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NOTICE, 


C' facilitate reference to the contents of this Journal, amt to make it u more 
convenient record of [ he work >>f the Institute, the Council has authorised the 
following nine ni I mem of its form 

Each volume of the Journal will henceforth contain the papers presented to 
tin 1 Inthtnic lietwcen jantiary ami Iteretulwi of the calendar year; and the 
1‘resident»Address, delivered at the Annual Meeting in January, will form the 
introduction to each volume. 

Consequently the latter jmrt of VoL XXIX Vol I[ „f the new royal 
octavo series,] contained only those papers which were presented before the end of 
1899 ; while \ol. XXX { = Yot III of the tiew scries) contains those winch arc 
presented between January and December, WOO , and of*-ns with the T'reahleittN 
Address delivered in January, 1900. 

1- or convenience of reference, also, greater prominence is given to the number 
of a volume in continuation of the old series, than to its jumilser in the new* 
froy;j[ octavo) reties, Thus the current volume is described ns Vol. XXX 
f= Xew Series Vul. tll> 
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188? Evans, SeltftsLian, Es|- ? LLTL, 15 WnUrfott Cny-tfit, lh\€\\ 

1896 Fnkuneiv Thoiuiis WenLwortli* Esq.. (Jhr\Akh\rrch, Hunt** 

1000 Funiel l Lewis R, E^f,, M r A,, E/thr College, O^fimL 

1901 ForqnMraou of Hjiiighs n. Mro, F + RA.^. t Nrth^rhn, NJJ. 

1880 Felkin, Robert Wiltimir Es+i^ MIL FAJ f CS-, S /f^// Jtoad^ Crmich 

End, Lvndvn, N.; *tnd 23 IT* nr id to Etrzd, W. {§) 

1897 Fkundl = Mi^s M. ( , 172 Th$ f#^tv k ITummmmUh. FF„ 

1883 Finii, John, Esq. 53 Ifam iff on T*rm& t NJV. 


Lift of tki Fclfmci 


Ydar at 
Kk'dipcu 

1886 Holier t, Ks.j., JIL, Mtuhm, Madma. <•;. 

Vm FU ^ M * fc AattraUnj ami Vatu lfa<M ;r . 

l!U»i Flower. SUailtiy $, Captain 5th Faeiliure, Okiuh, Egypt 

18«3 Kurin*. n. a. &, LUJ., Ufa*, 4 Ifatenn m. Tl,t Um*m, ll'iim* 

IfcwCHf & freri, ZlVi'rjrOot, 

1ST5 Furlong, Mejor-Ueueml ,L C. U, YAW,*., F.ESR, 11 ^ <?***,( 
Edinburgh. 

im Fraser, Professor A., M.B., L« Jfcwrf, 

ism FW. June* ft. B*. M.A., D.Sc., 7V|V,% 6W%,, CV W ,i, t Vte. r* , 

1 Fry, Dooly 1\, Esq, 1 till TTnrvntock [Fill, K.W', 

mi Gal ton. Fraud* Esq, M.A., D.C.L, F.1LS, F.G.S., h'ALG&; VMti«iw 
ii’jf/Auit/ GWr, .9. Jr. (*! |) 

lyut Gardiner, A. H. E^j., (/oh*'* Co/%* Oxford. 

mi thu "* J,jhl1 Mfc M r ».. Fids.. Awoefoto fc, |v 

,J ^renjuiulitti; MeiiilH® Society for Anikropdogy. 

lll|,J 1VjlmtlVL ‘ IILjL ” f Iterltu; CorreqtnmliugMuuilnt <,f AnUu mi„,J, ..,'f 
*"•?* ot U <***™', ConwpoDdiiq; Member of Aull.mpd^k.I Siwictv 
uf Bum ■ Adviser nnd Instructor «n the Metric .System of I-kmilkaUo, 
lv tin- Koine Oftice, 14 Stratford Place. W. (f§j 

Z £"» K f * **• L ' 1E - »Wr ftiMum, ate, w*. 

u? •'• T, ' ,u ’ **1- «‘ B -. r.lUi. m, JT .. 

1.1(1] I'Matunr, K. j.. But. 1 (Hmral,, (toft, *„,„/•» jw y , r 1 J 

J2 K DU C[lIU ' K1LS - *■"* *«*r. 2&«W 

Oonm *‘' '• L '*'1 ■ 1^.A, 24 Jfc,.<rf tr. ( M , 

1J01 Gordon, Thomas ll. Eeq., &A„ T w Mnk. TatpoHnj. 

J2 t«„, ttollior it. H, Eaq, Benges Hall. Urrtfird. 

<w.aud Bjj Fs.a., Rflfli# Vics-ihEKsiiioT, ia j^ f< / 

Xenanqton, IF. (|*f) w,< f 

i vt Uh»y John, K-So, 851 Wiftwrfwtria»* Aridm. .9 JJ'. <• ) 

1««S Graatbeed, AViltmu,. Estj., B7 CU^jlane, JF.a 

Ihni (ilm, F. w, Fiiridge, Ks.,., M.l>., Smdan. 

5 ; *"*"• ^PMJ. «H. MA. Mr AK 

.»•• 


l “ 0 ^ °” rt ’ %•• J LA„ &.U. F.1LS., M.IU.A.. F.ZS rm „ „ 

t uvamly Lccturor in touiogy, Crlnttagn. Korei™ 

Anthropologica] Society of Fans Inhsfai} nut t> i r tlm 

»«»*>«. a-E oL« k„:. l'AZt£tT 1 ^ «*•> 

1J4I ILtli. H. E. II , liirj., BrUilh Museum, JUvwulunj, tF.C 


af the Anthropologies! Institute. 
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Year of 

Xltelkl). 

1800 Himiy, Norman, Eriq„ 204 King 1 * Bowl, Chrlaca. 

1SS4 Hargreaves, Miss 11. M„ Otdhtud, IFntniuo Bead, BirkMr. 

1897 Haitluttt), K. S-. Esq., F.S.A., Hvjhgoaih, Giewxster. (*§J 

1366 Huserkk, F. Augustus, Esq., 35 Mtmm Gtv/yen AM , Itrwkn, German*/, *) 

1803 Huawell, George 11 mulct, Esq., Cornwall Work*, Birmingham. 

1880 Hrtvcrlk‘l<l, F., Esq.. If.A., Christ Church, thford. (*) 

1304 Healey, Edward C v Esq., W>jphvr£ t Cranlsigh, Guildford. 

1885 Heaps, C., E&J-, HariUy, High Lute, near Stwkjwt. 

1880 Harvey, Hull. I *. F. A.. C,M.G„ The Eltnn, Aldehvrgh. 

1001 Hewitt,' l!ev. Canon, c'o F. Phi Upson Stow, Esq,, Btackdam 
fWahunt, Stmct. 

L863 Hewlett, Alfred. Kscj. r F-U.rt, Ilasdcg Manor, UWatbcL 
1805 Hfcksmi, Prof. S, J., Il.Sc., FILS., Ovens College, Manchester* (*) 

1300 HoIwir, Mb. if* A„5 Betutnumt Cretan!, I Fed Kensington, IF, 

1900 Hodgson, T. \\, Esq., 147 Tact/brwk Stivet, S.!(', 

1800 H oldie li. i:«L Si) r T. Itungerfonl. ILF, K.t ' LE., UB,, 23 Lt.iolvum- Ctwut. 

SoMivj nm, rr. (f$) 

1887 IIollSiMlfcr, Beniai-tl, Esq., M.D., MJLC.S 02 Qt/em JiiHt Sind, CturndUt 
S</iuin\ Jl'. 

18S1 Holmea, T. V, J£sq., F.G.S., 28 Cnom’t Hill, Grew «*A, S.E. (1§) 

1876 KornJxnun, Frederick Jolui. Esi]., HP, l.ltS,, t.K.G.S,, 7.Z.S., I..3.A. Sl'hL, 
■20 Jl/pic JW Terrace. W. (') 

1804 Horsley, Victor. Kvj . F.IL&, FJLC.S, 25 Cataaiitk Square., IF. 

1893 Ilea?, diaries, li&q., Itesident of the Bnnun, Stiratrak. Borneo; a net c/u Bora™ 
Co., 2H Fi urhunh Street, EM. ',¥} 

1801 Howaith, O. H_, Esq,, 209 Gresham House. Old Broad Street, EC. (5) 

1889 Howden, Robert, E*|.. JI A., M.B., FILS, IS.. Prof. of Anatomy, Hmhaio 
Uaiveisity, 24 Bunion Wnmtaf, Hmctfdlr-on-Tywr. 

1887 H*ri*S,G. 15* E*|., LU>*, FILS., F.L3, VicR-l'Jtiari.liNT, Boyal Cutlrgr. of 
ticieiKC, South KutsiuijUm. S. IF. (§) 

1896 Ho worth, S ir Ho my JL, K.CI-E,, M.P., FL.-S, K^A., otl Boltiny/umi 1 loot, 
Eirrf * Court. 

1879 Htige), Baton A. von, 53 Ihu ton Hoad, Cantbruhjr , 

1885 Hurst, Walter. Esq., BJSe, Kirkgute, Tadeaster, Yorks; ami 17 DovgMy Sired, 
W.C. 

1808 Hutolunson.ltev, II. Neville, 30 Bedford Gardens, Camj/drn Hitt, Kensington, U 
1808 11c?, George, Esq., 5 Branneick Sh eet, Montreal, Canada. (* > 

1006 -Ttipp, Alex II.. Esq., LLD., FE.S.E., National liberal Club, Whitehall Place, 
1SG3 Jackson. Henry, Esq., UlU>., JLA-, Trinity College, Qttttbridgc. (•) 


Ltd of the Frfhw't 


Year wf 
Efwli.ju. 

18 T 2 Jtaftreaon. W. »T. t Kwq„ M.h„ Savage Ctub, AeMphi. (*) 

1869 Jeffmy, F J. p Esq. (*) 

1898 Jevoi.s, Frank Byron, Esq., M.A., LLD., Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham. 
*8SiJ Johnston, Sir H. II„ K.t\Il,, H.M. Special Couiiaissioner, Uganda, r ; " 
Foreign Ope c, %W. (1) 


18j? Keane, A, H., Esq., R.A., Corresponding Member of the Italian Society of 
Anthropology, 79 Jftoadhursi Garden* South Hampdfad, N. I V. (T \ 
trS.fG Keith, A., Esq,, M.D., F.R.C.8., 40 Leigh food, Hufhlntnf Park, .V, (ijli) 

1891 Kennedy, George A, Esq., 7(3 Srtleg fort, Ferthton, Afemchrtsr. ' 

1R94 Kennedy, .fame*, Esq* 14 Frogmt Luxe, FiitdUey fort, NJY. 

1865 Kincaid, Major-General W„ Mm*. Jfrjvuder Mr tfc Co., St. Mckn'* 
Fb’tt, Bish>i>p$gate Street, EX’. 

1891 Kitts, Eustace Jolm, Esq., tlorakhpar, N.W.P. (*) 

1895 Klein, Itev. L De Bmouiot^ Afodfort Mom, Alexandra Bern, 

Liverpool, 

ISH1 Knowles. W. J., Esq., FlaBon Piuee, Saitgmmi, Vo. Antrim. ( f j 
1893 Ko, Taw Sum, Esq., '> Utter Sired, Rangoon, BamiaL 
18.)4 Kianes, .J, S,, Esq., U.A, Smalley** EduUkhmeid, Moth*!:. 

lm I - 1 J * irt <h Itev, IV. W., M.A., 9 Ortpeid food, Cvkhesslrr. 

1896 Lanca8teT - t: - t; - Morton MAI, Baxhnrch,Shrewsbury, r , 

1899 Long, Andrew, Esq., ] Mariam food, Komivjlw, W. 

1888 Law, Walter W., Esq., Scarborough, Hw York, UJSjL. (♦) 

1S ’^' Ijllwre,w ®. K, E^, 50 Blenheim AW, Bladehont food, Watthatmion' 
Emr, {•) 


1«9U Lawrence, George Fabeiu.Effq,, 7 Wrt Hitt, Wandmvrth, &W1 

1899 Lee, Mnt Kate, 8 Vidma Hoad, Ken*iu>jl<m, ST. 

i.'itl Ltttte, < Esq., 8 Bari/rtfs Buildings, J/nfborn Circtw, F. 

ImjC Uwu, A L, Esq., F.i.'.A., Tinuqm, 54 Highbury Hill, JV. i*fS) 

4893 Iangnuui, Charles James, Esq, M.A., 27 Eur/Ok Square, \Y. {*) 

KOI Urn. Sir Hugh. U.I.M.G., KLS„ K.U.S, » !h V„. Oanh,,,. *, r 


18S4 MKulatur, Atawte, Euj.. 1LD.. KUA, Vrd^, „r Anatomy i„ tl , e 

iniy , .. , l WV ™ 1 ^ l,f C *“ 1 “ W W» ^iQ&FteBittiEsr, TorriM, Cumbridte. m i 
900 William, Esq., ». JUfa* Cdt, K , OaMge. f*i * * ” 

\IH I 1 -'"'' Art, " lr V:s 'b At* found Lodge, /Wry, H«nh 
18J9 Moclagac. H- L\, Z H „ JI.D„ 5 Cboies Cecxcnt, Edinburgh 
1901 Mocruuaara, W. ( Esq., 13 Vromxtr Street W 
1885 Mat Ritchie, David, Esq.. F.S.A. Scot. 4 ArMd Flare, Mdinb^.h * 
^cuhn, M .K. Esq,. M.A.. Burn/bot* Uttyhdm, Bum/riet. (*) 

' 1 K H - CJX ' 3 JSwk/, ( * } 


of the Anthn*p*)Uujkitl InxtihfU. 


0 

Year rtf 
EtactiOG. 

L692 March, H. Colley. Esq., M.D., Pertcslum, Dorchester. I 
1896 Marett, If, IL Esq„ Eater College, Oxford. f> 

1868 Martin, Richard Biddulph, Esq„ Ml, ALA, F.RCL&. 10 7/tVf SlJwf, JF. 

Hi) 

l$94 Maudslay, A. P., Esq., F.RGjS,, $2 jV/ji^Wier S. Jf ', 

ft) 

1881 Mddoln, Raphael, K*q v F.R&, ERAS., F.C.S., F.LC, Professor of Chemistry 
in the Finsbury Technical College, City and Guilds of London Institute 
6 Bnoigmek Sytutie, W,C, (*t) 

1877 Messer, A. 15., Esq., M.D, Inspector-General of Hospitals and Keel, KUtigtune, 
Corf ink /load, Saotbounu. (*f) 

1901 Mills, II. V., Rev., RietrauU, K<iuinl, 

19U1 Mitchell, A., Esq, ALIJ., M.O, $7 Xtyeiit Stmt, W. 

1885 Mocatta, F, I),, E*q, 9 Conuam/h/ Pine, IF, (•) 

1.88$ Moloney, H.h. Sir Alfred, K.C.M.G., E.R.G.fv, Governor of the Windward 
Islands, Gtnvruiiiail. House. St. (7,-urge'*, Grenada, Wat Iwliett, 

1870 Morrison, Walter, Esq., ALA., M.P„ 77 Cwniuvlt AW/, S. IF, ( “) 

1894 Mortimer, J. 11., Eaq, Driftdd, Yorks. 

3 $97 Mullen, Beu II., Ksq, MA (Dub,), F.R.S.A.L. Rttgal Museum, peel part 
Salford. 

1883 Moan, It, Esq., ALA-. ALD., F.RS.R, 48 Manor Plate, Edinburgh. (■*) 

1871 Murray, Adam, Esq., F.G.S. (*) 

1873 Alnspratt. Edmund K„ Esq., F.C.S., Seafurth Uall, Stttfvrth, near Zivaytool, 

1896 Myers* C. 8., Esq-, ALA., 62 Holland Park, IF. (f i 

189$ Alyres, J. L, Esq., ALA, F.S.A., PAULS,. Secbetabt, Corresponding Alemlier 
of the Anthropological Society of Paris, Christ Cknreh. Oxford. (*T|) 

1898 Nazar, M. H., Esq, Representative of Indian* in South Africa, P.0. Bor I si, 

Dm'btin, Natal. 

1898 Newton, Win. M. f Esq,, 96 Wood Stmt, E,C\ 

1858 Nicholson, Sir Charles, Bart, D.C.L, LL,I>., FJi.G.S., F.R.A.8., The Grunge, 
Totteridge, Herts. (f) 

1869 Opjpert, Dr. U.. Professor of Sanscrit, BtiioKstrtmc 55, Ik din. (*j 

1870 Tal ker, W. AL, Esq, (•) 

1898 Parkin, Win., Esq., The Mount, Sheffield. 

1897 Parkinson, It,, Esq, Etduut, Bimnarck Arehijulugo. 

1801 Partington, J. E<lge, Esq., Park Halt, Greet hordjidd, Es$e < . (J) 

1891 Paterson, Professor -V. AI„ E»j., ALD,, Anatomy Department, Hnmmtg 
Vo tUffr, fJrrrjxnd. 

1899 Paul John Dennis, Esq, F.G.S., Tom End L'/ov. EtdcH/t llml , Knighton. 

bd&skr. 
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List of the iWmta 


Itar of 

Kteftitoti. 

18S5 Peek, Sir 1’nUiU i t E,, Pml., M.A., F.S.A., 22 BrUjrnw Sjtiar", S. W.; <‘>nl 
lioKtdon, Lyme Btyis. ( c §) 

ISO l Pi^k, Tin) Him, lady, 22 Bthjmvt Spuirt, S. IV, 

1804 iVogclly, Miss Hester, r o liev. Prof. Hatley, E.U.S,, 15 KVsftertOw It "«/, 
Forest IIill, SJ‘1 

10OU I'ulrfe, W. M, Flinders, Esq., D.UL, LL1Prufessor uf EgjqiUjIngy, l*nir<>~ 
sit It Colkyc, Gower Strict, IV.U. > 

3 S 03 PluwileJi, Sit H. Mi'ftdy 111j LHntifordhie, IIl rrfmM ire. 

1305 I'nitinati. M. V.. Esq., West Stratton l£mm Mirfuldemr Station, llav.t*. 

ISSii Pmetomis, C\ J., Esq., Pomona Hmw, New Kitufs Bond, Futkoni. 
lOC'l Preen, Ernest A,, Esq., ConeUan, Mill tent TAak. 

ISOS Price, i\ <3. ITiltuu. Esq., FA A., F.O.S., FJLQJS., 17 CoWmjkfiH Uonfrus, 

8 W i (f) 

1303 Pusoy, S, E 1J. Bouveric, Esq., RH,(3A t 18 Bri/mtstim Stmt, IMiiwn Synny: 

met Fusty House, Farinydm, Berks. 

1801 I’ye. Randall LL, Esq,, Betboon ir, 15 Castle Bur I toad, Ealiny. (.§) 

ISOS) Quick, Arthur, Esq., 33 Britton Hitt, & W. 

V 8 D 0 RandtilE-Maolvei-, Ihivid, Esq., M.A., Wohtvrtoa Itort*, Clifton, Mtu BnJiJ. 

m 

lBfitf Haimoni, Edwin, Ksq., F.K.G.^ 24 Athhinthum Hoad, Ikifyhnf. (*) 

IMGtl lhu* t Tii* lli«ii. Kiijiilj Sir Urtdiiy Numfcii fnijtquili, Vkwjap<t{<un t Jmiitr. 

IB8o lEiiv^uBtdn, Ernthtd G, ( Esq.. l\ILG*8 f - York Mmmuttx i Baihrstw 
KiV.ii) 

1 890 1 lay, Hiiin&y I L. Eflij., 2 IK J&ilfmr /o>cr4, Ilf tin!, j&^-. ) 

ISTii Head* ('luLiley EL* 11%, KS.A* VicE-PiiEssiHLST, Keeper ««f lEritbli ain] 
Medfevul Anfiqnilit^ and Ellniu^r.ipliy,, Brltisti ALu.seuiu, Ford^irii 
A^Kiate *pi‘ \\iv Antlirujiol^if.id Sodoty «>F Fuiis, 22 Chrli/fc Stjtmir, 
OhdwtL ) 

IKKO litdtl, liuUTt William, Eaq., ItD^ Vtv f^ii 1 *4 Anatomy in the I'nivetsity of 
Aberdeen, Z7 Atbjfii 1*1* rw* Aberdeen. 

1863 Et'jtfdjLiw, Charles Esq., ALD n Mmiditiinr. (*) 

1001 Kidgeway, W rK E&,\< § I hsnvy Ftofessor of An-liiiol^, Cuiv# Colttge, Cnm- 

bt'uhjc, (|) 

)S93 ltijg* Herbert, 13 Vmc/«V CWf /Vnw, Air; fnaf KvffArr^ Manvf, 
ItQrwhtim* 

1850 JIii-k.ii.T lie Moat Hon, llio Marquie of, K.O., fiCS J, C.l.E, I>x,L r h\ti£. 

9 bntl'irt mt, A IF - ,; ffad K7irr/% 

IH89 Kkley, If, ]L t Eikp, t l.E^ A r Bcm/al ScctdurieiL Cnkulfii, \ 9 

1W0 W. H. K., Khj , M.IX .<*. a%--, (1§) 

l-o m.s, Ktfp, <ii Kitliewr Art Me, Stowt/mm mn i 
10 0l Itoso, If. A Jr iknmz Superiirtiunkiit, Sutihi, It Ah r. 


t*f tA* AtttArvjwtwfinit IndihUr. 


Tenr iif 
Election, 

1882 Roth, Henry Ling, Esq., 82 PrtstoU Stmt, Hdijiu-. i* \ 

188^ RoUnoliiltl, Hoi*. Nathaniel C u Ti'imj Park, Triny, Herts, (*t 
ISO 1 .) I'ticker, Misw S. (4 Vanbrugh Terrace, fflaekftctrlh, S.E. 

1S71 RmJler, F. W. p Esq,. EGAS., Vic£-PH£6n>fcsrr, Correspondii^ M-mUii -I the 
Aiitteiopologieal Society of Maris. 2? Momingtoh Onsevnt, X. \V. (1§) 

fS6S Salting, W, S rp Esq., F.Ei.GS., 40 ikrMty Spmre, H’ (*) 

1504 Sanders, Alfred) Eft|„ 1. J. S., 7hr I/oirthorntf, Vatcrlmm liiltcy, Snrrt'f/, 

n) 

JS 90 Sarawak, FIH. Llicj Itmiw uf, Kttehiwj, Romeo, rid Simjitjw m 
XS70 Say lie, Fro l essor A. II., M.A., LLH. Queen’s College, Or/ord. (**.) 

1899 Son nInii r Will bm li,, Esq,, Cridcjidd, linywti r> !'■< Heath, 

10O0 Seligtmum, Charles i I, Esq,, 2" Vincent Spurn, &. IV. 

1885 Seton-Karr, H. \V PP Esq,* 31 Lingjietd Itwnl, Wimbledon, > 

IWGfj Shaw, IJeui-Cnloncl P, G, HaUhburn /Ml, Carrigative, (X. Cork, i *j 
10U1 Sliolford, It., Esq,, Sartnciik Afivwtm, Kuching ; Ifdl Home, tJui/U/ord. 

1505 Sh m lttl U , Frank Cliarles, Esq., M.A., 34 It bo Grmr, Vxbruly Hutu/, <i , 

I Ml SkeaL, \Y. Vi., Esq,, SLA., 2 Stdidntrg Vitlan, Cambridge. 

iSGEi Skuas, ¥. At,. Esq., Brigade Strrgeon-Majcr, 51 Kiugskud /W/, Cntford 

C) 

1808 Small, Jiunes Willoughby, Esq., Principal Victoria College, Jaffm. Ucyhn. 
lSGfi Smith, Worthington G„ K-q*, F.ES., 1*2! High Strict, t <• > 

1883 Somerville, Lieutenant Royle T* R.N., If.Ms. * Triton? Chaika™, (t) 

1867 Sou Lilly, lliilip, Esq., F.Z.S,. Biirroter-at-Liw, Ihtmpto it, Erring, li»t.{‘) 

T8S9 Stratiusak. The Eight Uhl the Eurl of, K.T.. Kinnrinf Vwtflr, Brechin. XJi. 
1888 SLiinicy. W. F. P Esq.. F.G.S., Giuttba-loin,South Hdrityod, S.E ('* ] 

! '7:1 Slonmora, The Right Hon. Lord, G.C.M.G., K.C.J!,, I j.C.L., J&d Hew#:, Ascot. 

1880 Stephens, Henry Charles, Esq,, Hi 1 .. ELS,, F.G.S., F,GL&, Avepue l/utuc. 

Church End, Finddey, X, , Hud 4 Carl Urn Gnrthm, S. It'. (*} 

1802 Stephenson, Miss liose, Tkt Hermitage, Dnppas Hill, Cray don. 

1881 Stopc-j. II., Esq.. 1L Qitctn Victoria Street, E C. i * r i 

1887 St rater, Joswi>h, Esq., Bii/tan ILnm, Hiding Mil/ NorthtmiotUtnd, 

TS83 Streeter, E. W„ Eaq., K.R.G.S., F.Z.S., 2 Park tv<< IV. (•» 

I80o Swmbimitr, Algurcou dairies, Esq Pp Tfo Pines, I’niwi/ 

1800 Swynnortou, FrotL. Ewp, Otd iofwd Place, Simla, India, 

iSilO TaW h , Clinrlea James, Essp, Whitt Ih/uso, Ktudt'a Qrrtn, Mjttm, Evxjc, 

1802 Taylor. I'ntlerick. Esq., 250 TVivt 7ti/A Strat. Xae Yprk City, i',S.A. {*) 

1879 Temple, Bl C., CJ-E, Cliief Coraiuiasbuer Atnkinan mad 

Nicobar Islands, tdof, ament Honsc. Port Blair. Andaman Island ; , ,> 

//. S. Hiiuj ^ Vo, (f) 

1881 Tliauu, < I)tim,vr. Esq,, FivE^or ol Anatomy in University College, ' 

Luiidon, Uniterstiff College, (Iimcr Street, WC, i * w ) 


TAiti of the PtUam of the Anthrepotogimt fad it ate. 
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Ye»r Of 
Eli.vfcio», 

1S84 Thomas, 03illicld, Esq., F.H.S., F-2.S,, 9 St. Rtferdnirg I'hht, Bagsicntcr Bill, 

IR C'f) 

1873 Thompson, J« Barclay. Esq.. M.A. lues Reader in Anatomy,39 .St. Munj»nf - 

Iioad. Oxford. (*) 

1800 Thomson, Arthur, Esq,, M.A., M B., Professor of Kmnim Anatomy in the 
University of Oxford. The Mit&iim, Oxford, (* > 

1882 Tliiini. Eve ran! F. im, Esq,, 1 AW India Avt nne t E.C. (* § i 

1896 Tims, II W. )|»relt, Esq., ALIA, 19 Zjiw^uvW Rond, Cnmhmhjr, 

1809 Tocher, Janie* F„ Esq., i'.I.C., Chetpd Street, PcSrhoid, NJl. i 

1895 Tolley, Richard Ideate, Ewj., F.H.8., c, <> Durfaslon tiled taut fnm U'vtk>, South 
Staffordshire, 

19ftJ Travers, Major John A,, FkUl Plate, llnrdum. Surrey. 

1885 Tregcnr, Eduard, Esq., Sttaetary, Department of labour, Tituumn Read, 
Wellington, New Zealand, (* j 

1M79 Trotter. Oouttn, Esq,, F.G.R, 10 Handed/ Crate at, Mdint>t<njh. 

18U1 Tsulxri, S., Esr| F . Science College, Imperial fnditult, Tokyo, Japan. (*) 

1889 Turner, Sir William, A1.[5„ LLI>. IM L, Ell? Lorn I. and Ediu., ltofcssm 
of Anatomy in the University of Kdinhm-yh.G Ufa* 2’irra<*,£dinlmrgft. * 
1807 Tylor. Edward Burnett, Esq.,]AC.L. 1L1>. ( FJhS., Vjob-Bb issibKNr, l'tofosimr 
•>i Aiithlnepcdogy, K<sq«r of the University Museum, Oxford, Tht Muse nut 
House, Oxford. |) 

1891 Tylor, Mrs. K. B, p Tin. Museum Houm, Oxford. 

5891 Waddell, Lu-CoL L A., LLD., o.'i iMrtmonlh Park Road, HighgaU Thmd, 

K W. (*1> 

1901 Wadding ton, S.. Esq., I!. A., I? Connaught Sheet, Hyde Park, IF. 

1.“>0- J r Wake. C. S., Esq,, Foreign Member of the Anthropological Institute of AVu 
York, 411 Soul 4 otk Street, Chicago, HtinoS, fWA. 

1874 Walliuu.se, M. J.. Esq., 28 Hamilton Tonaie, tit. John'?. Wood, N.1F. (* ) 

1*6© Wallace, A. E, Esq, D.OL, F.RS, F.Ui, KRGdS., F.JZLS., Corf far-. 

ParktstOH , Borer/, \ 

1891 Ward, Herbert, Esq., 58 Vhcrt.-e Square, & IF. { * f 

1897 Wdalter. John AjjUil. Esq,, 21 tWA Street tinst, Oxford Street, If'. 

5901 Wchotor, W. D., Esq., Some Court, Palace Ruud, Stfratkam Hitt, 

1895 Well*, Samuel, Esq., F.IMJ.S.. Ridtwanal. Yorfa, 

1901 While, Franklin, Ew|., PJj. Has 889. Rutumyo. 

1897 White, Rasldeigh Holt Esq.. M.A. i tx,mi iFtum, Il-W, Rrxhg Heath, KmL 
1901 Williams, j. W„ Esq., 1XJW.5., EBX\1 J . Lund.. F.L.8., 128 Mansfield Road 
trotyl Oak, A ir. 

I860 Winwowl. Rev. H. H.. M.A., F.G.S., 11 Gsrew/isA C7w»l, Bath 
1901 Withers, A. Delude, Esq.. Eidivnh 21 Lmhjidd Rand, K<m Garden 
1881 \\■■Iff All-- L S. H<g!i Broom, Crindforfuigh, Sti&ucr. (*) 
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SOCIETIES, Etc , EXCHANGING PUBLICATIONS 

WITH TPI 

ANT1I BO POT JXf JC All INSTITUTE, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


DjiUiu... Ftoynl Dublin Society, 

— Royal Irish Academy. 

EdinbiirgL *Royal College of Phjdekna* 

— Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

— Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
€tl<u*joitr .., FIsi lomph ienl Sociefcy. 

Ittmdou ,. . ifritiati Medical A Nidation. 

— Egypt Exploration Fund 

— Folklore Sodoty, 

— Geologic Eh' Aasoemlinru 
— - Hellenic Society, 

— India Office. Whitehall. 

— Japan Society. 

— Journal of Mental Science, 


/j*jfefow + . P Nat lire, 

— Palestine Exploration Fond. 

— Qdiituor Gorpnati Lodge. No, : 307 d, 

— Royal Arelnoobgical laatituto. 

— Royal Asiatic Society, 

— Royal Colonial Institute, 

— Royal Cl oographirnl Society, 

-— Royal Society, 

— Royal Society cif Lite nit on?, 

— Royal Statist tend Society. 

— Royal United Service Institution, 

— SEH f ietjoi Antiquaries* 

— Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
IVwTfl,,.Royal Institution of Opmwall. 


EUROPE. 


AlHTEO-UCNiiAET. 

Agram.** KrojUisohe Arcbuotcgiacbo Ge* 
fiolischaft, 

Budapest^* Magyar TndomaitjPfl Akn- 
dtmiia. 

— Magyar NecatoEi Muzium Ncprajmi 
' Oatatyu. 

Crtwmti.,* Akadomija Umiejetnosici. 
Vienna.., Anthiopologkche GesellacliafL 

— LC. Akadomu-' tier Wi^ctiseliaffcon. 

Sarnijmw ,, * Landc^tn tuna m ( W istfeti- 

echaRHcho Mitteilungen miss Bosnian). 

JIelljiuw. 

Vruiwb..* Acadiple Royal e dcs Scion scr, 

etc. da Bfilgiqao. 

— Society d'AntbropoJpgtoie UruxeUw* 

— dbAroheoIogw do UraxelW 

DtNMACK, 

(?ttp*mhtn$m i .. Scwifitfidflu Antiqnaim tin 
Nord. 

Fjuhce. 

SociSt£ d’AntbTopolosTb do 

Lyon. 


Pa rit . 4 . L 1 Anthropolugic* 

— Etidle d 1 Anthropologic. 

— Rovoc do rHiytoire dm Religions 
- Soot^ie d" Anthropologic. 

— An nee Sgdulogiqtie. 

GciatANT* 

BurKm... Berliner Gcselixahaft fur An- 
thropolcigie fc Ethrudogio, nnd Urges' 
chielito. 

— R + Museum fur Volkerkande, 

-- Seminar ftu- Orienlallaclte Sprue lien. 

Halle ■hj -d- S<ui h .,. Kaiso rlicb o LtHipol- 
dinu Cared inn Akadctnie dcr Dnj^chcn 
> T atnrforf 4 cher. 

— Dcyt-- tlu 1 Mcirgenlaiidjifcbe <. l l- 
schaft 

Kirt.„ A ntbmpot ogi &cber Verein fur 
Sell tes wig-Holste t n_ 

T+'tpsig ... V.retn fiir Brdkmuto. 

Munich r . 4. Deutsche Geselkchaft fur 
An tb rnpol ogi e, Et h nalogie* tin 1 1 

UrgGscJuL-bte, 

8i*tiin .. Centralblait Pilr Anthro¬ 
pologic* etc* 
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fitr iff if*, t fr„ E/rhfvHtfriiff rMuwtioti* 


ShrtiffQrt* „ 55ei t.RcVn L i ft (ftp Merphologie 
Dml A i 'i i 1 i ropplogie. 

GREECE. 

ArtroiL. ArdiDEoiqgikS Hetaifia. 

— UrEtisli Sellout of ArchjEologjv 

Italit. 

Fiormcs... SocktiV I ml km cli Antropo* 
Jo^m p Et no kg a a, e PsteologSa Com- 
para to. 

Ilmne.*, Bullottinn di PjilitftflJflgiti 
Iklimin. 

— Society Romana di Antrnpologin, 
Ram**** Aocsdemin dei Li nod. 

Turn i,. P Arrhmorii P^iirhiafna s 

R}:riUjrLA?.“Pfl. 

At?i Jlrtnfoin,,, Koiiiinklijke Akndomao ran 

WeienJtoliapptti. 


Internationales Arcluv filr 
Eiliiitigropiue, 

Tko Iltiff m?, l+ Konlitklijk Ii^ntnur roor 
du TfljiK, Land*, eu To E ken k nude van 
^edarlandstth Tndiib 
Rirasu- 

Hokohl*.. Imper* Obabuho&ivo Lubitrki 
lestostrozmiui:!, AntropologS i T ! Etun- 

St r Ftotervburfj ... Imper, Aki i l- niNi Xank 
SftCftltf. 

StadbAtifoi... Academy nF Antiquities 

National AE EiSL^urtfe, 

— Ndrdiskn Mnseet* 

“ Ymerr. 

POETtUlAL, 

Li*hon rr Portugal em Africa. 

P&rto... Portugal in. 


AFRICA H 

Town„. S. African Philasojitriral Society. 


AMERICA. 


CjL&liMU 

Montreal.„ Royal Society of CniiricTa. 
Canadian Institute* 

CTviTcn Smi 

f ^m Prrrtk r l 11- .M ei nf. n r n. 

Science. 

American Antiqoari&ti. 

— Field Columbian Mmsbiii, 


Km Tor Amorlrfln Museum of 
Natural History* 

P/j itadWpJrin... Free Masonm of Soieneu 
und Art (University of Philmklpln i, 
Ikpur Ernent of Anilinao]opyj- 

American Anthropologic. 

— Bureau of Ethnology; 

— Smithsonian ImUitniion, 

United States GculogkaJ Snrvtty, 

— United States National Mnseurn, 

H i rir*sl>r r jfotf**.. American Journal of 
Psychology. 


ASIA. 


Chisa* 

Royal A*1atk Bochky 
(Chinn bnmeh) F 

lillii 

Jbmhn^ AnthropoloLfienl Society. 

— Indian Antiqtunry. 

Calnittfi... Bengal Asiatic Society* 

I "o/> lE.ipl Amalie Society ifVy- 

lon branch}* 


I T 

JAPISf, 

Tofcwj,.* Asiatic Society of Japan. 

— Tokio-Dnigiikn (Imperial Umvcr- 

JAVA, 

fiir^FN t i.. T BiiUivinafielie Genootechap van 
Kaiinion tn IVetfJUfloliappeu, 

Stium BvrtLEm^m, 

Smfapon,.. Royal Asmtfe Sociot.v 
(Strait* Rratieb). 






•with th* AnfJirftpplogifdJ /uriihtf* 
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AUSTRALIA AND PACIFIC. 


JTrtniihiln..* Bor-mce Pannlii Hbhop 

Museum. 

Royal Soc inly of Tutors a, 
%Auy.., Auflrrulinii Museum. 


Sy ■ {nrtf... Aust ttl i!a>sftn. Assocmtinn for 
the AdrAiioemcat of Science 
— Royal Society of Xenr South Wales, 
WrJfitiqffm. pHilyncfilan Bodily. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

EN'.IT.ASTj. 

£<m^ lir Chnrcb Minaionary TTiip>]li-> 
genoei-. 

— J.itirstulof the East India A.^uemimn, 

— LamtfL 

— S<?h t li American Hisutinniy Mngn- 

*mo. 

A^thu. 

JVuj... Ceaky Lid. 

f7ftw»L,- VoJksknude.. 

Franck. 

JP* r ri|... Re Ttl 0 sles T rn diti Oils Pop h In i rew. 

— MaltbSbp- 

Go MANY. 

£? ,, G fob u s, 

Dir^n... Bericbt des Yeneins fur 

Erdkande* 

ATW u\§h ... KorrraponcteruiblBi t , 

— jjihrcEborieht tier GeOgmphisuhrn 

Ge.selbchaft. 

JTiijTv&efp..* Boricht tier Natardiifttorls- 
chon GcfK'IIgchnfL 


N EXCHANGE FOR ,1/JAV 1 

PojtfTOAT., 

£rffban, k « Amlieob^o Portagni^. 

S*?rp& mam A Trad jy Jo. 

Sitryia. 

A Um mats .., K sradjiiok. 

SMTT mittAM . 

Stibweberigobcs Aroiiiv fitr 

Yolkakunile, 

Csmn StatkRp 

liflfk'w..* Americau Journal at Arclutt- 
uio-r. 

Chvxtfjo..- Open Court. 

L£iblia+ 

.\Wr York... Appleton 1 * Pupnlnr Science 
Monthly* 

FA Had* Ip ft iVi.. . Proceeding^ of A m erica.11 
Philosophical Society. 

New Socti i Wales* 

Ny <irtey ,... Scicis &c of S 1 on. 






JOURNAL 



or THE 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AN1) IRELAND. 


annual general meeting. 

JANUARY 30th, 1900. 

C. H. Reap. Esq., F.S.A., Prositbnt, in the Chair. 

The Miiiiii.es of the lost Anniveremy Meeting were read and allied. 

Tlie Chaiipjan declared the ballot open, and apiiointcd, ns Scrutineers, Mr. IL 
Stapes and Rev. H. N. Hutchinson. 

The TWftmnnt read Ids Rejiort for the year 1893 which was adopted. 

The Report uf the Comicil for 1$39 was also read mid adapted. 

The Election of Miss A. 0. BmETON as a Fellow of the Institute was 
announced. 

The PnismSKT delivered Ida Anniversary Address. 

It was moved by Dr. Uahsox, seconded l»y tlie TitBASr&EIt, and unanimously 
resolve*!:— 

"Thai the thank* of tlie Meeting lie given to tlie President for his 
Address, mid that it be printed in the Journal of the Institute.'* 

The SCBffnXKKBS gave in their Report, and the following gentlemen were 
declared to be duly elected, to serve ns Ollivers and Council for the year 1900. 
PrmtlrnL —C. II. Read, Esq., F.SjL 
Viee-PrmdenU. 

A. J. Evans, Esq.. MA, F.S.A, j Win, (lowland, Esq,, F.S.A. 

A. P. Maiidslny, Esq. 

Sctrttary. —J. 1. Myres, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., F.I1.G.S. 

TnamiTtr. —A. L Lewis, Esq., F.C.S. 

Vet. XXX (N,S. my 


P 





r 


Aiumtii Ofufftti Mu tiny. 


(.!. M. Atkinson, F^q, 

H. halfour, Esq,, M.A, 

WnL Cruake, Eaq„ EA 
0. M, I is I ton, Esq., M.A, F.s.A. 

U- W. Ft?]kin, Esq,, MJJ„ F.U.G.S. 

H, U, Ft)fl m >fl, Esq., LL.Ji, 

Prof. A, C Ilfltlilou, MJL, SaJl. F.lE,f\ 
E *ii[lLry Ifntikittl, Edq„ F.S.A. 

Fm! si, T. 11 . Uoklit l. KX’.LE, C.R 
T V. Holmes, »q„ F.G.S. 


('tin net/. 

Prof. G. R. Htjwcfl, TJX,, RES 
Mtiroii A, vou fliigel, M.A. 

A. Keith, Esq, M IX' 

Sir Hugh I/ky, G.C.MG. 

J. Edge-Part ingtant, Esq. 

Sit a ly Ftsik, Jkrt, M.A, P.SLA. 

Ik H. Page, Esq. 

E IT. Envensteiu, Esq, F.TT.G.S, 

F <*, SbrabsaU, Esq, M.A. 

Prof. A. Thouisoii. M.A, M il. 


Sivrrtftr/f. —.7. A. Welwter, Esq. 

A voce of i li:mks to the CWiwra mid Councillor, as wdl ns to the Auditor 
mi>l Scrutineers. was moved, seconded. mid crimed by ucclaumtioiL 


TisKAsurtEiiA I’kpokt fou 1899, 


Tito income of the Institute for the year 1899 wa.it £624 fte. Id, bring £G0 
t,a@ than l!lf ‘ ir " ! <>™ ** ™9& This aurennii* is Fh% ncrannted for |.y thefnet* 
that in LSfiS wo received throe life coruporititins, amounting to JS8S, and that ill 

im .™ ,litl not m,, ' ivr> a > v - i* Hlao u large diminution in ibe amount 

itf^t'iwi for .snljftorijuioos in mrear, hut that is because most of what wan to be 
'•htainod from that route was got in i n 1 m, Thia latter diminution is counted 
TniJlmiccsI by an increase in the amount received from sales of publications, an 
increase which however is not Mused by popular appreciation of the improvements 
in our Journat, but by tin- publication of double numbers bringing five quarters 
into our publishers’ nccount far the year as against three quarters in Uw preceding 

^c r ditu re during the year im was £590 3* Hr/., winch, though 
fr 2 r Qd - less tlia " im > is £05 15,. lOd. more than the income for the year. 

of the SaplHmfcnot ^ ^ “* ,rt9S 'I iarl ^ J Ulink in ^nsequemje 

L * 1eM eiiiCieal processes of producing ilhs trillions which uro 

in JL*' l ™ * 1 ieFH ^ l>mi slig1lt ilWruilEfifd » our general expenses, due 

than in tfoTfm ^ “ ,tieQtili S fl ™ £h " *«Ion 189fU® 

t , i 1K!) " 4 i|lt ' •*««» of liit- t'ouncil is to give our members as 

hut our 1 ■" 1 t' 1 tll6lr ailbBcri pttanj* in I he shape of meetings untl publications 

-r ,Iu ' r ..'.. ££ 

nooben,will do .1 LIT T, l '“ l1 1 I " >PC tWMP 

r->.»,». o,.|.,™k~ 74 p>v ° f th *“ ,mvi "“ ,l,e “ “ i,h 


CEN | T ido L a «chaeoloqca» 

LIBRARY, new DELHI. 

Aoc. tip. 

Dm®,..., 

GkJi w* 
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Anttutil (? f arml MtfUtiff. 

Tim liabilities at the end of 1809 (oilier then om moral liability to life 
members) were: — 

£ & cf„ 

Rent* etc,* for one quarter *,* 33 15 0 

Doubles number of Jburna! f illustrations, 
nuscelJiiiioaus printings and sundries 
estimated at *** ... *** 145 IS 0 

AnthrvpAotjiml Not?* a?irf Queries 9 „ 40 7 0 


£220 0 0 


The assets at the mme. date were:—£600 Metropolitan per cent Con¬ 
solidated Stock (worth about £072), Rush in hand and at the Bankers, £t51 12s. 5*/., 
some unpaid subscriptions, and the Library, furniture, and shook of publications. 

A L LEWIE, Ttrmmvr* 


XJEI^OIiT OF THE COUKCU- w til?: ANTltEOPOLOOICAIj INSTITUTE Of GttKAT IJttUlX 
ah» Ireland foe the Year 1S90. 

During the year under report, eleven Ordinary Meetings were held, and one 
Special Meeting inconjunctiim with the Folklore Society. At the latter a collection 
of anthropological and folklore objects collected in Mexico and presented to 
the Folklore Society, which are for the present deposited at the University 
Museum* Cambridge, were exhibited and described by the donor, Professor F, 
Starr, of Chicago. 

It has been the object of the Connell during the your to make the Evening 
Meetings more instructive and popular* Numerous collections of specimens have 
been exhibited, and the papers have Ijceu, an far as possible, illustrated by lime- 
light views. The 'mindI are indcl >ted to Ur. <L Ck Gatson for his nssistauee in 
working the lantern. This lias led to improved attendance of Fellows and visitors, 
and the Council Uo|« that tide improvemetit will be maintained during the comm* 
ymr + 

Four parts of tho new series of Lbc Jhimtuf have been iasued during the year, 
two in May ucnl two in November. Tim Council have received many expressions 
nf approval regarding the new Journal, which, in importance of comtmutfcation^ 
mmhzt of illustrations and general artistic appearance, is a great improvement 
oil the previous issue, 

Tho Council nhro call special attention to the issue of die revised edition of 
Autkrr/pahififtil Notes it mi (Jarirs, prepared by tlm President Mr. G. TL Iba d 
and Dr. J. Ck (Sarsom The lunik in its now form promises to be of special value for 
tho direction of inquiries by explorers in various part* of the world; 

tJn the whole, tho numbers of Fellows have been well maintained. The 
membership of the Institute in Lho previous year counted of 45> Mxmomry 





Artnmi (raurrftl *Writing* 


S 


26 CormjKunding, S3 Ctom pounding ami 215 Ordinary Fellows Wt hare loot 
l Honorary and 2 C^it6aapOficLu3jg Fcllowsi The loas of 8 Ordinary Follow® has 
been more than balanced by 22 now Elections. There lias thus beau a not increase 
of 13 in the number of our Fell owe. 

Among the losses which the Council regret to announce arc, among the 
Honorary Members, those of Dr, J. Brinten, the eminent American nnihroiootogist ; 
of Cdrre^ondEng Members, Professor Itygh, of Ch minium, and Dr. Ludwig of 
Darmstadt; of Ordinary Mem tars, 8ir W. It. Flower ami Mr BernardQuuitoh. 

The Council again appeals to its Fellows to impress upon nil British travellers 
and explorers the urgent need of increased numbers of working Follows If the 
Inatitate is to carry on with success those studio m eseeutid to the progress and 
welfare of our Colonial Empire, 

The Library Committee repents that.- the library grows steadily both by 
exchanges and by frequent donations by authors and publishers of hooks intended 
for review in the JmrmL During the current year, 7G volumes have been 
presented, and 32 British* 11 Colonial and Indian, mid 50 Foreign periodicals have 
been acquired by exchange; making a total number of 1G0 volumes or purl*. 
With the small grant at their disposal for binding (only £ 5} the Committee haa 
been able not only to keep abreast of current acquisitions m the aeries 
which are already partly bound* hut also to do something to diminish tta great 
nmss of arrears. A beginning has also been made in cataloguing the unbound 
pamphlets. many of which have hitherto been practically inaceeasiblo, and a largo 
part nf the library has been overhauled with the object of providing space for the 
rapid growth of some of the principal pencxiicalk The Committee feed ttat it it* 
time that the institute should know that before lung tins existing shelf win will be 
exhausted: ami that within a very few yearait will be nectary to consider tint 
question either of it thorough--going revision of the Library with a view to reducing 
the bulk of what stands on the shelves or of considerable outlay hi fmdi accom¬ 
modation for this valuable putt of the Institute's property* 

During the jvast year also the collection of photographs, prints, nnd drawings 
haa been arranged and catalogued by Mr, Myres, and an inventory and subject 
index are now ready for use in the Library. It is hoped that the Fellows of the 
Institute will make frequent use of the outhri^pdegtcal illustrations which are 
thus made accessible, and will contribute copies of any suitable photqgraphs which 
they may possess, so as to make the colilectbn worthy of the Institute, 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE ASNIVEBSARV 
MEETING OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
II RITA IN AND IRELAND. >0tii January, I MO. 

By V. H. Keau, F.S.A, 

Tuk bret duly uf ill-- President of the Institute at the Annual Mating is to give 
w Hindi of a review of the work of the p;iM year as tatty at any rate help to 
i i id teak; whul amount of progress our subject has made, more partiuulurly us seen 
in the proceedings anil publications <1' the Institute itudf, Se far ns nnthtivpolugi 
in general is aonceroed. 1 think that in this country we art; approaching a period 
"I eon si thru I di; activity, and that the seed sown thirty yearn ago hy the great men 
whose names appear on uur records. hus now sprung up and will speedily l car 
good fruit. The persistent advocacy of our docLiiues by men like Huxluy, General 
Pill Rivers, Si i William Flower, Mr. Francis Gallon, and Professor Tyler, whose 
names are familiar to all the world, cannot fail in due course to leave a decided 
impress OH tlm progress of Lhu subject. The establishment the t.’httil „i 
AiillnopHjS'tgy and the foundation of t!ie Pitt, l;ivert; Museum at Oxford ulsu will 
have in the future a inure marked influence on tile com sc of Sideht-ilit: stnilv I ban 
wi; have seen even now. It is hilt yesterday, su to a|jcwk, that wc were unlimited, 
among tlie sciences, mid being thus the youDgetit of a large family, we musinm 
expect tlail .miouul of dvfuitmre and recognition that is accorded to uuv elder 
brothers, though in our hearts wo know that Benjamin'a portion should W 
tint in order to secure this, it is needful that we do not in any degree relax tin 
effort* that have hithetin licet) a necessity, smd we must Is prepared to welcome 
and publish in ail adequate mum ter tlm results of the work done by the rising 
gemflratioti of iiiithru]*dogMls who liavu devoted a pit of their time at the 
F diversity or elsewhere to this branch of scieuce. To du this in a worthy niunmc- 
u huge membership Is uUuluiuly ticeosaury, and hi urging pm to use your 
endeavours to enlarge the iuilutuicc of the Institute in this wav, I only rejieiu 
wliat T have hoard on many occasions from this chair. 

I do nut see, however, that we have any special cunsc for despondency m this 
moment. The Treasurer's report shows, I think, tluit we have not spent more than 
we can afford, and with the small income ut our disposal it is not puftdljje UVy!l 
for Mr. Lewis, to make a very hrilliaut financial statement The losses hy death ami 
resignation also have been more than filled by the election of new im-mbm*. The 
only other mutter in this category that I need refer to is the lumber and ijmilitv 
..f the communications that have bean brought before tie, and so f* r t ' f 

lhratf is concerned. if not all, you can judge as Well as I, f 0f " of ^ 

appear in the hut number of the Journal, 
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Prehistoric archeology ia represented daring the year by one p&i>er only, ami 
k ‘ coUttkic* tjiaii Inis been allowed an interval of repose. Our single eon tri 3 ml son 
h from Mr, Geotge Cl inch* ami describes a iiundier of dwelling-places of the 
neoliiluc age tlmt he had explored for some year?* past on the border* of Kent and 
Surrey. Snr:h remains are very subject to destruction from the ordinary operations 
of agriculture, ami it is fortunate when so interesting a group as Lhat describe! 
by Mr, Clinch finds a chronicler liefore it is Loo late. To British ethnology 
Dil Iteddoo contributed an interesting note on the medieval population of Bristol, 
in which lie would account for certain cranial character? by an admixture uf 
French blood, for which there is historical support, lie admits that the method 
he adopts to distinguish Kxigliak from French by surname* is a rough one; but 
tli civ is one factor which would imply a liberal discount, I r is that in Norman 
time# a grout projiuitinu of the wull-to-du population would almost certainly 
assess Preach titles referring to their calling, ustch slh |n\ Beridou (pud- ■*. 
Ttonfeiigor, Clerk or Leclerc* Bailey and so fort h. But f think if would Ixj going 
too far to assume that every pei^n lieu ring such n gallic IsorI title was of French 
htood. Fashion in such matters counts fur muck while litunmi imiurti changes but 
little in essentials,, and 1 think it would l>o safer tu take fur granted that If 
Mr. Bilker round it would improve hi* business to be called Boulanger i-r 
Biallingei, he would make Lhe change, and Iks in the fas I lion. 

The ethnology of Africa, a# might In- exported, has oeeupb d a good deal uf 
attention. and we have had no less than six papers relating to various parts of 
Africa Two uf them dealt with the inner life and fln|*natltbn* of Lhe West 
African negro* Mr* Manjntlfs piper on iJ Secret Syndetic*," ami that of the Count 
ilc C&nli on the u Ju-Ju laws of the Niger Delta; 1 The former i*aper was 
admittedly in the main a compilation* aided by a short residence in the country; 
but as 1 ventured to point out at the time, it is none the less a valuable record of 
knowledge on that account Many of us have had good reason Id lie grateful ho 
the laborious searcher who has gathered into the modest compass of a single paper 
all the valuable facts on our special subject from the little used pages uf hundreds 
of bulky volumes. Whether or no Mr. Harriott Ls right m thinking that the 
Knglish governor should try to direct the secret societies of West Africa Into 
decent and useful channels is l>cmu| my power to answer. But as the native’s 
slightest act k governed by the laws of those societies, it is clear that they are a 
force that any government will have to reckon with, and if Mr. Marriott has 
helped ever so little in this direction he will have done a useful work. 

Colonel Macdonald's paper, or as lie modestly called it, notes, on the ethnology- 
of the tribes mot with on the Juba Expedition will he found of great importance 
and interest by anyone studying the very complex rein Lions of the inhabitants of 
this portion of Afi ieu. We have to regret that Colonel Macdonald was unable to 
be present to read it himself. The name of Dr. Westennurck is of itself a 
sufficient guarantee that his views on flic nature of the Arab (rinn would be worth 
heating, and it is a matter for congratulation that one of the tjrist-fniks of Id? 
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study of the ethnology of Morocco has been brought before tis. Tiic notes of 
Dr. Kingston on the remains uf human industry found in the Knysiut caves iu 
South Africa seemed U» me to lie of sjiedsl interest, though the writer ninth; no 
pretensions to giving an exhaustive review' of his subject From hit? statements it 
appeared to be quite certain that the very rmlt* atone implements found in these 
caves wen? the productions of previous generations of existing natives. Uutd they 
Tiecti found under other renditions there would have been great temptations to 
make rudeness of form and a remote antiquity go together. I have a strong 
impression that it will lie found that the stone implement- question in Africa 
generally will have to !"■ studied «n it* merits and independently of the familiar 
classification of more northern lauds, anti I shall not lie surprised if it should turn 
out that the tnass of so-called puhvulithic tyfiO found in various parts of the 
African continent are in reality of comparatively recent origin. 

I must not forget a tribute of praise to Ur. Dennett for his admirable, though 
all tw sliorl, account of the cannibal Fang of Western Africa, a type of w'liat such 
Held work should be. This interesting tribe of people, one of whose peculiarities 
is that they use the crossbow, have ljcen much written about lieforc in n 
picturesque fashion, but it remained for Dr. Leu licit to give US the plain 
unvarnished tele of their daily life, told as only he can tell it who has become 
their (rusted friend. 

Colonel Sir Thonms Holdich gave ns two very graphic papers on the “ Tribes on 
Llie North-West Frontier of India" whose good or ill humour makes so much 
difference to the comfort iff our government there. It is pleasant to Lhiuk that 
there seems to lie no prospect of trouble in that quarter at the present moment, 
thanks to the men of the stamp of Sir Thomas Holdich. From our Sccteturv, 
Mr. Crooke, wc had an excellent yesmuc of the survivals of printiLive methods of 
disposing of the dead iu India, a subject on which he is well qualified to speak. 
It is one of the most important in the study of racial affinities, for it is one of the 
customs which all folk whether primitive or civilized change with the greatest 
te iu< 'tuner. Another Indian authority. Colonel Temple, has given us a moat 
interesting monograph on the " Origins of Currency/' a very Intricate and difficult 
subject, hut which by lucidity of style and clearness of demonstration Colonel 
Temple wits able to render instructive and easy of understand! ng. 

Gne of our meetings was held in common with the members of the Folklore 
Society, a sign of amicable relations which I trust will always be maintained. 
Tim special occasion of this was to do honour to Professor Starr, of the University 
of Chicago, a city ill which anthropology scerna to bold oil ideal position. Professor 
Starr had made, during sundry visits to Mexico, a collection of objects illiistmiin.- 
Folklore; these he had sent over to England as a gift to the Folklore Society, who 
in turn have deposited (hem in (he museum at Cambridge. Those members of the 
Institute who were fortunate enough to be present, when Professor Starr gave an 
account of the collection will. X am sure, agree with mo that an evening cmdd 
scarcely be parsed in a more* interesting and cult*ruining fashion 
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It is exactly a quarter of a century ago since I had the honour to he elected 
a member of this institute, mid I recently hud the curiosity to read again the 
excellent address delivered by Dr. Busk, at that time the retiring President, and 
I Found in it some few facts to cheer us, though at the same time the progress of 
the Institute has not been so marked in all directions us wo might fairly have 
hojKxi Dr. Husk was compelled to allude to the state oi' civil war that »t that 
time divided English anthropologists into two or perhaps men® tumps. This stun- 
of things has fortunately for us passed into the domain of history* and the 
iliHcnsstuiis at our meetings rarely travel beyond the subjects of the papers, to 
which the members are now aide to devote all their energies* The institute had 
nt that moment just emerged from a peril*! of great financial difficulty, by the 
liberality of a number ul the members, a considerable jroimrtioii of whom arc 
happily still among m t end one subject of regret to the President was the 
in ability of the Institute to publish adequately the papers that were presented, 
such publication being obviously one of its main functions. In this respect we can 
at Hie present time claim to iiavc made a distinct advance. The Journal in its new 
form, which him been on its trial amc© August! is, I think, a creditable 

publication, of which we have no need to be ashamed, and the manifest advantages 
of the linger size in the quality and nppootsnce both of text and plates are 
justification enough for the change- At the same time we arc aide to publish all 
the papers brought before us UnU urc considered worthy of a place hi the JuttrunL 
l can, however, quote oim of Dr. Busks remarks ns entirely applicable to our 
present situation. Ho said in 187^ that “to enable the Institute to Lake the 
(rtsttkm it ought and deserves to occupy, a far more ample revenue ihuu we nt 
present enjoy is indispensably necessary 1 " Xb truer description of our present 
condition could be given Limit iSll^, and it is not plca&uit to think that in spite *F 
the firm position Unit our branch of science now enjoy* wc should have an In-tlor 
report than this on the condition of the exchequer- It does not seem likely that 
anthropology will be among the moat popular studies of the ordinary English man, 
though many of its branches can claim results that have a very practical hearing 
on the well-being both of tin: individual and the community, Fupufari ty, however, 
is not always a benefit to a serious study, and if it lie not too paradoxical I should 
Hk l' to say that while it would be doing good work to popularize anthropology", I 
doubt whether it would benefit anthropology to he popular, as a science* It wouU 
he a for greater service to popularize its results, and in this respect I think the 
Institute could do good work even with it* present limited resources During the 
post year I have thought of expedients in this direction* ami others Slav© been 
suggested to tm Onu of th i>m seemo likely tu came about in the near future and 
this is the delivery of lectures hy well known authorities in the various branches 
of our subject, in memory of one of our moat distinguished Presidents Professor 
Huxley- Such returns will be independent of and in addition to the ordinary 
busing of the session* and will bo of a chu meter to he readily followed and 
understood without any special acquaintance with the mysteries of anthropological 
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^deuce, That such lectures eon and sliunld I.*? is shown by the attendance- 

at the analogous lecture at the Itoyal Institution ami elsewhere, end I earn well 
conceive that U) a vast number of people it will come as a surprise that more use 
has not I jeon made of curious and Interesting facts ! Visit me now Milled with the 
uninviting title, Aiitlcroixilogy, It in in this fonn that I trust popularity will come 
Lo us p ami not as an interference with our more specialised commuhictLlimis, which 
must always remain the foundation of oar knowledge, and the main reason for our 
existence. It is clearly out of the qucHtiuu, at the same time, Lhal we can 
successfully court popularity by their moans* iuid p as I said before* 1 scarcely think 
it desirable to try. Many of my audience to-night must have felt more than oune 
ilm ]stin that mines to all nf ti.s when a JuUurfu weiidbfe that im heavrir, 
sympathetic though they limy lie, cminot follow hh arguments* or arc manifest I v 
unfamiliar with the terms or names that lie uses and which the lime limit lorbidn 
him to explain or amplify. To make such an occurrence impossible in any society 
is worth an ofibrt, and 1 believe the mslitutiriu of the Huxley Ice Lure* will do 
Hindi LownrdH this end here. At Ua- same time, although tin 1 briiuitn: indicate* that 
there will In? Lwo kinds of audiences, na there will he two kinds of lectures, it inusi 
stoj for a moment be thought UutL the members of the Institute will lie 
excluded from any of the diHeussb ins, or that any d their privileges will [h; 
curtailed. On the other hand, these will be considerably Increased. and, we trust, 
lo the advantage of everyone concurntnL 

While I am dealing with this launch of my subject . 1 wish to remind wemlioft 
nf the Institute that they Imvo it in their |joyver to add roiisldcruhlv to the interest 
ol the evening meetings by making small contributions either ha the way t if 
exhibiting specimens and providing u short note, or by sending to the Secretary 
noU J H either of recent rik oversea or nf other matters within our *eope. Such 
unpretending comimimcali>m* not uidy lender Ihepi-oceijdiiigs more interesting, but 
they might frequently serve the purpose of keeping us more up to date, and addio 
the permanent value of our ./mow/. Almost every member, moreover, can help in 
this way, and swell the bulk of useful * Miscc4kimn/ a 

Lifonty * —We have beard iu the Council's report that several valuable 
additions have been lately uiadb to the library, and this opens up a prospect 
which will need Lhe earnest consideru lim] of the Council and officers before very 
long. Our library, although it can scarcely claim any tiling like completeness, has 
yet attained proportions which very nearly equal the shelf-room at present 
available, and Lilia without counting u quantity of pamphlet* which will in due 
voums lie hoii sid ami placed on the shelves. In our present rooms there fc 
practically no means of extending the library accommodation to any u^fnl 
extent; m the other ham I, ihc increase of the library ib eontuiaotis and fairly 
regular, our exchanges ufonc roqturing a certain number of additional fecL o[ 
shelving per annum. Thus it is only a mailer of the subplot arithmetic to 
estimate the earliest moment it which we shall reach the and of tmi tether an i 
then the very actions question will arise whether it is possible for us in oU uhj 
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wore Ltjoin 1st uur present quarter, wJikli will of iruuiw involve ti cmTespi railing 
mcreusG in rent; secondly, supposing such uu extension of room be obtainable 
hem, whether wft should avail ourselves of it. and hear the rulditiuml burden of 
reiiL; -ur thirdly, whctber we should try to obtain roomier qnArlei's within our 
moans daewhare These are weighty ipiesriumt, liivoWng n great many iueicleutul 
lE it! Lenities. and the Council will not have an easy tusk in Hading a satbfactory 
solution. 1 do not propose oven to suggest at this moment which uf Lhr 
ultemaxives is to be preferred, hut I ieel it itay duty tip point, out clearly what b 
before i|ifi p fiud I trust that wo nhiill lie able to avoid the painful course that has 
Ipocn followed by one Society in the name eonjuimim 1 , that b, in *dl the Hhnirv 
by auction, u eotmse which for us would, ! think, have fatal consB^usuces, 

The Council have reported to you the issue of the new edition uf the AWe* 
runt Qfttric# m A nth ropology under the editorship of Ur. flntsun and uiyaelf. 
As before, the British Association lias granted the funds necessary, in id N> its 
Connell our warm thanks arc due for helping us in so practical ti way—-for it 
must not be forgotten that we owe many useful jmpera to the publication of that 
lit Lit:- book, and it will nut be denied that uur iwinL Jmrmds Jmve Uxin the 
richer by its means, While ibe form and general wj|Kx;t of the Itook remains much 
the Kuim- m before, yat Dr. Garson lias found it necessary Lo make vmy drastic 
alterations in the physical section, which lie had m Lvhtirge, and 1 taut well believe 
Lhat during the internal of mrm years that has parsed since the previous issue, 
iiiiiikcd advance has l>eea made hi the methods of that branch of uiithiupulogy, 
and that the instructions required considerable revision. ! du not know that 
any apology in required from me for leaving my |«ut uf the work* dealing wit h 
ettmograpby, without any aueh severe alteration; lad. at the same time, 1 think 
it wall tu [toiui, out that while observations in Llm physiud section cun only 
be usefully made; by a properly qualified. physician or stugmi, the queries on the 
ethnographical side arc: purposely so fmined as to enable any intelligent’ and 
uhservunL person mi Urn spot to deal with ihcim This difference is an cisHundul 
one and w ill sene to explain why the second |wllL of the book is less subject In 
modification than Lho first* l am fully aware that there is rnjiu fur u manual 
treating ethnography from a Beverely scientific atand|H>lut f and that this will ugihe 
in time I do uot doubt, but at present I feta 1 it would haw a very I i lulled e lieu Lit ion, 
While on the subject of the- collection of anthrupulogicul material, 1 will lake 
i he opportunity of saying a few words on the project of a bureau of Ethnology, 
which has beon liu«ru than once mentioned iu tJjb room, and for which I for one 
venture tu untidpnte u successful future, in spite of official apathy. 

It will he romemU:rvi| that as long ago as the Livci^mju! meeting oi Hu' 
British Asisi^ifltiuii 1 vcuitm^d to bring for waul a motion on the sulyect, ui^nig 
the prompt c^toMiehmsut of a huroau for the collection of mithropologieuj diU;^ 
under the auspices of ii tkpvmnnieut DepartiuimL. I kid considorabk steesaon the 
utility that smell u bureau would have, not only for men of science, but for the 
Government which wuuld possess, after the lap^e of ti few yea« b, a great 
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ijuunLily iif valuable infiiniiutioii ru^nHling the hundreds of primitive mill's with 
is 3 ioiu wc eithei have constant daily relations 01 with wtinin wi; imtsisinnulls’ i;li)ih l 
iuUt contact, 1 ml limed also the valuable argument that nil this work would lie 
done, the remits arranged mid classified for reference, nnd at. the tliyjmsal > .f the 
officers of tljo Goveinmem, almost wit]unit coni to the State. For it b mi essential 
jwrt of the scheme that the field work of the bureau is to in* entirely carried on 
hy the trained men already in Government. employ in our distant possesriotiw mid 
I have gum! reus, m- for lidiaving Lliut many such men, naval officers, the trained 
"tUchds of the Intelligence I • ranch of the War Office, Commissioners aud Ailiuiuis- 
i nihm in our (Yilonies ami Protectorates, would cheerfully and willingly employ 
their leisure in this work. Such is a brief outline of the scheme, and [ hope you 
will pardon mV repeating it now in case some mcinWn* of the Institute may mu 
1x1 ulremly acquainted with it. The Council of the British Association received 
the resolution favourably, u Committee was appointed to consider it, and this 
Committee reeommmuled llmt the Trustees of the Kritish Museum ahuithl V* 
iuvited to undertake the working of the bureau. This lanly was accordingly 
approached, and ! was then informed LlutE, if tin: scheme wore- to he worked at the 
British M ttsomn, the 1 m reaii h >f ethnology would lie attached to my depart Incut. Tins 
U;id by no means been u [mri of my original programme, Imt 1 was clearly lojiind 
to accept the additional resjamtilbility. < i>uimu 1 1lenti oils were then opened with 
the I'oraigu Office, in order to obtain the sympathetic co-operation of its odicers, 
amt l bad an interview with Sir Thomas Saxutenmn. who was favourably impressed 
witli the uuefnluetts of the proposed work, and was good enough to address letters 
In the chiefs of the Protectorates in East Africa, institu ting them to carry out the 
wishes of tiu» Trustees of the British Museum, so far as it did not interfere with 
their ordinary duties. This seemed very promising, nud in order to liegiti the 
Work 1 applied for a clerk to help in the uorresjHmdence that I foresaw would 
soon liecomc a serious item. 

At tor overcoming the objections of the Treasury, who maintained that sue It 
work us was contemplated did not appear to be within the scope of the British 
Museum, the request was finally granted, and a clerk will in due euum be 
appointed, but with u condition. The condition is this; that if the work of tim 
Bureau of Ethnology increases to any considerable extent, it must then lie 
transferred elsewhere. 


However thus may be, 1 have thought that the present is u good opportunity 
to state the course that affairs have followed, for the information of the Institute, 
It seems that the best policy now is to create so good and useful a department 
that even the Treasury will see that it could not well be dispensed with m,d i, 
this end I will devote my hut clforts, and if. as I confidently l,r>pe, the bureau be 
successful, we must then be prepared with a plan for its more extended working 
and il habitat in which the work can be carried on. ^* 

There is another project that I ventured to put forward i n tt v address at tU 
m"U,, s Ot lb. Eriluh AmocMob. tU, U* (mu™ position o! tho 
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ethnographical collections under my charge at the if use tun. In this 

matter I |y±d hopes that the few mouths that had elapsed would have seen some 
progress ; hut our national circumstances have been entirely unfavourable, and at 
the present moment i think it would be both mradvisablo and useless to try to 
educate public opinion with regard to n ndunne of tide kind. Our counsels mid 
ideas would fall on ears necessarily and rightly pre-oesupied with the vital issues 
now being decided in Smith Africa, Issuer the importance of which we reCogmao 
to ilae full, Odd I am sure that we shall best consult the dignity i«f our Hindis hy 
waiting patiently until a successful conclusion has beam reached in South Africa, 
when we can w ith propriety and more probable success press out views on the 
Government for the establishment of a properly appointed museum of autliropolcigy. 
I have ventured to identify the Institute with this scheme; for I know that I 
have the sympathy and support of the Council, and T am convinced that the 
foundation of such a museum would form a potent fee tor in the success of Lise 
Institutes 1 am equally sure time until the national collections of ethnography 
are in such a position as to admit of their being worked on methods more adapted 
to the requirements of the subject than is at present possible, we ahull never take 
the scientific position to which our empire is entitled In tins belief curiously 
enough, I am supported by more titan one of our foreign competitors, who. while 
they are naturally anxious to increase the treasures of their own uiusrun^ at the 
same time are catholic enough in their views to realise that if England neglects 
her vast opportunities, while It may be in part their gain, yet it cannot fail to 
nu tail ultimate loss in the amount of material available far study. 

While we may lament, the apathy of the in anthropological science, there 
m conSLikmhle satisfaction to be derived from the activity seen in centres where 
the impetus is derived from other sources. At (.‘ambridge great efforts are being 
made to bring anthropology to the Trout, by means uf expeditions and publication- 
The Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres .Straits and Sarawak, 
under the leadership of Dr, A. C, I lad Jon, returned at the end of May, after a 
successful mission. The main object of the Expedition was to study the Torres 
Straits Islanders m completely as possitdo, mid a good deal of work was accom¬ 
plished in the detriments of physical Euithropology, prchupUysicSp linguistics, 
and general ethnography. Gh&emtions have been recorded mid collect ions made 
which will furnish materials for a monograph on the Inlanders,, which in due 
course will lie published hy the Gambridge tlnivemLy Press. Some of the 
members uf the Expedition visited various portions of the coast of British New 
Guinea for the purpose of comparing the Torres Straits Islanders with the 
Papuan! and Melancrinns of the mainland* and some valuable work was nccum- 
pushed Most uf Lhe members of the Expedition accepted a very hospitable 
invitation from Mr + Charles Hose, the President of the Baiam District of Sara wok* 
Here a large number of anthropometric: data were obtained, and a good insight 
Into the diameter and mode of life of various interior tribes of Sarawak was 
gained. Dr. Hadden has also laid the foundation for a study of the decorative art 
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Ml TillV thP kngllfl8 “ ; Ul,t il U to detail the 

r;*s«f “ i the Expedmon ^ *• —a* *1 

I ill li^hed. Mr. He™ demt the gratitude of antbrnpologisto, ft0t only for 
j“ d for placing hi 9 uncled fanwfel^ 0 f 

"f li,c mtivE »*• ^ M Sfueets, but for hfe jaJStv 

5ne “ !JeCtunjfl «* ethnography of hi s dfabfct to the Briti-h 

’ 1 ;7 J T Jil " 7*** lf> lh * UniTOKit y ^ ^fflWdge. Mr How, is now lN 
, .iinl mi furlough, and wo hope to have the pleasure of learning from him 
goutf thing a bon i the natives whom lie governs m wisely. 

l i Mr ’ W 1-tiiDbridge mon/Jms turned to acconni hie local know 

B *" f ' " hm -rganieed mi expedition comped of g™d, Ifitl * 

fmm O* fort I ami Ulnhrfdg* to study the fauna, Horn, and antinomy ,,f tlh , 

* fa a J, 1 enillt,1,In 1 Rr - V f cw particulara are yet to hand, hut I gather that 
(‘xiHslibott Im* met with wnf derable anceess, and a ..*r of etlmteraphic.il 

ITrTY ’T, ftJTiTOi in *» "ill imppkment "the vw 

^ * eetlon tll[U ^ gnve to the University three yean, m ri( JJ 
nutely, Mr. Skeat j» at present invalided by |>eril*ti ^ f rt,l ‘ 

A lrctmeehip on Physical Anthropology, in connection with the Human 
Anatomy Tripos, has b*m instituted by the Cmvenritv of Cambridge f or tKt . 

^‘ r I'ri ?%"*** fra “ l t?IG Umam amittmy k * satisfactory 

ind that the <*uw* of Itot.im* and the pi*#*! im truefcife, which wei 
^muntondy «mod on by Hr. Haddon for several yea* have l,en »t on a 
l-nnanem Imam ftofeasor iMLstor is to 1* congratulated on having ,w 
< gtlien.il his school. Our Fellow, Dr, W. L H- Ducltwortt. wh.. has re id 
TOl P"*®* 1 * U r,,re **•« T«b‘tnie, hns been appointed to the lectureship. 

■om Oxforf there is little to record except a steady inch*** in the 
mdogicid oud amlneo logical collection* and for the future (he most hopef,,] 
'*'■ 1M ,mt " IS « dirndl . .. <* r lin „ r , in ‘ 

T” . . . f,,r W P“WP» '■' Helical if tmtota which admit 
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tioiis by ntudi'Uta Mr. Ilalfuui s lung illness, however, must have had an effect f>n 
the usefulness of the collections, which owe so much to his energy and skill. 

In the Askmolean Mueeiiin, which through ihe munificence of tholateDr. 
Fort !1 1tin has received ktge accessions Oils year, the principal acquisitions of 
anthropological interest are it small but very valuable series of Chinese anil 
Japanese bronzes in the Fortnuin collection; n further instalment of typical 
specimens from M. Siret s excavations in Spain, which illustrate, for comparison 
with other Mediterranean aeries, a number of features in wuiv Iberian civilisation ; 
and a rich series of tomb-gruups of the later " Libyan pan-grave ’ type. from 
Professor Petrie's excavations of 1899. Tiiesc hist, together with objects from 
ILierakuiipolLs and other Egyptian sites, Irnve l*?cn presented by the Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Fund, and reinforce the existing collection on a side on which lh> j museum is 
already becoming peculiarly strong. The museum has also received by deposit 
the ml lection <>F vases and other Greek antiquities formed by Mr. Edmund Oldfield, 
which includes several choice and unusual representations of familiar * >reek myt hs, 
particularly <>f the making of Fandom, of fEdjpus end iho Sphinx, and of the 
attack of Heracles upon iSnsiris: the lasl-tuuued being ihc well known rase with 
representations of negroid types by n Greek artist It was publislied long ago by 
Ill. Eielbig in Amalfi thf ImtUtito, 1855. 

Among the contributions to the- practical anthropology of the year must bo 
counted the memoir read at the Dover Meeting « L the British Association by 
Mr. Henry, of the Indian police, on his working of the linger print sy-tom tor 
the identification of criminal*. Mr. Henry gave a minute account of his experi¬ 
ence in the system of measurement* for ideutififlatidn invented by Monsieur 
Hcrtilkm, ami finding it unsatisfactory he fell back on the finger prints method 
id mu former president, Mr. Francis Gabon. The IJertillon system, according 
to Mr. Henry, millers From the radical defect (hm no two iniUvuhuib fire likely 
to produce exactly the same results from any given subject, while there is. 
in addition, nil inherent liability to error or variation in the instruments tliera- 
fmlves, Tims the ton i ml at ion of the results from a number of subjects eftmum Ihj 
ctiissilidl with any approach to the sums certainty that Mr. Hemy dninm for the 
linger prints. In these he has devised a very ingenious mode of classification by 
means of which any person, after half mi hoar’s explanation and practice, can 
unfailingly mu to earth any given linger print among u scries of many thousands, 
and when no found its position can lie defined by a very simple formula. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the police in India have to deal with it thousand 
itiidviduitlB where the English police deal with ten or twenty, anil Mr. Henry has 
claimed for his system that it is practical in its working, and that its results ate 
certain, tor one cogent reason among others, that the personal equation and the 
error in instruments urc both entirely eli min ated. He desires that the most 
exacting teats should he applied, and with that object he baa asked to lie allowed 
to give a demonstration of the system, at the Institute during the spring, when we 
must see that he bus tin* opportunity ul doing so in-fore its ninny expert* ns we can 
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get. together. He thinks also that his case is strengthened by the fact that 
the criminal law in India has been so far changed as lo admit finger prints as 
eh Ijstantive evidence. 

In India the application of rmger prints is not con lined to identification in 
criminal matters only. In all dealings with the native population, Mr. Henry 
informs me, the finger print is grudindly taking the place id the ordinary form of 
identification, and it is found that the impression of the linger upon a receipt for a 
payment is a more effectual bar against attempts at extoithai than any signature 
would be. It is vmy to see how, in any community, it might be put to every-day 
practical row, and during the life-tuna of a testator would afford evidence of Ftu 
greater value than a signature alone eon fummlu 

Another valualde memoir to which I think the attention ?f the member nf 
the Institute may usefully Ini called is that Uy our Fellow, Mr, W, Gnwknd p on 
tEie “ Early Metallurgy of Gcfpper, Tin, and Iron in Europe,” published by the 
Society of Antiquaries, in the A reltirotoffio* Much has liecn written on this 
subject, ho fruitful in difficulties, but tins in the first time that it lias been under¬ 
taken by one so well equipped by previous lmining us Mr. Howland, whose career 
in Japan wsls a happy combination of metallurgy with archies dog}'. One point of 
great interest that in his judgment is still undecided, is whether iron or bronze was 
first used by man, though it k probable that many archaeologists have made up 
i heir in link on the subject: but he dispels altogether the idea that them 1$ any 
grader difficulty p by the most primitive process, in producing an implement of iron 
than hi making one of copper or bronze, and endorses iJr. I'eity 8 opinion that, 
niotaUmgieaUy, the Age of lion should precede the Bronze Age. I venture to cite 
this one point among many of great interest in the paper, in order us draw atten¬ 
tion to the importance of recording carefully the occurrence of iron mart in an 
intern Lent of the Stone or Ages, for, m Mr. Gowland points out, it is 

unlikely that iti ordiuaiy circii instance* uu iron object of, for example, Hie later 
Stone Age, would lie at. this date anything but a mass of rust. 

There Es one argument bearing hn Hie general question of the priority of iron or 
bronze lliat I dn not remember lo have seen noticed, and though its application b 
limited, it maybe worth stating. In the bed of the river Thames from Windsor to 
I'hikca have teeufouhd + fmin lime !>* Uiihn im rollers of iAo-. ..1 pn-i ,^rs, ranging 
from the stone implements of the Drift up t» our own lime. The materials of which 
these mu aim are made are of all kinds, Hint amt other stones, bronze, iron, wood* 
and so foi'tk Alt these materials, with the single exception of ii*nj t have 
undergone much Hie same ahemtions in tlse bed of the rivet im would have 
occurred had they been buried on laud, though there may uccamonally be 
differences in the degree of clmnge, Wli m an iron object, such as n sword, is 
recovered from the river, it is more often than not found to have retained for the 
nioRt part a perfectly smooth anrfaci*. upon which any amattionta] features are 
often plainly to bo discerned as if recently executed. In this condition I have 
wn tmn swords of pre-Roman, Roman, Saxon, and later times: but among the 
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hundroifo of iron articles from the Thames that I have hod through ray hands, I 
have never encountered one piece that could not with certainty, and from cxtraimoufi 
evidence^ be attributed lo some period more recent than the Bronze Ago. The 
position therefore would seem to be this ‘—The Thames Valley has been inhabited 
by man at aj! time*, from the earliest of which we have knowledge, this continued 
habitation beingproved by remains of all the periods with w hich we are acquain ted. 
We know, from other evidence, that man used iron implements at and after a 
particular period, and Llii_s knowledge is confirmed by the record of the Thames 
itself, in which relics of iron of all these succeeding periods have been found, the 
earliest of them fully ns well preserved ns the most modertL I do not think, 
therefore, that it is an unfair deduction to draw that if instruments of iron had been 
used in the Thames Valley in earlier times than is shown by the evidence of other 
sites (*.*., an earlier titan the Bronze Age) we meat have encountered them. But as 
we do not move with anything of iron that cannot bo assigned in post-bronze times, 
wp can only assume that man was unacquainted with the metal, The bed of 
tbtf Thames is not the only spot that has the quality of preserving iron; other 
streams have the sumo peculiarity, if that term can bo used, md a review of thu 
probabilities would scarcely seem to Ira in favour of the theory that, iron was 
known and used before and during the whole length of the Bronze Ago, seeing that 
the many thousand discoveries have furnished no proof of it. 

I cannot refrain from calling attention to one useful fact in connection with 
anthropology that has eonm prominently to the front during the last few years. 
It was common enough a generation or more ago, when discoveries of the early 
ngCfl that We roughly rail praMstoiie were made in England, «r in Northern 
Enrope, to call in the aid of the anthropologist to help in determining the race or 
affinities sf the occupant of the tomb. It was considered that with the primitive 
relics left by our own rude forefathers the methods of anthropology had an affinity 
and a proper place. But if it had been suggested to a student of Greek art that 
our methods could help to unfold and make clear the story of the origin of Hellenic 
culture, the claim would surely have been received with the haughty assurance 
tliM there could be no possible connection between the two subjects. It would have 
been urged thirl although Greek art bad undergone vicissitudes, so that at certain 
times or places it stood at a higher level than at others, yet that in its essence it 
wm u heaven-bun gift that had descended upon tho land of the Greeks where it. 
had flourished for a very few centuries, and had then passed fur ever, owning no 
human parentage, and, it may almost he said, leaving no progeny. Snell was tliti 
petition taken up by most students of Greek art of the last generation, and it was 
a position that no one thought of assailing. But within the last twenty years a 
great and useful cluuige hi^ come over the methods adopted in attacking the 
culture problems of the M odi term ri can area. It is now recognised in all cenlnis of 
study that this most sublime and exquisite of hu man productions have their 
beginnings in the over-mastering need for the beautiful which is as much inborn 
with the warrior nf the ago o! bronze as with the dilettan te of the court of Lorenzo 
Vol. XXX (N,S. III). c 
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Magnificent. It is dearly seed that there nmst lie a connecting chain joining 
in a long line of inevitable continuity the feeble and often laugh able dibits at 
beauty of early Mediterranean man witli the 1-jftioaV sn<l moan splendid artistic 
achievements that the world lias ever aeon. It b practically admitted Owl man's 
freedom, if not of thought, at any rate uf expression, is in practice bounded by Ike 
limits of the culture stage of the period and country m which lie lives; that while 
fm cannot escape the influence of the preceding stage, ho cannot on the other hand 
do more than make Ins own little step in the never-ending march of human 
progress, leaving to the next generation the task of following on, In oLher 
woubj this b merely the recognition of ilia fact that the principle of evoluthn is 
:*s mnoh applicable to the essentials of the highest art, &» it is in the realm of 
biology. Prolmhly Ibis proposition will scarcely be disputed, hut it is one thing 
to accept uu abstract proposition and ijutte another to apply it in a practical 
manner. And it is In the practical application of this principle that we have during 
the last two or three decades made such an advance in the held of arehnjologr which 
lies just on the other side of history. It iss now seen that the similarity in the 
methods of burial, or of the objects associated with the dead, at the two etuis of 
the Mediterranean, Ls scarcely likely hi be an accidental coincidence, and that the 
fact of the discovery being on :i classical site has but little if wiy bearing on its 
comparative value, The glamour of Homeric tradition has been so for cast aside 
that we can now, without incurring contempt, compart; the relics irmti n Homeric 
site with the analogOUn remains from less historic Iniuls, deni with them In the 
SbL ine way, and ajply to them the same terminology. It Is to the iVH.iinlu.itul 
discoveries of Dr. Schliemnnn that we owe this great stop; they wore so unlike 
what, according to tradition, they should have been, that a new departure was 
inevitable, and by degrees their true hearing on tin- world’s history was recognised 
Since then many ardent and wed-equipped workers have followed this new line of 
research, Mr. Arthur Evans, Professor Petrie, Mr. J, L Myras and others, with Urn 
rusiili flint wo have, at Oxford at any rate, a collection .where thu student can 
understand the beginnings of url, and realise the value of comparative anthropology. 

1 must now say n few words to record our sense of the great loss that wo 
havu suffered In the death, after a useful and honoured career, of our former 
President, Sir Will bun Flower. To me he was a kind friend of more than twenty 
years' standing, and I shall always remember with affection his kindly face, 

Sir William Henry flower, K-hMS., LL.lt D.C.L., D.So*, 1 .H.S., Post I'resident 
nud Vice-President of the Anthropological Institute, died on the find of July, 
1839, at the age of 6S years, Uo was the second stm of thn late Mr. Edward 
Ford ham Bower, of Statfcnkm-Avou, and wits educated at University College, 
London, uml the Middlesex Hospital for the medical profession, which he entered 
bv liceouiing a member u£ the lloyal Collogo of Surgeons of England in March, 
1B&4. At that time this country became involved ia the Crimean war, to which 
lie proceeded as Assistant Surgeon to the 63td Knot, and at the conetusion of the 
war received the Crimean Medal with **la$ps for Ainu , Inkcrmnn, Balaclava, mid 
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Sebastopol, rtud the Turkish Medal. After his return to Enghmd he became a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, and was appointed Assistant Surgeon t j j 
Middlesex IIcapital and Curator of the Museum of tliat School and practised as a 
eui^eon till 13GIj when he was appointed Conservator of the Museum of the 
Koval College of SuigeouE, a position he retained till the summer of 1884* when 
he was made Director of the Natural History Department of the British Museum 
at South Kensington on the retirement- of the kte Sir Richard Owen. 

Although Sir William Flower has earned for himself a great and well merited 
reputation by his labours in tins field of Zoological Science, and in connection with 
Zoological Mtufeuui3 n yet on the present occasion it is necessary' to ramftti** the 
limits of this notice of him strictly to bm work as an anthropdlogisL 

It was hi 1877 thnt he became a member of this Institute* and began to 
identify himself prominently with anthropology p chiefiy, I believe, through the 
influence of his ol<l and valued friends, the late Mr. George Busk and Professor 
RoUcstum About this time he began a revision of the Catalogue.! of thy Human 
Osteology contained in lIiu Museum of the Royal College uf Surgeons* the 
numerous additions to whicth, chiefly made hy his exertions, having rendered the 
previous catalogue by Sir Richard Owen practically useless for the purpose it was 
designed. Although he published in conjunction with Dr. Marie an account of 
L3ie 44 Dissection of n Burfhwoman ?! in the A ntkropxdwj £oa f Mttricw w* far hock us 
1867* it was nut till 1878 that the first of Jib inure scrums contributions to 
Anthropological Science appeared a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution nn 
“ Tho Native Races of the Pacific Ocean*" and published in the Reports i>f that 
Institution for 1878, From that time onwards he was ever mom nr leisa engaged 
advancing knowledge lioth by pen and word of mouth iu the department of 
anthropology in 1379 his first paper on 44 the Osteology and Affinities of the 
Natives of the Andaman I stands r> appeared in our Jmmutfy and in the following 
year eiii equally important cuimnuideation on ,4 the CmniaL Characters of the 
Natives of the Fiji Mum1&" In 1881 we bad a paper from film on Collection 
of Monumental Heads and artificially deformed Crania feme MnUicullOi 1 * The 
same year he (lid signal service to the uiueu of anthropology in this country and 
trO this Institute iu particular, in the first place, by the address which he delivered 
as President of the then Sub-Section Anthropology at the Jubilee Meeting of the 
British Association held at York, from which resulted a donation from the late 
Dr. Mnirhead of Glasgow of £100 bo tl m Institute, and in the second place* 
by the publication of the Catalogue, previously referred to. of Human Osteology in 
the Museum of the Royal College of Sutge*m By Ids lecturer on anthropology* 
Hunterian Professor, delivered at the College of Surgeon^ and published In the 
Bri&fah Mtdical Journal for several years about this period* while ho was engaged in 
classif ying ond ft mmgmg the Anthropological Collec tion in ilw Museum, he did a 
great deal to fatnilmriee menders of the medical profession and others with the im- 
jN^rtiiuee of the comparative anatomy of man, aiul was the means of bringing many 
specimens of human osteology In *ur museums, and wot least, led the way to Else 
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aeipiiaition by the Council of the College of the large anil magnificent cnlleetion of 
skeletons mid skulls of the Into Dr, Barnard Davis In 1880, Many of our Fellows 
will yet remember the Bresidential Addresses ho delivered (it thcsnnUid meetings 
of this Institute in 1884 and 1885, published in our Jourtutfa for those years. In 
tbo first of these he discussed the aims and prospects of <mthr$©U®T, while the 
Hultject of the second was the dossifleation of the varietieg of the human spades. The 
perioil between 1877 and 1835 may ho considered that during which his principal 
contributions to anthropology were made. Although short relatively to the time 
zoological literature had the benefit of his work, liis anthropological contributions 
produced during it are of the greatest importance, containing as they do not mete de¬ 
scriptions of specimens, lmt tire results also of now and original lines of thought mid 
investigation, and gfUcrulisBtioiis of already acquired facts, so that they must over 
ronmiii os landmarks in the history of anthropology. The chief cause of Ida active 
participation in original research in anthropology slackening off at the period 
mentioned is attributable to tlio sphere of his labours having been transferred 
fiiun the College of Surgeons Museum to Lhe more elevated post of Director of 
the Natural History Museum ti«. South Kensington it) the latter part of 1884. 
Henceforth his work lay more in the adudnistratiim of i licit large Institution than 
iu the investigations of the Zoological and Anthropological Laboratory from which 
ho was now removed, much to the loss of our particular branch of science, But 
although no longer able with Ins other duties to take as active a pert hi anthropo¬ 
logical research as he would otherwise have done, we ore indebted to him for 
many smaller contributions at our meetings and in our Journal, of which that on 
41 The Size of the Teeth as a character of liace ” deserves special naifco, and not 
least for Ills last address delivered in the Shcldoutan Theatre at Oxford as 
President of the Section Anthropology at tlio Meeting of the British Association 
in 18H4, a most memorable oeesision, apart from oilier considerations, as king 
the last meeting of the Association in which he and the late Professor the lit. 
Hon, Thomas Henry Huxley attended and took part. Lastly, we must not hi; 
unmindful of tlio very valuable work he inaugurated, and was actively engaged in 
up to Lhe time when ill-health was the cause of his retirement from lhe Director¬ 
ship of the Natural History Museum* to advance the study of anthropology by 
the formation of a collection iu thru Museum to illustrate the comparative 
anatomy of man winch would appeal to the thousands who during Lhe course 
of the year visit that great Institution, and which we trust those succeeding him 
will tolas no effort to develop to ft still greater extent than declining health 
permitted him to do. 

While the foregoing is a brief epitome of lhe work in anthropology which 
Sir William Flower haa loft behind him for tin- benefit id nurMilvcs am] future 
generations, no record of it would ho complete without some reference of a 
personal nature to himself. 

Hr, tiftraon, who has kindly furnished me with the facts of Sir William 
Flower's career, says, 11 any stranger making his nctjuniutancc for the first 
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time could not foil to be im pressed with hi* urban* anil gentle maimers. 

' Professor Flower lit cm feiner Mu mi' was the remark made by the Into 
Professor Ermine of Leipzig after his first interview with him. To know him 
intimately was to lovo and esteem him and at the Maine time in hold him in 
veneration. 1 enn only say for my own part that during tiro six years we were 
associated together at the College *>r Surgeons, 1 have never heard or known him 
utter an angry or unkind word, and when lie Inn L to find fault it was dono in the 
gentlest and kindest juffisibla manner. lie Was ever most considenm* of others, and 
the greatest harmony and good feeling ever prevailed from the highest In the 
lowest of the staff; ui the saino time he never condescended to undignified 
familiarities or favour!liam, hut always upheld the position ha had to maintain 
with dignity and graced 1 As in his official relations, so also in his home, which 
was everything to him, and amongst his large circle of friends he was greatly 
beloved and esteemed. On the other hand 1 feel buw that lie would lie the first 
to claim that no small part of his success was due to the support he ever received 
from the gifted and equally estimable lady who was for SO many yea re his devoted 
partner iu life, and has now, with a family equally devoted, to their father, to 
mourn Ins irreparable loss. 

The universal esteem in winch Sir William Flow®* was held Was shown by 
tlm crowds of sorrowing friends and colleagues who attended the fimend service at 
SL Lukes Church, <'liclsca, where he hud been a constant attendant and ema¬ 
il mu leant since lie Look up Ids residence at South Kensington. The Institute was 
represented at the service by Mi*. Eud.ler, Dr, Garson, and myself. 

The name of Dr. Drinton was known ami respected in every spot where 
Anthropology was cared for. Hit* wide knowledge, his industry, and Ids 
sympathetic intelligence mado him a welcome visitor at all times, Daniel 
Garrison Lrinton was tiora in 1837 in Chester County, Pennsylvania, ami after 
graduating at Yule and the Jclfottdu Medical College he entered the army in 1862. 
While on active survice a sunstroke incapacitated him from continuing his career 
in the army, and lie settled in Philadelphia and occupied himself with the literary 
side of ids profession. From Ids student ilnys, however, he had l«eu much 
interested in ethnological questions, and was ft prolific writer, Ho established a 
library and a printing house exclusively for alsaiglual American literature, and 
from this press several valuable works wore issued. Ho filled the office of 
FreiudeiiC of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, a post us 
honourable in America an the emrcspondiDg one is with us. One of Dr. Briuton's 
latest acts was to present his valuable library to the University of Philadelphia. 
He died on the <51st July last. 

■Such is the record, ladies and gentlemen, that T have to lay before you to-day. 
If I have been tedious I am sorry, hut m that case you will he grateful that I have 
refrained from dealing with many ether matters probably equally important that 
have passed through ttiy mind. 
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Introduction, 

T|re ob i eot of tWs paper is to duett® the connection lie tween the sacred oak and 
the cull of the thunder-god. For this purpose it is necessity to give an account, 
firet. of the cult of the thunder-god as practised by the chief peoples of Enrojie, 
ami secondly, of the tree-sanctuaries which are fntuni among the same people*;. 
After this we may consider the evidence for connecting the aw rod oak with the 
cult of the thunder-god ; ami in conclusion im attempt will lie made to give some 
explanation of this connection. Since the myths and cults of the Greeks and 
Humans are comparatively well known, it seemed imiicccssaiy in most '»■<=■>? to do 
more than give inferences to easily accessible authorities. On the other hand I 
have thought it advisable to illustrate at somewhat greater length the Jens 
familiar religions of the northern peoples. In the coume of the discussion I hope 
to show that the thunder-god was the chief deity of the early inhabitants of 
Ein-'ipc, and further that the temples of kto iieathen times were, to » great extent, 
developed out of tree-sanctuaries. 1 think, therefore, it will lie admitted that the 
subject its one of considerable importance for the study of curly European religion 
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| 1. The ThtnuUr-dfrt in tot North. 

II. Petersen in his hunk Out Nordboemes Gwitdtfrktlst ag Gudft-m i Jledrjudd 
has shown that in the North during the last centuries of the heathen ago Thor was 
tnoti! worshipped than any other god. and that his cult hoars every sign of a 
remote antiquity. This subject has Iwen ho fully and ably discussed by Petonwn 
that it is needle® here to do more than briefly recapitulate the main areumenfa! 
wliich lie kta advanced Q 

H'cy are as follows:-^!) Whenever mention is made of figures of the m X l s 
m temples, Thor's figure seems always to take the chief place. i n m ^ ^ 
elated that thu cenlttil positiun was occupicil by any otborgofi In [ 

Thor's figure h the only one mentioned. (2) In compound p Kreom f ^ 

ia vastly more fmjueiit than the name of any other gwL Thus in the Iimdnd,™ 
Bok Thor- occurs in 30 men’s and 21 women’s names, distributed over about 800 
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a. 111 ] 300 persons respectively, On the other hand Frey- occurs only in two men's 
names nml one woman’s name (four persons in nil), while fytim does not ‘occur. 
The significance of these statistics is shown by Lhc fact that persons who boro the 
name of a gml were regarded as lieing under his special protection. 1 In place- 
names also Thfir- is far more frequent than the name of any other god. (3) When 
Scandinavian gods are mentioned hy foreign writers, either Thor is mentioned alono 
or he is represented as the chief of the gods* (4) Especially significant is the 
title Mutytirfa Via rr 11 sanctifier of the earth 1 ’ which is applied to Thor in the 
Bdda, Peterson illustrates this by the use of the phrase }w *iki }>m kwnd (nr 
j>.n. Jotjji mmar) “may Thor sanctify these moil mis (or “these letters ) which 
occurs on two monuments iu Jutland. The fume idea is symbolically expressed bv 
the representation of the hammer on several iiutriptiong in Jutland and Sweden. 
That the hammer was used at funerals is made probable hy the account of Holder's 
funeral in Gylfaffinn iay 49. when? Thor consecrates the pyre with his hammer. A 
similar usage at weddings may Iks inferred from the story in Thn/m^lvuta, 
Petersen infers that the hammer wok used on many other important occasions* 
especially at the opening of tin’ assembly. Hammers used as jwnwnal adornments 
have frequently been found. Tliat they wore used also in public worship is made 
probable by Saxo’s account (jdfi, p. 630) of the large metal hammers (uwllm 
lomalts) which Magnus Nielsen carried away from a temple of Jupiter on one of 
the Swedish islands {about JUJ. 1130). As sanctifier and guardian of the homo 
Thor's figure was carved upon the dmfotffiesttfvr " pillars of the high-sea L 11 (the 
place of honour reserved for the head of the house), The reverence attached to 
these pillars is shown by several stories dealing with the colonisation of Iceland. 
The colonists brought their high-sent pillars with them. Thoroltr threw tlio 
high-seat pillars of his temple nyerljonrd on approaching land and accepted tlio 
direction which they took os an indication where to fix his new home. 1 HaUtttomn, 
son of Thorolfr, prayed Thor to send him high-seat pillar*. 3 (5) It is likely also 
that Thor was regarded as the patron of the assembly. In Iceland, Thursday was 
llie day on which the jifyiwffi (general assembly) was opened. Ibis was also tho 
case with the {?*/*]>% in Norway and with most of the district assemblies in tlio 
Danish islands. (6) Evidence for the cult of Thor In lime of war is given hy tlio 
account of StyrbiGni'a campaign against Eirckr, king of Sweden, and by Kudo in 
his account of the Normans. 

Such are, according to Petersen, the main features of the cult of Thor. The 
importance of the cult may (intimated by the fact llmt it embraces every side 
of public and private life, whereas the cult of Othin is coucerncd chiefly with tho 
military side. Lastly Thor seems to embody the ideal of the nation a l character; 
he is represented os fearless, impetuous, hut lienevoleut towards men. Olliin on 
the other hand is distinguished rather by shrewdness and cunning. 

* CT. Eyrbyggia Safa* fc *, 11, awl the pMaagc from Ami .-Jmid/f. appended to Yighu&oirH 
edition of the Saga. 

* Hyrlyjtjia ,«. 4 . 
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It ifl unfortunate that no figures have survived which may lie identified with 
certainty t& represen tat ions of Thor. Yet there can be little doubt how he was 
depicted, for the Sagas contain several stories of his appearing to his friends or 
enemies upon earth. 1 He is represented as n man of large and powerful build, in 
tlie prime of life, and having a red beard. The equipment of the god us depicted 
in the mythological poems is remarkable, especially from the negative side. His 
weapon is almost always the hammer.* He is never represented us possessing 
*P*ar. sword, shield, helmet, or coat of mail Agnin in travelling he either goes on 
foot or drives in a carriage drawn by goats. A home is never ascribed to him. 
In GHmnvm&t 29, immediately More the enumeration of the horses which the 
gods ride when they come to do justice wider Yggdrasill’s Ash, it is staled that 
Thor has to wade through several streams on his way thither, The horses of Othin, 
Freyr, Ilcimdallr and Balder are mentioned also elsewhere, The antiquity of the 
representation of Thor may lie estimated by the absence of the horse and of all 
the ordinary weapons of war. His equipment indeed resembles that uf a hem of 
the Stone Age rather than of any subsequent period. Both from the shape of the 
hammer as depicted on Runic stones, etc,, and from the Tact that the word 
(ONorse Umarr) also means ‘rock' 1 and is perhaps related to O.Buig, kamy 
' stone " mid kindred word*, it appears not unlikely that Thor’s liammer was 
originally u atone implement. 

Human aaerifiees in connection with this cult are seldom mentioned. They 
were known, however, both among the Normans (ZW<>, i, 1) and in Iceland 
{I-Atrtyiftjiii, «. 1(F), though in the latter 1*060 the victims were probably condemned 
criminals,* It is somewhat remarkable that in both these eases death seems to 
have been inflicted by felling with a wooden instrument. Elsewhere sacrifices of 
horses and oxen* and u fieri ngs of bread and meat* art* mentioned. Besides the 
sacrifices there is one other point which deserves mention. In Icelandic temples 
it seems to have Iwon the custom to keep a sacred fire in the afhfts {pj. p. 28) 
which was never allowed to die out. Since the temple described In Kitdmtingas. 2, 
where this notice occurs, was primarily a Thor-temple, it is likely that this holy 
fire was connected with the cult of Thor. 

It has been show n by iVtereen {sec above) that the blessings conferred by 
Thor apply to all departments uf human life. HU connection with weather ami 
natural phenomena is surprisingly little evidenced in Norwegian-Icelandic 
literature. I his is tio doubt due in part to the disuse of the old ward for 

thunder. In Iienmark and Sweden on the other hand, where the words tcrdrn 

mid Sita (taraha,) are preserved, the connection seems to have beat more clearly 
kept But it is rather as the pretec tor of tha human race against trolls (the 


1 Cf. cy fatally F7m ?n a nna ii t W& 

* J” T prutidra him with a duh. 

* Cf. Kiuhmi?vf(LF+ i 


■ *W a iimilu tiuauni aiuim- the Gan Ik rf, £W f B.G., tf in 
• FtmwarUi, ii, toi , t Lf' ;. „ . 
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spirits of the desert), as the grantor of laud. the guardian of the laws and customs 
of civilised life that Thor is best known. In connection with Petersen’s 
supposition that Thor was regarded, as the patron of the assembly it is perlwps 
worth recalling Grtinnitm&i 2D, where Thor is represented as proceeding to do 
‘uatittJ under Yggdrasill’s Ash, None of the other gods are mentioned Uy name in 
this passage, 

hi conclusion n few words must lie said in regard to Thor's family 
relationships. He is called the sou of Othin. hut this etui hardly lie an original 
feature, for his cult appears to Iks much older than that of Othin. Ilia mother is 
called Fiorgyn 1 or ford (■*earth”), Iiis wife is Sif.* his sons Modi (“the 
courageous 1 *) and Magni (“the mighty"), 1 1 is daughter priidr.® The lateness 
of the last four names is shown by their allegorical character. The nature of 
Thors relationship to the human community is well illustrated by the choice of 
Sif as the name of his wife, lastly it is worth observing that no royal or noble 
family seems to have traced its genealogy to Thor, 

§ 2. The Thunder-God of the. Continental Germans. 

Among the continental Germans and in England very few traces of this cult 
have survived. In the “Old Saxon" renunciation formula Thtmaer is mentioned 
together with Woden and Seuenot. Again the inscription on the Nordendurf brooch, 
the meaning of which is nut altogether dear, oiule with the words wifi fwaar, 
which corresponds exactly to the formula employed on certain monumental stones 
in Jutland (tf. p. 23). The earliest certain evidence for the existence of the umlt 
is the phrase O.H.G, danarts tag, O.EugL future* day as a translation of Lut, 
dies Jbai$* It is worth observing that among the Franks in the seventh century 
St Kligins (t Soft) found it uecessary to forbid the celebration of Thursday 
festivities.* "With this infly perhaps ho compared the fact that in many parts of 
Germany Thursday has been the favourite day for weddings down to modem 
Lilacs, The German thunder-god is sometimes mentioned under his lot in name, 
ty. in the fndieulus ,Superstition n ut and in Bouifucius, Epitt. 25, where mention is 
made of a priest who “ sacrificed to Iuptter and ate the oacrilicial incut.*' 4 

It ia uncertain how for the attributes by which Thor was distinguished in 
the North were applied to the thunder-god on the comment. In liie Frisian 

* Identical with Goth- fairguni "mountain," O.Engl. frgati* “forest," etc. 

" The same word is found in the other Germania language* (Goth, iil/ja, t>. EngL */fr, O.Sal, 
iibbia, O.H.G. lippn), in the tenge of “rvlaUotwhip 1 ’ (in O.Eqgl. and O.H.G, also “friendship,'' 
“ (KaicL' r J. In Old Xorae only the jil, ti/iar “ rehnionaldp," oocura, 

* Idenikal with O.Eu^L ,+ atrfingtk p 

* The names uf tLe dajs of tliu week wens bturoir^J probably ttw second and 

fourth ctraluriciL 

1 Grinin, DtuXufa Jfy&tfcpuV iii, 402. 

■ It is somewhat remarkable that the Germanic Tups ter » not mentioned bv the earlier 
Latin writes*. The only' god besides Mttvurins and .Mara to whom Toritus refer* sit all 
frequently is “ Hercules " and it has hwu generally wmiciod tiurt under this name be meant 
tue thunder-god. This, however, does not teem to tue to have been satisfactorily established. 
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story of the twelve Asegen, 1 if the impbment \mri& by the god is an age, 1 it h 
very likely that it is the thunder-god who is meant If so this would be valuable 
evidence for proving the connection of the thunder-god with the laws. Another 
possible reference to the axe of the thumicr-god occurs in the Old English dialogue 
of Salomon and Saturn (ed. Kemble, p, 148)* 

§ 3. Th& Ktilir Th wukr-Goft. 

Very little is known about the gods oF Lhe ancient Kelts. There was, 
however, a god named Tarmi r who is mentioned by Lucan (I. 446) and whose 
name appears also in inscriptions m Sfan&rus, Tamnvzus, Ttmmurnm* Lucan 
says that he was honoured with human sacrifices. Now the form Tanarus 
corresponds exactly to 'ptmurnz, the Germanic name for thunder and the thunder- 
god, while Taran- <hfieri therefrom only hy metathesis of -n- and -r-. The latter 
tmy be Identical also with Mod* Webb tnrun 4 thunder” It is known that the 
Kelts hml a god "lupiter 1 *; Osar (RG^vL 17) states that, like other nations, 
they regarded him as the ruler of the gods. Since the Latin lupiter Is likewise 
the thunder-god, there mu. l>e little doubt that Tarau b the got) meant by C:csar. 
This conclusion is fnrther confirmed by the dedicator}* inscription /. 0. M. Tanaro 
found at Chester and dating from ajx 164* li is likely enough that the god 
corresponded to some extent in attributes, as well as in name, to the Germanic 
thunder-god, for there sterns to have iymn much similarity between the two 
nations. Rut the evidence is not sufficient to cnal.de us to arrive at any certain 
conclusions. 

£ 4. Thr Bailie Thnnder-OoiL 

The evidence for tho cult of the thunder-god amongst the ancient Prussians 
is much more extensive, but unfortunately it is kite and not free from suspicion, 
Gmnnu gives the god's, name as Pcrkutiuf and says that together with the gods 
puUdlo iuid Potrimpo he waa believed to inhabit the sacred oak at liomove. He 
was supposed to commune with the priests there In thunderstorms. In this way 
lhe fundamental laws of the nation were believed to have been imparted by him. 
In Ms honour a perpetual fire was kept burning under the oak The priest who 
allowed this to (be out was condemned to death. According to Gnimiu (Tr. TL 
cap. v, § 1) Perkuno's likeness, as depicted on King Widow u to P s banner, was that 
oE a middle-aged man with black Iseurd and wrathful expression of cornitenanee j 

1 v. Ifii’htliipfcii, Ifriouvi * IkfhtMjiuIhm r |k 

* Ho* rejuliiig \a xmraHiUEL 

■ There in no direct rrfprwra to the 1 in 13 1 S^ bet rf, Saxo, p r fj30> 

* Taramxeu* in ft Dalmatian kwrfptAoil (CtZX. 3» ; Ttafffittrnui ia two KbLiii*3i 

hmctfptican (Bruahndi, C.LUlc 1G8% 181 lS); on these name* sec Much, JFltoigabw f t Z/Wnce/ 

p. 

* cf, ftV-i. TVrrtnirA lown iii a to the above passage nf i,npan (tJssntT). 

* M.ntJrtd with Liilu pfirh.nu* u Ihundvr," which u still tieeci perw JD iJ]y in folfc-aoh -p ■ 
cf. also Mich.lV ia GrytXMUl*, .Voetu fhhi* 7Vrr«rt/W tie insular,tm i'tfefitnSt fntfynitant* 
lioMcl 1037, p. 01U, whi. my3 «t lie Smuigitti (in East L'nuwia) ; diutuit fakbjprmipn* tfo 
lix$ua w*a upptiloio l>trivia, idtti ftmiAw, itd/mt quiiqvt nut* vjferdxil Ubamina. 
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hia head was crowned with Humus. Among the holy symbols of the Lithuanians, 
according to /Eneas Sylvius, was si huge iron hammer. From the phioe-imtne 
IldliijailtU it is likely that si mi liii syinimls were used among the I'm sjj inns. 

At the present time it is tmatotu&ry tv regard the authorities for the : indent 
Prussian religion. especially Gninmi, with the greatest scepticism, Some writera 
have even gone so for as to doubt Lhe existence of a god I’orkimo. This, however, 
Ls certainly unjustifiable. 1 What especially makes for t he credibility of Gramm's 
account in the main, distorted and cmtjelJished though it- is without doubt, is tlie 
fact that there is scarcely one of the religious observances mentioned by him for 
which a parallel tan not be found in some other Euroj>eart people, generally at a 
very early period nf history. 1 In tunny cases these foreign customs oaxi not have 
been known te Gnuuut. Thu Northern cult of Tlmr offers several points of 
resemblance to Grunau's account of Terkouo, It has been shown above that there 
is some reason for regarding Thor as the god of thu Assembly. This goes far 
towards continuing the conception c.f Porknno os the law-giver. Again tho 
perpetual fire in honour of Perleuuo may be compared with the perpetual fire 
which was kept burning in Thor's temples in Iceland Listly the portraiture of 
Perkuno on the banner strongly resembles the Northern portraiture nf Thor. 
The banner Is no doubt fabulous, but the picture may have been drawn from 
figures of the god a itch as the one which Is stated to have stood in the oak." 

§ 5 . 7'!u. Slavonic Thuwler-QotL 

In the treaties mentioned by Neater (Chron. 21, 3S,etc.) the Varangians call 
te witness their god Perun. It is very likely that the Northern god Thor is 
meant, hut he would seem to have I seen identified with a native god and to have 
adopted the Slavonic name.* That the cult nf the thurn ler-god was nothing new 
among the Slavs is dear from Procopius’ statement (Gothic War. iii, 14) that 
" they consider one god, the creator of the lightning, to I jo the only lord of ail 
things.” 

Hi 6. The Tlutntlcr-Gtjfl amongst I fit oilier people# of Europe. 

It is unnecessary here te discuss llie cult of the thunder-ged among the 
ancient Greeks and Homans, That the Greek god Zeus bore this character is 

1 Of. Zeus*, Dit DeiMche* Hnd die Xaeklmntilmnt, p. 11, It slinuJd, moreover, be 
remembered that the latest of tlie writers whom I lu*e quoted, Grurua njid Michov, -Jrtou* 
within a century at tbs* death of Vitold™ (Yitovt)* in when,- reign (1302*1430) the Baltic 
tribes were still mainly heathen. ^Edom* Syirius (Huh II, Pop, UGfuidOi) is practical l.v a 
coDtcmpomiy authority. 

* I hope that ia several aisaa thi* parallelism will lw made clear ia the following 

1 ft is possible, though Inmlly likely, that the religion of the Prussian* wm influenced 
bf tlwu iif the North ia Isle heathen tinn». Gothic influence at a very much earlier period Lt 
mure probable, 

* The mime is identical with Buss., £«h. «thunderbolt," and proUhly also win, 

Lith. peritem*, tlmusli the toss of the 4> Is still unexplained Mm.li (fettgafo f. 

p. if I iftT) Judds that both jwk» and peritimtu are Jonn-worda from Genurnu^ but ilia theory 
seems to me to be beset with overwhelming dbUcuJties. 
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uh*ar from tiit epithets applied ti> him such a,* Ttpirwe^aLH'o?, Ap'yixtpaw&; 
vjnfipepirvi, fpi&pefiiTtyt, c^pOTT^pt-ra. He was also a god uf the Tain. lit this 
cuimuetion it is worth notin'; that a rum-cham was in time of drought practised 
hy the priest of Zeus on Mount Lykaios in A remit a. The ceremony cofogfetcd in 
dipping an uuk twig in the sacred stream {ef. 1’aus. viii, H8, 3). With this may 
be compared the Roman agimlieium which took place at the temple of Inpiter 
on the Capitol. 1 The connection of Lhe god Jupiter with the thunder and with 
the phenomena of the weather in general is so well known that it will 1» 
sufficient here to refer to Trailer, Mmixhi tftjtMvjic, p, 190If 

^ 7. Conclusion, 

The foregoing brier summary is enough to show that the cult of the 
thunder-god was in early times common to most of the Indo-Gerummc speaking 
I«M>[jles of Europe. The t1 reek and Rom an thunder-gods, as might reasonably he 
expected from the identity of their names Zeds (Voc. Zev w wnp, Horn.)— Ju-piter 
{fapjiiter), seem to have had common features even apart from the influence 
which was exercised by the one people upon the other in hiaeocicoJ times, ft 
may reasonably be supposed also that such was the case with the Keltic Tannrm 
(Tftratum) and the Gernuuiie jltfiiaraj, where there is the smite identity of name. 
Lastly, it hits IjCCii shown that the Tnissiau cult had several points of resemblance 
to find of the northern Germans. Here also a similarity of names is not wanting, 
for PtrHme is closely related to FiSrgyn, the name of Thor’s mother. 
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§ 1 , Tht fit?mimic Tm-Satiettt&y, 

The Northern temple in Into lirtitben times seems to futve been shaped tnitch 
hke a church with an apse-shaped building (tif/ifa) at the east end. The a/hUt, 
which in Iceland seems not tu have Ijeeii open to the rest of the hnildhig, was 
the sanctuury proper and contained the figures of the gods, the altar with the 
oath-ring and blood-kettle aiul the perpetual fire. Petersen, however (^?. cfj 
ktip. 2), believes that there was another form in use, namely the round temple, of 
which he thinks the round churches, which occur in all Teutonic land*, are a relic 
He believes that this is the more original form and that it is a development of the 
grove-sanctuary. In the more usual type of temple the ij/Ms was the original 
Kiucturiry, while the long rectangular building (fejtjft*) w as a later addition and 
ilut? Ui the exigencies of the wrEfieiat feast* 

Temples were known among the other heathen Gcrnnuiic nations in the 
(airly middle ages. In the sixth century 11 Frankish temple was destroyed hy 


J Ti-ituUian, .ip, 40, 

* H w jJUMibks of croira, tha; tf* form of th- tempi# w is |, T 

tiinircLe.i in, the JMtiili 1* ^, 
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Eadcgmid, wife of Chlotar. 1 Gregory of Tonre* describes a temple at Cologne 
which contained figures of the gods and in which sacrificial feasts were held. 
In Augustine's time the English had temples which were callable of being turned 
into cshnrdies,* The Frisians ami Old Saxons also seem to have had temples, 
but Lhe notices are not always dear. The ward fan nm. by which these sanctuaries 
am usually demoted, is also used of the “ Iimuuitl," which was an upright pillar. 
In other eases again it is clear that the Germanic invaders liad appropriated 
Fou in it temples to the use of their own gods. The true Germanic temples, except 
in Iceland, seem to have been usually, if not always, made of wood. 

In earlier times the evidence for the existence of Germanic temples is very 
meagre. The clearest case is Tacitus, Ann, i, 51, where it is stated that Germanieos 
"rased to the ground the temple which they called the temple of Tamfima and which 
was moat frequented tty those tribes." In Gena. 40 mention is made of the 
" templum ’’ of North®* but it i« not unlikely that tlm word is loosely used for 
* sanotuary ” and refers to the holy grove mentioned just before. 

According to Germ, 9 the Germans “deem it to bo inconsistent with the 
majesty of the gotls to confine them within walk or to represent them after any 
similitude of a human face; they dedicate groves and woods and call by the name 
of gods that invisible thing width they see only with the eye of faith. 1 ' Sacred 
groves are mentioned by Tacitus in several other places. According to Germ. 39, 
the Seimmues had a wood of immemorial antiquity and holiness; according to 
Germ. 43, the Nahanarnoli hud a grove of ancient sanctity. The sanctuary of 
KeithU9 (Germ. 40) was an island grove. Aroiiuitm' forces assemble in a wood 
sacred to Hercules (Ann, ii. 12); Civilis brings his army together in a sacred wood 
(jffist. ii, 14 ). These sacred groves contained altars < A a. i, ill), and tfigk* r.t *ypi a 
quofthvt which the priests carried into battle (flu™. T). With the lost passage 
may lie compared Hid, iv, 22, from which it appears that the fjfigks were figures of 
wild beasts. 

The accounts of Inter writers fully agree with Tacitus' evidence. Claudinn 
{Cons, Stit. i, 288) speaks of “ groves grim with ancient religious rites and oaks 
resembling a barlwric divinity ” which he hoped t.he Roman axes would fell. Tu 
the Translate S. Akxendri (Mm. Germ, ii, (>76) ii is stated that the Saxons 
worshipped trees and streams. Similar evidence is given by the occurrence of 
place-names such as IfriliyaiMi, H*ili$cttforat, ffeiligtuholte. In the North 
place-names ending in 4und probably denote the former presence of greve- 
sanctuaries. There was a holy grove beside the Swedish temple at Upsala, one 
evergreen tree being regards 1 us especially sacred. The legendary sanctuary at 
Glicsisvbllr (Ilerco rar Su'ja. 1; Fi/rn, Soy. i, 411) was probably connected with a 
holy grove; Glazir here i* perhaps, identical with Ghsir. the name of the tree in 
YalhbU (Othin's dwelling-place). 

There is on obvious connection between I here sacred groves and the ‘guardian 

* Acta J5«*«4 ■■ i, p 327. 1 t'lta Patrui h, a 

Bede, Ui*t £cd., i. 30. 
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tree 3 * (VlrdttTid) which k found landing beside the homestead in mmj districts 
of Sweden. 1 Hannhardt describes bow formerly every house in the sailors' 
quarter of Copenhagen puase^ed mx dder tree which was tended with the 
greatest reverence and regarded us the dwelling-place of the guardian spirit of the 
house. In the Northern mythology Vzdhbll has liable it a sacred grove ur tree 
(Zaradr, Gtadry I have tried elsewhere 3 to show that the evergreen tree at 
Upsala was rcganled as the Yardtriid of the Swedish nation and that the conception 
of the "world tree/ YggdraMlTs Ash, limy have arisen from the idea of a 
Yard trad of the divine community, 

We may now return to the dlsoosdon of the Northern temple The 
"kmghus 13 seems to have closely resembled Lhe hall of an ordinary large 
dwelling house, like this it contained the *' high-seat pillars M which stood 
beside the seat uf the owner of the temple. Indeed there can lie little doubt 
that the I Hug! tils is copied directly from the hall and that originally it formed no 
part of the temple proper. Originally it would seem to have been the residence 
of the priest or chief who presided over the temple and provided the feasts, 

Petersen's suggestion that the M ufhus fcP (tlm sanctuary proper) is a 
development of the holy grove is rendered prolwible by the following 
considerations:—(1) Tike temple appears to have been of comparatively late 
origin among the Germanic peiqiles. The paa^ige quoted above from Tacitus 
(Gtrm. 0) practically amounts to a statement that the Germans had no temples, 
though hi ono or two instances temples seem to bo actually mentioned by him. 
(2) The Old English word hmnjt which is used to translate medium* lupcra.d w 
siinnlnvriui^ff.uium, Icmjjhtm, is apparently also used for “grove 11 and is identical 
with OJLGL harm which is used to translate iucm t tumv* t ftwunt, ara.® (3) The 
sjicted tree or grove is sometimes found standing beside the temple, as at Upsala. 
Tim same phenomenon is found among other European peoples, as in the ease of 
the oak at Stettin destroyed by Bhhnp Otto (r/. \k 33), and the pine destroyed by 
Sl Martin (cf, p. 34), In every case the tree seems to have Ijcod regarded with 
greater reverence than the temple. (4) In other European countries certain 
temples are distinctly stated to huvo been erected on the site of a holy tree or 
grove* Such was the esse with the temple at Dodona and, According to tradition, 
with the tciuplu of Inpiter Capitolinas at homo. From these considerations it 
scums to me nut unlikely that if the {artyhn# is a development of the diiefa 
dwelling, the <tjhU may bear some dose relationship to the sacred grove or tree 
(Vardtriid) which origin ally stood beside the dwelling. 

In conclusion it is worth mentioning that the sacred groves of the undent 
Cienmuia seem to have been, used also jis place* of assembly, the meeting uf the 
Tiling being no doubt closely coquet ted w ith religious festivals. l^eeages have been 
quoted above (p, 20) showing that the German armies assembled in sacred groves 

1 hlaunluudt, Baujnlrultus, k SIC 1 Cull of Oih in y p 75fZ. 

1 With thifl may Ijc mm pared O, JLQ. para, which t* used to trauislstt belli ^ x \ fff . f 
sind ih iduiitiml with OrEn]?l. beam M tjrove." 
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during their war® with the Unmans, It is probable that at the national assemblies 
in the wood of tho Semntmes [Germ, 39) tla business transacted was political els 
well us siamii Certainly the great at the Upfcula grove-sanctuary \ml for 

more than merely nilgioiis purposes. The usual name for the plaice of assembly m 
the North is fyinpwdlr which must originally have meant H tfood of the assembly/ 3 
though xottr baa eomo to mean 11 hold " la the North. 1 It is in a iorest-cletiring 
that tins gods meet to decide the Mo uf Sterkuctr m G&utttk$ Setya 7. According 
to a mythological poetu (Grimm 30} tho gods meet every day to dispense justice 
midm YggdrZL&ilTs Ash. 

§ 2 . The Bfthir Tt&-StindU&rif* 

The only reference of which I know to the existence of temples among the 
Baltic tribes is a passage in Miclinv 1 which describes how Vladbkua extinguished 
the sacral fire at Yilna anil destroyed the iemplum d am at which the 
Lithuanians offered their sacrifices. That this was a real temple is marie probable 
by tho fact that shortly afterwards he speaks of the (urri$ iu which the sacred lire 
was kept 

On the other hand there is no other European people with whom the saeied 
g T ove occupies so prominent a position. Mness Sylvius (Hist, de Bur, xxvi) 
describing tho missionary journeys of Jerome of Frag among the Lithuanians, 
states that ho came to a people who worshipped woods dedicated to devils. There 
woo cue wood sacred above all others, and in its centre an oak of great age which 
was especially regarded os the abode of their god. As Jerome continued to cut 
these trees down, a great crowd of women lietook themselves with lamentations to 
Yitoldus* complaining tlmt u their sacred grove had been cut down and the house 
of thoir god taken away; in it they had becu wont to solicit the divine favour and 
from it they had obtained rain and sunshine; now they did not know where to 
seek the god whose habitation they lied taken away/' Mirim v (Lc> p r 318) states 
thal the Lithuanians " deemed woods and groves to lie holy and regarded them as 
the habitations of the gc*k M In a suboeqitrut passage ho relates that the 
Sanmgitli considered even the birds and beasts which entered the sacred woods 
to bo holy They bdteved that if anyone injured these woods or anything hi them, 
the devils would make his hands or feet to grow r crooked. According to Erasums 
Stella (dr\ BorussiiW Aftfvpiitalilas, ii 4 ), tho lYussians said that the gmls dwelt in 
groves mid woods; here sacrifices worn to be Offered to them; from Ilienee sunshine 
and rain were to be obtained H They said that the gods inhabited the finest trees, 
such as oats; from those trues enquirers heard replica given to them ; therefore 
they did not cut down totes of this kind but tended them religiously as the houses 
of their deities. They treated tho alder and several other trees in the same way/ 1 

1 Tbe word U identical with (XEngL, 0-11.0. tmld A tfmilhr ctange of meaning 

(from to 11 niuiiduw ?l ) in *i rC i a in U.En^l. lbiA< 

1 Grynaeus, AW m Hriu, rttv* B1537> p. 5181 

* Prince of Lithuania* sei+ p, £7, frotnum. 

* CiryiiauLiri, ¥vrm Orbu, etc,, Biu=el 1537* \k eGl. 
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According to Heimold ittrm. Shi\ i, 1), Germane were, in his day. admitted U> all 
privileges among the Pnm (Prnwianfi) except the right of access to groves and 
springs; they thought that these would be polluted hy the presence of Christians. 
A similar statement is made by Stella (f.s.) who adds that atonement for the 
intrusion of strangers could only 1 m' made by tho sacrifice of a human victim. 

Among tin- Letts a custom is found similar to that connected with the 
Yi'mltiM in the North, According to Mannhardt {Bamnfoiltvs, p. 52 ff) it was 
usual even up to the present century to find U*idu the home* tort a smaU grove 
wliich was regarded as the dwelling-place of the Mhhjnt bungs (“lord of the home ’) 
and lumcaiTcd with small offerings. 

Among the Prussians the nearest approach to a temple seems to have been 
the holy oak at Remove (Riektnot), the chief sanctuary of the Prussian* 1 This 
was an evergreen tree with foliage so thick that, according te (tiunau, no min 
could penetrate it, In the stem steed busts of the three chief gods, and iu front of 
each i>f these was placed the emblem of Ids cult, Pcrkuno’s emblem being the 
perpetual lire. Round the oak were bung lino silk curtains within which no one 
was allowed to enter except the chief priests; tire curtains might, however, ho 
partially withdrawn to enable visitors to see the bust*, Ihe priests lived in tents 
round the oak; according to one authority’ the or lugh-priest lived 

within the curtain. In this oak Pcrkurio was believed to commune with lhe 
kirwaito, who was known as “ God's mouth." The other priests and priestesses 
{icauifotten) were old widowers mid widows, living in celibacy, and had to make 
known to tho people the commands of tho kirwaito. In tho neighbourhood nf 
the oak the Prussians hold their religious, and no doubt also their political, 
assemblies, 

Michov (i.e.) states that on the first of October the Samagitti* held a great 
festival in their earned woods at which the whole population came together and 
sacrificed to their gods, especially Perkumi* He states, moreover, that each family 
had iu these woods a health at which they burnt their dead, and seats made of 
cork, on which wore set food aud drink for the souls of Lhe departed, 

§ 3, Tht Slavonic Tm-Sttnefitartf. 

Holv trees and groves are found also aiming the Slavs. Thietmar of 
Merseburg (Mott. Germ , v, 8l2> states that Hicdegost was completely surrounded 
by a forest, which was regarded with veneration and never touched by the 
inhabitants, lu a subsequent passage (hr. p. 81 fi) he relates how in the year 1008 

1 (iHiEau^ drffflfl, H+ cap. ^S- 2; iiip ftp* ^p. L 

5 “Prwcn Antiijtiunuu Pnitejmniiii n w It&pubtic* rirv Statin I&fjm Pohniii^ etc., 

irfjaeu, Elzevir, 1043 , pu 2^7 iry, 

1 Thist waul u> be identical with LitK krivditi* on whiiih ScUlddacr gay*; “ jrct 
unbekAnt „ * + * ™ inuEtciiie hn\iv wtLrtli- bcEeictncn ,' 1 

* Knrm firynMia tip. ciU p- it is likely that ibis pisss^e refir^ in jk irt at W p Ui Ihp 
nffsc [u folk 1 * At Homovu. 
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Wigbert destroyed a grove called Zutibare, 1 which was honoured by the inhabitant 
in all respects as a god, and which had never been injured since the beginning of 
time. In the year 1124 Bishop Otto of Bamberg destroyed three Slavonic 
temples at Stettin. 1 He then prepared to cut down an oak which was regarded 
with great veneration by the inhabitants, as they Itflieved it rn tie the dwelling 
place of a deity. Beneath the oak was a spring. The jicople, though they had 
allowed him to destroy the temples, besought him earnestly to spate tile tree. 

The Slavs, however, as has already been mentioned, aUo possessed temples. 
One of the temple* destroyed by Otto contained a tliree-hesded figure < Trif/hait.), 
It temple at EiedegoslS is mentioned by Thietmar in the passage to which reference 
has been made above. Saxo (xiv, 822ff, 84 Iff) gives a full account of certain 
Slavonic temples in Iliigen which were destroyed by King midcrnur in the year 
11G0. One of these temples consisted simply of purple Iwngings, tin' roof tidog 
supported by pillars. It contained an oaken figure of Uugieuitns with seven faces. 
A not]ior temple had fin outer enclosure of walls and an inner one consisting of 
hangings, the roof here also being supported by pillars. In the temple stood a 
wooden figure of Suaiitouitus with four bead* The priest alone was allowed to 
enter within the curtains and was not allowed to take breath there. Another 
temjJc contained a figure with five heai'ln* 

These Slavonic temples hear a curious resemblance to the Prussian troo- 
sjuictuaiy at Rouiove. Boctticher 1 has made it probable that among the Greeks 
tho earliest figures of the gods wore mode out of tree*8tmni!, especially from the 
stem of that tree which was sacred to the god, The statue was in fact a 
development of tile natural tree. If a similar development may i» assumed for the 
Slavonic temple, 1 ho latter must come from a form very similar to the Prussian 
tree-sanctuary. An oaken image in a temple which had curtain# for walls may very 
well come from a living oak surrounded with curtains. Possibly even the 
multiplicity’ of heads in the Slavonic idols may Ijc due to the custom, which is 
found at Komove, of inserting busts in the trunk of the tree. These arguments 
SM-ero to me to makn it probable that the sanctuary at Somovs faithfully preserved 
a type which was once common to the Slavonic and Ihiltic peoples. The very done 
relationship subsisting between these peoples is shown by the resemblance between 
their languages; for. so faros phonology is concerned, there can have been little 
difference between them at the beginning of the Christian era. 

§ 4. Thf Kt’Uie Tret-fxiurtumif, 

In spite of the paucity of <>ur information concerning the religion of the 
ancient Kelts, it is quite Hear that they hud sac ns I groves and twee. Pliny (j\ T If 
xvi, 219) States that the Gauls consider nothing more holy than the mistletoe and 
the tree on which it grows, provided that this is an oak. He then g«*» on to 

' Appirei.tly for .W/tw “ holy foreu c f. Bust W “pine-fwwt* 

1 Mtm. (term. Scttjft .1 xii, 704, 

J CtumiuftHM derlfettcHcr h. iiUmrf, |>, ^InK. 

Vou XXX (y.S. Ill), 
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deacrilsG the eeremouies connected with the cutting of the mistletoe, Adding that 
they never practice any of their religions rites without oak-leaves. In conclusion 
tie proposes an etymology of Druid m front Greek SpiV oaW u Luoau (i t 453) ssiyb 
that Lhe Druids inhabit deep groves amid secluded woody. In another passage (ni> 
399ff) ho describes a grove-sanctuary in the neighlmurhijod of Marseilles. In 
I hi mi n also the Dm ids had sacred giovea; Tacitus (rfun, xiv„ 29) relates how 
Suetonius Faidmus destroyed the Druids 1 groves in Anglesey. Though 1) nudism 
uas put down hy the Romans, tree-worship long continued in GauL Sulpirius 
Svyqtub {Vitit S. Mtirtini, c\ 10)states that St Martin destroyed an ancient temple 
without meeting with any opposition from the inhabitants, hut on his subsequently 
proceeding to out down a pine-tree which was consecrated Uj a devil in the 
neighbourhood, lie ul otico encountered resistance* It is worth noting that the 
Gaulish word (or temple, natidm, seems to have originally meant “ grove. w 

§ 5. Tftr Gr^d' nmI Hcnvtft Tr^Sandwtr>ir*. 

l'or the tree-worship of these oat so ns it will he sufficient to refer to Boetticher 
(pp m riL), Here it need only Ixs observed that in classical times the tree-sanctuary 
had in moat places heeti cither wholly or jmrthilly displaced by Lise temple. 

Ciuiteo IIL 

§ L The Amoehitwn brfmen the Tttmuhr-God awl the Get, 

In the jmxcNliiig chapter evidewee Hels Ik^u given to show that among the 
Baltic triples (1) the cult of groves and tree® was exceedingly prevalent; (2) the 
explanation of tins cult given by the people themselves w m that tln-se groves 
and trees were the habitations of the gods; (3) the tree most reverenced was 
the uak. 

Is there any evidence to show that this trte-eulfc was connects i with one god 
more cUpsdy than the rest ? In most o f the notices no particukr gpd is specified, 
while in Grunnu'ft account the ixik at Homme containa the busts of three godk 
Vet there is reason to believe that iL is Perkuuo, the thunder-god, w ith whom the 
reverence for the oak was originally connected The thumter-god is essentially a god 
of the weather; 4 it is rain and sunshine which the Lithuanians tlupe to obtain from 
their trees. Again though three gods are mentioned in connect]on with the oak aL 
Bomove, yet it is always Ferkimo who appears individually* It is ho who speaks 
with the high-priest in the oak. Further it is stated that Perfume's emblem waa 
a sacred lire of oak-wood which was kept up perpetually. Lastly Ilirt {LItj. 
limehunfftn ], 479Hj lias made it probable that the word (I Ml) j»rkHim in 

* In npitc of what I jjlh- been said to the contrary it >teum to me prohibit that Kti\L tlmid- 
kh :i derivjkiivM of n Kail, nk-rn drd .' 1 rx*h/ though then- U no evidence for precisely thin form in 
Keltic. The deriTitioit hi t np-cidlly favoured ly .the Wdili tv format e dcr^dd ^drnid 1 
fnjm flfrrw H oak” CV, nt*o the t)m-nrtn?twi {**Oftk-gruv*"^ where the GaUtian wuncil mat 
(Strabo, ^ I ) 

1 Accord !ug to Adam of Bremen, iv. Sfl, M Tfeor pr.uwlcs over thunder ami lightning; wind* 
sandiine ami the fruit* of the earthy 
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related to Lnt qutrcm (Mg. *pdrtogts) 41 oak/ 1 Consequently the word can originally 
have meant nothing tiae than 11 oaken,"and must have lieaii an epithet: “the god 
of" (or H in ") 14 tho oak/' 

Among the ancient Germans also u similar association may bo traced. 
Bonifuehu* 1 is said to have destroyed at Getetar in Hesse a huge tree which the 
inliAbitante called “ J npiters oak/' 1 That groves soared to the thunder-god were 
known among the unci tint English is slnnvu by such place-names as Jwirras-fi/fA 
which must originally have meant grove of thunder.” In the North the 
association j*eems to he forgotten, yet an important trace of it is preserved 
in the word Fwrtpjn, the name of Thor's mother This word h closely related to 
Lith. Pirk&ms> and like it, in all probability, a derivative of Idg, m j)erkiru^ “oaks’ 

In regard to the Kelts it has l«?en shown above:—(1) that the cult of the 
thunder-god seems to have lieen an important clement in their religion ; (2) that 
veneration for groves and trees was prevalent amongst them; (3) that the oak 
was apparently the tree most reverenced The connection between ihe cult of the 
thunder-god and the reverence for the oak is shown by Maximus Tyriu^ viii ? 8:— 
"The Kelts worship Zeus; the Keith- image of Zeus is a lofty ouk: 

Among the Homans also tho oak was associated with the cult of tho thunder- 
gm] [ InpUrf), Several writers 3 give lists of trees winch were sacred to various 
gods, and in these it is always the ouk which h associated with Jupiter. 4 Sum it of 
th es e primage** may not perhaps he accepted as unimpeachable e vidence fur genuine 
Homan trcuSifovip since Lite Mispidon of Greek influence is po^iide. But there is 
other evidence of a less questionable character* The ""civic crown >p of oak-leaves 
which was given to a soldier who hud saved the life of a comrade in war, and which 
was regarded us one of the highest distinctions which n Human could gain, seems 
to have been associated with the cult of Jupiter? The temple of htpiUr Fertfrius 
on the Capitol stood on the dte of a sat-ted i>ak s to which, according to Livy (L Jo), 
Romulus brought the jptfia apima which he had gained by killing the king of 
Caqiuiifl- 

Xhat the oak was associated with tire cult of the Greek thunder-god Zeus is 
clear from several passages relating to the oak-sanctuafy at Dodoma (see below) 
The association was not peculiar to IMoaa, ns it waa found fdso at the e&ncttmiy 
of Zeus on Mount Lykaios* For the rest it will l>e sufficient hem to refer lu a 
echo!ion on Ariwtnpiiaiies, Bin w 4Sd which states thm w the oak is sacred to Zeiuc" 

The association therefore between the oak and the thunder-god is found among 
the ViussIaiiE, Germans, Kelts, Romans and Creeks. In condusion mention may 
Ik? made of the Albanian word ^rendt jrrrtuli u god/ p If, as has been suggested, 

* -l/c>rt. tferrn^ ii + 343 . 

1 If tltv cafltumarj identification of u Hen?olias p with tlur tlnmdur-^od ia oorne^ Thdtna 
mAw fhriitli mmt (Aim, ii P 12} mny bo nvhiisL 

* Pliny, FJF lit* £ (ct x\% 4): Fhwdrujs Ftb m in, 17. 

h Ofjd ItfcL 10fl) laIJa tit: oak lk Jupitet^ tim? 

1 Ct\ Serum <id Jrln,, vl, 772. 
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this word is related to Lilli, ptrkthu ts t k is likely that the association may be traced 
also hare* 

§ 1. 27k StEnc/iwiTy of the Tkinifh r-GistL 

The sanctuary of Zeuaat DiHbrna, ocur Jarmina, wim one of the n Ideal, and in 
early times perhaps the most important of all the sanctuaries in Greece. In 
later times Zeiuj, together with Hione p had a temple at Dm Ion a; hut the early 
authorities mention only an oak or grove. The tirst reference is m the Iliad {%\U 
—«Q lord Zeus of Dodona Pelasgimi, who dwellest afar, who mle^t over 
stormy Itodrma, around thee dwell the Selloi, thy interpreters^ with unwashed 
feet, sleeping upon the ground*" Tho statement that tho priests or Selloi slept 
on she ground Ls repented by friphodcs (iWfi* 31 GGf, . who mentions also that 
the tree skim 1 in a grove, Oracle* were given by the raAiling of Use leaves 1 — 
whence the tree h represented as endowed with ftpeeci—and by the murmuring 
of a stream which issued forth from beneath the oak. 1 The stream is called by 
Pliny (XJL II, Z28) 14 Jupiter's spring; 1 The pigeons which frequented the grove 
were regarded as sacred. 

There are severed points of dose naembtanco between the Greek sanctuary at 
Dodona and the Prussian sanctuary at Iknimvc. in hnth crises the oak [s eIlc 
dwdUug-pbcc of the thunder-god 8 Tins neighlMsnihoad of Dodqm is famous fur 
LhundeistOHBtiPcrkmio manifests his presence hi the thunder Oracular 
response^ ait given forth hy the oak ul Dodunft; so also by the sacred oaks of the 
Prussians. The priests sleep on tlie ground round the oak at Dutlona; the 
Prussian priests live in tents round the oak at Remove. Tho sanctity attached to 
the pignHjns in the grove at Dodona may be compared with the aanotitj* attached to 
the birds and animals which frequented the sucrod groves of the Prussian*, 

These points of resemblance, however, are not confined to the Greek and 
Prussian siuicttmiic^- If <H the Keltic image of Zeus La a lofty oak ” and if p a.* Lucan 
states the Druids lived in groves, j^notuadcs like those at Dodona and Romove 
must have been in existence among the Kelts, Again the following passage tmm 
LTuudkii (Df\ Bella Geiiro 5 4 off) seems to show that oracular responses were 
given by the sacred trees of the undent Germane:—'Moreover we have 
cocoumgement from the gods. It is not dreams nor birds {which guide us), but 
clear speech inning from the grovel' It k also frequently stated, lioth in the 
North and among other German tribes* that no harm was allowed to lie done to 
any living lifting in the iicighliourliuod t A a mm tiiarv, Again for the spring 
lumealh the oak parallel may be found in non hem Europe, The sacred oak which 
ntto found at Stettin {cf. jl 33) had a spring beneath Ik There was a spring in 

1 < -t t*l* w iiv, a^TH. : sfc*dL Pro m,, StSfll j $nph> TmrL t 170i. ; U64IT, 

- Cf, Srrriitt mf Arn, f ii} p 4 GG, 

1 For Dixlm., ilii-i U imjJieO 1.j If., *vi, si33ff {'|ii‘ttwJ In n nf Ihg^t 

(So. L50 jn HzulIi v editiun) Ztua is n'lmnoiital si* living in tit? rmk, Lift tkut Ui tH.'ijJs nn 
tin emunJifeUon {tultrur tufa for MmTt#)L 
* Lvfce t Tmr*f* i'h j\WfA #m -l r it* r 
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the neighbourhood of the sacred tree ut LyisalaJ IL is stated tJmt tlic nature ui 
this tre® was not known; but like the oak at Eomove it was evergreen. It is, 
perhaps, worth observing that the VpsaLi sanctuary may primarily have 1 jean 
connected with the worship of Thor. At sill events Thors image ricctipind the chief 
position i]i the temple. Lastly the world-tree, Yggdruaiirs Ash, is likewbe 
represented as evergreen, and stands over the " spring of Fate* 1 

Thu rasulte of this discussion may he briefly summarised m follows : There 
wore sanctuaries of the Ihumkr-god among the Greeks and Prussians, probably 
also among the Kelts, consisting uf oaks standing within grove* Perhaps the 
sacred oaks were originally chosen by preference from one or other of the evergreen 
kind* 3 I himnl these oaks the priests lived under tfamewhut primitive conditions 
of life. Further, there are r^mMances hi puinte of detail between the Lrce- 
net limit's uf the Germans and Slavs on the one hand, and those oE Lbe Greeks 
and Prussian* on the other, sufficiently striking to justify the suspicion ihui 
similar conditions may once have prevailed in the sanctuaries of these nations. 

Ah regards the Gci iimtm 5 perhaps some objection may reasoriiihly be taken to 
the assumption in the last statement* There is, however, some indirect evidence 
to support it* Tt has been suggested above that in Lhe Kelt hem temple the 
u langhiis” is i\ development of the dwelling-house, piobubly that of the priest or 
chief 1 of the community, while the r| afhiis 17 seems to have taken lhe place of the 
sacred grove and to l*tiar some dose relationship to the Y&rdfcrad which is found 
steeling beside the ordinary house. Now there are traces that in curly times the 
relative positions of the house and tree were some times diJTereui In tlm hall of 
VoUurig's palace, according to Sogu 2 (Fvnt&ld. SSff w T r 115). stood the stem 

of a huge oak, the brunches and foliage of which spread out ahovu the roof* A house 
oT tins tyjK? may obviously be a development of a tree-dwelling similar to the 
sanctuary at Bomom T do not know of any other example of u house of this kind 
in the North/ Porhup, however, the following possibility is worth taking into 
account Can the ** highaeat pillars hK which Stood within the IillII. both of secular 
and sacral buildings, and were regarded with peesdiar reverence, owe their origin 
to the former presence of an oak itt the sume position ? It is not stated that tlmy 
were make of oak-wood bui, from their association with the thunder-god it is likely 
blmt such was original Jy the otte,* The ligure of Thor which was ear veil upon 
them may be compared with the Slavonic idols discussed above, 

J Belmt 134 to Admu uf Bremen. 

1 It la worth noting that lhe Ecmm * civic otvwu s wua originally made from the leave* of 
the evergreen oak (J*r); cf* Pliny, XJl. t xri t •+. 

1 In regard to iim Slava, I liav* iri^l to nhuw nbovr (p. 33) that Eiic Slavonic Ctin plow m 
Httgetl tuny emm* from tnse-ttaactmrUM rmitLar to llml at Eamnvo. 

1 In (lie North the tempo ml chitrf to have been hImj the priest of the Mmnunity. 

4 The dwripMoti of the thalunoo of Ody&»ai (Od. liiit. liKUL) umy be dom^ired. 

1 It h pcrluipe Worth ndggeoting tint tlic ftfin-n a^Jref, which hUnxi tu the pilhirs may liave 
been pegsuaert for ijffnition by friction, perhaps for the re-kindling of thn j^Tpctunl Iin?, which* 
in view yf certain customs esistE&g in later tiiues, may have been extingm^tied onee n year* Or 
again it iwy have been for the kindling of the ls hrtd-titt 17 which was also j^itiap-s connected 
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Chatteb rv. 

It has 1 icon shown above: (I) That the cull. of the lli undcr-god can be proved 
to have existed among most of the 1 iidiigtiianflnic-speakmg nations of Europe. He 
apjsjars to have ken the chief deity of the Greeks, Romans, nnd Kelts, iti jinc- 
historir times probably also of the Germans (at all events in the Xorth). Further 
if i*rftoopias f statement (fiothie H r a,\ Lii, 14), tliat in his time (the sixth century) 
the thunder-god w;lb the only deity worshipped by the Slavs, be compared with 
the prominent position occupied by Fetkuuo in the religion of the Prussians, there 
cun be; little doubt that the thund&r-god was originally the chief, if not the only 
deity of the Baltic and Slavonic peoples, (2) That among all these nation* holy 
trees ainl groves are found. The tree most generally venerated seems to have Ikcen 
the oak. (3) Tliat the oak seems to have been associated with the cult of the 
thunder-god among the Greeks, Romans, Kelts, Germans, and Pnisaiam; further, 
that oak-sanctuaries of the thunder-god showing striking features of resemblance 
uni found among the Greeks and Prussians, and that there are grounds for suspecting 
ttiat similar sanctuaries have existed among the Kells, Germans, and Slav#. It 
remains now to enquire what can have been the original nature of the association 
between the thuuder-god and the oak. 


§ 1 . Mr. Frazer & Theory * 


Mr. Frazer holds that the oak waa originally not merelv the symbol or 
habitation of the god, but was itself the object of worship, in The GaUhn Bout/h, 
vo|. ii, p. 29Iff, lie writes :—“ If then the great got] of both Greeks and Roman* 
was represented in some of his oldest shrines under the form of an oak, and if the 
oak was the principal object of worship id Celts, Germans, and Slavs, we may 
certainly conclude that this tree was one of the t hief, if in4 the very chief divinity 
oi tl» Aryans before the dispersion." This passage must lie read in connection 
with vol. i, p, l> 2 :—" In these cases the spirit is viewed as incorporate in the tree; 
U animates the tree and most suffer and die with it. But according to another, 
and no doubt Interview, the tree is not the body, but merely the abide of the 
tree-spirit, which can quit the injured tree as men quit a dilapidated house" 
Also with vid. i, p, 05;—" When a tree comes Lo i»e viewed no longer as the bodv 
of the tree-spirit, lull simply as its dwelling place which it can quit at pleasure, no 
important advance tins lieen made in religious thought Animism is passing into 
polytheism." 


Originally therefore the oak was itself the deity; the conception of it ns the 
dwelling-place of the deity in a later development. 

Mr. Frazer seems to me to assume too much in his statement (vol. jj, p. 39 ;) 
that the oak was “not only the aacred Liv^ lmt the principal object of worehip 

with rh, cult of Thor; cf Adam or Bremiui.iv, SO: «pnt» Tftl)r ***, »*,. 

in Ktorttote* th' for the kindling of ih H “ „«,!.*»" were 1lv . 

a wooden |iej{ niuntl in an mkea post (cf. Grimm, Dmt+:he JfyfJWitfiV, t, S03fT). " 
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of both UulsUi aml Slavs/ 1 His authorities for tliit* statement are the passages 
quoted above regarding the treo-cult oi Llie Lithuanians and Prussians/ and Pliny’s 
account of the cutting of the mistletoe. I frit it m clearly stated in many place* 
that the Lithuanians and Prussians regarded their groves and trees tts die dwclUug- 
placea of the gods* Again Pliny, though he say a that 41 the Druids . , . 

esteem nothing more holy than the mistletoe and the tree on which it grows, 
provided only Unit this is an o ak/ p yet adds the folio wing explanation for tisis 
fact:—“they believe that ’whatever grows nu tlic^e trees is seufc from heaven, and 
is a sign that the tree lias been chosen by tliu god himself/ The gud is clearly 
not inseparable from the tree here. For illustration* of the original form of cult, 
wherein the tree and the tree-spirit me identical, Mr* Fritter baa logo far beyond 
Europe,* 

§ % Objedm'iiA it) th* abort thwrij. 

Mr. Frtwers statements would lead one to the emmlnaion that among the 
Indogerniank-speaking peoples the development of |KjIytheiain from animism, nr 
at all events the developroent of the thunder-god from the oak. took place 
euhsequeutly to the Pl dispersion " Against this supposition, however, there are 
several seiious objections :— 

I Though sevemI of the Indogermauic languages possess words for "god” 
peculiar Un themselves. yet it Ik practically certain that one word niust have been 
used with this meaning even in the pirent language. Tliis is shown by the 
identity of the Indian, Indie, Keltic, German if, and hoi tic words* for H god w 
(S tutelar. s, Let ifittitA, ’ i Irish dm, O.Norae tirnr pL}.* Litk <fznis) r 

11. No tree-name is ever used lor “god/ 1 nor is the thunder-god ever denoted 
by a won! which may have Icon a trey-name. The Baltie-Slavcmic designation 
of the thunder-god seems indeed to be derived from the Tndogeirnanie name of 
Lhe oat Cftfyfottt.-i), but it is a derivative utnl iUh 2 the word itself. Hence it would 
seem bo have tieon originally an epithet, 11 having something to do with the oak," 1 
jieriiaps "living in the ou. k*" 

III- The name oi the thunder-god in Kid tic uml Germaine h identical with 
the word for thunder. It is probable that a similar word must once have existed 
in Baltic and Slavonic. Otherwise the use of the words jm rfoln&* r per an for 
“thunder/ “thunderbolt" in difficult to explain. On the other hand the name 
of the thunder-god in Italic and Greek seem to have originally meant" sky/' 
"daylight* (>/. Sanakr. dpdns “ sky p " "day/ 1 also personified; tat ifiEi ” day 
But. further, this word seems to be ultimately connected with Indogerm. *ririuus 

' I ought here to up,: knowledge my obligation# lo Mr. book for ^verml of thesu 

ntjfpmL 

- I have iiot tlie qualification* tjeceasny for entering into n diseunsdoii of th^e example^ 
but I nupett dial some of tiinu might be callable of won.* thou one mterprutiktioin 

* The Mitguhjr la only \u*d a.-, t hr- proper mane of a goA : (XNorae, Tyr ■ O ILii^ 7a» ; 
Q.EugL* Th Tir*. 

* d. Gk. 4u *m epithet of Zeti* (Stephana?* Byzimtinuj under 
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This tends to show that awtg the Ind^eriuniiie-£|>oaking peoples the 
cuiicgptiuR of “ god 11 in gemmd W*h hound up with that of ,l sky/ T sun! that this 
was more especially the ease with the conception gf the thunder-god. It must be 
ad tii i Lied l hut it is at all events mure natural that the Lhuuder should be 
conceived of a* coming from the sky 1 than us proceeding from an niik or any 
other tree. 

These argument* seem to me to tell greatly against the probability of 
Mr, Fruxerh hyjju thesis, aud m favour of the supposition that the conception of 
Like ihumler-god was originally hound up with nr developed out of the ctmcepiioti 
of 11 sky, 1 ' Therdbro t riucv il is obvious that the two hypuiLheses are mutually 
exclusive it remains to lx? seen whether the association of Like thunder-god with 
ihu oak may he of secondary origin. In the following pugea 1 will endeavour to 
show that this may he the ea^e. 

§ 3, C&Hdvgkm. 

It hm been &howu above that in tho Greek uud Pimsian sanctuaries uf the 
(Imuder-guil the priests lived beneath l he sue rod tree, and that there is some 
reason for supposing that the same custom may once have prevailed among the 
Kelts, Germane, mid Slavs. Owe might, perhaps $ay w chiefs 11 for “pricsta," for in 
the earliest limes h is probable that the two offices were miiled ftiteh appears 
to have always been the ease in the North/ while among the Prussians it is 
note worthy that Bruttmo, Lbe legendary ft m hig^priest, had formerly been king, 
The question must now be asked: Is it necessary to suppose that the priests 
lived beneath the oak because it was sacred ' Ik it not possible that Urn oak 
acquired its sanctity from the fact that the priests lived beneath it t 

According to Iloberlsou Smith (AWiV/uw of the Scmth.\ p. 197) the oldest 
r^inctuaries among the Phoenicians appear to have lw*en natural or artificial caves. 
He explains this fact by suggesting that In this district caves were the earliest 
form of human habitat tom Sow what is likely to have been the earliest form 
of human habitation in the more northern parts "f the continent of Europe: 
Over u conaideniblu pan of the urea, which in the earliest historical times was 
occupied by Germans and Slavs, caves would nut often I m available Oh the 
other hand it is known that great portions of these c nun tries were ul one time 
uliuo&L completely covered with forest. to it not probable that in primitive times 
the inhabitant of these regions made their home under the shelter of the large; 
forest trees 1 Though this may he granted, it will, perhaps be said that mch n 
state of society must lie too far back in the pus! tor any remmieoencea thereof la 
have survived in historical tunes* Yet according to Erasmus Stella 4 the Prussians 

1 Ch tin- Homeric phiww Zcvr . . . . al&jpi fTL ij p 41 ^ mi AtLuu of Bremen W at * 

T5W pfitrtidtft in ittre* 1 1 

1 I litipa Xq den! with this qn^ifon, ao fur m the Gcmmuc ukti&ui ^ rnijnikiiiuil oU aump 

f ill Un- iicraiuipviu 

* liryniwiiK, up, <*£., p, S74 
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hod a tradition that at one time they did not ban Id houses but protected 
themselves and tbeb children from min and cold by caves and by tbc bjtrk 
of treed. lurdanes 5} say3 Llml the Shiva mliubitad forests and mulshes 
instead of cities. The dwellings of 13ic Germans m the first century and of the 
Slavs in tin? sixth century, as described by Tacitus and Precopius respectivelyi 
scorn to liftvo been of a somewiuit primitive description. But according to 
Tadtus the Finns in tbe first century wore tctlll without houses, They slept on 
Lhe ground! and their homes consisted simply of a network of boughs 1 with which 
they protected tlioir children and old petipliv Now the customs of a mure: primitive 
state uf society are often preserved In saeiul use when the community in general 
baa reached jl higher guide of cmlbariom The life of the priests at Uodona is 
practically identical with that ascribed by Tacitus to the Finns, It may be 
conjectured therefore that this manner of life wsts mice practised by the ancestors 
of the Greek race in general. 

The sanctity of the oak has jet to be explained. There is reason for 
Ttelieving that the oak was once the commonest, as well as perhaps the largest 
tree in the Forests of northern Europe. As such it would naturally be chosen for 
the habitation of the primitive community and t 1 o user p ten tly of nil their 
belongings, their niduixds, their guardian spirits and their tribal god- 1 Evergreen 
trees, such ns the oak at Bomove or the tree ai I'psala, would obviously have the 
preference Subsequently, when the art of building had become known, the 
ireudioiue was deserted fur the purposes of ordinary dwelling, Imt the sanctity uf 
old associations clung to it r and it conttaued to be regarded as the homo of the 
lriba 1 god, m Tacitus (Genu. 39J says of the grove of the Senmunes : layiqumn 
if life in it in genti$ § ihi f yymtar omnium deux. 

Between the primitive community beneath the oak and tbo Pru&irui 
sanctuary at Remove an intermediate stage may be traced. Herodotus (iv, 2 3) 
relates how far to the north of the Scythian^ at the (ml of lofty mountains, 
there dwelt a rue_- of holy men called Aiyippoioi. each under hi a own tree. 
Tills tree was uncovered in summer hut in winter was surrounded with an 
impel lot ruble covering of white felt It is interesting Lo observe that, like l he 
Druids these patriarchs were not only regarded na sacred, but were also apjicalcd 
to as judges in all cases of dispute. Their homes were inviolable places of 
asylum and. like the priests of the undent English, they possessed no weapons of 
war. Docs the curtained tioc-dwelling of these patriarchs represent an earlier 
form of the typo seen ai Hornove f If so it is a natural inference that the 
curtain wua originally m more than a protection for the primitive community 
against cold mid wot 


< Tk'j*# dwelling wild imsauiLably be #mni‘whiit riiuiW h> the reugh aLeJttre itiU in use 
btuuEig 0i« ilirjirf vdlim nu t-ji df Equatorial and Southum Africa, 

* TV. Ihi* U to be added lU.- (act lime in [remittee lime* the ncord awstn i,„ hove 

been ii cumin i hi or tie f.' vi food. Ttic tradition w-™ prem-ricd by bulli Cmt oijil 
tf. fbwr, o/>. erf., ii. 202, footnote, ;iml tin- referring Uteri! quoted. 
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To *1110 op briefly the results of this discussion, I am of opinion that the 
thuntier-god was supposed L" inhabit the calf beenu&e this hud formerly been the 
dwelling- place &t liis worshippers. Originally, no doubt, lie was conceived of m 
dwelling in the sky- but from the very dose connection which emits in all 
primitive communities between the gw! and his people, it becanie inevitable that 
he should I*? regarded as present in the home of the community. When the 
community took iu building and descried the tree-home, the sanctity of old 
a&secbtions dung to the hitter, and the god was still supposed to dwell there, 
Tiiis is the stage of society represented by the Germans of Tacitus* day and by 
the rrussiaui up to their conversion, 1 The protection of the god over the new 
home w m obtained, in Lhe North at all events, by the iiaporffitkm into it of a pillar 
(probably cut froiu a holy tree) with the image of Lire god carved upon iL The 
third ami last stage was reached by the accommodation of the god in a temple 
built like human habitation*, Wit with eertain peculiarities which may be duo to 
Temlmaccnce^ of the grove-sanetuary* This is the stage found in the North in the 
last days of heathendom, The change, however, was not complete, for, in curtain 
cases a l all events, the sacred tree or grove continued to exist by the side of the 
more tnodnni temple. 

It may be objected to this explanation that it is in no way specially applicable 
to the cult of the thunder-god. Against this I would answer that the than tier-god 
wji$ tftr god of the primitive European community. He is the only god whose 
cult is cuiinuou to the I iidugmnunk--shaking peopled of Eurci^, it \$ piokibla 
that these jieople*. iike the ancient Semites (</ Robertson Smith, o/j l rii n p, 3f>), 
Chough they recognised the existence of many supernatural beings, were vet not 
|h dyrheists In the aense tlint they worshipped more than one god. According to 
Procopius the Slavs of the sixth century bad only one god, namely, tbe thunder- 
god. though they also worshipped £ai/iop£a. The same was probably also the 
case in the North in early times- The cult of Frii set* ms originally to have lieen 
peculiar to Sweden and, together with that of NIbrdr, hi capable of a special 
explanation. The worship of Othin \vm probably introduced at a comparatively 
late period. No other cult seems ever to have attained much importance in the 
North. According \u Robertson Smith {U«) pantheons, sudi as the Greek, do nut 
belong to the primitive stage* of society* Each community Ims its god (and 
perl lu pH a goddess), its guardian spirits and tribal heroes. In the primitive 
European community the god seems always to have been the thunder-god 

Discussion. 

Mr. W. Go wLAXD f after complimenting the author on Ms extremely interest- 
log paper, called attention to several analogies between the eacredness of trees in 
early and later times in Europe and hi the Far East — iu Japan and Korea 

' Iiw noteworthy that the Ffimuo* tool th eh dead to the fcuftd woadflt where acwnW 
to Mkhov. each tmmiiy had a hearth apodaliy rewnred to it lor cremation ^ 



II. Mitsui 0 ftap wj^k .—Tkc Oak and tht Tfinndtr^Chd. 


In -Japan in moat villages Lherc is a sacred tree, tlie actual tree, however, not 
lining tevereuced ptr but as Lli* aknle of some god or spirit. It was nut 
regarded as the home of the spirit, for tlii* is always in the sky P but merely as 
his. terrestrial dwelling-place, where lie could receive the offerings and revemiee 




SAGRKii PINE TREK IN A JAPANESE TILLAGE. 


which the mtmbitanta of the village might wiah to offer. The spirit was often 
helti to he the peculiar gnurdiati of the prosperity of the village, even when, 
;is often happened, his nature was malevolent. 
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Thu Hue was always encircled by u straw rape with pendants of straw or of 
straw uml paper suspended from it. resembling a fringe, as shown on ji. 43, This 
is ft perfect parallel or the curtain mentioned bv the author. The offerings 
consisted of food and wine, frequently also of round water-worn stones, the latter 
being piled up around the base of the trunk 

These sacred trees belong essentially to Shinto spirits and the offerings made 
to them sire evidently survivals of an ancient pagan cult. They ore some Limes 
found in the immediate vicinity of a Shinto temple,uml occasionally small Shinto 
shrines are fixed on their trunks. The tree in South and Contra) Japan b 
generally the pine (Punt* Thmhertjiii, but sometimes the camphor tree (Gimut- 
tx&miuii Cfunphvnt), not because there is any special virtue in either tree, but 
because they am the largest trees in the district. 

In Korea he had found the same practice. The sacred tree was the largest in 
the neighbourhood. Its trunk was encircled by a rope with jiciidanU of straw or 
ol strips of mgs. Heaps of water-worn stones offered by the villagers or bv passing 
travellers were piled up at its base. 

Groves of trees were not regarded as sacred in Japan, and temples were out 
built lo resemble groves, but every important Shinto temple was erected in a grove, 
or in front of a dump of trees which were often of gigantic wj- 

Mr. G, M. Atkisbok said that he would be glad to know if there was any 
connect mu or continuity between the Gospel Oaks and the Thunder God, and why 
the oak leaves are worn on the 29th of if ay, for tlie popular explti nation is 
unsutisfactory. The buttle of ’Worcester was fought in September. He thought 
their structural ornamentation went fur to prove the timber origin of the Temples, 
Hie ritual of the rag-bush and its connection with Northern Mythology has 
been explained by Mr. JI. J. Wallioiise; but it is YggdmriH's ash-tree that 
comes in f'*r tliu greatest shale of its attention. 
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NOTES ON SOME OAVES IN THE TSSITMKAMA oil ODTENfQL A 
DISTRICT, NEAR KNYSNA. SOUTH AFRICA, AND THE OBJECTS 
FOUND THEREIN. 

By Hksst I). It XisfisToy. MJ>. 

[Prkskstep jASVAitT ilTii, 19W. ffm Plate T.] 

Tuk (am * which I had the opportunity of exploring some yeim ago are to 1* 
found on the coast of South Africa, where it runs almost exactly ear*and west; 
they lie mid-way between Mussel Bay and Fort Elizabeth, about 1«0 miles from 
either and 4o0 miles fitun Capo Town. 

Tiie harbour and village of Knysua. from which they are distant eastward 
about 40 miles, stand on the meridian 23° E. of Greenwich. Rob Berg or Cap* 
Seal a distinct and remarkable promontory, is s of llie 1ckh1il >" CMlly tt0t ™ 
00 any map. The coast for many miles hereabouts is rocky find abrupt, open or 
sandy spaces of shore being few and far between, Tim land falls suddenly and 
often almost precipitously from “the Hats; 1 a tableland or shelf at the foot of the 



IN'iIeT ELIZABETH: FROM INFORMATION BUFMEB BV DTL KZBfi£T0K< 

Ontotiiqna Mountains, with a law to the sea of Home 300 eif 400 feet in height 
Tins is scored or intersected by a number of snmU rivers—none of them of any 
great length—which rise in the lulls U* ihe north and have cut their way ileop 
iiito the land, forming narrow and densely wooded bloOf& from tins the difittiot 
get* its native or Hottentot name of TXifcdkamti, meaning “ plflotiful or beautiful 
watera* It. was Hoar the month of one of these river?, called "Grant llivor F;l 
lieeattlo it m rather bigger than the ix^i t that the cave? were situated. 
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Hitt mouth of i rrout River, like many otlier in that district, is u spot 

of great beauty. The forest, with grand yellow-wood trees a ml many oilier 
sub-tropical species, comes down almost to the water's edge. A hold head kind 
distinguishes its eastern side, clothed with “cripple bush** or scrub on most of its 
western face, but bare, rocky and fugged on its southern or seaward aspect. It is 
mid-way between the top, where the rough vegetation of the veldt above fringes 
over, and the tumbling sea below, that the rock—a quartzite or nietamorphlc 
sandstone—is fissured and bored into eaves, and perhaps even excavated by the 
action of the waves in some past time when the levels of the water and the land 
were different, a condition of which there are many Indications along that roust. 
The largest of these eaves is placed so exactly in the extreme angle of this 
headland that it has two openings, one seawards with a view straight out over 
the southern ocean, the other looking westward over the sandy bar which always 
obstructs, and often entirely chases, the river mouth, to the wooded and less 
striking headland beyond it. in this feature Grout River mouth ddsely resembles 
that of Knyena Harbour, the difference teiog chiefly in the greater size of the 
latter and the fact that it is deep enough to allow of navigation. To our cave we 
scramble anil climb from the shore below and enter by the roughly rounded 
window-like opening to tlm west. The floor is fairly even, but cleft by a great 
fissure extending upward* from the troubled water below and narrowing us it 
trends back wards deep into the rock behind, so that it is soon necessary to use 
caudles (and lean sideways) in exploring its inner recesses, These have for ua, 
however, but little interest, for the tnvp men, in one of whose rude homes we are 
standing, had evidently a morbid fear of the dark, and even the advantage of 
greater shelter from the wind and spray did not apparently tempt them into 
this convenient cleft; at all events, they left in it no remains, nor did they 
bury their dead there. The Hour of this cleft is covered only with fine sharp 
uuwom sand, the dibtU from the gradual disintegration of the rock above, and the 
drippings from a colony of hats. The lluor of the outer cave, some 50 or 60 feet 
deep and quite d0 feet wide, is on the other hand covered to a very considerable 
depth with shell <Ubris and chips and flukes of the local quartzite, mostly 
however, not of the yellow rock of Dm cave walla themselves, hut rather of the 
same grey stone of which the boulders of the shore chiefly consist now. I do not 
remember to have seen and cert duly f have not got a specimen of u fluke hand¬ 
made from this yd low stone, winch apparently did not chip kindly ; so that it was 
usually very easy to distinguish Ijet.wecn hand-made flake* uud naturally scnled-ofT 
fragments of the rook. The f Ubrit consisted of shells more or less disintegrated 

, " f v ' m,J[lS Un4t Tlim ’ ™ B cave enormous quantities of mussels 

ami great mimhere of a laige "ear shell ” 

The greater mass, however, of the deep, soft bedding on the floor consisted of 
white nacreous dust, the result of the entire disintegration of the softer shells of 
the oyster, which abound immediately U-low Urn cave, and were apparently 
greatly appreciated by the old cjive-dwetfera as by modem explore 


District near JCity&nu, South Afrit ™, tut*I tA* tAjeete framt! therein. 
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The favourite feeding place, or M any rate the mr midden/ 1 in thh rave aeomed 
to Ik; a ledge which ran out on one side of the chmm towards the larger opening 
of the cave, for there gfeal heaps uf shells were to be found* 

I have not much to say about the remaina of the “strand loopera" or “shore 
walkers/' as they have been called, from their habit of life, which may have l^een 
left in tins cave, since the upper levels of its depetaita hat! already been much 
disturbed by the farmers and squatters in the neighborhood, who value the 
41 shell guano/ 7 m they call it t tu a dressing for their lauds, and who found it 
possible to hoist it in sacks to the veldt abenw where they wete able to bring a 
waggon sufficiently near to catty it away, it would hare minimi much time and 
great labour to remove the confused mama above, into which pits had been dug, 
and lay bare the lower though probably much more interesting layers beneath 
them. 

Our better fortune waft to find another cave at no great distance from the 
first,, smaller and at a greater height above the sea, but so difficult of access that 
it bad evidently remained intact since the last trrk of its migratory Inhabitant#. 
Jlure we found evidence of frequent and successive periods of habitation. 

On the surface was a layer of fine white or yellow ish sand, which is not water 
worn but merely the gradual powdering from the roof above. 

It is greatly to l>o regretted that we had not the moans carefully and system- 
aticolly to remove the diSerene layers nf material and make a thorough scientific: 
examination of the whole of the contents of the cave, but we arrived, by a series 
of soundings in various places, at a very lair idea of the nature of tfic depoaitH 
and even of tin 1 umuucv of life of the former inhabitants. 

Certain peopte saw fit, after our amateur excavation, was completel r to point 
out how much letter it would have been done had it Ik?cr done officially; but the 
fact remains that no one had previously explored t he caves at all, and 1 have just 
learned from a friend# who has resided within a few miles id the caves all hif? life, 
that no one has made any attempt to explore them since. 



fig, noxK i«m:«KNT vnm rm knysxa c axm, fui, a— siibu u^aueset 

SCAUl, AISOirT 4 DATURAL, si-.’ALIt,. 4 JfATUBAL 

Evidences of human nccupslioti were found in the mass of shell debris: the 
circular blackened area of the primeval hearth; arrow heads ami stone axt-s of 
the quartzite (Plate 1, Nos. 1-8); a hard bona spoon or scoop or hide-scraper 
(Fig, 2) t which bears evidence of long use and careful custody in the polishing of 
its rough surfaces; and a simple but elegant aboil pendant ( Fig. 3). 
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The patches of burnt shall which mark the places of the fires were at 
different levels, and now and then we came upon a layer of sand, which made one 
believe that some time had elapsed between one occupation of the cave and 
another. Deep down we would come upon a mass of ribbon-like “ aea-grafB" 
probably a sleeping place, while heavy flirt atones, ground and hollowed on their 
upper surface, and handy flattened “mdl®” or pounding stones, told of the 
domestic occupation am! the culinary art, Hones of sea birds, of seals, and some 
of the larger animals probably indicated an odiaaional change of diet, but. there 
were no weapons large enough to determine whether these were secured by 
bunting or obtained by accident. Pit-fall irupe for tmfftlo or lump there were 
in Jibundanee in the u righto mriug forest, but whether rightly ot not, we were 
impelled to the opinion that they Inelonged to a different and Inter ago and a 
different nice—the u Hotthots,” the te rosins of whese encampments were w 
abundant on the “ llat> ” above, whose whorl stones, perforated either to weight 
their digging sticks or for use as elute, were found there in quantities, ami whoso 
rough pottery Jay there in fragments, while one well-formed and even elegant jar 
with a rim has been found already, indicating a much higher stag.? of civ i lisa lion 
than there was any proof of in the cares. In them we found no whorl stones 
but only arrow or spear-heads—if, indeed, they were not merely forms of % 
prehistoric knife—and many H flakes'’ of varied ulinpe and dmibtbea varied use. 

1 have said that the inner recess of the first cave described was not occupied, 
and tins was true in a marked degree of every cave I visited; m much so, tlmt 
the large ernes in and near Itob Berg were ho piled with great messes of shell 
*Wtri* id their mouth ;is almost, in some cases, to close the opening. One climbefl 
np the rooks and then over a high ridge of shell—gaining access only by stooping 
—and passed down into the cave by a steep slope till one stood in a high and 
roomy chamber. Caves with a double opening were not nncoumon on tl lL , CjiilsL 
and front one id these I heard that seven skeletons had linen removed. 

A cave was not, however, the only residence of the “cave dwellers," An 
overhanging rock, giving the merest shelter, was often found to contain a mass of 
sheik and that, loo. on steep and sloping ground? these, perchance; served ua 
summer quarters. What is now the neck of Itob Berg also, which is marked by 
a huge ami very conspicuous notch, was once a mighty cave. At first t wo eaves 
lKiek to buck, it in time became and for ages remained a double-mouthed cavern 
and then an arch, the roof of winch uL Inst fell in. Great blocks of conglomerate 
Ciu trow lie tie* Uttering the apace feUr&n the walls ..f r^k, and the phUs from 
which they have fall vn can easily Uu jointed mil. 

I regret that I have not beau able to visit tin- caves farther along the cm* 
westward, towards Knysna Heads uml luyoml; bm many esbi there and 
skeletons of the some nice of men have to>en found in them, 

iXotWU the life of Uiese strand h*q*re was tl[JJ11 a‘fic, their wandering 
governed, not by the p-ustarege available for their lW.k*-f„ r flecks and herds thev 
laid none but by the food supply alible for themselves. This food a « ^ 
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Dt drift, mar Knytnct, South Afri&t, and the objects found therein. 

have bccii, cutiifiiiUHi mainly t>f the shell-fish on the rocks, amt the amount 
obtainable within a given area was naturally not large ami would obviously lw 
but slowly replaced The shore is rocky and narrow. Tin? title falls but Little, 
urnt the waves are most frequently beating w ith great force ujkjh the coast. They 
could Ut the best but snatch a precarious existence from the jaws of the jealous sea 
Then m time the growing strength of the Hottentot hordes on the hills 
above wouhl be felt by tin* prowlers on the lonely slime, for parties would come 
down and mid the rocky terraces. 

So would the fierce primeval tribe gradually grow less, till the skeleton wc 
found crouched to lhe small ami superficial hearth, the 1 nines barely covered by 
the send of the crumbling jock, i*?rrhftnee indeed, was that of the lone sur vivor 
of ilia race who had crept there, wounded, to die—the last of the strand loopeiu 

In scription of Plate L 

Non. 1-8, Mii&zti implem^ntd of local quartzite from the Kiiysim l. 'uv&v 
u &- 20 . Smtwf&tid Lio|iJomL h EiL‘-i of various local Atone* (not quartzite), found no or near the 
surface in the iioighbourbood of Kuygtut s figured for contract with 
mu ploiH tuts from th* cave< 

Nr.ii Pounder*, formed by use from Jargu round utiter-worn 

ptibblea, 

„ 18-14 Rubber* or grinders formed by u*e from longer water-worn 

pebUafl. 

tl 15-20H Series to iiluntrato stage* in the mauufactui-e of the per* 
fora ted uutradike Atones used m weight* for digging* 
utiefca, 

No. 1 G, Showing preliminary chipping of the surface of u 
natural water-worn ]wtbljle x to gttf* purelua** 
to the Wer. 

t > 17. Boring bits begum 
tP IS. Boring h lurried further. 

tt 10 - Baring v* earned through the (tone on hothddea ; 

but tliii perforation ta fitili bour-glttK-diftpotl, 
HIhI UeecLt enlargement. 

T * The hub baa tjokUi enlarged mi that it* walls m 
neat ly parallel to each other. 
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NOTES ON THE GALLA OP WALEGA AND THE BEBTAT. 


By Kkgikau» Komurz, M I). 

(I'ulsestku Fmcak? ISru, 1900.] 


The route Followed by Mr. Herbert Weld Blundell 1 * expedition, of which 1 was a 
member, was briefly this: — IVc crossed the Gnlf of Aden, from Alien to Berbera; 
thence, starting on December 6, 1898, we cnesel Somali laud in a south-westerly 
direction as far as Jig-jiggs on the Abyssinian frontier. This portion of oor 
journey we [unformed with camels, Thence to Harar we travelled with mules.. 
Avoiding the hot desert mute we then proceeded along the ranges in the Anna 
iiutl Uu tountties, ami passed Jakes llaiiainaya and Chevchor to the river Ilnwasli, 
winch we crossed* and thence ascended to Addis Ablwlia, the capital of King 
Monclik. From this place I paid a living visit to the Indy mountain of Zikwala, 
some forty miles to the south. 

fbraving Addis Ablehu we proceeded due west through the countries occupied 
by the Media ami other Gulla nil Its; crossed the river Didesa into \Vnkgn, which 
we travelled in a northerly direction. Grossing the river Duhus we entered the 
country of the Herts or Nuer, when- is Abd or Hall man's village allied Bcui 
Shongnl by previous visitors- Finally we came to Fnmuka oil the Blue Kile; 
following that river we reached Khartum and ultimately Cairo. 1 


Wjowul 

The Gnlla of AVnlega arc nearly as ilark in complexion ns the tin in the cast, 
and much more so than ill sir kinsmen of Abyssinia. They arc niudi less pat Lieu lar 
about their dress than are the (iiillas in the east. The men often only wear a 
leather brecch-c-loth, or are content even with a goul-skin phallocrypL with the 
hair still upon the skin. The women often only wear l tic lent tier breech cloth. 
The girls, as elsewhere in India Land, arrange their hair in the shape of a mop, 
consisting of a mass or corkscrew ringlets. The married women «tiffeu this wop 
with wax and honey until it forms a coherent muss of rigid shujic, with an edge 
like a honeycomb rising ahovi* it. Sometimes they dye their hair with red 
clay. 

The tokuls outwardly resemble iboec of the Abyssinian*, except that limy are 
mum ftjitut and daine-ehapwl, with n *tiek protending from the npex. The internal 
arrangement, however, is different. A partition made of slicks cuts ulf the space 

' For u map of tbe route, we %rojJux(/ Journal, M*rd>, (IKX>. 
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uoav the door from the main body of the circular hut, thus forming a ^nrt- of 
vestibule. All heiitiehfllri work is (.tone within the inoer compartment. and there 
also, along the wall, are the sleeping places, those of the uitiimrried men and girls 
being on oppiftite aides, and nereinicd of! by reed screens suspended from the roof 
ami rising about 7 foet above the floor. The walk of these I nils am made of 
grass t ha tcli. 

Jin* hue is the ordinary agricultural implement, but primitive ploughs,drawn 
by oxen, are occasionally to be seen. 

Hold in small quantities is found in Walegn, as also fa Leka and Hil m, aud in 
washed out of the sand of rivers and brooks. As the Gulins are required by their 
Abyssinian masters to pay their taxes in gold dust they are obliged to wash r«. r it . 
I sink«'ll n man who had sis (kill lire" worth of gold how Jong it had taken him to 
wash for this, and he told me seventeen days ! 

In these gold districts it is very common to see men carrying a wooden 
tray-like pan about 2 feet long and 15 to 18 inches wide. This pan is 
used for gold washing. A small goal-akin lug contains quills in which Lite gold 
is kept, and other apparatus. They carry also a neat native-mode balance, with 
weights of pel hies or seeds, fitted into a small basket, by means of which they are 
able to ascertain fairly accurately the value of their washings. These quilb filled 
with gold dust, or small pickets of it, or gold rings of different weights, have a 
known value, and pass ns currency throughout these districts, and there are some 
markets, notably tbit of Xago, which go by the name of ‘‘gold markets," uud 
line frequented by merchants desirous of exchanging their commodities for gold 
dust 

TfJR liEHTAS. 1 

The liertua inhabit the country to the north of Lho 1 tabus river* ns-wall ns. a 
small tract to the south, within die Abyssinian border. They are true negroes. of 
a dark complexion, with markedly prognathous cranio, thick protruding lips and 
hroiul flat luwes. Must uf them are under the overage stature, have long anus ami 
Hat and spur-heeled feet. They ore far from lieing a pure race, and there is no 
doubt a good deal of Arab stniin among them. 

Their chief, Aid nr Kahman, is an Arab, and resides at a village culled Ikml 
Shongul by previous visitors, but not known by lids name in theeountrv. 

Our visit was ill-timed, for twice recently Inul the coiintiy liven raided by the 
Abyssinian», mice by Ibts Mokuuen and again by l>cjjij Demi si. The ink tils had U-eu 
levelled, the crops destroyed by lire, and die live stock killed or driven off. Most 
of the inhale mats who hud escaped death nr capture had lied to remote! parte of 
the country. Hence we were uuaUe to obtain fi««l, and obliged to lay in a stock 
befinfi \V€? entered tlie country. 


■ Burta » u.c ringolxr, BvrUt il« plwruL Shtngalk i* ail Abysriatej .Marion Am ,ib,i 
to the Bcrtat nud all otter n^gro tri**s.^-Ep, 

* I>ibuH «eema tote tta-lttlis name of lUta river. The Uertai call it r«te< thoGwaite 
Otilf, nuil utban DidUtcH i, etc_-Eu. 
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We saw, however. enough or the people to convince m that tfco Bertas ate 
lazy. careless, ignorant, stupid, impudent, Serve and vkimis. By the Arab rulers 
we were treated well. 

The dress uf Llieae negroes is nT tile simplest, contistlDg fur the most |«irt, and 
in the case of females ns well ns males, of u piece of leather or skill attached to ji 
I*v| '-l-.-lt and passed between the legs. Many, however, may be seen to wear the 
loose trousers, shirt ami tope common in the Sedan. 

Both sexes wear their lutir short or shave the head, and they are much given 
t<> gashing their faces ami arms, and also the trunk and occa&umally even the legs. 
These gashes are made with il knife, when young, and the scum resulting from tikis 
operation stand out above the surface, suit and ashes having Wen ntblttd Into the 
wounds. Usually there me three long gashes in the face, tunning obliquely 
clow awards ami outwards across the cheeks, as also a number of smaller gashes, 
veil ical mu I slightly curved, on a level with tins eyes, towards the earn. 

The luniks on the arms consist of numerous small wedge-shaped wis h es 
arranged in raws, or broad arrow-bends, with transverse lines separating the raws, 
or zigzags, diagonal trasses and other fanciful designs. Gashes of the same kind 
cover the trunk mid the lower extremities, and sometimes they cover nearly tine 
whole lmdy. Women even decorate their breasts with those fanciful designs. 
Occasionally a patch of small round spots, resembling vaccination or smallpox 
marks, covers the shoulder* and other parts of the laxly. 



The weapons of these i«joplc consist of a spear, sword, fchiwiug stick and 
dagger. The spear 1ms a long slender iron head, which mid* in a comparatively 
small barbed arrow-headed ^int, the iron below which is jagged in a regular 










ft ec in alp Kofi tlitz.— Wots* <>n tfo /?„//* »f ffVryn and tfo forint. rtf 

pattern nil round ami ts fur as the socket by which it Ib attached to n bauilum 
shaft* Tfils shaft ends in a ferrule with a diisfl-sliujiiiil iron point. A spiral iron 
ring is attached ouc-thi.nl up the sLnft, probably with tlm object of l-:i hi icing tin 1 
spear. 

Many ore also armed with the VnlbedaH, which resembles a curved double- 
edged sword with a spur tm the imu i side of the curve not for front the handle. 
This is an ugly and dangerous weapon, which is used ns a sword and is also said to 
lie thrown. A variety of (Ins weapon, S-shaped, with a second spur, is met with 
occasionally. The straight iron handle of these s words is padded with leather, and 
often covered with crocodile or lizard shin. 

The throwing sl ick m- club is tin- weapon .seen most frequently, ft i> curved 
and flat, and resembles a boomerang. It is made out of wood (sometimes of the 
root-end of a bamboo), and the patterns vary considerably. The men fire very 
expert iu its use and are able to knock down a bird in the water, fifty yards 
away or more. It does not, however* rcmni to the thrower like the boomerang, 

The tokuls an.* circular mid resemble those of the Abyssiuhtts ami (fullim, 
except that the upper ends of the rafter sticks protrude about a foot thriuigh the 
thatch all round the centra pole, 11 10 floor is generally formed of a platform 
supported upon short poles and covered by the projecting roof. The waits are 
phi stored with bard mud resembling mortar. In cased where the tokul doc* not 




FIC. 2i —TOKUL. Flit. 4.—CItAliJUtV. 

stand upon a platform, tlm threshold of (tie door is raised n foot or IS inches 
to prevent the hut being flooded during the rains. 

The granaries, likewise, nro raised upon n platform some 5 or 6 feet above 
the ground. They resemble cyliudrival bosket*. 

We came past many fields enclosed wit ton thorn hedges, but the only crops 
we noticed were dliuim and cabbages, all the rest having been destroyed. 

They grind their com on a disc-a Imped stone (granite) about 1M inches 
or 2 feel in din meter, and slightly hollowed out upon the surface. The com is 
ground or crushed w ith n smaller stone which is rubbed up and down, or round and 
round like a pestle iu u mortar, 
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heaps of the empty sheik of a big land mollusc were seen nntshlo the 
WkulK had evidently l*eu made ™ of « food, perhaj* j„ i 

of the scarcity of more palatable food caused l.y the war. 

GtM h *"** bj tlie *»** country. The wooden trey* used for the 
pm i^ute tho same*» those used by the Galki, as are uko the balances and 

Tin- .wit-blocks imported from Abyssinia constitute the favourite cammev 
moTc a» than Maria Theresa dollars and Egyptian eo his. 

Donkeys are the only beasts used ns pack animals and for riding for owin^ 
to Urn tent fly, pom* cannot be kept. Dm care™ of the merchants, hoover 
am for the most part made up of human h raBts nf burden, male and female skTe J 
more numerous here, and cheaper than unimak 

lie loltowtog « tho mood ot » unuibor ol luibopotagfad moommmm 
wliidi I V?m ablir fo take 
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,. T !ji ' dfjinn.'t*'r wsitmihl 2 inclunn slave and ... ln .,„, , "- 

amhu,ry tmretu m li, c c*w cf tli, Abysm™,, . ], t mrWaW and oU '. 'h /v - 

' mK ,,f ft * f,r4llft * awi 218 ttl »w 0-77 in, ], behind ii. the ewe ( .,f h,, m the 

M a rwtilt, 1 found that On) Gaik are the tallest ; the Bertas on-cod i„ 
length of arm and fathom Stretch; tho JfaMm in girth of dJT^ 
occipitofrontal diameter ia greatest among tiieAbysaniins* the nc inU ’ ^ 

onjoijg the G alia ; ft 0( r tho bi-pari a ia] among t ho A by ssiti inns. P o-«n«il»l 
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Mr, lUvKaMM said the expedition of which tho nui W ^ 
porfoiined u moat intorestiNg journey, the results of which wtro V! T* 1 '^ hftd 
t- gwgnipbem and anthropologist* Starting from ^-il, T hT BW ^ toWa 
'S™!* ^ ™«ntries of Moliammedun Soma! M ,| 

Altaian* and heathca Gaik and Hcria, and l„ul nltinmtolv , lt,stiaa 
Nile to Khartum. All these, however, were more ur k ' ^ Mjim 

neighUmring tribes ] Jft d influetg^d each other o.a , ? I T^ Mtect A where 
conditions could hardly studied witl, udvo’iuu,'.," trT^j 0 , <ir pritDH:val 

TO "8* ^ Jung thought 
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that a well-formed expedition despatched into the heart of (rails-La ml, might 
yield results of the very highest intercut. We had learnt no doubt ft greet deal 
nltoiit the Gallos, hat nearly all tlmt inforination bud come to ns through 
missionaries, such ns Lemi des Avunehem, Maessja or Kmpf, who hod obtained 
Lhotr information in frontier lands, amt whose preconceived notions hardly fitted 
them to present unbiassed reports on n heathen The in formal ion to be 

found in TutschekV grammar showed these Galln to lie simple atheists, whilst the 
tuitions hits of information collected hy his friend, tire llev, Thomas Wakefield, made 
me anxious to obtain a taller and a more precise knowledge of their circumstances. 
If this Institute were richer, or if one of its wealthy Fellows could lie induced 
to come forward, ho thought the money could not be spent better Limn by 
despatching an expedition into the country of the Rwornni flails, who seemed, os 
yet, not to have Iweu contaminated hy contact with Christ in ns or Mohammedans. 
Snub an expedition might now safely start from KiamOyn, the tribes around which 
had been won over since the occupation of the coast hy England. It would, of 
course, have to inclndn several members, all of them well prepared for the task 
they undertook, ami some nf its members would have to lie prepared to stay two 
or more yeara hi the country, an that they might thoroughly learn tlie language 
and win the confidence of the people. An expedition like tills, he thought, 
would furnish scientific results of the highest value, and la every department of 
science. 
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THE STONE CIRCLES OF SCOTLAND. 

By A. L Lewis, F.C.A., Treasurer nf the AnthrojKilogical Institute. 

Marcu 13tu, iewo.] 

F14CS1 the Lillies or Aubrey mid Stukelev to the present day the tendency, whether 
intentional or raawwoiutte, of almost nil writers upon stone circle has been to 
dwell upon their points of resemblance and to minimise thi* di(Terences which exist 
between them, ami, consequently, to suggest ft uniformity <>r origin, date, and 
purpose, which is perhaps less probable than has been supposed. Even when 
differences have ken recognised there lias not been, so for t\$ t know, any attempt 
made to classify or loci disc them: such an attempt I now propose to make. 
Thirteen years ago I was able, as the result of a visit to the district round 
Aberdeen, to show (in a paper read leforo this Institute on the 8th March, 188", 
and printed in the Journal of August of that year), that most of the circles there 
hail special features, which were not to be found in any other locality, and to which 
I will presently refer more fully. (Hi this occasion I hope, as the result of a 
more extensive tour made lust autumn, to show that the circles in other parts of 
Scotland have peculiarities which distinguish them Iwth from the circles round 
Aberdeen and from those of England and Wales, and which, even in Scotland 
itself, are confined to special localities. 

Stone circles are still much more plentiful In certain parts of Scotland than 
in the rest of Britain, but many that formerly existed have law* destroyed, and 
for the most part without any satisfactory description of them having |«e n 
pftgerYttl 

Sir James Young Simpson, as long ago &s 1861, said .“Almost all the prlnmml 
stone circles and cromlechs which existed in the middle and southern districts «f 
Gotland have ken cast down cud removed. . „ . i, t Um beginning of the 
eighteenth cent my SmBobcrt Siblwld States Hint near tin* Kipja crondurii was a 
circle of stones with a large stone or two in the middle, and, he adds ‘many su I 
laay Ire seen all over the country: They have all disappeared, and but ktdv th l 
stones Of the Kipp? cirelo have bo™ themselves removed and broken ni> tft bi Id 
apparently, some neighbouring Jidd walls, though there was almtubnce of stonl'i/ 
the vicinity equally well suited for the purpose.** 

Notwithstanding this lamentable destruction, there urn still so mnnv rfrei* 
left that I have been tumble to visit die greater part of them, but 1 have Ln ,u' 
to supplement my own ol«enatim. s from many excellent and evidently trust- 

* Antiivenurj' address ta the satiety ef AnUiiiune* of . 

tiding*, VC.L iv, tui&) 1 fcw.tL.id, January, woi, { i' n . 
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worthy account? contained iii this t>/ ft/' 0/ 

gtoifoiiiih and other publication^ and propose ^ Etli the aid of the lantern, to take 
you on what I may call a " circular M tour round iho coast of Scotland^ beginning 
at this extreme south-west 

In the counties of Wigtown, Kirkcudbright, and Dumfries there ate still 
several circles, some of which are more than 100 feeL in diameter, and which 
consist of rather irregular single rings, formed partly of shapeless boulders* 
and partly of more pillar-like stones, which ate seldom more than 0 feet higlL 
Many circles of apparently tflnbkr coustructiDn arc also spoken ol itt Perthshire* 
and some in AxgyD and Sutherland * but none of iheze of which I have seen any 
account can be compared for size or grandeur to the latter English circles, or for 
regularity end beauty to the smaller circles of Cornwall and Devon. 1 

In the island of Arran, in the estuary of the Clyde, dose tu the road p and 
about half*way between Brodick and lamina!^ u a > irde, which sh. [ think, wry 
much like those I have been speaking of, hut much .smaller, being only 21 feet iji 
diameter; II nov. consist* 4 if three granite blocks ami some fragments; tiB feci 
from its circumference h a atone 4 feci high, of rturae conglomerate, in a direction 
d5° east of south, and, as this stone is just seven nuih of the circle from its 
cemre, it may have been specially connected with it. Dr, Bryce dug into this 
circle in lBtii. and found in the centre u small kisi, or rather a hole cut in the 
underlying sandstone, which contained black earth and fragments of bone, while 
mi the stony soil almve he fou 1 id a Hint implement mid three other flint flagmen is: 
he dug ott Imtli aides of the outlying stone, but found nothing. Twelve miles 
away, on the other side of the island, is n more important group, which I wm 
itmihle to visit, but concerning which Dr. Bryce has given full purticuhirs^ There 
wore in I860 the re in mu * of eight circles very near to each other, trying m 
diameter from 7 to 21 yards, five being of sandstone and three of granite, the 
largest stone being 18 feet higk One df these was a donhle concentric ciitde, and 
four of them contained kists, all pointing a little east ««f north, with hsunl-imide 
liras, rude flint utOw-bcuds; and fragment of lame. with black earth, which, 
however, was not formed Ernin imimal uils&tencc. In one kiat then- was a skull 
with some long bones,and in another a piece of a bronze pin; in the other circle? 
nothing was found, but, with one exception, it would not lie safe to suv that no 
burial had ever existed in them, yet the one exception may be taken to show 
that burial 1 vs* not the universal primary object, lh, Bryce remarks casually, 
H The granite peak 3 of the (tiMtfdl group ware defined rigiinsl the deep azure of 
the ->ky with wondroraw distinctness" a eiixium^iauce to which I have 

1 (Mists) C + Mncluguu, JliU Forts, j Stone tVnahfc of Iflifi. Pro*: Antiq. 

Hoot. :—Yol. xxit t169fi).p 3ttl, ^.Stcne Urotns nf tlift Stcjnruy of Kirkcudbright, 1 ' bv F, li 
Fok» ; yd! xxsi p, the Hiirdle*tan^'elc., Ihiiufrirahirt!/ by JJ. Christians 

M_l^ i p. SKi 1 ! “Notes 011 ci Some Circle in VYagtownsyre," by K !L 1 l o!ee ; /*n*d Soc, Antiu 
Lotid, t !lS® 5 |, vok \ f p 30 ® W* V. Leki*). 

5 /Vc*\ SxL Antiq* Set tf r| voL iv, j>. 409, “An Account of ExoivntbiuF within ihe Sti*ne 
Cirelew of Arm n p h by Jauw Bryce,, M + A, IiL* 1 X, Etc* 
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3ifi4 occasion to draw Jttit attention in couiiecliou with other circles, I runt fell 
l may mention, is 2.8GG feet above sc» level Dr. Bryce mv s that the neatest 
deposits of Hint are in Antrim. 

There are three line standing stem* at the entrance to Glen Boston the 
lioi th side of Brodick, and there Lh another 10 feet high by the ah^e ©f the rood 
on the Way to them, Ur. liryec also says tint several stone circle* were known to 
have existed in other parti of Arran, but that in 1800 there were none remainin'* 
out Lho$c [ have utonliuued. 

It can hardly be doubted that there have been, even if there are not still 
ureles in some of the other islands off this const, but the only two winch 1 have 
found mentioned were:—One at Kiikubost, Strathaird, Skye, which, it is raid 
originally consisted of large upright stones, very few n f which remained in MW ■ 
and one about tea mile* from Rothesay (llute), near Kiugartk* tn what the 
iiihalutuiite of these islands sometimes demit* as the adjacent island of Great 
Britain, there are raid to have been, not far from the Crinan canal, cairn* »me 
with lasts and some with chambers, hut loth with circular retaining walls' i m | 
on the moors and throughout the hill* several small circles of stones containing 
burials, but net hist*. 1 Near Tnmdin or Tarduin, also, T tliink, in AreyRahne 
Mr. Logan, in 1812, reported the existence of a circle of large atoueTwitb a 
covered way lending into it; this was pmliably the remains of a chambered crirn 
with a retaining trails and not what is undemood by ft circle. 

Proceeding northward, we arrive at the island of Lewis, on the west, side of 
winch there is a very interesting collection of circles. Tlie tirat we cjont to from 
Stornoway, after a journey of fourteen miles along a read bordered principally by 
p«it and puddle, with hills in the Iwmkground, is a concentric double oval The 
outer ring ihw consists of eleven stones, and its diameter* are about 50 and 40 
hat; the inner ring has only four atones remaining, and its diameters are about 
27 ami 20 feet. The tallest stone, which forms part of the inner ring, is 6 feet 
high. J his circle is not marked on the one-inch ordnance map, ami I | j£lV c not 
finihd uiiy escort] of excavation being luntle or any thing- (uuheI in it* 

About half a mile farther across the moor may be seen the remains (1 f 
another oval, of which live stones, of about the same size ra those just mentiorJ 
are standing, and three are fallen; l**h these rings wore formerly almost Iniri i 

j 11 whioh - hi ms - «"•* «ere found in this one a small ,« dm 

heap of itoue* and Uw r little holes dug in the ground, surrounded by stone 
Orders and paved w,th smooth reund sea shore pebbles brenaht f J 
distance, and in then holes bones and charcoal were found,* * 30iue 

• /'rea See, Auttif. .<koL, voL v, p. u. 

• Nekton's Tourist* Guide to tAt Hirer Vtyte, 

' Jourml of the Ethtdoyitai Society, tol ii, N'c W s,.,,.- „ 

"" “PreWrtwi.. Ramin. hi Neighbour W-d of Crfnra , R Xl;ip! * t, ' n 

Avtlond, \m>, pi m ** Muuru, Prddittfic 

• AfrAaclat/iu, vuL in, p. *14 
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Two other circles are market nn the ordnance map, from cm* to two mUe* 
fh>mh from these, and another on Great llemsra, alwut four miles west across tm 
inlet of the wa, but ! Was nimble to visit tmy of these. ami have no information 
aim at them except a vague statement that they are like the others. 

The monuments which I have deacritied so fur, with the exception of a few in 
Argyllshire, are all of one sort, consisting of single or don hie open rings of atones, 
both circles and stones generally of moderate size, ami usually having hum Is of 
some sort in the enclosed area, though, as some hove no traces of interment, that 
would seem not to have Ikjcij their only purpose. This kind of circle, which 
extends also into Pert Its! lire, I prnixiBi; to call the “ Western Scottish type,” 

The chief object of pilgrimage in the island of Lewis is, however, the 
Utllemish circle which is about a mile heyornl the two 1 Hist mentioned, and 
plainly visible from them. Various plans and measurenumta have been given 
of this circle and its unique appendage*. hut the best are those hy Sir Henry 
James. 11 The circle consists of thirteen stones. from 1 i! to 15 feet high, with 
one in the centre, 17 feet high; they are from 3 to 5 feet In width, but not 
more than i foot thick, ami these proportions and tb.-ir number and proximity to 
each other produce u rutlwr bewildering effect when close to thorn. A line of five 
atones standing and some fallen extends southward from Lhc circle, and lines of 
four stones from its ©rat and west sides respectively, while from the north-north- 
east two lines, one of niue and the other of ten stones, form a sort of avenue, faun 
'vbicli, however, there i» no special entrance into the circle; there are two other 
atones outride the circle, one on each side of tlie south line, Inside, occupying all 
the space between the central atone uud the cast ride of the ring, h i slight 
tumulus, with three tells, forming a sort of cruciform sepulchre, about 10 feet long 
and 2 feet deep; it is most probable that lids is quite a secondary structure, though 
it may, notwithstanding its shape, have been made some time before the 
introduction or Christianity, yet long after the rest of the circle. All these stones 
were buried in a growth of 5 or 0 feet of peat, which wna cleared away in 
1357-8. but the protection afforded hy it from weathering and lichen is still clLrlv 
visible cm all the stones. Minute fragments of human bone, apparently burnt, and 
u Unde unctuous substance ware found In the t rum form tomb when die peat was 
cleared away from 1L* Mr. Callender 1ms said with regard to this circle, “Thai its 
position was chosen in id bud down from astronomical observation can easily lie 
dm nous t rated by visiting the spot on a dear night, when it will be found that hv 
bringing the tipper part of the single line of stones extending to the south to bear 

Elliw, M.P. Anfumtogia Sextet, ml | ( v . 283 (jiublislidd 1798}, folia McKenzie on 

^ Antiijiiiticfi in I**wis/ 

* Photograph of ikQt*k**g* undef TurmwiLm in. A*. Mand v f e!r 

by Cat, Sir Henry Janie*, toll, F.U.S., etc, tiireCtar-tbmenl of tin- Ord&noc Snrm- isfir' 
V° Suvwfy P«*» H* 8J.) I*w T. A. WL« published some plan, rui.l tw£k* * 

tlnsaud «o«iL-mbw auttunsmts in Bri<M Ardhmqteffioat JutHdatm ii» I87~ 

(voi jusiii, 168), but tlwy abound hi rrmru. 

1 Sir J. UuImhu iu Urn Proa. Saa, .1 ntiq. JSesfc, tetli April, Ittaa, vd- iff, p, UJ,. 
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ttpnft the top oF fcho large ntone in the centra of the circle^ the apex of that atom 
coincides exactly with the pole-star. This is more readily done from the south line, 
l*riny on sloping grournh so that lf>chkiHp' tdong the line upwards to the higher 
level of the centre atone is very much the same as taking an observation through 
ihk* incline of a telescope- 111 The hearing of that hue ia, according b> Sir IL 
James’s ptfm p about 3 C enat of north ; the northern and longest lines arc m% 
however, quite in the same direction, being about 10* and 15° east of north 
from tlm centre; these direction^ 10 n and 15* east of north,arc specially marked 
in some of the Cornish circles by prominent hill tops. 4 

According to Sir Henry James's plan , the inside diameters of the circle are 
42 feet from north to south, and 30 feet from east to west; the greatest length oF 
the whole fctructure fnm north to Booth is 408 feet, and the extreme width from 
east to west is 130 feet From the centre of the circle to the end of the northern 
line 3s 294 feet It does not appear to have occurred to Sir Henry <Iame$ or to 
anyone dso, bin it h nevertheless the fact, that 294 exactly seven times 42 p m 
that From the centre of the circle to the end of the avenue is exactly seven of the 
long diameters of ihe circle. The northern lines of etouee arc both irregular hi 
their sjKicing, and the stone* in the line?? arc not op petite to each other* 
Mr r Callender pobite out, with regard to the double row, that although Sl it 3 m* she 
appearance of an avenue it does not seem io liavc beefi intended lo serve us a 
mode of access to the circle. If such had been the case the upright gtonca in Front 
would naturally have been omitted, whereas they stand facing the upproadi with- 
out my deviation from the regular order.' 1 Sir Hqtary James says, “ Tim tow of 
atones on the east side of those which form the shaft of Lhe cross b so armnged as 
to form an avenue leading qp to the graved This toiv starts from a stone 
outside the circlu 48° north of east which i* nboafc the midsummer sun riaiiu* 

r? 

point, ninl 1 Jtm inclined to think that this and the stone nt the other end of (.his 
line are in their nriginul positions. I ml that the other stones between these two, 
which are all rather small, were set up later, and wen: perhaps removed from Lite 
other line, which they would just about suffice to complete. It scents likely, then, 
that this monument was first constructed in the form of a cross, with a circle at 
the intersection, and with a single line of stones for each limb, for practices of 
which the observation nf the pole-star and of the sun formed a prominent pwirt; 
that after u time n tomb was constructed in the interior of the circle, and twnm of 
the stones from the northern am of the cross were removed to moke a second 
line, forming with the iirwt an avenue to the tomb; and that, after a fun her 
interval of time, the place was so entirely deserted that uo less than 5 feet of peat 
grew up over the tomb and around the stones. This circle, like many of those in 
England. has direct reference to the sun and slam and proportional measurements, 
and hefoug*, therefoiv. like them, to h class which ! will cull ■* sun and star circles." 

1 FI. Offender in the Proc, Soc, Antiq, Scot,, Bih March, 1857, v«l. ii, jl. Sfltt 

1 iire,e " hj A. L, Lewis, ia .teeW^fe*/ Jnm* f/iuLalit, p. W 
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The inhabitant* are said to have mu tradition now uUmt the** circles. bat 
Martin, writing about 1700. said the natives told him that the cirole last described 
was n place uf worship in the time «<f heathenism* and that the chief dm id or 
priest stood near the lug stone in tin- centre, from whence he addressed himself 
Lti the Hurnuiluting people, Thin could hardly have I joen learnt from Aubrey, 
to whom the origin of the 4J druidic" theory is sometimes nUrihu&jd, and Sir Henry 
duntes points out that*’ the preservation of such tuunes as 1 Ulauh an Dniidcan 1 
(the Stone of the Droids) in this island w ould seem to prove their presence in it at 
some possibly not very remote [uriod of mir history* 111 

Proceeding on our journey round tin- coa^t> we arrive at Steuneas in Orkney, 
landing either at Strouitn^. which is five miles from it to the west, or at Kirkwall, 
which is ten miles from it to the east. Here, on u ivitid-awvpt peninsula, Ulwcmij 
the Loctis of Harray and S ton ness, is the circle known ns the Kiny of Rrogar. The 
best p inna and description of Lida and the adjacent atom* are those of Lieutenant 
Thomas* K.X. r published in A tchcrntctfin (vol saxiv, pp. 88-136, 1851), and I am 
happy to say that there seems to bo little if any altemtbu m these remain* since 
his survey, made in 1 MH* 

Passing a ditch, 20 feet wide and 6 feet deep, by one of the two causeways 
which exist, we stand on a circular plateau, 366 hVh-l in flinmetffl ii^ioh which arc 
the rernaiits of a single rirrUv 346 feet in diameter, of largo stone?, which, 
according to lieutenant Thomas., whose figures 1 om quoting, were originally sixty in 
number* 1 Thirteen of these, from 6 to 14 feet high, are at ill standing, eleven, uf 
similar dliucrnuuns, are lying Bat, and twelve arc represented hy stumps and 
fragments, leaving twenty-four vacant places. Across the Lodi uf Huriuv three 
lulls of no greet elevation may he seen, between $5 C and north of east, 
covering the midsummer sun rising point, as m many circles in England and as at 
Cuilemish also, and answeting to the old Egyptian “mount of glory, where the 
sun rises and m saluted by Lhe powers of the east/’* 

Looting from the centre of the circle in the direction of the bridge of 
Brogar, about 30* south of east* we see a huge stone hy Lhe bridge, called the 
*' iVatchataue," which is IS feet high, and over and beyond it in a direct line 
another called the “ Bomatoio/ 1 IS feci high* A little to the left of this line are 
two standing stones, which do not seem to have any connection with the others; 
and a little tu the right of it, briL beyond the bridge and the M Wat elm ton e/ h are two 
standing stones, IS and 17 feet high, and one fallen. 10 Feet lung: these and a 
stump are all that remain of the Ring of Sienness, which Lieutenant Thomas thought 
originally consisted (if. indeed, it were ever complete) of twelve atones in a circle 
L 04 feet in diameter, standing on a low mound, encircled hy a trench and slight 
embankment. 3 In addition u+ these three atones iliere are upon the mound the 
1 Mr. S|wa« tliinkH only* 

1 thoi' of (h< I^KuIy see JVowdui^ of Society uf Bihltcai v<iL iviiL, jx 8 r ami 

vul* six, p. 14th Sir P. Le Pa^e lleiirmf (President^ uit tile Book of tin ZJ<W T 

1 Lieutenant 'll lunula ixmiiderod that thus feet in dinuR-ter, had been naisvd nbout 

Z M above tilt- art turn] mrfm^ and amdiM at a tfutAoee <*t 30 f*efc by ti bank 3 twl Iiigb 
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Capstone and two supporting stones of a dolmen, which, I think, nmy very likely 
htivc been made out of what was once « stone forming part of the circle, for their 
present position docs not seem to lie either a usual or a likely one ns part of the 
original scheme. Somewhere on tha north side of this circle was thu celebrated 
luded atone caUed the Stone of * *din, which was destroyed at the btgiiuiing of the 
nineteenth century. Lieutenant Thomas was told try someone who had known it in 
Ilia childhood that it was on [ lie north-west of the circle, but I>r. Henry, writing to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, in 1 > 31. when it was still standing, ws pi isitivtdv 
it was to the noi't-.-east, ft acorns probable, therefore, tlitit this circle was quite 
independent of the huger Ring of Erogar, and had the Odin Stone ns an outlyer to 
the north-east. like the stone culled the » Friar's Heel " at Stonelmng® and others 
elsewhere. 1 leaving the Stetmess circles, wo go in the direction of the road from 
Kirkwall to Strom ness, close to which we find the « Baruatoitu " before mentioned, 
and again verify the fact that a line from it to the “ Watchstone" will, if 
prolonged, strike the centre of the tirogar circle. We then proceed north-easterly 
to the celebrated chambered tumulus of Maeakowe, anti sitting down at the 
further end of the chamber and looking down the long passage to the uiitsidc sre 
the "flttHtonc." and find tlmt it is in u direct lino down the passage, Mr, 
Magnus Spence,' wins, its I understand, first drew attention lo these alignments, 
has, by personal observation, found that the line from the "Jkritstoiie 1 to the 
ctmti-c of Maeshowo h tlmt of the midsummer sunrise, This roises the queati„n 
whether Maeshowe were always a ctel tomb, or whether it may not liave been ri 
aauvluaiy of some kind, or a dwelling for the priesta. 1 * 


ami lift fpi-t wld* at the W, Uw bottom of the apparent tnawb bring, j n ( acl . t j Ll . nAtlf ^[ 
*u tfan'. Mr. KpenOi think* there mny have Ihth thirteen stunt-* In this tinrir. 

« Pr, Henry's .•omraimi.aiK.i) wa» net primed at rW time, l,m » H uotod hr |> r . HiMi.n 
In kw paper n» "Tin- Tonga of \ »rWy and rthmJsnd 1 m nL ih SctfU'c,. 

- -Standing jW -W/.. t>f s t . ui ,tn f liy Mngim* %uuce [thudier, Puntm- am) 

1mob) 

Hie three mout tumble irlmiuWrd tumuli in Eanjie an- at tiavr Ini* m Briuauv New 
P* “ l J “H allJ Mitsliowc in Orkney, and a* 1 few* beta in :ij| of them, J nU i V 
W aUowe, I briefly ti oiupen.- them. Thr cilery nti.l dnunbm m G»vr Inn, , 1U , (lf ^ . 

In- iwlled tfm mdrn uy tv]*‘, npiigbL »ln1« foruling the wall*, nnd horm.nlal *! H k- the flimr md 
dminC<JllllM thel ™ 1 nu riling* with which it in *4 puifo^ly Hnwmell t*L 
The .. km, at. m^gulnriy shaped Ellery ,,„l chamUv, tC W™ * 

f ’ *** “* " f Y? ~ l ""T w ,ilt tlw n * r * toToad % * ( „ niw p , ri j,.. tfjl „ 

V? 5°* 4llJ t *™ atr tW «** "> *ack of three afcfe, ,rf tlJckimW? 

uhwln with t he outianci (pdlcri ou tho fourth mle, s hv it :l erueiforn, ,.|»a • tbm,- tree * 
cimcentrtc and other or^nmntal ^ttcnm imcril^l oh ei.m of tl,, Kt o„ea At Ma^bowe , W 

1^^ W3l(l the **> ctfri^ but tho walk arJol] uf homiJiilrtl 

—1* " •“*• M WMili «mwr-if tbe . l.niul.L-r, ud wbib. y„ n ., i , ]llL " . . 

»*S “"44. ll.o okqW l*»» aM> is U» 1M» ,i“*.. 

. . re boiiHw in the iaUud of Le*U(L«iteniij,t Harria. B.N. in Prl vi ,*tt f TiW "' 

i»ss, .a a f .«, ™«pi ae lb, «bU w «o^. ■JSZZ!'* ^ 
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According to Mr. Spence, the distances between Sfatsshowc und the Bfugar 
circle and its outlying atones are carefully proportioned, and the lines between 
them are all of astronomical import, thus 

From Mnesliowc to the “ Barn house" stone or “ Barustone ” is 42 or 43 chains, 
in the line of the setting sun ten days before the winter solstice. 

From the Barn house " stone to the “ Watebstunc" is »ls* 42 chains, «t 
according to the 25-incU ordnance map 43 chains, mid from the “ Watehstone *‘ to 
the Brogar circle is 63 chains farther in the same line, which is that of the 
setting sun at the Beltane festival in Mny, or, linking from the circle to the 
“ IJamstonc,*' that of the rising sun ten days before the winter solstice, when, as 
Mr. Spence thinks, the winter feast may have begun. 

y r oin Mucshowc to the *■ Wafcliatoiie "' i» also 63 chains, in the lino of the 
equinoctial sun rising ami settings. 

With regard to these ulligu incuts. 1 {■Li] m a vtiv ^nut measure centum 
Mr. Spence's statements from my own oWrviiiiun, hut the mcasuremeutR were far 
■ iHi long for me to attempt to verify; we may, however, safely place the Brogur 
circle, a* well «« Lhe Callcrnwh monument, in the list of “ sun and star circles* 

I should mention that there are several tumuli toned about the ring uf 
Brnoar, in which burials have boon found, hut Lhat none have been found within 
the circles. There h also to the north-west of the King of Brogar au earthen ring, 
Without standing Atones, called the King of Bttktiu, 

Leaving Steunests. we gi* down the east coast of £h otlamJ ns fur us Inverness, 
where we find ourselves in tlie midst of a number of circles of quite * different type 
fi-oiii nny we have yet tieem Perhaps the greatest assemblage of these was at 
t'hiva, on the Imnks of tho Nairn, seven miles from Inverness, and one mile past 
Lho battlefield of full-don. Half u century ago there were here, according to 
Mr. Cosmo limes (/W. Sue. &»t,, ltfih January 1858. v»L in. |>. 46), eighL 
cairns, each surrounded l-y a circle of large stones, besides many smaller remains ; 
since that time there haw been much Imildiug and L-ultivatim, attended by the 
ns utd results. On crossing the river fmm Cijlloden. the first *t"lic seen is one of 
considerable sine. Standing jdoni- in n field, ami maid to be the last survivor of » 
circle and cairn. Following tin: road, we bo-m find ourselves in the midst of a 

^ ■ 1 T jlflr. l mm^ttieiitof three rlMiutn 1 s*i>jrt*uiug fimu a ctEDt i a] cp?ai.- i^k.vi ilw-il h} < UptsaQ Timing 

[Us, (/Vik\ Jntiq* Sc*>Li lOtli Mandi, ]^!> h vuj. iii T p. 2i5J, m Etili in it Weliiw hattm in 
the inland ut SL Ktltln, which mw uL lea-t a-: 1*W> a* th*. r mmuvi uf ItiyT. Tiieie 

\* Hi- ftflird of iuiy luLurmeiil Lliving luesi fmiml in Mm^liowe* mid there m un wsum 1 why 
M Lti [gh t uoi Iiavo litt’ji- nt ill fironti in the final jitiuru- u bwsbtvu dwilling of ttJ&fjutnilYflly 
|htLtLLn] dimeiwiIcM, rvt-ti if U wutv {k*( which there is no eridetitt-} cimmTt^l into a tomb nt >l 
I nter i*rif)tL The ri&lj- 'irtttltigTiXMimis mi the wuhnare n rnimlwr of limit m^riptiouB, Mid n 
little figure of ll iJnigmi cut hy Sniiuimiiv iuiu* win? knew iki more ;dwmt the origin of tho 
HtrLittnn* iIliij wl> da Aimtlier diirirein v between No* Umiigi ,i-I MaksIhiwi- is ihut thu 
former wni stttTiitmHcil In* a rrluiuiiig w all of umreiuenM mitHcmrj, mtbmle whirli in an eml.lif.in 
bank .1 or it lit»h, ouuidc which, HgniUi wz* n dull upriglu of whidi iht 

reuiaTniiio pa ulwiut 7 Fi- h\g]u -Veithei Bdntnliuwt noi at Qmvr Inin- are iLtit 
iiuy traeva uf adjimou of thin kind. 
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circle. through which it rims, and which is one of it group of three, the principal, 
if uul ilu> only, remains now to be found. This circle is ft little over 100 feet in 
diameter, and consisted of twelve stones, from 4 to T feet high, the highest being 
at the south-west; in the middle of thin circle is another, abont f>Q feet in 
diameter, of small blocks, 2 or 3 feet high and broad, close together, which Formed 
a retaining wall for a cairn of large loose atones. From this wall, nearly opposite 

m. 1. 



no. 2. 



Htrr 6 #.*r A-e 


Gnatad-ffiiii (tig, 1) ud MaHU (fijf, 2 ) of Swrtti-weat (.kin, mm! C&eh.nain, Iain bv u«. 
.v-riftj 0# Antiquum* «f Hwilttrl fi>, m tlxw lUwtmtion« to Mr. U “ DocrinUte 
Souisun the sjions Circle of SuwtiHaU-u 4inJ lie NeighUu.bood of tovemew." 
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the stonu of llic outer ritule, a pnsMgB leads inwards to utmilu t dose 

circle li'i feet in diameter, which is in feet the lower part of 0 chamber, formerly 
domed and covered with tiie loose sumi-ss which luive fallen or been tlivowu down 
in a confused heap, in which tin? second duel*- or retaining wall i-i nearly huried. 

These circles are sn rum tided by n mass of furze, which may conceal itnuiy 
fallen atones and smaller remains, hut the interior of the dtvltt Is he[«t clftir, and 
a path cut Lhnmjjh the furze leads t« another granp in u north-easterly rlirectimi. 
Mr. -lollywriting in 1**2, said it consishd of an inner chamber, 20 feet in 
diameter i a retaining wall for the caini, liO feet in diameter ; and a sniroiu ding 
circle, 100 feel in diameter, of eleven atones. Of these latter 1 found 
only six, which arc from 4 to n feet liiyh, the highest being at the south* 
west* as in the first, civcte described, but others may l ie felloe and eovemtl by the 
furze. Even iu !SH2 the two inner circles lnnl almost gone, anil lust year I only 
found u stiA|>etes* heap of stones where they hud Iwjn. Mr. Fiasct/ writing in 
]8#4» found no trace of a passage or of a wall rising from the inner circle, mid as 
the diameter Mr. -Jolly assigned to that circle is unusually buige for a clnmihcr, tin) 

chamber, if there wore one. uiay have been u smaller construe Lion inside it and 

* 

destroyed long ago. 

Following the path still further to the nurth-oast, we come to the third of 
tlfcise uhdeB, vdiidi h almost iiluntical in sbe and pattern with (lit? first, Lliere 
bdiag nuw ton stones in the outer circle, from 3 to 9 feet high, of whidi I he 
highest fe T uh jn the i ft her ctues, at the south-west. nearly opposite the passage 
lending from the eefostd drele or outer wall of tire cairn lo the inner dftslc or 
chamber, tlio walls of which latter are still 7 or 8 feet high* In one of 
Llmse diaxulsna, but whether on or under ite Boar 1 do not knew, as accounts seem 
to differ two small urns with calcined bones were fount! early iu the n metre Dili 
eon tiny. 

Some of the stones of the outer circles at Cluva tmve fallen Slid ki) 
re-ereeteJ, not always exactly tti then 1 original Jwjsition. Cup-inio kings isitye been 
found on one or two h tones of each set n-f circles 

One of the best circles near Inverness is that of Inched or Leys, two or throe 
miles up the old Edinburgh ruaiL There are the remains of three concentric 
circles and a pftgssge* which tew who have previously teen the Ctava group could 
doubt were uko part of u chamber, cairn, and outer dido. All the small stones 
which formed the cairn and the upper part id the chamber ami most of even the 
larger lower stones of the latter mo gone; but the in termed Jute ring which 
formed the retaining wall of the cairn and the outer circle are almost complete, 
und the lower stmies of the passage are noarl}" all there. The diameters id the 
circles arc about a fifth les& than those of the Clara group* but the e tonus uf the 


1 On w Cui>nmrk<d 8bmm in Pie Ncigldjourhuudof InVvtiicgii * in Pros. &k\ Andy. 
vi-L xvi, p, 303 

1 11 Lfetett-ipliYfl KotiHou theStimaCirdsi uf Stmtliiiautiand Nutglibourhucrit of in wciies V* 
bv Jnme* Fraser, C.E., Prw. itec* Antiq* Scoi,^ vo\. xs\\i t jj, 3 I t, 

Von XXX ($, S. Ill), 
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outer ring are, if anything, a trifle larger, and the largest, as at Hava. Is at the 
south-west, nearly opposite the opening of the passage. A gold torque, w 11sell was 
found either in or near these Linden, was exhibited to the Soeietv of Antis [mines of 
Scotland in 1824* 

Flu. 3. 



1 ■rumid-pLu (Hg* ii) mud -wtimi (6^ 4) uf C£rde+ ifcear Invented lent by the *SLH‘ietv -if 
An%umrie* of Smtiniul from tin: iHiuiniliau* I- Sir, Fraser m “DtwiipUce tfetes r?n Vlit 
Stone L'irden oF Stiwtlnudr* and the Neigbtaurluwd af Invem<t*> ” 

l have a list, cniupilt-it from tarionn sources, 1 of mure than forty drdea ruujisl 
about Inverness, but of a dozen or more of them little or nothing h left to show 
their original plan, end oilier ere too imperfect to say much about. Nine, at hm f 

1 Proe. Stxr. Avtiiq* :—VoL lii p jm iM'omim Iuuh on w Surac of t'Uva, 

i“th ,1aunary, te^ ; v-d s xvj, jc tf 14, W, Jolh *>n with Cupninrkbgfl n.-nr Iuvurne^" ; 

toI. xvt, J-. 477 t Augtu J, tkiiiGD an ^Anii^nitiu of ninth I*k t K^-Hhin^; v-il, xviiij, p, 3fs, 
J r fruer, SitlAXE, M Deacriptire N-i*- on tins SU>m* Circle* of ftn-athimiuL :m.| NcS-rlibour- 
huud o| InA cmwu" 

J . : ft-wloffitt ;-Vu], iti. p. 311, G. Aiulcrnou uu H Ctn-h 1 * mad CbuivtiiHir Iiireruu** : 

Rev. C L Smith* ALA, T u Excuraiuha Through the High laud* and Iidc* »f .Sciahiud in IBijrl 
mid 1 ftSfi. M Piv- 4 nl Kjprrilor ml juvmaf rfe ht Sootiii F^rmtA^^ LS^. 
sk-i lint of nirck-a at cud vl paper* 
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were evidently of the construction I Imve described, find at least as many others 
allow traces of three concentric rings but have no certain indication of any pi^aget*. 
It is dear that we have In the district of which Invemeuw is the ceiHre a number of 
cinsta uf u special kind, consisting -d on miter l ing of pillar atones encircling u 
cstim with an interior chain her and passage lading to it p or it may hare been in 
siuiie cases a small chamber or kisL without u passage, and this hind of circle i 
propose to call the Inverness type. In these circles lhe largest pillar fltourt i^ 
usually nt ur about the south-west, and the ciUmuce to the passage, when i Imre is 
o m t is between south and south-west* 

Although these circles ware must numerous in the nolgbbonriiootl of 
Inverness, there seem to have l>een two or Ihiec in Cai thii B flS j where, however, the 
majority of burials appear not to have been in circles at all 1 One is mentioned in 
tin- OrkinWH, but as it was covered by u Iukc> iL may very Hfccly have bcOU the 
remains uf n cmnnoge* 3 Another is described m q tan ding at the east end of 
ijuendide Buy, Shetland; 3 but this lias not, and perhaps never hud, an outer ring of 
pillar atones* and the same may apparently be said of Borne already nieniioucd in 
Argyllshire; these may therefore be only remains of chambered culms without 
surrounding circles,: There may pciliajis bo one or two in lYrtlrcliirc, Inn all El ml 
arc situated outside the Inverness district are inure or less ftCCflteiblc from it by 
water. A circle at 1 Uiunerkeld in Wi|atiiiorlBiid is the only one in England that 
bears any rcseiubianco to the Inverness type* and even Lids presents many 
differences 

Continuing our journey round the const, we arrive at Aberdeen, whereas 1 
mentioned at the eoinmcucemeni of this paper, wc arc in the midst of a group of 
uiroies of yet another description winch 1 propoah to ciU the Aberdeen type, 
They resemble the Inverness circles in having tin outer ring of pillar stones 
encircling in most cases—not a huge cairn with a built-up chtmilier hut a kisi, 
covered by n low mound, which is frequently supported by u retaining wall "I 
Hiuall stones Forming an inner circle* but of course without any passage lauding b» 
the interior. The distinguishing feature of the Aberdeen type is r however, what is 
locally called the ifc altar-stone/ h although it was not anil never could have 
been an n\ Lor, a largo stone standing on its longest edge lietween the two tallest 
pillar of the miter circle, lilting up the whole space between them, and frequently 
kept in position by two small stones in front and two behind it It is generally sit 
the south uf the outer circle, or slightly east uf south, the highest stouts being 
next to it, and the others gradually diminishing in size to the north. There arc 
circles of other kinds in the country round Aberdeen—as far instance al Futdouu, 

* /Voc. Aniiq* voL vii, p. BJJ, Ukmd an M Yari^iu^ Wick, i k\ ,s 

1 J*foc. Bog, Antuf &xrf T| vaL eyi p jk 477, A, Beaton t k< Atitiquftir* -i Hl-ick L*ic 

Kuav«iiirt:/ r 14 June, IBl^ 

* Ibid., vol. iii, p SS3, Ticv. i\ L Aulalid MA, fr May, \g§7. 

1 Joirnco/ of British J rd' r ok\$iad Anociatiot^ C\ W. Dyiauud, C-Et, Mli Mjifelc IST'.'i. 

Jmra, Aniftrop. ltotf voL it, [k 1015, A, h. Lewis, Bfith April, 
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and at Broome/id of Oriel lie—but all inquiries that I liaw made have failed to 
discover a eiitrk of this typo my whore except in this district 

I have a list of mom than thirty drdos in Lhe Aberdeen district^ hut I think 
there may have been many iuore. 1 Twenty-six have tide peculiar Jl ahar-stone, 4 
and some of the others may have had it, hut, are top itux^rfcoL to enable anyone to 
Bay whether it formerly existed in them or not, l think, therefore, I may now say 
that l have fully established the pmpodtinti with which 1 began this papor, tiiut 
the Scotch circles may be divided into different types, each of which has its centre 
in u different locality, namely:—!. The TVeatem Scottish type, eonsiatiiij| of a 
rather irregular single Hog or anmetimes of two concentric ringfL 2, Tim 
Inverness type, consisting of a more regular ting of hetterobajped atones* 
surrounding a tumulus with a retaining wall, containing a built-up ehamtar am! 

|massage leading to 14 or a kist without a passage. 3. The Aberdeen type, 
eoiifli^ting of a similar ring with the addition of a so-called j! altar-stone/ and 
usually having traces of a tumulus and ki^l. in the middle. There is much reason 
to believe that most of the circles of these three types were used for burial, if + 
indeed, that were not their chief purpose, hut, as then' La evidence that all have 
not been so used, it cannot have lieeu their only purpose : and, with regard to the 
Aberdeen circle in particular, we have the statement of Br. Garden, made l>> 
Aubrey bo long ago as I Gl>2. that a Ihr general tradition through on L this kingdom 
concerning this kind of monument* b that they were places of worship and 
sacrifice in heathen times.** Iu addition Lo these three types of circles, there are 
what [ have ventured to call the sun and shir circlet with their aUiguiucnts of 
atones, and apparently proportioned measurements; and other classes may 
perhaps yot lie distinguished by a closer examination in different parts of the 
country* 

Thin division of the circles in In classes and localities is. it appears to me, an 
important point for cctisideration in any attempt to unmvd the early history of 
tliu Scottish people. From Inverness Lo Aberdeen is only about TO miles 
in a straight Uue, anti the distance between the points nearest 10 one another of 
the districts of which they arc the centres Is much less, tmt there mn*t either 
have boon a separate tribal origin or a considerable cessation of intercourse 
between two brunches of the same tribe for fcjro such different types of vi rides to 

» Colonel Foil** Leslie, JSbr/y Ram of Strand, j rr^rolotjm Sotfica, voL if, p, 3Si, 
J, Bktm\ lC Account of Hill-fort of TUr tacky (1822^ 

Proc- fioe* Antiq* Sept :—VoU K p< Ml (Mill February, I.John Stiiait uii 
-J Yariiwh Stour Circle* iu h ; ml. x\v, pi 295 (1870). Dr, Aii^ei* Smith 

tin u Stone Circle* in Dairb, KinmidiiHisfaiiT* ; vol. v r jl 130 A* Therm*™ tm 

+ i fyiir Circles yf Slrmdhijc Stsmi - iu Parish of HwLurir Dutciiidt ? ; toh rriii, p, 319(18841, 
C. E_ rnhyinplb on u Stone CIrde at Crichiu: 0 ; voL iix T p 370 (188:1), lU-v. J T tataf Oh 
“fjton* Circle* in Parish of Old Beer 1 '; vul u i p. 4C0OSO7X A. Jems on fl $ctdpturvd Stot^ 
monument*, otc* at Fordoun, BCmus, atx-* toL iiii, p, 108(1827). J. Logan on 

* Several Circle* of Sh mw In Scotland, oW* \ \\ 410 Apptmrfix, 1822), J, Logan on u Ciiekv :tt 
JJytt and U’ueli&ra/ 1 JV&c. Antfy /^nd. r May* l^HT^ n-i x, p 305 fliov. W, C_ Liikw) 

* r</L p. 31£ 
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have been developed in localities so near to one another. The apparent existence 
of some specimens of the Inverness type outside its immediate district, buL in 
ConfOinuicatinu with it by water, suggests ulso that the greater facilities offend by 
the inland lakes lor the use of slight and fragile vessels may have developed n 
seafaring capacity among ibe early men round Inverness, which was not so 
readily acquired in the rougher ami more open seas on the Aberdeen coast. 

St) far as Dr. iJndiWs statistics go, the Inverness people of a generation ago 
seemed in he somewhat taller ami heavier than those of Aberdeen, but he does not 
appear to draw any particular distinction between them. 1 He says, however 
fp. ,’40), <L I hdieve it would accord with whnt lias boon observed in other 
mountainous and sequOHtered regions, such as Switzerland and Styrin, if there were 
endpdoflUle vnmtioiiH in nvetnge filature between one neigh I muring valley <>i 
ilbitriet and another, and from griti'ml nhsmutinti [ think such is tho rase, and i 
regret 1 have bean unable to procure returns from some other portions of the 
Highlands which might have brought out I he fad," 

1 should like in conclusion to say n Few words on the posaihilitv of a 
(ilaasifioarion of the English circles. I’erhaps the materials for such a elasaifirafion 
do not exist. Tlie number nf ctrelfM in England is much smaller, and the area ovoi 
which they ore scattered is much larger, than in Heofchind, It is only in 
Oiiutterlniuh Devonshire, aud Cornwall that them can lie said to 1 m? group of 
them, and nearly every circle in those groups has an intUvidnality of its own. They 
vary greatly in diameter and in the fuzes of tlm stones composing them, but tliov 
an? all single rings, except the (!uimerkeld circle, though some have one or more 
stones inside them. The Cumberland circles have a more clearly defined entrance 
than those of southern England. Avebury and Arborlowc may t*j said to form a 
separate type, since they are shut in by high earthen embankments, and had in 
the middle u " cove," coosistiug of three stones, forming three aides of a square, 
with on open side to the north-east; Mayhnrgh, in Westmorland, may also have 
belonged to this type, but there is only one stone left inside the bank, so wo 
cannot tell. Apparent references to the smi and stars are more numerous Li 
England than in Scotland, where, however, more may primps yet lie found if they 
are looked for. 

Finally, we have in England Stonehenge, which may lie said to form a class 
by itself, for there is nothing ipiite like it anywhere else. Its concentric double 
rings and double home-shoes, and its so-called "altar-stout,” 1 recall the construction 
°f the Inverness ami Alierdeen types, thuugh with great differences of form mid 
still greater of purpose; and ite north-easterly bearing and outlying stones cm meet, 
it with, nml indeed give the key to, other “nun and star ” circles, while? the shaping 
m tin? atones, and the tom ms mid mortices which hold the transverse stones in 
[mention. and the transverse atones themselves, give it a special character mid one 
perhaps more modem than belongs to any of the other uirefes. it seems, indeed. 


ytruimnaftl# A.i&mfnlttgiiai of Lootwi, voL iii, lij). 404 jiinE teg. 
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ns though it might, iu its present form, have been the work of some later 
representatives of the early culture, who desired to unite in it the charnclorisdtc* of 
various districts, and ho to make it; a generally representative monument; and the 
wmsion for the erection of such a monument may be more or less correctly 
described in the tradition to which Cicofiry of Monmouth and others have given a 
wide currency. This, however, is an unfashionable view, and is at Lli® best 
extremely speculative. 


Al’PEMPIK A (lsYRRjness). 

The following circles iu the country round Inverness are or were of the 
construction which 1 have called the Inverness type:—Tordarroch near Farr, 
TordurroeU near <.'reftcroy, ihisk near Karr, Midluirg, Davint (fig, (»), Cnkloh'h of 
Clavn, Mill town hjF CJlava (2), Balutinuin of Cbvn (-V), little Elrchmiv (n>: nil these 

no, 0. 



CGOVND PLAN 


Gromiil-ptm of Da viol ftrele, lent h_v the Society of Antiquaries of Scotlnml, from the 
illditittiow toitr. Fmser'n 11 ! >ewripdr« Notes on the Slone Circle# of Stmthmum mni 
the Neighbourhood of lurcmews" 
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are iu Strculmami. Kitiohvk- of Dores near Scaiiipurt, Indies (Leys) near Inverness, 
Xewtdwii raf Petty; these mt* In 1 tween the Nairn and Xt-is. (Jam Loetmn in 
Black Isle, (.’orrimony in Glen Urquliart, Culbirnie near Rcauly.TlruiadL (Beaufort 
near Beauty), Alvie. Twenty in till. 

The following are known to have existed, and there are still mm a ins of 
some of them, but not in such preservation ns to enable the details of construction 
to bo made oat:-—DbhalLow of Aberttrler, Mains of Cluvs (2). i.'nlc-huiiuioig 
(2). '. Liutmy lu tilcli (2). Dulgnunbich of Gantry. Qulaimt of Cawdor, Lit lie Urdisuiv, 
</>) Auldearn, Mains of ifoyuess, Golford of Mbynras,' Alduurie near Lflgli Ness, 
Toibrcch. Culdiuitel, Stonyfiold ol SEaigmore. Allaufearn, CuHoden Tile Works, 
cast uni l of Cnllttiriiu! or Culladon, Mains of Ihtlerosfl, Balnabn&l of Dakross. 
Flcinington (2). Twenty-four in oJL 

There wore also some small ordinary circles not of the special Inverness typo, 
ns, for uistnrice, two at Hi II town of Oiavu, 


APPENDIX ft (Aberdeen). 

Tito following ciroles in the country round Aberdeen have or have bad the 
special atone locally called the 11 altar-Htmie," which lUfTawntiates the aides of the 
Aberdeen type from all others; — old Kdg, Ikilquhain. Ualgorkar, Sinliiuny. 
Atupiortliies near Inverury, Newark, Lonraay, Gfiapel of (iariodi, Lieth ( Mill 
Hill), Aultl Eayue, Midraar, Ardtuir, Kirk o' Tough, Ardovue. Dyoo, Aueborthm 
near Aberdeen hr I'iddea Hill, Stricken, Loudon Wood, Aikey Brae, Ltuuiekyije of 
Bcltt, He® o' Ktomi, Hanoi. Esdie, M*H6dh West, Gain tic, Mnuyimisk, Twenty-six 
tn nil. 

The following are so incomplete that It Is uncertain whether they possessed 
«u “idtar*sUme" or not:—Bodcntoy, Auchort-hics near Aberdeen(i), Glossed, Cainu 
faiild. 

The lull owing do not appear to linvo hud mi "altar-stone":—Heine h—-Fonlouu, 
Kinguuufe. Ureoinenii of Gricbie. White Cow Wood, Ancfitorloss, Lcudiur—Skene, 

It in probable that additions might lie made to all these lists. 

Discission, 

Dr. Bairn >e contributes the following notes on the subject of this paper:— 

There are of course considerable anthropological differences between tlio 
North-east and tbo Wist of Scotland, but how far tT:can be carried back it is 
difficult tn nay. The modem Aberdonians are to a large extent the clescendaiita 
of itninigmnu from England, Xorway, Denmark, Holland, ere,, who streamed in, 
espoo tolly, during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteen! h centuries. Much the 
^ the case with ttie district of Moray (Elginshire and the lower parte of 
Nnjrnabire ami Bunrhihire; about Inverness, however, the blond is pretty miiflv 
lligldond or Gaelic). “ 1 J 
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Tlie Eastern ITighlfiudeits may be taken, with little doubt, to be descended from 
the Piets, whoever tin* Piets were, ! believe them to have been mainly what We 
mil nowadays Iberian, but there mrty lmve been other, pcrlinps Finitii*, elements 
in thorn. The Argyllshire people since n in nit 500 a* 1>. are probably in the main 
dtvweuded from Dslriadic Scobo-I mb colonists; but what were their predecessors* 
en lAffs they too were PleUrii? I know not. Everywhere near (tic coasts there 
ate indications of i Norwegian cross, anil this applies aim ugly to the north ns well 
as the west. Lewis, Harris, Skye, (’nhwsay, Ishi, liave tmteh Norse blood 

There is a type among the * lands described by Hector Maclean and .Sir 
Arthur Mitchell which is widely distributed, which they, l think, cull Finnish, but 
I do nut think ilmt a good name for it. Short stature,dark complexion, large head, 
low intelligence, it is probably Of VCiy anrieut date, 

1 think there is a really Finn-like type about Hurras, near Carlmvny, 
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A GENEALOGICAL METHOD OF COLLECTING SOCIAL AND 

VITAL STATISTIC'S. 

By W. II. R. Rivers, JiLA., M.D, 

[PlLESMSTKD ArELIL 1000 W|TB PLATES II AM3 ML] 

When in Torres Straits with the Anthropologies Expedition which went out from 
Cum bridge under the leadership of Dr. Haddon, 1 Ijegan to collect the genealogies 
of the natives with the object of studying m exaetly os possible the relationship 
to one another of the individuals on whom vie were making psychological testa 1 
I soon found that the knowledge poflscssed by the natives of their families w:m *r> 
extensive, and apparently so accurate* that o oomjd&te collection nf the genealogies 
as fur bark as they could be traced would be interesting mid might enable one to 
stinly many sociological problems more exactly than would be otherwise possible, 
and with the stiinuhts of Dr. Haddonla encouragement £ collected in Murray 
Island and Mabuiitg genealogies which included the families of ahimst, if not 
quite, every individual now living m those island*. It is only, however, since 
leaving the inlands, and while getting the data into order, that I have realised 
the many possibilities which 1 l&bore this method opens to the anthropologist 

Two genealogies urn given as specimens. Tl lc Murray example (PL II) 
is complete m fur as I wos able to make it. The Maiming example, on the other 
hand (l 1 !- Ill), is only part of a complete family ; Main was married twice,and 
this genealogy gives his descendsuts hy *>uo of his two wives. 

In both genealogies the descendants in the unde line ntily are given ; those 
in the female line are given in tlie families of the husbands to which the numbers 
given in bracket* refer* thus in the Murray genealogy the descendants of Sorot 
and Gaum will he found in genealogy No. 65* giving the family of Soroi. 

The mmctf of the urates are given in capitals ami are always placed to the left 
of their wives** whose names arc given in small type. The names in red in the 
Murray Island genealogy refer to the villages in which the individual* kdmiged; 
while in M&bumg the names in red small type refer to the Angods (totems), arid 
those in red capitals U> the place to winch an individual belongs! in the case of 
marriage outside the community. 

The letters d.y. and fliinm. signify “died young 11 and “died unmarried +>> 
respectively. 

The names which ore underlined are tliwe of individuals now living, 

1 Jourm> A utkmp. Inri. t N.S** reL ii* \k SIO* 

3 Thr niimljrrs given in th^ vr- v* ndcretire* n-fpi tn the mrmterv of the i 

havn them arranged nl preheat. In tb future L->*mpVi'- publication of thi.^r t\\U 

atTAiig^iiHint irtn prolmhly be altered, ami t I ik 1 luimkrs would therefore u^t Hhrre&iHiiul with 
llio» given b&re. 
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In Murray Island, where it vm rarely possible to go Iwek more than two or 
three generations, 1 have collected nearly seventy families. In Maiming, on tlio 
other hand, where one could trace farther Imck, the genealogies ran into one 
another much more and are consequently fewer in mtiolter. In the Maturing 
goneukigy it will lie noticed that each family lias more than uno totem. These 
run through the whole clan, 

The method of collecting the (lata may first be described. In Torres Straits, 
as in so many other parts of the world, the system of kinship is so wholly dillbmnt 
from ifiat >>f ourselves that ninny of onr simplest terms of relationship cannot ho 
used wLihiMit the <langer of great confusion and error. 

In collecting the genealogies I therefore limited myself to as few terms 
us possible, and found that [ could <1o all that was necessary with the five terms, 
hither, mother, child, husband, ami wife. Care had of course to taken to limit 
t hese terms to their English sense, The term which was open to the moat serious 
liability to error was that of father, hut t was able to make the natives imdcrstimii 
very thoroughly that I wanted the " proper father." 1 

I took one individual ns the starting-point of a genealogy, found the name 
of his real father and iimllier, then if either had Icon married more than mice; 
then the names of their children in proper order and ascertained the marriages and 
families of each child. Tints in drawing up the Murray genealogy, my smiting- 
liouit was Wain, the mother of Pnsi, my informant. After having ascertained the 
dBucendmite of In and Warn, given in genealogy Xa 13.1 asked tlie proper father 
ami mother of Wain, ascertaining that, each had only lieea married once, The 
children of tJasaii and Koni were then given in order. Wam’a rirsmidmiu being 
already known and Maiwos not having married. 1 only had to ascertain the 
descendants of Charlie. 

When tltsae were exhausted, I returned to Gasari and inquired the names of his 
proper father and mother, the names of their children iu order, the marriages and 
descendant* of Kehar, and so on. till all the descendants of Uagai had been given. 

There wore some interesting differences in the mode of cotleetum in the two 
islands, which were probably due to the greater extent to which the native* of 
Mai mug have come into contact with civilisation. In Murray Island it was 
necessary to conduct opera thum with more or loss secrecy, and to go away with 
one, or at most two, individuals to a spot where there was im chance of lining 
overheard. This secrecy was always preferred by the natives of Murray Jshmd 
when talking about any of their custom?, but wits probably rendered more 
necessary in this case by the penalties attached to the utterance of the name of a 
relation, or, at all events,of a wife's relation. It will 1 m. 1 readily Been that any 
given family would come into several different genealogies, thus the family o| 
Wasrdgi and Oku in the Mutiny genealogy was not only ohiained front Pflsi 
iu this ease but also from Azao when giving the family of his wife, ami 

* l» Turrm Sunil*, all »!u* younger nuai krww "pidgin'' or “iradu EtigU/' U'L.-u 
working with »omt of the old men, one of ilw younger men woulil net u» hitrrpruter. 
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iviiiij nth<*r sources, and one of die advantage* nf the s ec re c y neewsaiy in 
Murray Island was that nearly every detail of these genealogies was 
obtained from iwu or more independent Bmirere, wills tie result diet 
different accounts corroborated cun* another to sits extent which forms she 
1**1 guarantee of the truthfulness mid accuracy of meniaiy of Ukj natives. 
There would lie occasional diacrajKinde* in such details ns the exact order of birth 
of save its l children, the omission of a child who died, young, and rarely the 
! .till** joss r.f a cl did lea* marriage, but on ttic whole the agreement between different 
accounts was extraordinarily eh we. 

In Maiming the conditions were different. The secrecy re.iuired in Murray 
Island vvtig here completely unnecessary. I often compiled my genealogies sitting 
in the huts, or on the sand. with a crowd of women and children Hitting round 
listening to the information which the men were giving me. In sonic eases, even, 
the women were consulted. Often I was able to got several of the older men 
together, who consulted nltout points of detail, and it was obvious that scone were 
looked up to by the reBt as authorities on the subject. In Mubuiag I cannot 
therefore bring forward, as evidence of the trustworthiness* of my genealogies, the 
sauic degree of independent corroboration us in Murray Island, but the close 
corroboration of accounts obtained on different oceasiuus nnti the general 
consistency «f the whole collection furnish conclusive evidence nf their essential 
accuracy. Independent com • burnt ion has recently come from Mabuiag, AVnrin, 
the present Minima (<*i chief) of Maiming, who was one of the chief helpers of tlio 
expedition, was so impressed by the interest taken in the families nf his people 
that he has drawn up au independent account of the genealogies of the bland 
Mr. I'luvling, who lives in Maiming. has written out IVnriaV account, ami boa vary 
kindly sent it to me, so that 1 have lieon able to compare Mb account of the 
genealogies with my own. In all essential point* the agreement is very clow*, 
minor dkcrepande* being of the kind that I have already mentioned. Warfc Into 
n I ho given a complete account of some families for which my data were only 
fragmentary, ami the lunik went me by Mr. Cowling will enable me to make the 
whole scheme of the Maiming genealogies very complete. 

In Murray Likud adoption won very common, and 1 cannot be certain that I 
have altogether avoided the errors due to tire prevalence of this custom. A child 
wim often adopted in the first few days of life (the adoption might lie arranged 
Mon; the tlirth of the child). Mid it Was said that there wore cases in whicli 
individuals hod grown up. married, ami difid without ever learning their real 
parentage. 1 was aware of tins, ami was, in conscfiupiibe, always careful that nt 
Jcust one t.f my Utfonnont^ in any given genealogy should not bo closely connected 
with the family in ijucKtion. 

Mr. Bruce, who lives an Murray Mud, bus been collecting ^formation for 
I>r. Haddon on various points since we left the aland, and h inclined to lie 
despondent «* the possibility of dkiinguishijig between the real and tin* 
adopting father. At the same time, however, Mr, Urueo has mu some evidence 
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which Supports Lite correctness of my g@IU!&lo$po& in l hi? re9jHM:t. Two lawsuits, 
dealing with tliii disputed ownership of knit Inive recently two tried before the 
court in Murray Island. 1 Those eases turned on the question uf adoption and ou 
IIil 1 real i«tivtitiii'*: uf two men. fit ciudi ease several witnesses were culled and 
the real parentage dearly established. On referring to my genealogies, I found 
that in each case tny account of the parentage of the imm in question is correct. 
One ..f these men, Olmek ur Meiti, was an adopted son »f Nnu in the genealogy 
in 1*1. II, mid had inherited some kml from STatL Olmek had died, Nan's own 
children hud left no heirs, uml Tuuu.us die next representative of Nau, hud brought, 
nn action to recover the land fn.uu Olmeks widow, 11, was decided that Uliuok v,;lk 
the adopted son of Xuu, but nevertheless the right of his widow to tlie land was 
upheld.* 

In these esses the real imrenLage of two individuals bus been decided as 
definitely os such a question ean ever be decided, uml it is aadafuetory that in 
cai'h eastt my data luive turned out to lie correct. Nevertheless, it in quite possible 
that 1 luive included adopted children in some families, hut [ here is no doubt tWi. 
if this he so, the adopted child in such a case lias become an integral | uirt of the 
family, so that for many of Lite stiitistk-ul piiipuso to winch these genealogies umv 
lie put their value would not lie alibi;ted. 

In Maiming, far as l could find, adoption waa much less common, although 
I have accounts of several caw*. Tin- chief difficulty in thift island arose fruru the 
custom of exchanging mimes. A man would exchange names several times during 
his life and would Ijc called sometimes by one iinmc, sometime# I iy mi oilier, hi 
•Win© coses in it only would a man exchange names with another man, but their 
wives and children would exchange names at the suiuv time, uud in eoIlocliGg mv 
genealogies I would som©Liitn» come nen>ss a mmi, wife, and child with exactly the 
sitiiie names us others in an altogether different family, leading me at liret to 
suppose that, in one case or Ihu other, my information must have boon wrong, mid 
it wjifl often only after considerable investigation that I was able to establish the 
identity of different individuals. 

Having shown that, extensive genealogies can bo collected among savage coni’ 
imiiiitii-s which iiosscaa a high degree of accuracy, 1 may now jioint nut sumo of 
the uses to which they may 1 st put in the exact study of sod*'logical problems, mid 
in tin; collection of social and vital statistics. 1 have not yet drawn up an}' 
complete statistics because f am hoping to make tire genealogies Mtill more complete 
by the addition of some details ulmut which I am making inquiries from Mr. Urueo 
on Murray IhIhihI and Mr. Cowling on Maiming. 

Tlio first and must obvious value of the genealogies is that they enable one to 
study tbo systems of kinship very thoroughly. I have a huge amount of material 

1 When we wen- in Mnrur Island, the atari consist*! uf the Minima (duef) of Murray 
l»liui(l and ttii! Muttiui of Jintwr, with Mr. Brace as an Sluea we lufi thu Ukiul, a 

council of fuor entires hun Wn miffed. 

These caaes will In- juiblishud in full in the Ueports .if the Bx|wditiou, 
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giving ihe juuues of relationsh ip which given uulivMutibi apply to other members 
iif their immunity, ami shall In* able to give the exact equivalents of these iu 
Ktiglhdi terms of relationship. It will lo imssibk to wotk nat the system of 
kinship with a degree of deliuiteuess which would not ollrertvise he jKiSsible. I 
need only say here that in both island* the system of kinship is of the kind 
known as “cliuadficatoiy," and that the systems of the two is!ami* present certain 
interesting 1 1 inferences. 

Tito genealogies provide a large amount of material bearing on marriage 
customs. Ur- Hadron bus described 1 the existence in the western tril-c of Turrea 
Snails of four in Larin airy ing groups. The islands of M.dmiag and Bo<lu together 
form one of these group*, and the genealogies show very dearly that tbo veal pre- 
jn-riuiii of marriages take place between the natives of these islands who fnrtu otic 
coiutu unite in respect of marriage. Marriages out of the community am, however, 
not uncommon, and tbs data of the genealogies will give in statistical form thu 
relative frequency of these marriages and the islands with which marriages of this 
kind meet frequently occur. 

In Murray island, again, the vast majority of niariiigbj will lie shown to take 
place within the island and with natives of the two small adjacent islands of 
Dai bar ami Waier.* Ji will la: shown, however, that marriages with natives of 
Kruh or Daruley Island are not uncommon, and that occasionally inimiuges have 
taken place with natives uf other inlands, Simitidy the frequency of ina mages 
with uieuitiers of otfier races will lie shown. 

Within the intermarry mg eojimiunitios, the genealogies will show very dearly 
the dependence of marriage in Mitbuiag and Hufln cm the toteuiistie system. 
Individual* of the same dan do not marry one another. Among the Austral inn* 
we know tluit not only is this the ease, hut a man of one dun must many a 
won urn of another given chin; a Cicada man must many' a Crow woman, imd a 
I ’nuv iu:in must marry » Cicada woman. There is uo distinct evidence of the 
existence within recent times of such u custom in Mubiuag, hut it is probable that 
the HUitinlica derived from the genealogies will show a tendency in this tlireetion. 
Hough inspection of most of the genealogies ilioivs that there is a tendency for 
curtain elans to marry into one another, and when the genealogies are completed, 
one will las able to show tile relative frequency with which individuals of one clan 
uiurry individuals of the other clans of the ucuniiiunity. 

In Murrey Island, on the other hand, the genealogies will show Lhat uwniugt* 
are regulated by the places to which the natives ladong. A man cannot marry a 
woman of his own village or of certain other villages. Tlio totembtic system 
which probably at one time existed in this island appears to have Imen replaced by 
whaL may be called a territorial system. Here, again, the statistics of the 
tuiirringw* will slum if there » any sjsfcial tendency for certain village# to 
intermarry. 

• Jo\u n. AiuArup. JutL, *ix, JWH), [q*, 301. 30$, S5C, 
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The genealogies show that polygamy listed till quite lately in l>olh Murray 
Island ami Maiming, On th® liittor island in one ea m a imn still ha* twu wives 
living, though one lias been discarded owing to Tmasiimury hdluenee* The emd-nui, 
however, appears In> have Itffcn exceptional in some of the eases of polygamy 
two nr more of the wives were sisters, and in the absence of polygamy it wis krill 
ecu union for & man to many his deceased wife's sister. In the Maiming genealogy, 
the two wives of Xobua, vik, Fad and Swopd, were own ristera» md Pauni and 
ilngui, the two wives of I wau 3 were sial^er^ according to the native system of kinship, 
ibough first cousins aeeordiiig to ours* 

Another marriage custom which existed with poly gam), and will lie shown by 
the genealogies to have been of freqntent occurrence, is a form uF Lhe levinue. In 
the add days a iuviu took liin brothers widow in addition Lo any wife or wives* he 
might already bave, end even when he luid only one wife, she was in many cases 
Llio widow of his brother, In tho Muhuiug genealogy, l wan's second wife, Gugub 
was the widow of Madid, I wauls younger brothcn. Assign, the wife of Onuki, was 
iJi.lt widow of Wattp, who wan* (laulitra aecoml cousin avoiding to our system of 
kutflliipp hut GsulaFa brother according te that of the i da nil. The tiiarriagu of 
Moipi* the widow uf Wop, will a Per wm probably of the same kind, hut I a an not 
at present certain uf the csjoL rdnrimasliip of Wap and IV. r. 

Aiaother very common custom which continues to the present day is that 
brother mid sister should marry stater and brother, In the Maiming genealogy this 
was the ease with two of the children of Mukii ; Umu r the wife uf Foiiu, was half- 
sister (by the same father) lo Kadi, who married Kiesu, Fait art* sister. 

Another instance occurs in Lhe next generation ; (Jebi p the Hrst wife of 
teemiui, wan own sister of Uwago* Another instance in the present day is in the 
case of Gbra's wife. Mmiulpur, who was own sister uf Ivvnn, who married iiugui, 
tlizu's sister, Cjugui is thus an example of three different customs; she wus the 
sister uf her husbands previous wife, the widow of her husbandV brother, and 
married the brother uf her brother's wife, 

I ax Murray Island, ulso, Lhe same custom existed, and in the gpicalogy given 
the marriage of Tatiu and Sainp, and of fkrga nod Akoko p are examples of the 
custoim A recent marriage in Murray Island was delayed for some time k^nause 
the bridegroom had nut a sister tu become the wife of the brides brother 

All that cam lie done in the present paper is to point out the existence of 
these marriage customs; the statistics derived from Lhe genealogies will show their 
relative frequency and will, 1 hope t help to elucidate the relation of these various 
customs to one another, 

Before leaving the subject uf marriage, f may give one msteuieo which ahowa 
t lie value of the genealogical method itg a means of discovering facte which direct 
inquiry foiled to elidL In spite of the cerUiiuty of the natives that n uutn never 
tnaitiod a woman of Lhe same elan, I met with instances in whidi a Dangid 
(dugong) man liftcl married a Bangui woman. When 1 pointed this out Lo iny 
informal!to at Mubuiug. 1 idLogtrthur foiled tin get uiiy e.\phniiitiuii r although 1 
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returned to the subject repeatedly, and I was inclined to believe that those eases, 
which according u> tlio express!*! views uf the natives would be ibises uf incest, 
were evidence that the totemktic system was breaking down. It was in favour of 
this vkw that all the cases wera eonijHirativyly recent, Jl is only lately, on 
working up tlie genealogies that I have found that in these cases the secondary 

b iviiis wcte different, thu® a ! man has married u woman. Wr 

KoqfcJ J Gap it J 

do not at present understand the significance of these secondary totems iu Tunes 
StmitSp Imt there is little doubt that in tliis special coae we have to du with 
separate elans, each having the rfugong us its chief totem* und it i* a iindfscant in 

Lliia resin* i that the dan belonged to Maiming, while the c lau 

Kodol J tnipu J 

belonged Lu Badu. 

The ganed bight* will illustrate other features of the totomistic system, in 
addition to those connected with nuirriuge* which have already boon cooridtimh 
They will show very clearly. for instance, the descent in the male line, and the 
ttousiKiission of the se^mkry Totems through die whole cbm. Dr H Hadden lias 
Collected a number of facta which point towards u grouping of tin? totems of 
Hnbuiagt and it has been seen that the marriages probably show something of tbo 
same kind, and I hope tliai the marriage statistics will furnish materia] which will 
help Dr. Hud dun to dear up the meaning of this grouping. The aignUkarje M 
the secondary totems Is another problem on which it is to be hojHxt that the* 
genealogies will Lhrow soma light 

The social eiiitoms connected with name.? form ftimtlicr group which will l* 
very largely illustrated by the genealogies. It will, for instance, l* 1 very tdwirly 
bHowu that there we> iu Torres SLraite no truce of u “ tabu hl ou the names of the 
dead. Names often rue nr in different generations, and several instances occur ill 
which, uno child having died* the next child uf the same sex bm been given the 
same name. 1 An extreme example of the absence uf this 41 tabu 11 h the case of a 
woman named Saltuui Tbht in probably a man's name and waa the name of this 
womans father. Tie was drowned shortly before the hlrtli of (daughter, and 
his nojuo was given to the poNtinmioua child uutwl Lbs Landing the sex. Such a case 
shows nut merely the absence of a M tabu*” hut a very decided preference for 
perpetuating the name of tlie dead. 

Numerous other Interesting jroiute iu eonimctinn with mimes will also be 
brought out by the genealogies such as I he chainctcits of male and female i tames., 
the relation between the names in Murray Island am 1 Matniiag, eLe. 

The subject* so far considered come under tlie heading uf social statistics. 

The special problems which come under Use heading of vital statistics include 
the average sbe of families. the proportion of the sexes, the proportion of diildren 

1 In the Murray f aland genealogy thfte hi mi uwtanw uf thus ; thv [IratLwjru uf Charlie 
Emd KsiiUir wil* named Knliur, and died in infamy, White wu ww in Hurray Iskml twin* 
were lmru t and the elder reueivi'd the game ojuuc- Tbh child nl^n dud when i few weekn u!d. 
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who grow up on cl marry to the total n timber I K>rn, the proportion of the sewes wJim 
grow up to nduk life, ete> The genealogies will furnish a large mass of material 
on these subjects, and it may even be possible to obtain some idea of differences in 
these respects in different generations, 

A question of very great biologies! iiJterest + on which Uio statistics may 
throw some light, is that of the relative fertility of different classes of marriage. 
Frniu the biological point of view, the marriages in Toms Straits may Ijg divided 
into three groups, t b„, marriages within the island or iuterniJirrybig group* 
irmrvbges nut of the island or intermarryitig group, but with members of the same 
race* ami marriage* with ineinhera of other nices. In the first group there is a 
large amount of iutonnamftga, although much controlled by the marriage customs, 
thma in Mabeing marriages with a second consiin or second cousin once removed 
through I he female line, were common* and it was very difficult tn find anyone In 
either Murray Island or Maiming to whom a given native would not apply some 
term of rdationsliip, It will, there Cure, be interesting to compare tlia fertility of 
these marriages with others in wlifeh new blood lias been introduced from outside, 
ami the genealogies will probably enable one to do ibis in a sufficient, number of 
msoa to justify suine definite conclusions It is worth noticing here that Maku in 
the Mubuuig genealugy. who has probably more lineal descendants on Mabubg 
than any other man* married two wives from Bnigu and Datum respectively. The 
natives of these islands arc nf tile same race us those of Mabuiag, but belong to 
□ different intermarrying group. 

During: the lost twenty or thirty years a large niind>e? of marriages have 
taken place with members uf other races, especially with Meknc«iali% from the 
Loyalty and New Hebrides Groups, There have also been a fuir number of 
marriages with Polynesians* In collecting the genealogies I was struck by the 
frequency with which these marriages were childlesSr and I have little doubt that 
when the statistics are worked out they will show that fewer children wore bom to 
sue h marriages than lo thxm between members of the same nice. If such a fact 
could l*c established, it would have groat bidogi&al interest, hat 1 am afraid that, 
in thin cose, there are disturbing factors* Many of the marriages were only of a 
temporary nature, terminating on the return of the husband to Im own home. 
We know also that abortion was practised in Torres Straits, and it ib possible that 
this practice may have been adopted more Commonly m these than in ordinary 
marriages. The conditions are too camples to allow any confident generalisation 
without more definite knowledge than we possess. 

While collecting Ihe genealogies, I was frequently informed of various 
interesting fact? in the lives of the people whose names occurred„ and I believe 
that it would be possible to write n full and fairly accurate account of the recent 
history nf a savage community l*y taking a complete genealogical record of the 
community as a concrete background One of the chief sources of the vagueness 
which too oft^n diaracterises the accounts of historical events obtained from 
savages is the indefinitenoss of their ideas of time, and the genealogical details 
Yas*. XXX (N.S. im c 
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.Toiitil give dcfiiiitencsa to the narrative and serve the same jnirjwjse as dates in the 
IeesEoit rtf civilised community. 

All who have experience of (he savage mind must have experienced thu 
dfRiculty of eliciting mforuiiitirm on abstract questions, while, un the other hand 
there seems to lie hardly ft »y limit to the number of concrete foots which can bj 
tentenilwred Tin- memory of the savage for names is as highly developed or iu 

any Europe.ml far more so than in those Europeans who are aecrMomed to 

abstract thinking. The great value of the ganmingtaJ method i» that it enable* 
one to study abstract problem*, on which the savages ideas are vague, hy means of 
concrete facts, nf which lie is a master. It is a means uf utilising the store of 
information which the extraordinary memory for detail of the savage has enabled 
him to zuhciinmkta 

The object of this paper is to bring before the members of the Institute mi 
anthropological method, mid I have merely sketched some of the problems which 

this method may help to solve. The statistics based.he genealogies of Torres 

Straits will, J hope, supplement the soeiological material collected by Dr. Haddnn. 
lo whom I am glad of this opportunity of expressing my great fadditabtHL 


DiBOtTBSIOK. 

!>r. Japp, luring complimented Dr. Hi vers on tire results of hie very 
extensive labours and life excellent flysteni uf tabulation, which reduced most 
complicated phenomena to mnpimtivo .duiplfciiy, vetrtwed to nsk whether in 
lh<r ease of "interchange of sisters;' referred te by him as existing among tin* 
puojde tic was dealing with, there was anything in the least corresponding p, 
w,mt was “’“"W* 1 the (inllu of East Africa, A young man there desirous 

uf “ exchanging sisters" with another, Jut, having no sister, would embrace the 
first opportunity logo tu War nr on mill to procure n female captive. Having tirat 
with all due formalities initiate! her into the dnn nr tribe, the vmm.r uwu WrHlW 
then exchange Was a aster with his friend for his sister to become his bride 
tte Japp remarked further that n noticeable peculiarity in thin «aso was that the 
origin of these (Julias had caused much discussion among tnithropolorista who 
declared Unit they were ecrteinly not pure iiegitHts, others again asset Our that 
tlrnv presented proofs of really tracing lo a white or u yellow race, and that they 
prac l wed nothing like purvlwse, pure mid turn pit:, in marriage. 

Dr. IEjvbrs said there was, so far as lie knew, nothing corresponding to this 
in tlis of the trilM-n he IiesJ witfi. 
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STONE IMPLEMENTS FKOM P1TCAJKX ISLAND. 

Br .Toes Allen Bsown, F.G.S., F.ILGJS. 

[Pbesuxtsu Mat l&rii, HHWl With Plate IV.] 

TmtSE stone implements from Pitcairn Island were brought home, with othur 
objects of anthn^tifoglcal interest, by the author’s nephew. Lieutenant Gerald T. F. 
Pike, H.N., thou of 1LM.S. C&mv#, when on a voyage in iht* South Pacific. The 
largest specimens are of such unusual form and sine that description of the imple¬ 
ments ami Lieutenant Pike's notes in reference u> than will no doubt In* of interest 
to the members of the Institute. 

Pitcairn Island won discovered by Carteret in 17(17. It was then uninhabited, 
and tutu imied unoccupied until the mu Lit leers of the Bounty set lied there. 
The island is about three miles long and afioiit, two in breadth 5 it Is an 
outlying island of the Paumotu, TuamOtu.or Low (or lliingeroim) Althipelftgo. hut 
it is nearly 100 miles south of Oencv There is no lain! to the east between it and 
luister Island, from which it ia distant a lout flQQ miles, except two small islands, 
Elizabeth Island and Buck Island. Pitcairn rises from the depth of the ocean 
in rugged dills of dark, dome basalt, and tiiere is no anchorage except on a hank 
at its western extremity, and the beat id its three landing-places in dangerous 
front the violence of the surf and u strung undercurrent. Tim long axis of the 
island rises on a range of steep hills attaining a maximum of 1.008 feet. The 
whole island is l he result of vast submarine volcanic activity in the remote past. 
There aie no springs or streams.and drinking water is often source, hut the 
vegetation is luxuriant. 

The stone implements obtained bv Lieutenant 6. Pike appear to lie inudo 
from the hard compact basaltic rock of the island ; in fact, it is the only material 
there which is suitable for the manufacture of stone implements. Timm are 
among them two daises or types, which are probably of different age. but they 
were all found about ft foot from the surface. In the first series are the small 
stone axes or adzes now exhibited, of which five or six were brought homo. They are 
chipped into shape and only ground on the cutting edges at die blades (Plate IV, 
6 7). They ahow one of die characteristic features of some of the stone axes 
from the South Seas, i>., the sides are worked u> a ridge,nutl not Hat, ns in the ease 
nf the axe-head x of die Maoris of New Zealand, of the natives of the Hawaiian 
Islands, etc. The same mode of working is noticeable from Tahiti, dm Wallis 
Islands, etc. 

The second group of atone implements are entirely different iu form. The 
uxea also are chipped into a ridge at the aides, blit in other respects they differ 
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entirely in shape nr type from the first group (Hate TV r 1 P 2). Tho hotly of the ases 
is often ground, but the large one with expanding blade (No* 2) ia ctapped all 
ever and imground. In lieutenant Pike's collection are several large nxc* of 
thk Med exactly like it, except that some of the specimens are larger. 

It is u remarkable feature of these larger uses or choppers, that tho blades 
are incurved and expanding at the cutting edge, which gives them the up pest ranee 
of the medueval iron battle-axe of Europe, and they present us with what appears 
to lie u much more advanced type, and m far a a 1 know it is unique as a stone 
nxe; ut any rates l Lave not been able to find anything like it in the British 
Museum, and SI. JIamyv in speaking of ibis exhibit at the British Association last 
yea i , w as understood to say lie knew of no other specimens of the spe kind as 
ever having been found before, Xa 2 P already quoted, is 15 Indies long by 
10| inches at the widest part of the curved blade, and about 2$ incites in thickness 
at the thickest part. Ji U sMlfnlly worked by chipping all over, including the 
blade, and not ground there os in the auialler axes first mentioned. 

The butt end is reduced and wrought for easy insertion into a li&ndle, which 
must have lieen very stout and heavy to cany it There is a atop ridge to prevent 
tlte stone from Irekig forced so. far into the handle ns to split it These axes am 
oil chipped to u ridge eis in the group first described. 

U is of cnurse possible that them large axe-shaped Implements may not have 
lieen mounted for Urn* purpose. It has been suggested that such a wide-bladed 
implement might have been used for digging when fixed in a straight handle with 
a T-piece for the fixst to drive it into the ground, but it does not appear to lie 
probable, seeing that the incurved expanding blade forms tbe moat important part 
of the form, which would hardly lie the case with a digging tool or spade. 

There is another great difference between these large axes and the small 
ones. Id them the haeaifc has pot mated white, whereas tho latter are not bleached 
anti appear to owe their brown surface to an iron oxide, 

Among the other implements of the second class there k a long, heavy 
specimen which might be used ns either an axe or an ndae according to the hairing 
(No. 1). It is 131 inches long by -t| inches across tbe broadest part of the blade, 
which io Lius case is not expanded and in curved as the lask It has lieen chipped 
all over nml then ground down all over, so that in places the chipping is nearly 
obliterated, as for instance at the broad part of the blade and no the cutting 
edge* There is a high ridge towards tbe butt, which k reduced for insertion in m 
heavy club as a handle. As in the other coses, the weathering has produced a 
white patina. 

The axe or adze (No* 5) k of similar type. It is made of the same 

rock and shows the same patina. Te is chipped inlo the long nxe form and ground 
down to a cutting edge fmm each face, ami the grinding k continued over the 
greater port of the surface. like the last, the buLt end is tapered by grinding 
to receive the handle, and there is the usual *fcop ridge, but only nliout 2* inches 
from the end* It is inches long by 2| inches brand at the widest part. 
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Several long bleached basal & chisela were discovered, of which No. II 'm n 
specimen. It h l foot 5 inches long, and taper* from the centra towards cadi 
extremity, terminating at one end in a ground chisel edge, It in o l cylindrical 
cross section, and has l-ecu polished all >>ver. 

Tire use of such an instrument to a savage is not apparent. It may have been 
employtrd oa n chisel to dig out a trunk for a I m rat. and it would have lieeu suitable 
fur use as a heavy club us well, its it is ground down at one end to take the hand 
• is a handle. There arc no signs that it has been used, not is any battering visible, 

No. 4 is. a specimen of several heavy, nearly cylindrical stone dubs, 
ground or polished. over the entire surface* It is 1J feet long and tapers from 
the centra towards the extremities, which Is not tlm usual form oi 4 club, and there 
is no reduction of the implement at either end for use in the handl r except the 
double tapering mentioned. It must; be old, or the bleached surface o£ the black 
basalt would not have lurch formed. It bus Wei suggested thin this instruiuem 
may Itavo been used ns a beater or roller for beating bark in the manufacture of 
Tapa cloth, but it differ entirely in form Irani the stone heaters from Tahiti md 
other islands of the South Pacific. The latter are square in section, and the Bat 
sides arc engraved or cut on Hie surface in crimping or other patterns to produce 
n design on the cloth when finished* It may have been employed fur crushing 
grain by rolling it in a hollowed wooden or atone mortar, as seen in specimens 
in lIio British Museum* 

Besides these implements. Lieutenant Pike mentions the discovery of rude 
sculptures in relief on the face of clifts in one part of the island ns being well 
known to the inhabitants, and there are other prehistoric re mania t here which 
should 1 h> investigated. 

Tlie Bov* T. R Murray, who resided for Mime time at Pitcairn/ speaks of 
several stone hatchets nud spear-heads and a large atone bowl as having been 
discovered there, lie mentions also Hub human skulk have been found there in 
graves with a pearl shell underneath each, and he infers tliat they were probably 
inferred some centuries ago, buc ho pives no description of these crania and no 
information as to their affinities with skulls from other islands in the South Seas. 
Other persons who have visited the bland have reported in the same wav, that 
" skeletons with a pearl mussel beneath the heads were discovered thcre/ T 

The roust important fact mentioned by Mr. Murray is the discoverv of four 
large stone images on a platform in the rack on 1 % peak similar to these found at 
Easter Island. They are of rudely human form, with the hips roughly sculptured 
out of rad lava. He found also on the east side of tbe island rude carvings of 
man, a bird, etc-, in a cavern situated on the face of the cliff, all of which is 
corroborated by Lieutenant Tike, as at the time of his visit the figures were still 
existing, though much weathered Other persons who have visited the island 
confirm this account, and say sculptmred stone pillars and stone axes, etc,, occur 
tindlm to tho&c found at Ha pa uni (Easter Island,?. 

1 11 Pitcairn/ 1 1554. 
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Two other axc-head* are known yf tlio fsattie type ns those in the ft ret series, 
ami formed of the same rock. They were obtained in 1841 from Pitcairn and ore 
now iti the museum at Dover. Thy larger one in straight ami not incurved at the 
blade fin are those of thy second aeries. It is chipped into shape all over, except 
where the original surface uf the hlouk of volcunju rock of which it h made 
tonutiua Oil onb face. The second and suniller flpedmeti is ground .>n carli face to a 
cutting i dye lit the Undo. 

I attach much importance to the difference in the type of the axes obtained from 
Maud* of the Smith Seas, mid u* shown by «deH lasing ridged in the case of the 
instrument* from Bilcnirn mid other places in contradistinction to those found in 
different places in this extensive region. It may 1st that the diObrenco in the ahripe 
mid mode of working of Lhesn implements, cmiibim.il with other evidence, affords u 
dne to the? difference of nice and line of migration of the poop]® who have probably 
in mu-cession inhabited tho island* of tlio Smith Pacific Ocean. 

There ure many luALruputogfcits who may, from their knowledge in other 
wavs, throw light upon this interesting subject, though my remarks apply generally 
only to t ins types or stone implement,-?. The alee or amaQ tiatcliets from Tahiti arc 
.if exactly the Mine tyja? twfth ridged side?) ns the smaller ones, hut as far as 1 
know, nothing like those of the largo axes und other instruments ho* been fotmd 
there nr anywhere else in this region, 

I liuve, by the courtesy *if thcolbeiuls, t'xuuuucd the specimens of rude stone 
«xe-blade* iu the British Museum. and tiud that the uxi-s from Tonga are of the 
satuc form and show the smile mode of chipping to a ridge at tha sides as the small 
specimens from fitcuim (first series); there is, however, in the detailed infor¬ 
mation in the catalogue describing them more fully, a note which says tltat five nr six 
of the axe heads l examined, though said to have Come fnm» Tanga, are tradition¬ 
ally believed to have come from Uweu ( Uvea ?), Wallis Islands, west of Samoa. 
In none of these do the largo wide incurved blades occur. Tin.- similarity of the 
type to the series id smaller Spedmetis is, however, very marked. 

The- nxc-hotnls from Samoa arc rather Hat at the aides, hut not vety pronounced 
in that respect. Others from there an? more ridged and rather resemble the 
small axes from Pitcairn. 

The stone axes from the Chatham Island.-?, like the Maori specimens, have 
Hat sides, and therefore differ entirely from the Bittnini axes. Nor is there anv 
similitilde Iwtwivn them and those in the British Museum from Cook's, or Hervcy 
Islands. They are of greenstone and ground all over. 

In tlir North ]Vt- ilu- the axc-fieuil? from the Hawaiian group have very 
distinct flat sides, and therefore in type are quite unlike those from Pitcairn. 

The few sumo axes uf lasulL from Hosier Island in tlm British Museum are 
mostly wit thick and cumbrous, and with rather Hat sides. There is, however 
one among them which sornewlint npprouchca to the smalt axes of the fimt 
Sl ' ne ® described in this ]taper. There is stronger evidence of a racial connection 
between Eu^ter Inland and Pitcairn in the put in the gigantic as well a» smaller 
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stone statues which bnvo been discovered in the 111 tier, ns well os abundantly in 
t in? funner, Un-ir flattened foreheads made. ns is Uuw known, to Ink* ti mwn or 
other headgear. 

Pitcairn is more liitwi MO nib west of -Easter Island, hut such u distance is 
lint an impossible one to travel, a ml there are the two small islands already 
mentioned (Elizabeth nhd JJuoifi Islands) u little t« 1.1m uortU of the direct route. 
Moreover, the natives of Easter Island hold the tradition that they camo from Baps 
Iti (or tattle Bapu) or Opuro, one of tin* Tibrfau or Austral group, If no, PiUairtt 
would la* on the direct lino of route from the west. They have been omutiikft'd to 
belong to the Suwslori or brown PotyneeutUL Pitcairn umv well Wo town » 
stopping-place nearly midway to their ultimate destination. 

The prehistoric moumiroiit* at Raster Island, etc., are id thu greatest importance 
in considering the early race, or more probably meat, who found their wav to 
Pitcairn, ntid for tltal purpose Mr. W. J, Thompson's Jlf}wi to tk>- U.S. Mv«m 
!88tt-tP, throws much light >>n tin: subject Mr. Thompson gives the number of 
fttunu utRiiNsi «* $55, varying from TO fuel in height, the ainnllcst :i feet, the 
letter found m caves, tiro larger ones mi phttfnraw nf rock. They «m all of tiro 
same type—the head long. the eves dose under the heavy brow*, Lhe flow lung, 
low bridged and Dxpmuloti nt the nostrils, tiro upper lips pouting, the aspect 
slightly upwards, ami the expression linu and prafuimdly solemn. 

The beads were in alt cases cut tbit on lop to take tbe red tufa crowns, which 
have buen found. The images represent tie human body only from thn head to 
the hips, where it is cut fii|untclr off to afford a good polygon of »up}iurt when 
Standing. The curs are more rectangular projections, Some of these statues an? 
much older than ether*. and greatly weathered. 

As far us description goes, this mighl very well serve for the alone idols found 
ut IHtcuiriL Tbe sculptured rock* are covered with curvings representing human 
fucis, birds, fisbas, and mythical aiiitflak nil much defaced by the elements. It 
would be of interest, if these carvings Could lie fontpmred with those in tbe clilfs 

ut Pitcairn_llio remain* of large stone elliptical litrascS uf uncut stone, each with 

a small cave or niche «i umlum small itnagw. TIhkU curious dwellings seem to 
Juivu berm built fur the aceuiiiinod itiufi of the natives, while the festival of tbe 
*’ rx-u-birdri' Eggs" wo* being celebrau.il The representation of hi ids on Urc rock 
in both Easter Island and Pitcairn ulfnid* another analogy. 

Tablets with inscribed letters or signs in u language now unknown have been 
f, ,ntnl on the former and fdtuuld lie sought on the latter. 

Beforeconcluding, it vroitltl lx* well to intuition tbe bust cut in coral, now in 
the British Museum, obtained by Professor IIaddon. It is nf tbe same type, with 
flat head, eta, ns may be seen in tbe Kinder Ul.ind stone Maine* ut the entrance 
of tiro British Museum. It mi obtained from an island in Torres Straila. Mr. 
Thompson believes lhero is evidence of two races having occupied Easter Island, 
and that pro'ably is tiro explanation or tiro two form* of $t4U6 implements 
discovered at Pitcairn. !kith are probably very ancient, for tbe bleached surface of 
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those of advanced type could not be produced in the black basalt without subjection 
to the union of the air or water for ti long period 

DisqUESiOJr* 

Professor R R Tvloe p FJi4£, said that it was dear that thesis implements from 
Pilcaini island show' extraordinary specif rmtiou of form, independently of those 
of other islands; but that to generalise on the whole subject would be prematura* 
The partial grinding of some of the implements suggests comparison with 
Lite ground instruments of Australia, with reference Lo the possibility that: 
this method may have been introduced in both coses from the northern 
islands. He also expressed the desire that, considering the great merest 
attaching to the comparison of the images from PiLcaim Id bud with tk use of 
Easter Island, some representations of Use former should appear h\ the Jvitrmit of 
the AnthrojMltigkirf Institute* 

Mr. Lewis mentioned the figure:-? curved on the backs of the Easter bland 
iimijzes at the Firms b Museum h and regretted that they were not so placed as to bo 
i si ore easily seen. 
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ON THE EARLIEST COmiBNlCATluNS BETWEEN ITALY AND 

SCANDINAVIA. 

By pBOFSsaoa Osoal M oy temp!? 

[PiiEtfEMED Mat SOtii, HXffl. Wmi Plates V, YI, Vtt, VfU.] 

The commerce between Northern Europe and more aoathcm countries goes 
very far buck- During tiro first centuries after Christ, the Roman Empire 
extended over a great part or Centra! Europe, and the distance from the Roman 
territory in Germany to South Scandinavia was not, a great one. Jn font many 
Fortum objects dating from those centuries Lave been met with in Sweden and in 
the other Scandinavian countries. But there have also been round in Scandinavia 
ti great number of things belonging to the time before Christ, which can he shown 
to have been brought from Italy and Central Europe. 

Bronze vessels like Rigs, 1 —1 date from the last can ti me* fix'. Many vessels of 
these types are known from Sweden, Denmark, urn! Northern Germany. They were 
idl fabricated in Italy or other parts of Southern Europe. 

From the middle of the lust millennium is.c. date wudi ride n «/rtloin as Fig. 0. 
The original of this figure was found near Lubeck; many similar cixtv have been 
met with in Northern Germany, in Hanover as well as in Rosen. To a lent the 
same Lime belongs the ntiUet Fig, 8, found in Denmark. Other sihUe of the some 
type are known from Northern Germany. The eitlt a et/rdvni as well os the mlti!* 
were imported from the South, and many vessels exactly of the same types huvu 
been found in Southern Germany, in Austria, and luily. 

Earlier than the ride and situtt just mentioned are such lasonze vessels as Fig, 
10; and ..till earlier, those like Fig. & Five buckets of the same type as t io are 
known from Northern Europe; one from Braudeiiburg, oue from the northern part 
of Lhe province of Saxe, two from Denmark,uud the fifth from Sweden. It is verv 
remarkable, ^wae five foreign vessels were deposited with northern bronzes 

uf the 5th period of the Scandinavian and North German Bronze a^e. Buckets of 
the Same type occur in Southern Eowpe : one was found in Austria and another 
in Northern Italy, in one of the pre-Etnincau tombs at Bologna. Several vesaate 
like Fig. o have been discovered in Denmark anil Northern Germany, and 
other vessels exactly of the same typo are known from more southern parts of 
Europe. 

Personal ornaments of thin bronze with decorations of ropoustu work in 
simple patterns, Fig. 7, belong to the same time ns the bucket .h like Fig, 10, .Such 
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ornament? are not m re in Sweden, Denmark, and Northern Germany ; ami they too 
have alt been imported from Southern or Central Europe 

To the beginning of tlit last millennium Mia belong such fmorda ae Figts. 11 muE 
15, with blade nod liilt of Wonza Some swords like Fig. 15 have ornaments or iron 
inlaid on the liilt- Their blades, however, are of bronze, and the inlaid onmnecita of 
iron prove that they dole from ji periml when iron had only just liegim to In? 
known. The new metal was so rare that it could only be used for decoration ; the 
weapon iUelf was of the old material, bronze. 

Mirny awmda id these two iy\\m (Figs. 11 and 15) have been found in 
1 Denmark and Sweden. The original of Fig. 15 was discovered, some years ago, in 
Ihe south-western [*art of Finland, opposite the Swedish cnaat Exactly sjjtttikr 
sword* are common in ffontail Europe ami Italy, and were evidently fabricated 
there. That s winds like Fig. 15 were cost hi Cent ml Europe cannot be doubted, 
for n bronze mould fur such a hill i F ig. 14) has been found in Jkivarim 

i mention also objects which were mode in Central EuroiM*, because their 
present in Scandinavia w\U us that about mid before the time of the foundation 
of Some t here really was commerce between Northern and Genital Europe; just 
us T on the other band, the great number of Italian objects of the same period found 
in the Central Europi-uu cuuntrige show* us how impurUnti the trade between 
those countries and Italy already was. 

Tin* hn>u& shields, Figa. 1 2 and \3 t are nearly cootgmporacL&ma with the swords 
mentioned just now. Uue of these shields was found in Sweden, the other in 
Denmark* and similar bronze shields are known from TJmmiuik and Gtjmumy. Ail 
of them wr-re di-KNiVotv 1 '! in pwt-bugfl, and their wuudecfiil slate of pi* serv«itiun is 
due to the pout. 

Similar rep<in*se onin incut?* in those iu Fig. 12, which courier of wheabj and 
pains of mid are imilnlions of the i-ninmuM Egyptian representation, nf tin: 

Bim*a disc and llio two uncus snakes, are to bo seen also on other bronze vessels 
(Figs. to and 18) dating from the very kenning i} ( the last millennium a. v. 

Two lag vusch like Fig, id were taken out 3ruin a peutd*ng in Denmark; and 
two quite similar outs from a pcat-Log in Jfeekleubiirg. Two similar vases are 
known from t eiitnd Europe one of ihc^e discovered in Havam and the other 
in Hungary, And a vase of the same form and with the mine oruamonts was 
found in Northern Italy. 

The original of Fig* 18 wtih found in n Swedish peat-1 mg r An exactly aimikr 
vhri?, L ouUutJLug eleven gukbcupw, in a Dimieh peat-hog. Similar vases have 
,t!s'i ih-eii found in Thoiiunik, Northern Genu any, and Bohemia. Kow% us seveml 
bronze vases of the same whitpe and w ith just the same decoration appear also iu 
Italy, there can he no doubt that all theae ruses arc of Italian origin. They occur 
both in Northern and Central Italy. 

Of Lhe paint- period us the big vase* (Figs. Id and IS) date such bmuze-cups 
a* lig, 25, and many of them arc found in Southern Scandinavia, Northern 
Germany, Central Europe and Italy, 
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A little earlier are bronze cups of the type Fig. ID. They, too, were imported 
into ^Scandinavia and Northern Germany from Italy or from some jiartof Central 
Europe, where the Italian influence wns verv strong. 

To about the same time as the lust mot it to tied bronze cn|is ladong the umall 
bronze ehitifiots supporting bronze vostt (Fig, 5), which have been discovered in 
Sweden, Denmark, Northern Gennany,*ud Bohemia. They nlao are imported 
from the South. 

From n more ret note period, the middle of the second millennium B.C., there 
are u great many highly interesting proof* of the infceromm* Itelwreri .Scandiuam 
and Southern Europe. The Jtultie amtier apptnity in Greece at least loOU yen is 
U.C., for «eveml hundred beads from Myeemean to in 1 m have been shown hv 
chemical analysts to he of Baltic Mu I nr. On the other ha nd the influence of 
Southern Europe on Scandinavia was at the same time so strong tkit bronze 
fih'ihe { Fig. 1T> and spiral ornaments of southern origin were common in our 
countries. 

We can trace the same intliicuee InwIc not only to the beginning of the second 
millennium—Italian bronze duggere (Fig 21) are found in Northern Germany; 
bronze daggers imitating them ami bronze axes ("colts 1 *) of Italian form nre 
common in Germany mid Scautliuaviw—but even to the third millennium tt,o ri an 
I just have proved in a i«iprr. printed in Germany.’ 

It is a most remarkable fact, that all those bronze vessels and other objects 
coming from Italy nre >n euinmdii in Hie western part of j-n^eut-duy Austria, in 
i!ernmny—cspociiilly in the more eastern purls—mid in Scandinavia, but arc so 
extremely rare in Western Europe. No such bronze vessels as Figs, 5, 6,8-10, id, 
18-20 have been met with in France, Great liiiiuin, or Ireland. 

We can trace the route followed by the commerce thut imported those objects 
into North Germany and Scandimivk. It was tho same route that which was 
followed by the amber trade from Denmark mid North Germany to Southern 
Enrojte, 

Tho time that was iudi-tfiemiuhlc for carrying the Italian articles to gcandi- 
oUvia wns not long. We know that in tho last century ji.e. the tin cunifi from tin- 
English Chauntd to Marseilles in about thirty dap. so tbit two months would |, e 
sufficient to brill” the bronzes from Northern Italy to the coast of the Buhi<- 
And if he do not consider two months sufficient, we must at all events admit that 
six months ora year, or at bast two years, would Ueuoiigk Ami if ao, i ¥e are 
fully entitled to say that the Italian bronzes imported to Scandinavia were in use 
cniueinpomneoitslv in Sweden and in Italy, 

_ _ Dmcrssiosf. 

The PttESUiEXT: I need sav nothing uliout the interesting character of the 
very remarkable lecture, us thai.ia obvious to nil of us • hut 1 think this lecture has 

MnnhUiiw, Bit Xfomubgu dor mat™ DntactH in .VW-flruiwJt/W u*d S t n ndj. 
frirrhen fTtraeinsflhwri^p 1300). 
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ibis Advantage over those at University Coliege, satisfactory both to him and to us. 
that it can lie followed by a discussion, and I should like to invite such a discussion 
itpnn tlitt elfcir rtteumA which has been bid before us of the relations between llie 
north and south of Europe in reunite periods. 

Mr. Myites : I :uu sure that we have all followed with the greatest interest 
this detailed and masterly exposition of the work which Dr. MonteUus has done in 
this very important subject. Dr. Motitelius has given us n full and clear idea of the 
method of argument by which lie has arrived at the conclusion that the success tv e 
styles of metal working ami other industries as found m North and Central Europe 
approximately coincide hi date with the styles whirl) they most resemble in the 
Mediterranean area It liu-. as we know, been very frequently oestuned tlmi a style 
of metal-working, which is found In the north, belongs to a considerably Inter epoch 
to that of a similar object found in the south. Hut what he said on the question 
of transit resolve* the doubts which some of us have felt us to that, It would 
probably be possible to collect examples from other parte of the world also, of 
what seems surprisingly rapid transit from one district to another; one could 
quote for example the average rate of trafOe in Central Africa and Persia, and 
ether instances such jw the Himalayan caravan routes, which present fur greater 
diiikulties iban iliuse which traverse the Alpine barrier, We can well understand, 
therefore, that although the time allowed for column mention may frequently have 
tu lie expressed iiv years, it certainly does not run into centuries. 

Another point upon which we should like to Love further details, is the 
extent to which Dr. Mon left us believes* that in the eouree of u long serins, of the 
kind which lie ha* described, each successive pi-tiod in the north may bo regarded 
a* apparently contemporary with the corresponding period in the south. One can 
understand that at the end of an interval of oOU or 1000 years the total rate of 
progress in, the north might approximate to the mm! rata of progress in the south, 
ltui we know that in the Mediterranean, for instance, the rate of Industrial progress 
was in all probability not uniform. We have evidence from time to time, in the 
Mediterranean, of hulte taking place, of complications due to political clumgea and 
to emigrations, with the result that for the time some pruts of the Mediterranean 
were apparently plunged hack, or at least marked time for a while. How we 
should suspect that in n «we of that kind corresponding facts would Lo appreciable 
in thonorthfim areas; mid that at tile tiino of a period of active and progressive 
commercial development in the Mediterranean, the later stylo would sometimes 
outrun tlio earlier in the northern area I should like, therefore, to ask Dr. Moutdhts 
whether he Gmbi that u jitmod of stagnation In the Mediterranean is represented 
bv a correspondingly long period in the north, and a peri ml Ql expansion of 
commerce in the Mediterranean by a succession of short periods. I only mention 
this point because it might perhaps Ijo of importance to anybody who failed to be 
convinced by the argument of actual caravan time-tablest uml because 1 , before tliofeu 
time-tables had been so dearly presented, some of us here bad been inclined to argue 
that way ■ my own impression is that very little snob overlapping in all piobabiiity 
has taken place, and that we con infer in turn from ibis that the rate of transit was 
fairly constant- If u were possible for Dr. Monte li us to enlighten us on this point, 
and tu tell us whether ho Las worked over his material in this way to any extent, 
the information would be ul great interest 
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Professor Montelius ^ I can say this, that w can always diatingnisli these 
two things: objects made in the south ami imported to the north, and things made 
hi the north m imitations of them* We Iiave not the Bounin culture in 
Scandinavia, but we have something proving 11 strong infincmee from that direction. 
Taking the ease of the Benin bronzes as a parallel, we can show that at a certain 
period there was a connection with Europe* when those peoples made their 
imitations of European thing*: and here, as we can Jix the European periods* we can 
my what period that wiw. I think f can truce the different periods* in the south) 
renti e, find north of Europe, am \ I c an say for each period in the north whether it 
is exactly contemporaneous with each period in the south, because we have so 
imipy things ninth* in the south and exported to the north, and we cun date them 
with lair accuracy. It i* not impossible to answer Mr. Myres 1 question, hat lire 
details arc m voluminous that they could hardly In* given now, 

J should like U> add one remark. I said that an object could rnuko the 
journey from south to north in anything from half a year to two years, But Use 
chief thing fa know is what was the outside time that was necasaaiy* Wo cannot 
ttay Limit everything was actually carried in ho short a lime, but if the average time 
i$ not 0i € hut ttn years, it is alt the .same tiling—and the object is c^temjfiornry* 

Mr. hUWJs: I come here quite ms n learner in tins subject, but ns the 
Chairman lias said* Hr, Mnnteliiis lias entirely proved his ease, I am sorry, 
however, that he whs not able give us his views on stone tomb*. The idea of 
making a atone i n mb to hold ei body Juts occurred to all i>eoples» and unless some 
very strong resemblance exists it Is not possible to di^Uice any connection. Now 
there are considerable d inferences lictwoen the storm tombs of Halland and those of 
Brittany and this country, and differences exist also lie tween lorn be found in 
diJlbreuL parte of the same country, so ] am afraid we cannot Hay much that is 
useful about therm 1 may mention one tiling with regard to two tomljs, one found 
in the south of England, and one in tlm north of Scotland* S0Q miles apart. Both 
of them appeal: to have been laid down to exactly the same measure, the unit of 
nicuRuremcut being the cubit of indies 1 l is finite obvious from what I* 
MonUdiiis ttivo ihataltiieugh the time of trenail cdmu l be fixed to days, mantle, 
or even years, yd it is quite another thing to talk about centuries. 

Hie X’aBHTDKNT: In fi^kittg you to return thanks to Dr* Montallus I should 
like to «y two or three words* more particularly on the subsidiary les&ons which 
we get from such si statement us ho hm mad*' this evening, I am inclined to agree 
with Mr. Lewis that the r bw is practically proved, and an interesting point fa the 
very short time it took t« make what we even now consider by no means a short 
journey. Many of these paints have been before us ior u number of years past, 
hih [ hiiv>- never before heard sa dear an exposition oh l)r T Montelittfl has given m r 
I may my I think that Dr. Mantulina is in ait except tonally fortunate position* 
he Mougs to a country where more care 5 b taken of antiquities lhan in any other 
Country of Europe, not so much as regards their exportation, but in such a way 
that Lhey remain in museums where they enn lxs studied; with the result of 
producing such lee tores fits we have heard to-night. As Jong as we are not very 
patient of legal restriction*, and think, when we find something, that it will luok 
better in our drawing roams than in any other place, we are not likely to do 
justice to our museums. But in course of time, perhaps, wc shall improve. One of 
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t In? It ssona we cun i easily lear® fmns Ur, Mon telius 1 lecture i* the enormous value 
of ttiElneolngy in reproducing for m t in an nWlutely accurate form, the histoiy of 
prehistoric times. In critical literature we are confpnitod witfi varying accounts 
of historians so&ftido by aid$. The iwlvantigv: o[ dealing xvitli p^bistorio i - 

that the evidence h truly set before n* by the Lhiiigtt theniselves,. ciiul it depends 
nil our own judgment as to Lise tteduelioiui we make Tlu-m are several plinth 
u lii 4 l have occurred to me Y bat as the statutory time 3ins arrived I will not enlarge 
upon them, except to point ui?t how little effect this commerce liad on prehistoric 
*ites in Britain, and on our own art. fluking at these beautiful bronze vessels*, 
nriuiareaied with and birds, I unmet help thinking thut they mu things 

which might bavi? come to as, liul did not All tbeee trade routes in primitive 
times had termini* and their object was amber. It is a curious thing that we have 
£*o fi-w evidences of runtmentd inteiomirse with Britain. We liuiJL indeed, some 
inter? «pisr^i'. but i«j mil] dug like ttu- extent tJial existed between S iOidiiiiim and 
Central mid Smitli-eaeterti Enn>p- And this is the more oiiriou* beeause we bad 
here not only tin bot gold, as is shown by liie discovery hen? of nnmnieiits which 
differ from those of the ( onLineat, so that we may mamune Lliat tlao gold itself was 
found hero. if is raatarkahlp. tin-re lb ro, that there did not oxM greater inter- 
course b- 1 tween tin- prehistoric peoples, of Britain and tie I'outrnenl. 

In asking you to return to Ur, Motiteline a vote of thanks i should like to 
say how much it hm added to our interest and pleasure this evening, that 
Ur. Moiitelius has talked to in our own language, and with as gn-Jii. a Facility 
iis we (in ourselves. 
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RECENT ANTTIRO POM ETHICAL WOBK TX EMI 1 !. 

Rv Havid llAcfyist, M.A. 

[Patented Jess 12 th, im\ Wim Plates IX Ain) X.] 

IX till) following paper, which ia a of one read ^ Mie **** 

Attention at the Bovcr meeting, I wish to bring fonvimt a somewhat now 
experiment. This experiment is the employment of anthropometry im m *• 
to the solution of historical al.il wOmOogwA problems. U i* H.i.gnbir hmv 
rarely the arehedogUrfi makes use of ftuthn>i»m B try, nHkough u might bo 
supposed that the physical diartwiedstiai of a race were not h*s important m 
da ter mining its origin and connection. Mum the jvid^e »l myth, hgm 
ruatcru, end photic production, which is so freely and often - mient,cull 3 

‘chief reason for the neglect to which l have rdem*J is poSsibly to 
he found in the difficulty of dating the specimen Moeavwmctite taken fr-mi 
various cemeteries of different periods and in differ*.I countries arc of little 
yelue [f they cannot he arranged in a definite sequence of time and put in to 
relation with one another ^.graphically and historically. Now it ,i pro**? 
in thin «** that the worker in Egypt finds hiuiaelf in a pccnlmrly fitvourahla 
position; so much 30 . indeed, Unit it m *» fairly claimed that Egypt -a the 
Starting-point for all nuthrop.metrical work which aims at estabbshing historical 
ecKor. owing to *» p«egW* which ha, been mad. within the feel 
generation, it ha* become possible to .fete m’umtoty -vary cematcvy winch is 
Novated. Professor Petrie, to whom so much of this progress » due. hn* to* 
the first insisted upon the Httpotfanc* of measuring and comparing the skulls 
und tl M . iMjilies found; ami it is as a result of the work carried out in connection 
wit!) his systematic excavations that, there are at the present moment available 
comprising over 1.400 examples, which are divided into eight period* 
cccunling to their dates, anil winch range almost uninterruptedly though the 
whole length of Egyptian history from the ueolhhic age to the full of the 
Roman Empire. 

How great an advance this repress 1 Us may be judged fret 11 the fad that 
tha catalogue of the Royal College of Singe sis enumerates only thirty specimens. 
These, hi the absence of any proof to the contrary, may be separated from one 
another each by H period of Lwo hundred yenre. and may Wong to three or four 
different race stocks. And yet from such slight material has W-u made tin- 
attempt to deduce the type uf “ Ancient Egyptian 
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Before proceeding to any comjiarison between the virions series t.p which 
*?**“ IltlS tMSn maile * iL wU1 1* to explain the new methyl upon which 
, ,n<sta,,romt! i JIii ««r l^ins published, Tn publia&g » W m n^«r 
"' *«»ni(!nt* there me two objects to 1* aimed ut: & u fim ig to jw (i|] 

] * mt '* <1cto ?* lhe Sccoll,j ** l <' give thorn in a form which is InMBigfbk ami 
exprewivoaad which enables tbsm to be easily wotfcul over. Th™ requirements 

!m '“f f, ' IfaW hy U,c methtMla a™ ortlinanly adopted, f if those in common 
* '0 ■* out nil the individual specimen* one lifter another, 
m^ropmlied by a list of their measurements. Thb is merely Hin-ins a note-book 

T* f nA ,wlVffl * 1,ie ^<> h *»* of tabulation to he done by the render. 
«i other ,* to arrange the indices in groups and to state how i W .r samples 

■;!' " t ! l,,n caeh i ^ u P‘ This is m cirinimlly tnistemling if the groups are not 

'\ k ' e !T 10 m * mniker t0 show the <»f «« examples. But 

own Bt its best Hus ■urungement destroys ns much as it preserves. The identity 

t l,C ^” ,e,W lsl °: U,i<J il “ *0 trace combinations of characteristic.: 

, r ",*f ™*'* M *' ,iJ * lL * te,J t!l,,t - 118 wpfwlfa index, a certain n„mW 

lhe apocmaens are .mrrow-lmnded and a certain m,ml*r broad-he.ded; that 

^ regards lhe iiaaal Hides a certain number have slender noses and a certain 

iC there'■* Tr ; ,11ld 80 0U the various retirement*. 

- r® is no pca&dde way «.f discovering how those features are combined 

l* l\ T T?! M ’ Wh0ther the lon * ^ dander or the 

^1 nose, the straight or the projecting fnce. The reader is entirely predudd 

thZ S' 15 ™ fl ” ^ S<3l . JOr!l! rul ? nr whether 

f I . | , : t_1 f ”1 l' resenteJ ' ml1 n of composite photograph# 

minted and incapable of being compared together. 

riJSSSU** *? '**“*•" «* MM in the season of 1809 
V t!ien,f ore adopted a new Method, which, while it is quite eimr,le », 1 * ' 

ihv rcrjmrements of clearness mid detail The principle adopted is thni of giZf 

of **—■ 

the Zre f0r ■ il, * t T e ; in 00mpari ® tT,e «* till breadth of the skull 

g «• gluing the length are written in u vertical line at the side -m l ti 
giving the breadth are written in a horizontal line along the ton nr bottom TT 

J" 7 fr ”t* imo tabml ... i/„Uch L 

P W ,,-Wc J . «* „„„ nIi „ 8 t „ j„ Efm . 

,i particular nnmlxr hy ,vhWi it is j,„ wta i ajj Hir.>n M lt tic venous ,ij 0 .n.”„,„' 
- bo .a* it, ...* : 

I , I,. 1 .: '" t ' u ’ r! ’ 'i 16 ' 1 ” 1 ™ ™ preserved, and it is onlj neeessurv in 

it ^rrrr ,u M ** hi »* •“'« <» »* ««i 

•»p lum*.nf r ta , ww ix *■ %«- •>» *•« j st«, 

mil]imetres. Tliil i« d 0 ? li-l f “ l "" ! dim “ 5ta “ 1,1 M«litsetre, and 
« 5 mJr.it.e r J; t ‘" ! " to ll >' ■¥ of Iho , k »M 

,ts ,rart! F “ r “ “ <* ™«t points in He system 
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<»f tabulating by groups of indites that spedmen> of which the 
actual dimensions are enormously dillerenl mr> placed within 
the same index group. Thus, to quote actual examples from 
the prehistoric -cries, one specimen measures lib* x I }:: and 
another 17Si x 2HI. These give an almost identical index, and 
according to the method which is in common use would 1*> put 
down in the same group in spite of n difference of f7 milli¬ 
metres in length and 12 in breadth. 

Again, it happen* sometimes in comparing together series 
of different dates that the average index has not altered, but 
the averago. absolute dimensions have greatly increased or 
decreased in the intervening period. It is therefore on all 
grounds of paramount importance to give the absolute dimen¬ 
sions as well as the indices, 

I n Flak* IX the indices are shown by the diagonal tines 
drawn across the clivssbu. ' mares. They are arranged at 
regular intervals, us the iriv, An- divisions of Broca are in¬ 
convenient, As, however, the latter are so universally known, 
their place itt shown by the broad brackets. 

Such a chart as this gives, therefore:— 

(1) The absolute length, 

{2) The :i loo Into bread tin 

(3) The cephalic index. 

(4) The dispersion of the specimens according to their 
stealot»; measurements, 

(5) Ttieir dispersion according to indico 

AH litis is tlonr within a vety small apace, and at tin* saute 
lime the identity of every specimen is preserved. 

Smh chans can l» used in nil cases where it is desirable 
to compare two measurements. Where, however, it is only 
wished to set out am* class of nma.su ren ten I- ly itself, the 
** name-numbers" can J«* utilised in another way. They are 
put out in a line, each opposite to the measureunml tu which 
it belongs, mid if attention is paid to the spacing, the length 
of these tines automatic ally registers the frequency with which 
any measurement occur* Consequently a curve drawn through 
ihc extremity of these lines will answer all the requirements 
of the ordinary curve of frequency (Fig. 1 j. 

It will be remarked that some of the 1 tminc~nuniters' 
are written not horizontally but at an angle, Thin denotes 

iluu such Hjiectiueits art.. aoxed w ith absolute certainty; iu» 

if the Urne* are broken it is often impossible to In* quire 
assured of the sex by judging from the skull alone. 

Voc. XXX (N.», til). 
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As a matter of practical convenience i( should ho stated that it is almost 
iinpoftihle to write tin- numbers ■mfiictenlly dearly hi bear reproduction on a 
much reduced scale, It is well, therefore, h> 113* type-printed numbers and to affix 
these to the jmpev in their places, 

Table* Ota this model. whifih lmve Ijwn jo-cilM and arranged for publication by 
I’rofessor Petrie, mt now ni^eaving in the 4 iDeutkreh " memoir of the i^Q'pL 
Exploration Fttnd 

leasing now to the eniisidemtjon hpS the various norms, I shall deal only with 
three indices, the cephalic, nasal, and alveolar, as these have been found in other 
cases to Im those most ohamoterist ie of mrr divergencies, Fur a complete 
comparative 'twly of the periods it would of course U\ necessary to collate all the 
other measurements both of the hand ami of the J hit I w, and the full material for 
such ;i study i* provided in the publication of the measurements. Fur a hriMul 
treatment, however, these three features may suffice. 

In Vhite X is slunvii n ruMpartson of these three indices with their 
Hootiml ions, in the dtlfelvnl period* The tint period, both in Unto and iu 
importance Is the ■'prehistoric,' In this tiro included all ex am jdus antecedent to 
tlie foilnli dynasty, At I ho present mnTueiit it is impossible to more accurately 
subdivide tin- prehistoric period, dlliough it is hoped tlurl I’rolWw Petrie's 

oliissination of pottery will .. this to U- done. The period, however, 

ertuinly includes two very diflferem dvUisatiuus. uml presumably, there fore; two 
itiDurcut nn"-stocks. Thus tin- people of the earlier prehistoric time lived in a 
atone age, lining imptemuhle of flint: were cannibals: niaamfecturetl a pottery ..f 
unequalled heaoi-y "f form: Inu had no vretem of writing and hud made link- 
advance in tliiMirLi h if drawing mill curving. The |K. r opk* of the Inter prehistoric 
lime, on the "tljer hand, began to use iihpkgocrits ai r..ppcr: ulnitidunud, it not 

. .ibalism, at any mte the lairiiil prui'lmca which give the clearest, evidence of 

it. and, most important of nil. employed on already elaborated system of hiere- 
glyphic writing and showed considerable skill in earving. The line of deavagtj 
between I he two is plausibly plans! nt the I "ginning of tin- Egyptian ilviiaatics— 
that is to say, al«iut oOOft iu 1 . or a little later. 

I'JnTf is very goad reason, then dote, for presnteing tile presence of two very 
diiienmt rnees in the Nile valley lie foil' l in 1 age of the pyramid builders; I mi 
until the pit;-dyuastie and the early dynastic. |ujmjils have been accurately 

differentiated, we inn only jjVeture which of the two stocks,, of which [ho 

mkuVI ntonanremeniA as well iis the urehmutogical data give an indication, was the 
earlier and which was the liter In attempting to caiabliah the characters sties of 
Lite prehistoiie peoples, nut unly the anthrepouietrical material Imt also tho 
portraits which they I, rue kft of themselves .have to be taken into COIUndemtitm 
Sudi portraits are pn daddy in the main, if not entirely, of v| JC early dynastic 
jariod. 8.mm are la he w>m ia Ymtath- '‘:»i Balia* tPetrie and i t hiihell. j^ u don 
iWd); others will lie available when Mr. ijnilwll publishes the results of Id- 
excavation* ni Uiyrukmipntis. 
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The measured spvulmeii& come from two sites, yi& F Xag&du { 1805) and Sera 1 
(1899). Both show n very strongly doliehm^phttlk type, the median ffilling as low as 
721 and 718: the nose is broad especially at Nogadu, and the profile fairly straight. 
It h noticeable that throughout the whole historical aeries, down to the 
end of the eighteenth dynasty, the measurements of the women me much more 
consistent ami show much less variation jhan those of the men. The cephalic 
index of the women remain® nlraoiifc the same throughout the whole 4 r 000 years. 
This fact is of considerable importance in making a conjectural division of the two 
prehistoric peoples, That series in the mates which most nearly corresponds |o the 
typical female measurement is likely, in the absence of contradictory evidence, to 
be the older, amt the subsequent lliictnatioim in the measurement*! of the meh would 
he due to causes which left the original type of women almost unaltered* Thus, 
in considering the nasal index, it is found that the nose ia much brooder in the 
men from Nagmla Lhun in those from Hon, hut it k the broader nose which 
correapouds mint; neatly to their of tho women, from which i deduce that the Nagada 
menj so far an the nose in concerned, represent the older stock, a belief which in 
confirmed by die fact that this type of uose m ilmt which k m the most extreme 
opposition to lb t slender nose of Lite fourth dynasty. Oct the other hand, die 
median of tin- female alveolar index at Hon is as high us ^77; in the mm from 
Ifagada it is 960, in the men from Hoc flVl). Here, therefore, in spite of the 
dangers of the m^-divismn, I kdkve that in reajrcel of the alveolar index it is 
tile men from Hon that represent the older *toek. [u the cephalic index the 
males of both series pnmilenity coincide. 

On tho lpa*k v( thk arrangement it would appear that the oldest prehistoric 
people were very fopg-headed and very broad-nosed, but hud a comparatively 
-Lmight profile, U tins lieeii suggestrd that Lheie is .i negroid -l iniu i-. \*> 
observed in them, hut ii this l>e so it must In- very remote* for though the nose is 
broad, it is not so bruml a^ ihal of the ni^v" F uud the straight face of the pre- 
iiisLoiiu Egyptian h nnost unlike the projecting iregn- Hinkle. U k an interesting 
eoimndencc, hut probably nothing more, that the Hou series corresponds very 
tlosely hi all three hidices to the regret Lihlv small Airies oF Yiddaliw given in the 
catalogue uf the [loyal College of Surgeons* whose cephalic index is 711. nasal 
SOS* alveolar 

The ncgiooH, it has ken remarked* trail not have been the main source of the 
prehkLorie Egyptian stock. An European origin is improbable, for the dolidin- 
eeplnilie people of prehistoric Europe eecm to resemble ii in nothiiig lint the 
iQWneaa of the cephalic index There remain m possible places of origin XmTlt- 
Weatere Africa, Eicsi Central Africa, an.I Asia Thu riiw-ty|K* of Kim Central 
Africa will he presently shown to have Ijcen mfliwilh ditieicni, Asia is not an 
impossible proTBnoxxeO, hut XoitliATcslem Africa .seem.4 more preiliabte 

There k si good deal to connect the prchkiorie Egyptians with Konh^ Western 
Africa (see md Bnftffl)* The survival amongst the Kubyles of Algeria of a 

1 Marc aMmhdy described a* AkulU-.lL lfenuU* Dot vet pbLiAbiNjL 
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pottery almost identical with a very 
characteristic mid peculiar form uf pre¬ 
historic Egyptian pottery b especially 
rtf markable. 

Of uita^iremeute of ancient amt 
modem Algerians there urn lamentably 
few which can be utilised, I defer discus 
sitm of these till another occasion. 

Eik Nmyttihi and Hallux was published 
an extremely clever coiajjoxiaoji ftefcween 
the head of a Libyan chief from the 
temple of Humeses Ell .it Medium Malm 
and a very typical skull from the Nuppdu 
cemetery. The heads are here reproduced 
i l-’igh. -t—1 )l fit bath b seen the same 
long head. straight face, and aquiline 
nose. Tin? head of another Libyan chief, 
afici Wilkinson (Fig, 2), shows the length 
of the head still hotter, ns there is n*\ 
Iteaddrm mul the curls of hair foUow 
eIjc I kinder projection oi [lie skull Tlih 
second example shews a stnughtcr nose 
than that of the Libyan from Medmet 
Ilatui. and the difference corresponds to 
oiifl which 1 ob-rm-il in measuring th j 
Mou skulls, some of which seem to have 
had an Aquiline ami other* a campum- 
tivtdr straight iiuscv It is worth remark' 
ing Lhai the Libyan chiefs wear n lung 
ddeduek like the Htnus-Iock of Egyptian 
children and princes: 

A refereitce io Plate X will show 
that at the dose of the prehistoric iKsiml 
Lt must remarkable change takes place. 
The type of skull entirely altera Hie 
cephalic index rises from 718 or 7^1 to 
7dO p white exactly at the Game time the 
nasal index sinks from the 530 of Xagada 
and “01 of Hou Lo 430, £odi changes do 
nut take place without a reason. There 
can lie only one exySmtiiai*, namely, that 
they ware caused by the influx of a largo 
niiiikl ■er of foreigners of a hutiiOgeiicun^ 
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siti>cfc. That is to say, the country woa at this time invaded by a people with much 
less narrow heads and with much slenderer noses than their predecessors. The fuel 
of this invasion is the tnt*t important result cl id ted by the comparison of these 
measurements. Arclneology might guess at it; untlirnjtfjinetry. so far as present 
data go, has well nigh proved it. 

It must remain for the present an open rpieetion whether this invasion coiu- 
cided precisely with the fourth dynasty or slightly p reel'd oil it, I am iudiued ri> 
Iwlicve the latter, and if this were the ease the difference in the breadth of the 
nose between the Nagadn atul Lite Hon series would lie explained. The lion 
series would already show the influence 
of the new arrivals. Only future work 
can definitely settle the f| nest ion. hut it 
seems quite probable that this notable in¬ 
vasion, or perhaps a first wave of the great 
movement, slightly preceded the fourth 
dynasty, and coincided with the appear¬ 
ance of the earliest dynastic Egyptian k 
and the introduction of copper and hiero¬ 
glyphic writing. This newly introduced 
type out in ties unchanged during the 
fourth mid fifth dynasties., with the ex¬ 
ception of n curious drop in the alveolar 
index during the filth dynasty, and it 
cannot he determined whether this is an 
accident or it general modification until 
more examples uf tin* period are available. 

If, now, the Egyptian wall-paintings 
I* consulted for races which mule the 
necessary characteristics of a ccuuparu- 
tivcly short head, a slender nose, and h 
straight profile, if appear* that one, and 
only oiii’, answers to the description. In 
this case, however, the resemblance is so 
close us to pul the identifies lion beyond 
doubt. The invadera of this period who on sled the Libyans wore the i^ipfe of 
I'unt, or what we call Somuli-bnd, including perhaps n strip of the opposite coast 
(see Figs, Their features are well known from the representation* of them 

at Dcir-el-Hahri. and a coinparisoti of the men there represented with statue* of 
(hr fourth or fifth dynasty wall convince any observer of the identity of Iho two 
stocks. This is not, of course, the first time that the resemblance of the I’unt 
people to the early Egyptians has been pointed out, 1uit it is only now. when the 
ntliropoineiric&l data have been brought to tienr, that it ha* liecome possible to fix 
precisely the date of their entrance into the country. 
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The next period, sixth to twelfth dynasties, present* a difficult problem. The 
meusiircuiciiU show u broad nose. not, indeed, as coarse ns that which hoe been 
provisionally assigned to the aulitr , but practically identical with the later 
prehistoric, accompanied by a cephalic index which is neither of the narrowest iwr 
of the broadest headed type, hut exactly hulf-way between the two. If the skull 
bread ill alone were taken into account, nothing would lie easier thiin to suppose 
tiuit this is the imthcmatieully exact remit of mixing the two preceding stocks, 
It is with the nasal index that Lhc difficulty arises. Should it lie shown that the 
earlier prehistoric nose is that which prevail* at llnu, there is jiu niternaiive but 
to suppose that the Libyan stock was very strongly roiijfom«l by n new influx 
between Hit- sixth and twelfth ilynaeUvo. Tlife is possible in view ->f the di*. 
nivcrics made in the season of If, „„ the other hand, tin- opinion which 

has been advanced in tho earlier f«ut >»i this paper prove correct_vin., t hat it is 

the manor Xugudn who exhibit the original tyj>e nf nose peculiar ti. the Libyan* 
and that the nose as it appeals at Eon is the result of an admixture of the Punt 
already beginning it little the fourth dynasty—tho caw is 

altered. It would then follow that the now of the sixth to twelfth dynasties 
showed a measure almost precisely half-way ktwwm the coarsest Libyan noaa and 
tlie slender mw of the people of Pant. Hint is to say, the nasal index would give 
a result exactly analogous to tint given by Hits cephalic intfev and would shnw 
II compromise between the two originally so divergent type*. 

Hfint, liuui, is to l>e ?>aii[ of tin* twelfth to eighteenth dynasties, where tlie 
slender nose reappoars in its most exlreine form' It is evident that the com¬ 
promise established in the immediately preceding period has broken down, iltc 
fiision of the two types turn ken interrupted. Tim tiose index aiuks to 47t>, and 
the eeplLiilie index to 7:i0. This indicates a new disturbance, hut let it k noticed 
tliai it is not dun in the rcinforoetiumt of cither id the already existing toco* 
Had it been that more ].ihyun» entered the Country, tin; tuisul index would have 
liwu iiirtUsid of lulling; had it been that mure hmlitescame up fhitu the south, 
tho cephalic index would not luivn fallen, hut would have risen as it did in the 
fourth (Uiinsty, Here,.therefore, it is u new people which appeals; it is a third 
element which enters into tile formation of the 1 Ancient Egyptwn." The new 
people combines u head nearly at* narrow- «* that of the Libyans with u nose us 
* lender a* tint of the 1‘untiles. They may have lieen allied either, to the dolicho¬ 
cephalic races ■>(' Europe or to those of Asia, It is u very significant fact time 

tlo ijoriuil of this K?cf»nd great invasion coincides with that historically ascribed 
to the Hyksos. 

Iltts, then. m» thu chief movement which flpl*art in the dark period between 
U.t- Middle and the New Empire, It does not, however, follow that in thi* 
ti-it m.I tune Ulore weie nut other mew dj^tnrbaneotj in Egypt, hut it is probable 

ml none was smatropg tm this, an none has left its truces so elaarlv marked on the 
anthropometriud chart, 

i he eighteenth dynasty itself show* some farther slight uiOdiflcationB which 
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fiittV Ui pktleiblj attributed to ttift cloae connection with Syria awl to the Syrian 
marriages then so fashionable. 

After the eighteenth dynasty there is a gap hi the *erie* not greatly to be 
deplored, as this period of coils Lam foreign interference or domination by varfoh* 
aliens would prol^hly do nothing hut confuse the argumeuL When the measure- 
meats are again observable, about 500 bx\ k they show little change beyond a 
slight straightening of the profile indicated by the fall in the alveolar index. 

The metwureineubf of the Ptolemaic and Homan periods give results of 
exactly the kind which would In.? expeet^j from the known history of the tituea 
The influx of jioople from till round llir MtidiLmimenn. the employ went of Gallic 
memjuurics, the foundation of Greek colonies such PtnloninLiand the quartering 
in the oanulry of numernu* Ifomau gartteons lead to a chum of type» from which 
only one point dearly eimugetf, and that ie a noticeable broadening of the skull ns 
compared with the dolidiocephalia forms prevailing just before, 

To reespittilote. tliero fore, the exiunimtioii of iliese measurement# lends us to 
consider that the country was* when it first. comes under our notice, held by 
Libyans with yfery long funds nud very breed non-#. These arc supplanted 
probably mtiusr before the fourth dynps(y by the E ’untile*. with I lends which arc 
touch liroiuh-r and noses which are loach fikudersft From the sixth to the t welfth 
dynasties clones a period nf fusion, or mther perhaps, u mixture, of these two 
stocks. Between the i wolfth and eighteenth < lyumuies occurs a lj in vasiun 1 >y a people 
Mt Mtlierlo observed, having narrow heads "UnLim-d with line imeea, This bring* 
us almost to if jo dose of Egypt'a iiidepciiih-iit existence!, and the siieectH.|ing 
LiiiH.lLtk-utii.ins of the physical tyj*- do not explain burton , but arc explained by it. 

1 hope that lids superficial review of an enormous mas- of material may 
convince the reader that nuthtojKimrtty can render very real am ice to npch^eb!o^v 
alike by nugg eating new facta ami by conlirming o|tl thi^rieK- 

What is needed now tluit tljy.se series of mensnmnents have been made in 
Egypt is tluii those whipaiv excavating or intend u* excavate iu Mesopotamia, in 
Syria, in (irecce. ami in fill Coirolries which have hail a girogrnphienl or hktorieul 
conneetiou with Egypt, should collect similar matcuuL The tuiiipuri*uii* which 
it would then Im |Hwaible to make would, l mn eonviutred, result in throwing much 
fresh light on these most undent eivilbwtiou^ in earn where unaided au-ljLKdugv 
m powerless. 


THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ADULTS AND SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IX EAST ABERDEENSHIRE 


I'v John Okay, BlSc, ast. James F. Tociikb, FXC. 


[Head Jus* 1 ^tic, loon. With Plate* XI to XVI.] 

lx 1305 it wm suggested by one of the unifiers (4. Gray) to the ofik-iate of 
the nncrlifln Field Club that they should undertake an ethnographical survey 
of their tfiflfcriot The suggestion was entinmiivsticidly token up, and a meeting 
was trilled to explain the operand^ and the objects of the survey* 

[\ was resolved at the meeting to commence ipj>emtiois?i at l Up ^ I in tin w 
Gathering, tm annual open-air function when? some thuiteands n£ people from the 
^imounding district come together tot sjiarto, dancing, and other national 
amusement* Mintbiw, where the otam-ation* were made, lies neat the ceutui 
of Endian* one of the ancient divisions of Scotland. The dialect spoken hy the 
rill’ll! population* at the present day, i* a npacien of Lowland Beoudu Oaelir, no 
doubt, was spoken at. one time in the district* but probably opt within the lost six 
hundred y mte* Previous to the thirteenth century the earln or 1110 rumors were 
Pictish i at least ao it is refolded in the Book of Deer# and the evidence in 
strengthened by the existence in early times uf succession through die female. 
Thu people who attend the Mint In vv Gathering belong almost exclusively to the 
agricultural labouring or farm servant class. 

The plan of operations decided upon, was to note the colour of the huir and 
eyes* and the skai*; of the nose of all persons as they entered the grounds, A tent 
wm idso erected in the grounds where measurement* were inode of all arsons who 
chose to coma At the gate an enclosure was erected few the acemumod^tton of the 
Club* It was divided into four coiuparL!ueut» l within winch were stationed eight 
members of the Club, two in Cadi compartment p an observer and u recorder, The 
observers noted the colour of the hair and eyes, and the shape uf the note of adult* 
as they purchased tickets at the entrance ami | wished the division* between the 
comportments* 

At the gate, 2301} males ami 551 females were observed. In the ton l I6fl 
mule adults were measured and noted as to pigmentation, etc* (Group L) 

The success which attended <mr efforts at the Mint law Gathering induced us 
to attempt a pigmentation survey uf the whole of the school children in the 
dint rim. Hue uf the author* (<T, F. Tocher) proceeded to interview touchers in 
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various ilbtricLA and fi mud ihem all highly interested in the |pro| m ds^t>E work, aud 
ready mul willing bo co-djifentte as l« make a complete and ueeiimte set of 
observations. Oil the 3 I^e. October* 1895, sheets mol a circular letter were issued to 
over ninety schools* euchring a jacket containing sptelnums of hair for guidance 
in referring to the nearest standard shade. Each packet contained a typical ispeciitien 
iif tt'A, Fair, brown, and dark hniv At u meeting id the teacher*, n short paper was 
r m&(hy<t, p H Tocjher) explaining the iihjecta amt value of jlie fotryey, mid a ease 
containing artificial eyes, intended tn show the di fibroid varieties of dark, medioim 
and light, was exhibited: fourteen tubi^ containing varieties of the four stain lard 
alindes of hair colonr found in the district were also exhibits! 

Early in 1890 returns began to come in. and by the end of the year the 
survey of 7o schools had l*eeti completed; the lost of the retnrtiB Itcul come in by 
the end of November, 1897, Altogether observation* were made in and return* 
sent from 93 school^ covering DO paridicn. embracing the pigmeiUati&u statistics of 
14,561 children,—T.T 1T hoys ami 0,814 girls. 

After the Mint law Gatherings the adult survey was also continued, 
luslmments were supplied to several memhem of the Chib, who had kindly 
consented to measure people in their neighborhood as opportunity offered. A 
considerable number of winking men and fishermen were raeasiiroil by one of the 
authors (J. F. Tocher) in Peterhead. Earn] people and fishermen were measured 
nt 1/inmay lw the Hcv. J, Forrest; and rural people were mwisurod at Ellon by 
Mr. U. Comerm The total namSter in thifc last Imtdi was 195 of the rural 
population (Group D) and 38 fishermen (Group HI}. Vfe regret that up to the 
present we liavc not gat a larger number of the fishing imputation, tsccaitse Lliis 
class docs not intermarry w ith the rural ]>opulatii>u r ami interesting result* due to 
llua isolation might have been deduced* The small number we have got show, as 
will he seen, considerable iliftorenccs in their physical characteristics, a result 
which may **t may not lie confirmed by the esamiuation of larger number?. 

I'it; MENTATION. 

We propose in tin. ■ timl place to deal with the pigmentation statistics 
The question of the ttoiularda of colour employed in making observation is a 
matter of die greatest importance Unfortunately there has hitherto been a groat 
wanted uniformity in the ^ondunU employed in different countries and by different 
observers, The tables on pp 106-7 have Wen drawn up to show the relations 
between the ectenies of Virchow and Beddoc, and that which we have employed 
in our olisenationa. Wo have also added a standard which h as n tm nit of 
experience, we would propose for future observation#' with the view of making 
atatxBtjcft obtained more completely compilable with tins very extensive statistic* 
that have beau collected on the Continent 

ruder Virehowis scheme, the statiBiicH of nearly lO.OOb.OQQ children have 
Wm collected in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland; while under Bed doe's souse 
thoomtide of olieervfltioi^ ddefiy on adults, have been modem this country; yet 
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STAX I) ARDS OK OGLQUE—KOS 


NiWlrJi 

of 

(VtfoiUH. 

VIBCHOW, 
Gkiimast, Al’HtUU, 
uiul SwitlJtKLAJrrx 

BTJDDOR 

Bl'UltA* FlELIt 

Chvn 

(Obai & Twmk> 

Pro|rowd .SOhmIio d. 


Peel; Hlii;, 


Sltle (till). 

Blue. 

I^ue folly. 



3 

BIliJhJi gt^y, 

Bln H|t gr?ty B 

HLuinh gmy. 


! 

LIGHT, 


<-?■ 

Light gno. 

Light pay. 

Wit light green. 
Very light Wosti. 

Ughl gniy. 



IJltAT. 

i 

zz 

3 

Very light liitsd!, 

Yetuiw j k i m t 

I hu k gray. 
Bnimuh gray 
aiut all uncertain 
edmirfc 

IMrk gray. 

?>ivmge nftrl gmy 

(rl'teilHli, 

Yen- light haseL 
Yellow ami gm?n P 

1 >urk gray, 
limwnkh gmy 

Mid all imivrtiijn 
colditfi 

£ 

£ 

flROWK. 

Brown 


Brown, 

Brawn 

Brown, 




X 

N* 

rff* 

d 

Dark lin/rJ. 

to 

1 brk IntxeL 

J 

-5 1 

3 


JBbck. 


RliU’k. 

fttoek 

Jilank. 

X 

Nilllilwr 

rtf 

OWwvjitmii* 

EK-UMjft? 

rliflrfren 



i 

t-ipA&i 

cloUlriii. 



™ Am\\ see flim ill iJai- tight eimj of ihn Imir uiul especially of i hi- eve cokers it i* 
imjXKsiUe to estaldfeh nuy I'Xftet iNjuFitffiii bKweeti tbm. 

Ilie boriKomol lineh im the In Lies mv hiteiipleil to define as exuei-K u> po&sihh- 
Hie limits <if ihe eategnries in eudi wnlioine. 

Vjjrelitrtv divides nil ryrs. first. itilo two depart mmils, blue (or light) juaE 
btxvu-n \ ami then mbdhides Mue eyes into pur.- 14iie lual grey, and Umwn into 
lii'uwu uiul l*]urkr In i-tto-’t. Virchow htino L rntegork'S IVir eye*. lumu'lv. [Hire 

Wee, grey, tmd brown. 

V&b\w \ms tW> ciiU-pjrii* f..r eyes ; neutral, ami dark. Ketltlw'dlight 

if l.n^- i i him Virchows pure blue since ir iudmles lidit givv. IkuhloeV 
1,1 k mtejjDrv is identical will. VircliuwV hnm,,. The eateries whfrh we have 
fiiiliei t-> i>» t-vi-H Hi- |,mi'tifinlly tdentii'ul with those nf liatldis/s. [u nuy 

fill HEP ohierwtioiui in this eumitry. it appeal* L<> u* to be desirable tbii the 
fiatisiicsshentd be ctmipimble belli with the obtained on th» CoiUinen 
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STANDARDS 01 UOLUOK-HAli;. 

4 


Nmiiot 

of 

t'uhmfe. 

Viuinmv 
CfcTHUUn, Auvrjujt, 
inid Bfcuurw, 

ttBDMOE 

.1 ml IfclTJJUl Ahhkia- 
Tios, 

HUCIIAX Fiell 
Vuvti 

(tjitar & Tocmtul 

Propel HtumliinL 

BLOND. 

LieIh i>-|Jdw + 

Whitish yellow. 

Ash bland 

grayish yellow, 
grey Urowolffli. 
Light hromiUh. 

Bert lil "Hit 

r-l 

■■— h 

Flaxen. 

Yellow* 

i-M it E | -L'H ■ 

Tight brown*. 

[Wb- auburn* 

(with ml ih^JH- 
ftpirttot&y 

Wlilttf- 

FliiKeit 

Ydlnw. 

Flaxen. 

Yellow. _| 

tSoliieiH 

5 

blVWIP, =; 

J*ftle mibunm 
(with ml inciiih r £ 

BED. 

Herj ml. 


All duuler H>J f«i 
Whldl approach 
luprtf nearly u* 
red limn la 
hitiWft, yeUbw. 
or EUjlgil 

Aii'lnu u- 

A]l ■Imdi'* iff mi. 

VII abode* of trd 
which approyieh T 
iinw nearly to — 
re>l Ilian " to g 

tiroa p !i fc yeS|uw T Z 
or flaxen. 






BE0WN. 

Brown. 

Dark hnmi. 

* 

1 

= 

N nmcrouH Hhudr- 
of brown answer- 
tng ri tarty tip 
fYeiuxhi emtnin 
h pfcrfom ntaiV. 

Medium hlutilm 

1 licstntiL 

AH browttn 

up 



u 

< 

French h,tm t «3iok- 
est c&atam up 
to 

D.irk brown. 

to 




Nicsm 

DA UK- 

DARK. 

black; 

Jet Ijkct. 


\ brown 

Jet black. 

Darkest brown. 

Jet Mack. 

Darkest brow it 

Jet bbnk. 

Noniki 

u r 

0 Wjrvftii 4 .nA. 

lf>,0T7,H3.-. 

cliitilren. 



14,'iUi 
eliiidmi. 



■Mi 1 i with eIu-ho okniiii'd l-v Itudiku and olln-^ : ;= tin- Rritkli kjr*. This lliink 

ctadd te doll# by frlte flight of subdividing r*?fldws light category 

likUi- j mi it- blue and light grey In Uiti lust uuUumi of Lin- t*f --yo et*kmi> wv 
ohtiw the ion which we propose to meet, tile mini t elm-lit i<f being 

coDifWBbta both with Iteddoe's and Virchow^ schemes. 

Tliu JilK-ri'tares in i\m IwirH-nl.iui numdaftb that luive Wii cxtciinivtily used 
are perhai* not of -^liich esseutml huporLuici? as those in the eye-colour stiuidunk. 
Viivlum-H red category is M^whnt narrower t-Lm tlliL which ha* U-eii mli^.L^ hE j n 
this trimnuv. emu hr itidudi&j in this category only what lie calk fiery red 11 
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(/j"i,k//vjW 4 liair. Hi* lawn category includes ft'iWw’s liimru and dark 
t'dtogories, ami Ilia Murk is smaller if inn MIoim sini'i* it does mil include 

darkest brown 

Wo have adopted practically the same standard us Bedtfcw and the British 
Association, except that we Imve amalgamated Btttdoe's brown and dark into one 
category, brawn. It *>micd to its that it was unnecessary to distinguish between 

slnules of brown in a preliminary survey carried out by a targe ..ibcr of different 

individuals, since very fino distinctmi™ of colours would l w worthless owing to the 
unavoidable errors introduced by the pets-.mat expiation. Tlie standard, therefore, 
whieli we would propone for future otacrvattoiis is piactaeatiy the same as Bed doe's 
witfi the difference mentioned above. The standard is comparable with Yirehow'a 
except in the case of red; and Virchow In inset r admits that the statistic of rod 
hair which he obtained iu Germany are untrustworthy, 

TIr- method of making the observations of adults at the gate, of Mint law 
flat having, lias already been draerilted, The mmibws and pereontagee of complete 
com hi main ns of tlm three features observed are given iu the printed rejiort of the 
Ethnographical Survey of Buchan (Tianxtrtiom of the lh$,m Field, (%l>. 1895 , 
Tablet I, II. Ill, pji. IS—20). In these tables (lie persons observed are 
classified in the first place according to the colour «.f hair. Each hair colour is 
then subdivided among the eves awarding to the colour of eye jwssessed by each, 
mid farther subdivided in the nose division {A> Column nose (J{) represent* 
the hair and nose combi nations (including eyes), r$„ in Table II (A) there were 
>5 females who possessed red hair, and of these, 10 bad dark eyes, 12 had 
medium eyes, and 13 light eyes. Of the 10 who laid red hair and dark eyes, 

1 had a straight ncea, 8 had concave noses, and 1 a wavy nose, i if the 12 who bail 
rwl hair and medium eyes, 0 had straight noseg, 3 concave, and 3 Roman. Of the 
13 who had red hair and light eyes 5 had straight noses, 7 concave, and 1 Raman. 
Owing the eyes out «.f account, there were 35 females with red hair, 12 rd whom 
had a trail'll i iiohcs, 18 concave, 4 Iloxuau, and 1 wavy. 

ilie percentages fur females and males separately, mid for fwth together, as 
may lie seen in these tables, are as follows:_ 




Hair. 


Kyes. 


Fair. 

Bed 

Bn>wu. 

Doric. Li^ht. 

j 

Medium, Durk, 

Females 

0 * 

6*4 


20 oj q 

30 30*4 

Males .J 

ft* 

n '0 

66*2 

18*7 26*3 

rm 228 

Total 

0*5 

S'jf 

♦>41 

-0 7 25*4 

486 260 
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These- figures show that there & a greater percentage of dark bait a mang 
females than among uuile.% and also a greater percentage of dark eyes. 

This ftsct is inters ting, ami has lieen observed also among the Jews, and 
in regions like Alsace, where a blonde race lias invaded a brunette country (aw 
Ripley's Jiu*^ 0 / Mro^}. Karl Peareon lias shown by tbe analysis of statistics 
that the hereditary resemblance lietween ancestor* and descendants in the female 
line, or La the mule Hue, is much greater than between ancestors and descendants 
of opposite sexes* Tim itfmve statistics therefore point to an invasion by Monde 
males of a district with an aboriginal brunette population, and confirm Ripley** 
hypothesis 

If we examine the combinations of hair am) eyes among the 2,301) males 
observed, we find U7 per eenL of fair-humid persons have light eyes, and only 
fci per esoL dmk eyes, lint of dark-haired persons only 13 per cent* have Light 
eyes, and 50 per cent- have dark eyes. IEed and brown-haired persons occupy 
intermediate positions shewn by the following table: — 


Eyes. 


Huit. 

• 

light. 

Milium, Dark. 

■* air ■» * * »•# 1 + i iii 

t>7’7 

25i» a-4 

1-tod ■ p 1 ■ v v v r ■*■(■# 111 f ,, 

53* 

37 9-2 

fltown ^ ■■■ #1-1 m 

2l*D 

3fl r 5 JS'ti 

1 ihtrk ■ 1 ft fir m * 1 r ► + h 

ia 

37 50 


Thi-i appears to ns to show that the natural Older of hair colours is fair, reil P 
hrowu, und dark; mid nut red, bur, hinwii, and dark uk adopted by Baddoe, 

Thn following table gives the vnmInnations (in percentages uf the whole 
population) of bail- and eye eolouia uf the rural pnpufatiou mules and females) 

u Served at the gate at Min til w:.—■ 


Hair. 

Eyes. 

Light iledium. 

I lark 

Total 

lair 

li 3 

_ 

9 

ked 11 * 1 *. ■■ ■ iii 

;t 2 

1 

6 

Brown ..*, 

14 37 

13 

(14 

] 1 1 L 3 lx «. M m * * A .. * m i IF 

2 7 

12 

21 

Total 

25 41) 

m 

21 

100 
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Thu following talilt* gives the etuobiuufcione (in percentages of the whole 
population) of hair and eyo colours ol the ugrionltnisl hlmura» (male*) oboOrvcd 
ii) lhe ton! at Miiulnw (Group I) 1 :— 


Huir T 

Eyes, 

Light, 

Medium. 

Dork. 

Total. 

■ *« HI 4-t# mmm. 

to 

8 

_ 

1* 

K&Cl * + * I I * 1 l» mm.m 

2 
— * 

— 


*2 

Brown .. 

21 

15 

4 

40 

I)firk *+♦ . i. 

u 

23 

15 

40 






Tutrtl + * + ,J 

lib 

4ti 

10 

100 


Tin- following table* give the combinations foi (»> I lie mixed town and rural 

Imputation (Group If); ib) foi the lislicitnen (<imnp U I) :— 


A. Mixed (own anAjural; Group „ 

M r hi — 




liyiit. 

Medium, 

I talk. 

Total 

Fuir +fc . 

_ t* A 

13 

4 


20 

Kid 

i:n h mm 

i 

-—- 

1 


ftrowu 

|. F H T , 

io 

K 

• 

25 

Dark 

fl,. 

14 

21 

18 

u% 


ToUil 


:::! 2!p 

100 

I‘, Fishermen 

: Group III. 


Eyes, 





light, 


Hark, 

Total. 

Fuir 

T ■ ■ Tflfl - * ■* 

8 



8 

3 

Keel 

< ■ 1 *mm 

3 

_ _ 


Brown 

All > I fc 'm:nm 

20 

b 

n 

42 

Hark 

flfll - * - Of 

... its 

is 

m 

47 

* Tli fc « 

Total 

1 E.1 IjL ■ . j f 

> a ■ ■ i+l 

18 

20 

100 


' of Groups I, fl, D3 mv m W published ii, die 
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Tlit* following tub le gives ihe eomhinatiuri* of the 14«otrl sehtml ehihlreu : — 



Unit. 




Eyes, 



| 


Medium. 

iJurk. 


Total 

Fair 

m+w ili 

■ 1 Hi 

+ a iii 

i:. 

8 

2 


25 

lied 

**+ Cit 


■ + ■-; 

4 


l 


7 

Brown 

* R ■ + ■* + 

#1-4 

**■; 

i« 

11/ 

10 


47 

Hark 

«■ R fr 1 T P 

R~l »■ 

H 

4 

! 

11 


21 


Total 

... 


41 

S5 

24 


1U0 


An inspuetiun of thrmfi Udde^ show* that theu* ar.» rank mbit- dilhnemes Lit 

I hr- pttrmitiigeei of 1 hr i on i hi until ms even mm mg l li.- three pinups nf tilt* in Full 
ruml micl town population; the tfetiftruiBii »inl sdioul children show ^jjpl gteui-ut 
■tavtiiLiuitp,- 

ln order loimipare accurately the ditferi-EiT group* it ir uccgs&u v Em devise 
*nue method ill.' Hnding the menu pigiuouLuiinu. Tins method we have udoj+kd 
will lie espfftincd by the help nf l hr diagram >m p 111 This dingmiii contmug 
twelve ««f cHpml mm tapresatitiiio nil the eniubimitiuiis* uf luur timl 

vj 'ly sir mmug&l as in the In hies given aWe. Tin- percentage marked in each 
.-quare m supposed to replevin n. weight pkied m Lite centre of the 
The centre ui gravity of nil Llie^e hjingimny wights, u,, the jiumi mi which 
a thin pkU? wit hi nit weight lisuleil in this wn\ would kdume is then found, 
by well -known mH,3nnk This i/cutTc w>- pivi|irj^p to « -i H the centre ul" |iignieiilntkii?. 

To find the ii.Mjnlkmten of the centre at pigmentation hi ns lake a* mi 
example the school children, denoted by C in the diagram* Tu timl tnke 
niomojiu about (>Y, -nhl [hem together urn! dividr hy I uu. 

_ 4 J x j+»)f 11 + 24 x 34 
100 

_ LAVS + 52^ + Ud 
l(fb 

= I * 3 !{ or hmii| ily I ■ W 

This Inttor j .. gives the >Ustutu» uf thu viiUw r fi-.m the tijie ny, the 

f«lv; «! h squuiv being taken os 1Q« units. 

- l * i + -IT x I Jr + 7 X 2 A + 25 X :31 

Ml 

_ 105 -J- 70 5 + 1T'5 + M7'5 

100 

— 1‘^0 or siijijily 130 
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PlOMESTAIlOK, ABEKDSiySfltBZ, E. 


Eyes. 



<1 













































if/ f»fis anti Shout Cisihfar,} in Eittf Atn'i'iltcnxftur. 


IV) 


ILis gives the disteuta; ol centre i,' from the line MX, and the position ol the 
point C is completely determined. 

On the diagram are marked the positions of the centre of pigmentation for 
the school children fU); the adult# in Group ( \ \); tiie adults in Group If tlJ); 
the adults at Mint law gate (M); tJie Miermen (III). 

M e note that {(') lira nearer the fair hair than the centres of the adults. The 
three groups of rural and town adults have cent tea (I) (11) and (A!) lying burly 
< Ii>.sl together, the centre till) of the fishermen shows that they are tiarktr in 
hair ami lighter in eyes than the rural population. 

Assuming that the intermediate colours brown and red are due to the 
admixture oi absolutely fair find dork hair, then by means of the centre of 
pigmentation we may calculate the original percentage* of fair and dark hair 
which would produce the esmting colours. We do this by supposing that all the 
hair is fair and dark, and finding the percentages that would giro the same centre 
of pigmentation. These quantities will U- inversely proportional to the distances 
of the centres of the fair and dark hair from the centre of pigmentation. Thus to 
find the quantities of fair and dark hair equivalent to the actual hair colours of 
the school children, the following formula is used;_ 


Light hair = lJ?6 " :>0 

= 45 per cent. 

Dark hair 100 — 4ft k= 5” per cent. 

Dark eyes = ^ “ i° 

2 

= 41 per cent. 

light eyes = 100 - 41 = 5!) per cent. 


These numbers do nut pretend to l>e ftbwlate, Imt they are relatively 
correct and eiiubli) the pigtneli tali on of one population to lie compared currectl'v 
with that Of another. Indeed no method Iujs yet been devised of measuring 
the absolute pigment at ion of hair or eyes. Even if the exact Lint was 
measured by u scientifically' designed instrument, it is duukful whether the 

amount of pigment obtain*! by diem leal analysis would correspond to these 
tints. 


Our results appear to show that llie menu pigmentation of a dist rict when 
taken from a huge numlicr of peraoim is very constant; when taken over small 
uuuik-TS it is extremely variable, as the maps prepared from the school children 


A summary- of the recite obtained at each school and in each parish is given 

!!' * h C J Z' 10 reiHjrt nln?a,1 - v qwokd iTwn. Buchan FitH Chb, lay7, pp. 

1 Tepre6ci,t * 1 itt 11,0 of Ul L« XI accompanying 

this paper (Hate* XI. XII); a key map X11 being uLkj given. * 3 

Tot. XXX (N.S. IU)l i 
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.T, Ukav and .T, ¥. Tocher ,'—The PAjimW CkaratUr^iw 

Mmp p rcpraBeiituifi the brunette type in the British hies after Beddoe, stows 
AberiksrnsMrc w one of the least brunette districts. 1 hir result* show it. ns very 
cimsidcmbly more bmmitte Lliun X- rth Qv. rumny, whore wtfjitooonty atonlT.pe* 
cent of the brunette type. This method of cBtiiuntiug the pigmentation wouhl 
therefore lead 115 to the eunclu&iojv that the pfttwntage of North German Months in 
our population is very small. 

Map II Shows the distribution of the brunette type on the '.’oiilifUmL The 
map is drawn to the saint scale and is adapted from a map in Ilipley's Item r 
fj/ .Europe rionit ports of Buchan are really darker than anything on the 
continental wap. tot this only shows how great the twal variation* in 
pigmentation are. It aho stows how unreliable small samples are when used to 
determine the mean pigmentation of a district. The average of the birinurtte tjfw* 
in Vtudian is 20 pet mil. This correspond!* in Gferraiuiy most neftily to l pper 
Haver in. which is 134 pot cent. Belgium, however, lias a rntliei higher l*rWlB8gp 
of the brunette type than Burl) Lin. 

Map ill shows the diatritotitm of the brunette type. Tim type i& maile 
up ui per^ina Wring brown eyes ami dark "r brown hair. It corresponds 
almost exactly with Virchow’* brunette type, tod is therefore valuable for 
comparison with the results obtained from school children nu the Continent. 
Tlit* grimiest denflUv of the bnraette tyjHfc Is found on the coast at Slains and 
Atordour. at i»th of which plates are rocky and inaccessible ousts. Easl of 
Fraserburgh the density is lowest on the coast, and tore the const is low and 
Bandy and therefore meat likely to to the landing place for blonde invaders from 
ScamUiiuvifL 

Mop IV shows the distribution of the mixed bleakly type, that is of persons 
with fair heir and light eyes. Virchow’s blonde type etmiaiits only persons with 
blonde luiir and blue eyes, and is therefore more restricted than our hlmuln type, 
and cannot to compared with it, as we have no means of aaeertain%t the 
percentage of pure blue eyes among our light eyes, 

Miip V dhows the diatribnfehm of dark lmir, As in the case ot the brunette 
tyj*e the greatest density is on the most itttqctseible l write of the count. 

Map VI allows the dietribution id red linir. This lies mainly in two parallel 
lun id a miming inlmul from the coast, Rdughlv awaking. these bands lie between 
maximum blonde and brunette regions. We have made several at tern [Is te 
discover the ■ him miction between tint Intir 11 ml other hair colours, but without very 
much success. The host result lias Injch got by dividing the whole district into ms 
nearly equal division* ami finding lire mean density of the hair colours in each 
division. It is found that the red hair is highest where the dark hair is lowest in 
jwre tillage and vice txr&i. 1l is also fmmd that the same relation hold.* tot ween 
Fair and brown hair. 

Maps Vll and VIII stow the distribution of fair hair ami Mown hair', and 
Mips IX, X. and XI show the distribution of the three colours of eyes. 

These tiim|is< have }a*cn drawn by mean* of a kind of Contour linos of 


of AthiiU mtft frhiuti CkiUlwi in Stott Ahfntrtiixkirt, 


I IS 


pigmentation. Tim percentage at. each sehrol has been looked upon as a bright, 
ami C'UtouT lines have Imhmi drawn with reference in these points. This was 
ruitmdered more iieeimUo than taking the average |i>r parishes. Lhe Mind uric* of 
which arc purely artificial lint-e, Slaving no relation to tin* distribution of the 
population. 

An iusjjecLhui of the tuSjiK'iaii. table will show the diflcfoneo I jet ween tin* 
pigmentation of children unit adults. 


Hair, Eyes, 


Survey. 

Itorl, 

i Fair. 

Iti nwn. Dark. 

Dark, .Medium, 

* Light. 

I_ _ 

f’hildreu ... 

71) 

25*3 

4d‘o 2l:2 

24 36 

11 

fl) Boys 

G'8 

23*6 

4H2 214 

2211 368 

4 If, 

12) Girls . . 

u 

2(H) 

44’7 2 IT 

2r.fi m 

400 

A i futtn (.1/ in Haw) 

W 

0$ 

li4 1 20 7 

2TD 48fi 

2:V4 

(!) M'iU'x 

5 li i 

D'ii 

Htr2 1S-7 

22-» 5(H) 

203 

<2) Ft»wU* 

m 

"1 

5*6 20 0 

:i9‘4 301> 

21 6 


ll will In . 1 observed that there are about l■■ A per cent, more fair*haired 
children than fair-haiici! adults; and 171 per cent leas Iwwndiaired children 
than hrown-Jmwefl adults. This joints to the conclusion that 15 to !6 per 
cent, of the whole population are transferred irorn the fair to the brown 
category in passing from childhood to adult age. it is mtmutiug to find 
that V ire how estimates that the iiirr&ise of hrowu among adults in llertuunv is 
if> lair com. 

The table also shows that' between hoy a mat girls tlia pciiviitnge of dark hair 
i* pmr til ally oipial, and the girts have only it per cent. excess of dark eves; hut 
mhiJt. females have Ji per cent more dark hair than adult nudes, and. UiA ja*r cent, 
more dark eyes. Tim darkening of the females is tlitrefore post-natal; amt this 
circumstance may affect the BOnaiusiooB which we Imya previously diawn un to the 
pigmental ion of tin 1 iilMirtginal population. 

If a population is due to the intermixture of pure l.ilouJe* and pure brunettes 
omr would expect to find oven after many gimcmtioim the number of heads of fair 
liair about equal to the pairs of blue or light eyes, except there was some iutlueneo 
that, prevented them multiplying at the iaine rate. We do net, however, find the 
iNircentagre equal, either here nr in Germany, The following table shows the 
parentages in North Germany, whore the Anglo-Sastatm are supposed to have come 
from, ami in final Ak-tdcenshire — 
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— 

Fair | 
hair, 

light 

eyes. 

Brown 1 

hair. 

Brown 

uves* 

Sdileewig-Bolstdn 

82 

| no 

18 

10 

Ltinchurg... 

83 

49 

17 

18 

Jh'ckloiihurg'Schwerin ... 

Mi l i 

1 s 

49 

23 

21 
hi l 

East Aberdeenshire . 

25 

41 

IjS 

24 


hi these northern districts of Germany there is always wore fair Imir than 
IXgjit (blue) eyes, while in East Aberdeenshire the reverse is the ease. This wight 
bo explained by the fact that out light eyes category is larger than Virchow's blue. 
But that will nut explain the similar discrepancy between the percentages of 
brown 7 heir and brown eyes. One possible explanation oi the discrepancy is that 
the immigrants from Germany were nut pure blondes, hut of a mixed variety vvitb 
brown hair and blue eyes. 

The excess of brown hair over brown eyes is still greater in the case of 
adults: for instance at the Mintlnw gale we found 85 per eciil. brown, hair and 
only 2G per cent, brown (or dark) eyes; and tiroups 1,11. and I II show the same 
peculiarity* «s may be seen by locking at the Pigmentation diagram. 

It is interesting to compare the pigmentation of the towns in the di&Lrict, 
namely* Peterhead and Fraserburgh, with the average pigmentation of the district. 
Peterhead, the largest town, is almost exactly the mean of the whole district \ 
Fraserburgh h slightly more blonde, no doubt owing W the proximity of a blende 
area on the cast. 

M base behests, 

The measurements token in each case were the height sUmdtng, the height 
silting; the maximum length and maximum breadth of the hoiid. At Lbe same 
time a nolo was made of the colour of ilia imir and eyes and the profile of the nose. 
It was also ascertained whether the person himself Ixdooged to the district, or laid 
ancestors who belonged to the district; nil aliens wore included. The surname of 
each person woa also noiaL Thu measurements of tho bead were taken in 
tniliimetres; the measnrementa of mature in feet mid inches, the equivalents of 
which in millimetres have taen added to tho table*. 

Table I contains a record of 1(19 persons, mostly agricultural labourer*, 
in&asumi in thy tent at Miiitluw (Gfopp I i 

Table II contuitis a record of lw persons measured by three different: 
observers. About hoi! of this group were townsmen of Peterhead belonging to the 
working class. Tho tost belonged to tho rural population ((Iwiip II)» 

i * s Etvwti u hw ii+cIuJim ivnr aiUfixim of a brown 0 rnul 14 bbn.-k." 

* Brium b^ri? in i&' tu in Ybthtnf 11 * s ^ nud U practicallY fttjiiiil tonnr bwWti OBtl tfotl m * 
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Table IK contains n record of 38 fishermen from the fishing villages on the 
coasts of rotoiiioml and Louinay {Group Iff j. 

These tables aw to lie published iti full iu tile Transactions of the Buchan 
Field Club. 

Head nuamiYmrhf *.—The method we have adopted to analyse the statistics of 
head measurements is to plot them out on what may t»e culled it Cephalic Chart 
The chart is constructed by dividing a sheet of paper into small squares by a number 
of equidistant horizontal ami vertical lines, the distance between two adjacent lines 
representing a millimetre. Numbers in millimetres ore printed opposite the ends 
of the spaces between, the horizontal and vertical lines. To murk on this chart the 
position or a bead, the length and breadth of the head arc need as co-ordinates, the 
length I King measured horizontally and the breadth vertically on the chart. The 
square determined by the co-ordinates ttdng found, a mark is made therein. 
Straight lines have been drawn at an angle to the co-ordinates to represent equal 
cephalic indices, ami by moans of these the cephalic index of any bead plotted on 
the chan earn lie determined by inspection. Curved lines (portions of rectangular 
hyperbola*) have been drawn to represent equal products ol length ami breadth, or 
approximately equal areas or volumes. These area factors will he found to be much 
more efficacious iu showing tine racial elements of the population we have to deal 
with in the British Isles titan cephalic indexes, since these dements differ verv 
little in cephalic index, but very considerably in area. It may be stated other¬ 
wise by saving that the variability of the eopbnlk index is much less than the 
variability of the area factors. 

Chart I represents the head measurements iu Tabic 1, {.kited out in the way 
described above. (Plate XIII.) 

Chart II represents the Lead measurements in Table II. (Plate XJV.) 

Chart III represents the Lend mean tire men te in Table 111, (Plate XV.) 

Chart IV represents a number of Highlanders measured by Iteddoe (ifcire* of 
Britain, p. 23-1), aud Lb introduced to enable a comparison to be made between the 
population of the East and West Coasts of Scotland. (Plate XVI.) 

On the left hand aide of each chart n frequency diagram of breadths is drawn. 
It forms a kind of projection of the group on a vertical tine 

At the bottom of each chart a frequency diagram of lengths h projected iu the 
same way. 

In Chart I there are well marked peaks in the breadth diagram at 130 mm, 
and 155 nun. There are three peaks on the length diagram at 100 mui., 192 nun. 
and 195 min. Ibe superficial distribution on (be diart enables ns to detenu hie 
which of these lengths ami breadths oro associated together in the same persons. 
Fointe of fairly well-defined maximum frequency occur on the chart nt 155 195 * 
150,192; 150, 195. ' ' 

These peaks may be due to lLc circumstance that the number of persona dealt 
with is too small, and the gaps may be filled up when a much larger number of 
persons is taken. 
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Then; would t«; (i strong presumption. however, that those peaks real I v 
represent nieinf elements if they u poured in it chart of on other group of people 
from the siuiie district. Lii {'hurt II ivc have the distribution of a gtuup from the 
stone district, the only difference living that then; ate a considerable tut in Iter of 
townspeople in this toconil group. Chart 11 duavij in the length diagram ilm 
same three paths at 190, 192, and 195; one u£ the peaks in the breadth diagram 
jtt lot) is also well marked; the peak at 155 is not so well marked, tluuigh there 
are two peaks on each side nf it. The sumo peaks appear also on the surface 
of the chart. There is, however, a peak at Irsk 1U2 which is not represented on 
Chart L 

On Chart III owing to the small number (38) we have no well marked peak*, 
but on the breadth diagram 150 mm., and on the length diagram 195 mm, show up 
wdL 

Ou the chart of the Highlands re llie principal ]»eak appetite to I* at 150, 203. 
11 K u *f which k not strongly represented on any of the other chart*. The favourite 
breadth among the Highlander* is 152, ami the favourite length 203. There is a 
considerable difference therefore between the head measurements on tire east and 
on the west coasts of Scotland. 

Stature.— ' The average height standing of Group l is 5 feet flinches; the 
average height sitting is 2 feet Ilf indu*. The same dimensions for Group II are 
5 feet 7| inches, ami 2 feet 1 If Inches, 

The average height standing of Group 11 k 1 inch less than the same 
dimensions of Group I. This reduction of stature is evidently clue lo the presence 
of the ninety-one Peterhead townsmen in the Group II; fnr the average height of 
the ninety-ohe is only 5 feet <i£ inches. 

Noses. 

Eturh nose was referred to the mu rest of the live types specified by the 
htimographiral Committee of the British Aasociation :—(1.) Straight. (2.1 fiigh 
Briilge or Boman. (3.) Concave, (4,) Sinuous or Wavy. (5.) Aquiline, Beaked 
or Jew. Denoting these by the letters 8. R C W. and ,F„ the following gives the 
imreentugcs in thf different groups where they were noted:_ 


Group. 

s. 

i 11, 

C. W. 

J. 

Mintlaw gate (males) 

* *1 ■ m 4 

1 1 
fill 

,7 

17 

- i 

3 

, t *, (females) 

*■■ ... 

CO 

7 

37 

5 

1 

Group l ... . 

■ ■■ i ■ ■ 

Cl] 

20 

4 

6 

1 

n n ♦*# ,., 

... 

66 

Iff 

4 

9 

1> 

i* HI , ■■< .„ ... 


03 

21 

— 

to 






















t*f -J ifwfti* Snfiwf fffiiMrrH it* KttU ] l M 

There is a considerably higher percentage of concurs nosea and lower 
jiercenUgc of Ionian noses among the females tlum uniting the mules observed at 
I In" gntfc of thti Miutluw fhitheiiiig* 

The percentage* of the Groups 1 and t l (all of which are males) are almost 
exactly equal, hut they mIh«w mom straight and fewer concave nose* than the i xmm 
nt the gate. 

The Barmen. Group III, differ considerably from the rural population in this 
ass in tnmi othni 1 pliyaieol idmtuctcrisLica. 

Thy following hub the percentage of at might, nosea in some neighbouring 
countries as given by [VcMchl-, NoLLh-Wi^t Germany, 23 pr amt; Denmark, IfO 
percent.; Sweden 3b per wot. Of concave uo&ea, Bettdoe gives for Denmark, 20 
per relit.; and for Sweden, 23 per cent 

Though this belong* im>re properly to the question of correlation, wo may 
give here the Association of huir colours with types nf now in the 2 r SbO adults 
observed at the Mimhuv gate The following table shows the percentage of each 
colour of hair associated with each type of nose- 


. 

Type uf Nose, 

Hair, 

Fair. 

Red, 

Brown. 

Dark. 

Concave.. ^ 

y-7 

4-9 

75*2 

* 

102 

Wavy 

II -6 

3 

m 

16-5 

Itonum **, 

8*3 

(i*3 

67 

18*0 

Straight *** 

1M 

i) 

63’S 

21-4 

Jew 

8*3 

17 

m* 

n-r 


Wo wo from thus table time the sum of fair hair and red hair is almost 
exactly equal for all types of nosr (except the J«w\ bat that the proportion of 
dark hair varies tronskkrably* The smallest amount h with the concave nose, 
and the largest with the aquiline or Jew nose, Tho nili^r types an? arranged in 
the tinier of mu reusing percentage. 

This distriluiticHi of hair colour m relation to types of noses ap]*sure to make 
it highly pKibitble that two dark dm i red races, one with the llmimi or Jew nose and 
the other with the straight, nose, were among the parent nice type* of tins mixed 
population ; and also a fair-haired race with a concave nose- 
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10 
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mi 
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50 
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4 

0 
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75 

07 
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50 
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54 
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0 
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COHfiELATIOXS. 

The correlations between hea<l breadths and heights standing and silting, 
and the colour of the ItnJr ami eyes, have boon worked out for the Groups I 
and II and are given in the following table. The average height of all persons of 
a given head breadth lias been calculated mid is written in the proper column 
after each breadth. The co-ordinates of the centre of pigmentation for all persona 
of a given head breadth bus also been calculated, and is given under Y a and 
From these the equivalent percentages of dark hair and dark eyes have been 
calculated ami written under X. This may he called the percentage of nigrescence, 
if wo may he permitted to borrow the excellent term used by Dr. Beddoe though 
in a somewhat different sense. The frequencies of each breadth is given in the 
first two columns, since these would have to he taken into account in calculating 
averages for two or three breadths. The stature and pigmentation varies so much 
for single breadths that it appears to lie necessary to take averages of two of three 
to discover any law of correlation that way exist. Wo have not yet hail Lime to 
investigate this thoroughly ; but there appears to bo statute above the mean with 
the highest and the lowest breadths, ami stature Iwlow the mean at intermediate 
breadth#. 

its to the hair colour. Group 1 shows maximum co-efficients of nigrescence 
between breadths 150 and 154 und between ICO ami 1C2. Group II shows 
maxima between L4fl amt 150 and between 160 and 162. Wo have not yet 
calculated the maxima of the eye colours, but they con easily be determined from 
the data in the table. 


Ty pes use Racial Elements, 

We have also calculated die mean heights anti percentages of nigrescence lor 
persons grouped around the peaks on the cephalic charts, which Yve have di'scrikol 
above. These arc given in the following table. The peaks me marked with 
circles ou the cliorts aud reference letters A, B, C, etc, These am placed in first 
column and marked I and 11 to indicate the group. Group III has not been 
dealt with as the mi ml asm are too smalL The numbers in Type I. F. am also 
rather small to give a reliable result. As a rule, the person? enclosed in a :5 mm. 
square round the peak have liceti taken, except when the number was too small, 
when a larger area was taken. 

The uniformity of the stature in Types A, II 1 , C in the two groujis is 
remarkable: in the remaking types the agreement is not good, Tim larger heads 
arc clearly associated with greater stature; iyl A, It 1 , with CJ. The types in the 
two groups do not agree at all well in pigmentation or in ncsea. 
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ft. in. 
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a nj 

907 
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i& — 

It. A ... j 

9fo 

Is a 

U73S 

2 UJ 

D04 

77 

57 

7u 

30 

— 
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I. B ... 1 

156 

/* 8 * 

I.-.W 

3 Oi 

93U 

87 

01 

41 

S3 


18 

SB 

M.B ... J 

sub 

U ?i 

1713 

* n 

BH* 

m 

43 


37 

1 — 

37 

| — 

LB* ... 1 

lf.U 

P ** 

1,7-tO 

2 in 
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60 

60 

50 


50 

M 

a B- ... J 

soo 

is 

1,742 

2 m 

904 

40 

33 

60 


r 

34 


1.0 ... | 

150 

> ei 

t,to2 

2 11J 

SHI 

74 

58 

57 

£* 

14 
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II. C ... J 

5S 

is fil 

i,G30 

2 II 

Wfl 

70 

40 

40 

50 

— 

10 


1, 0 ... 1 

150 

/■- H 

1,140 

2 UJ 

soil 

30 

iiC 

07 

n 

n 

1 11 


an ... j 

1 B5 

Is fif 

i.ftRB 

2 10l 

877 

fit 

35 


43 

14 | 
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I. i ... | 
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r» «*i 

1,7 Aft 

a o.l 

927 

or 

50 

“i 

SO 
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185 

Is GJ 

I f 0W 

2 lot 

BIS 

07 

5n 

7ii ■ 

1£ 
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[O 
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a ... ... 

15* 

Ha 

5 it 

1*715 

2 1U 

Ml 

01 

41 

IF7 
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17 1 
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5 M 

1,730 

2 llj 

907 

i 

68 

41 

6ti 

50 

4 

s 

i 

wlitifp group, 1 

II 

5 74 

1,743 

2 M4 

900 

70 

45 

m 

70 

4 
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Armmis, 

1" orJtrr to fliseovm affinities to our types we have taken (chiefly ftosn 
l ™* fl 7lV " "S »v*h|{b lusail <lunensio«fl eoempondiw- lli? ttuadras 

l^ible, tothedimensions of our types. In utses where skull* only are avaikbto 
iej have I'ficn converted into heads by adding ti utui. to the breadth and 11) mm. 
to the length these measurements of .kin thickness being obtained from an actual 
subject, and of court* only approximately correct in some case*. 
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Breadth 


Averages of known heads. 


Longth. Types ftoin (! roups 1 Breadth 


If- Length. 


Skulls, Heads. 


Hamo vomits 


W. Somerset and s. Wales... 


S. Somerset 


Danes 



I SO 
11*2 
135 
1U5 
100 
200 
150 
195 



The stature of Bronze age mm i* given by Tkuouan tut 5 foot Oj indies 
oiul bj iVlunrn as ;■ foot 8£ inches. This corresponds well with our 'Type B 1 . which 
have also brood skulls* 

Ik* tiUUm* i*f the Wdithic or l/nig llnnow uieit is usually given ;ot 5 feet 
; * inches, rather less than our Type (A The breadth of Type C agrees with that of 
the tong Bartow heads, but there are no heads cm die charts having both the length 
aiel breadth of the l^ng Barrow skulls. The same may he said about the Bronze 
ago hoods, but their length, l&o, forms one of the principal |n>aks in the fre»|Uencv 
diagtums of lengths. 


L'ONcnusioxs. 


I'ar more complete statistics of tins physical ehariicteristies of the j ample of 
tlm British Isles are necessary before we can arrive at any certain nme 1 unions as to 
the affinities aiul origin of the people dealt with in this paper. As to neighbooring 
countries, general treutwea oil t he anti tropology of Europe:generally supply u» only 
with cephalic indices* Wliat measurements we have got show that there b very 
little difference in the cephalic indices of the racial elements of our population, but 
dim* id u very considerable difference in the absolute diineusinus or their product. 
< oiujHinBons will, therefore, have to lie made on the absolute system. This we have 
not yet l*eii aide to do by examining original mem oils. 

It is interesting to note that the head breadth of the Neolithic men* 150 mm 
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frequency among the people of East Aberdeenshire, though there are no heads 
corresponding in both dimensions to these prehistoric types. Does this indicate 
ilmt our population contains intermediate types evolved from their intermixture? 

One pretty certain conclusion can be drawn from n cornijorison of the 
pigmentation of our school children with those of Korth Germany, namely, that we 
luive a very much smaller percentage of this blonde element than has lieea 
gene-tally supposed The excess of brown hair over brown eyes in our case appears 
to be also a significant distinction. When a pigmentation survey of the school 
children has been carried out over the whole kingdom, we shall know a greet deal 
belter what these differences mean. 


pfvrttt ft fylJXLfXjJEl'Ifol* XI, 
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CEPHALIC CHART. 

SCOTLAND, Aberdeenshire E P 
Table J* 169 Person#. 
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CEPHALIC CHART. 

SCOTLAND, Aberdeenshire, E, 

Table IL n>j Persons. 



Lenfctfi*. 
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CEPHALIC CHART, 

SCOTLAND* Aberdeenshire, E. 
38 Fishermen. Table ISli 
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SCOTLAND. 
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A CONTRIBUTION 1 TO ESKIMO CKANIOL0GY. 

By W. I* H, IH'CKWOBnr, M.A., asii B. H. Pats, B.A. 

(From the J nthropologfc-'.it Laboratory., Cambridge.} 

[Read Jcjtk Htii, 1M0. YVjtu rtiTJfci XVII asm XVKL] 

I*'! iho course of the winter of 1899-1900. a number of Eskimo were exhibited in 
London Jil Olympia, ami owing to the kindness of Air. Taber, the manager of this 
part of the exhibition, we were enabled to obtain measurements of the individuals 
of the party, 

A description of these Eskimo and of the tables of the measurement* wan 
communicated by us to the Cambridge Philosophical Society, in the Proceedings of 
which (March, 1900) the account will Ite found. 

The measurements a Horded us the means of drawing to scale n diagrammatic 
figure representing the average male adult Eskimo, and thin figure was then 
sufficiently reduced to bring it into line with those published by Professor 
Thomson, of Oxford, in Kamefcfy, -June 1st, 1899. Tn Fig. 1. our diagram for 
the adult male Eskimo {«), will bo found compared with corresponding diagrams 
for adult males of (&) Anglo-Saxon, (c) Negro and (tl) of aboriginal Australion origin. 


«. Ik t. tl, 

FKJ. t. 

The remainder of the former communication consists of notes on the 
conditions of Eskimo life lit Labrador, the native land of the individuals in 
question, and of comments on the general results of our observations in the 
light of records published by earlier workers (osjk-c tally Virchow* and Dons). 
It would l* superfluous to recapitulate the conclusions arrived at, and in the 
present communication an attempt is made to determine the relations subsisting 
between the head and skull of the Eskimo, so as to obtain some idea of the 
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minifying effect on cranial form and contour to lie attributed to the overlying 
-Hoft tissues. In rhe second place, we have summarised observations on n hags 
mmdjei of Eskimo enmin widt h were studied Uy one of us in several European 
museum* lastly, we propose to record without comment notes furnished Uy 
Mr I aber on the Eskimo of Labrador wbidi are not specially ( ,f the nature 
<1 observations on their physical ronformnt-ioji. 

LTOMPAmsox OF THE FOUST or THE HtAf To THAT of Tint SlWW, of the 

Eskimo. 

Dealing m the liter mature, then, with the- comparison of the forms 

°* t l( ' liead an(i ,,f flkul1 respectively we uatumllv turn to the tables of 
miinnrnnuiits. .wt in liic first pluc, it is convenient to consider some absolute 
linear dmmufimro, without reference to the indices which ^ derived turn flu-m 

stfflwr red- From „ ur meaearenmnte of the heads of the 
Uhmlor Eshiuio, we obtained averages resulting from fd.servut ions and nond« of 
ifevon uf the chief dimensions; mat the material ..n which the observations wen 
made coated of eleven adult males and ten adult females, the measurement, in 
the two sexes Itung treated of imk'^ndcnrly. [Table j, 

, <Sm™ < ( ™ihblr.-U determining the rott^put,^ dimensions of 

the Eskimo skull, wo selected as many skulls of Lihradm Eskimo as i w«m l 
»« pp]«ft« the limited mind-u of these by skulls of Um-nhmd Eskimo In 
i)m way we ohm,nod averages based on observations of n number of cnifitK of 
Worn Eskimo varying turn twenty and seventeen in the ca.se of adult males and 
fmiu erght to eleven adult femahs (it was not possible at the time to obtain more 
undoubted female skulls than these). 

Hie most important points in the accompanying Table (Xo. ft t0 w |iich 
attention should ho drawn, are ,* follow* ^-Firstly, the length (}f the beat! » 
absolutely great both in males and females; am! the same holds good with 
wganl to the ferooftth of the head in the males, in whom also the facial 
duneuaious am of ul*oliudy groat size, both as regards the MiWhWbr length 
ami the bizygomatic breadth. The grout si*, of the head is indicted also bv 
the huge figure roproaantiug the average horizontal cimuiufcrem* Other 

7TT* 7 "* TOWrtk ‘ ,i 1,1 Table 1 wUJ >* ***** in connection 

with tin; mdicea, and it m now uevesaary to note the result* of a comparison of the 

(TalT^r tl,e ^ an<1 ° f ^ 8kuJ1 lively in the two 

Tk, ITend a,><t the Skull «mj>artd in f t*p«t of Zr«yrt.-A« the 

r#J,llLr lA dwwttiBWt in iiltserveiL b the caae of r s,- 

Uap!** M«| .kull MMlg U,.™l„, lfl e, “^ to hTT’" 

1»1 IS ,„u,. unil ,h« M the jtuJI . . k huiu ,l.i ,3 u 'T 

pmt, uverlvmg rt, istll u „ f tllc liviujCibjeta is'lial'13 H" 

* r,r “ “ t* 1 "*■** * *• «w»ta .i,.. 

<o U- Mis * (wUch i. ^ ' ln „.; Blll 
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margin as 1*15 mm. is tpiile inadequate, and ihe Ujly conclusion is that there id an 
erior in the Oprmi nations. It may lie timt the figure 19ftmm. is tod liigb for a 
wrect representation of the average skull-length, or that 191*15 nun. is t<*> low h 
serve as a proper representative of the head-length, or else, what b piol>ahIy the 
ease litre, Varth these l oiitiiigeueiis e<wxis,L We are led to this conclusion from 
the consideration of the nJCnrda made hy Virchow (Utitsrhriflf\ir Ethiudagit, iViLsrfi), 
for <m ei.mbnimg with our figure's those recorded by Virchow, we are enabled Ui 
calculate the average head-length of fourteen adult Labrador Eskimo, and ihifi in 
found to be 1®2*4 turn, in place of 1 9! *Io. So that had we os many heads available 
for study as we hud skulls </>:., 20 j, the liifleretice between the average head-length 
ami the average skull-length would probably be still greater, Moreover, two 
of tin- Labrador skulls tutaaumi wore weathered to a considerable degree and 
?■> hi. me extent, had been It at toned; these skulb yielded figures which denote A 
greater horkOntal length than the skulls originally possessed, and therefore helped, 
no doubt, to raise the vdlue of the live rags skull-length to the high figure which 
mutually rejflceeenta it. 

In the wise of the cuflectioa of data referring to female bends and ekulis 
(Table 1a) a v©ty much greater sliKMi'j^iiicy between tbtfeki two dim£i%3 ions will lie 
found to obtain on rhe average. Herein ilie hcad-lejigth is probably too great, and 
indeed we were con-seimis »t the time of inuking the measurement that thm was 
the case. for the thick growth of hair mid the manner of plaiting aod of arniugiug 
iL genemUj interfered to u considerable extent with the attempts to record the 
head-length with accuracy. 

2ffm-4iht$laT (or Upper Ftieiat) Length , — A noteworthy Approximation is 
observed in the ease of the nasi-alveolar length as measured on the heath when it 
is compared with the corresponding dimension of the skull In the living 
subject the alveolar point, being auparfiehsl. is not hard to determine* but 
there is generally same difKeiilty in ascertaining the exact air nut inn of the mmon + 
This iliffiealij m partimlorly great in the Mongolian races and their allies, in which 
category we may provisionally place the Eskimo^ and the difficulty h not ilwnys 
oicreomo even by dose attention to the careful instructions of Tophi arch 

The (hint. —Cla&e approximation is observed in the cum* of the orbital 
diameters in the mak^ though this is not the case in the females so far as 
orbital width ia coucemed. The effect of this upon the orbital iiulei will be 
realised BUbsequently. The modifying ftmge is probably a greater thic kness of the 
subcutaneous tissues and a greater aiUjio&a deposit in tins region in tbe female. 

Jfmmnial The figures representing the Immoubil cireum- 

ferenee of bead and skull require mention solely in order to indicate that the 
groat excess of this dimension of the head over the corresponding umasumnent of 
the skull in the females is almost certainly line to the same influence ns was 
mentioned with reference to the length of the head in female^ vb,, the amount 
and the mode of dreBBiug the hair. It follows that tbe figure relating to the 
I lead b rather too great 
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Tin: i\W, —The mm and its dimensions next claim our attention. hi both 
sexes the nasal height measured on the living subject approximates rlixsidy to Lhr 
co^^poiidingdimensloii as measured on the skull; hut in resjieet of nasal width 
a most i^niurkiddo dilk'iviu-L 1 exists, and is attributable not uni y to the +jxptmfiion 
i»r the ahe no&i in the Ciise of the heath hut idao and more diuraoteristically to the 
narrowness of the apertnra pyriformla nasi of the skull. (As ivill Lie mentioned in 
another cotinecLiuii, a nasal index of 327 lias been observed hy one of us in a 
iireenlLinder skull) Wg have supplemented the Foregoing discussion of the 
meaMtmueiiU !«y diagrams din wo to scale on qii&drillu paper, and v in bodying all 
the dimensions observed hy m which can be studied in ndrma Faeialk Figs. % 3). 
lu preparing the diagrams, whieh are half the actual am* of the original^ the 
average values of tlie minimum bremllh of bead and skull for the two sexes 
respectively were first marked- Outlines from photographs of mate and female 
lUkiiuo skulls were then mod a* guides iti the tomplctiuLL of the contour#* which 
are thus those of the photographs mentioned, but modified in accordance with the 
values obtained fur ike several dimensions. It must Lio lloL ed that ihe average 
value of the bigpuiol breadth has betm made use of, but as this was determined on 
tlie iiviis^ jjorsuiia only and not on ciutm, no dkeufliduii on this part of the euhjett 
in possible. 

fn<lir?A —Wc may now puss on to the subject of cranial indices, and wo must 
in the first place compare those based on tile average dimetirdnus of the Eskimo 
head with those which ato derived from the average di mens a ms of the skull in 
this rseo. And innsmiieh fi& uur own observation^ relate to two ocrics of skulls, 
one being the Cambridge i&nes anil the other that of the museum of the Hoy id 
College of Surgeons in London, we hove combined data from both these 
collections in order to arrive at m average value fur each dime muon Imaged tm a 
Biiiliciently large number of individual records. Bat it is necessary to state very 
explicitly that three sets of data are to be kept quite apart and distinct for tlu: 
very eqflSdtoni reason that in tbb mnirimt series of indices {based on the study 
of mole and female crank in Ixith collect ions), tlie data relating to each sex 
are kept entirely apart; whereas in two other aeries of average re hr ml to 
hereinafter its the College of Surgeons series and the (Cambridge aeries respectively* 
the average figures are derived from observations an males anil females without 
distinction* We will Lhrruforo first take Table No. II, where the data for male 
aka!h are kept distinct from th^se relating to female crjmiiL Om Jtieasurometito 
enabled us to tie term me ilie indices of the averages iit five .set* of dinienrious, 
^ b'i afford average figures for five indices. It ja jierh&ps hardly necessary 
to men lion that i.his gives u slightly dilkmiiil re^Eilt from a simple dote rmiuu tom 
of the average uf the indict. The indices art as hdJow:—The cephalic or 
lirendth index (the luimiitum length and mA tlie opliryo-ocdpiUl length of ihe 
head or skull being employed), the facial index of Kullmann (nasi-alveolar 
favud length and bizygomatic facial breadth), the naso-mtlar index uf Oldfield 
llicunas jtigo-nasal arc and ehurdy tlie orbital and the nasa] i ml ices (of Bioc&). 
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Cnm.'fl&rtrf* tm- f*/ Indicts t*f iTtmi tf'iih Skull hi 3hdf>, n>m^mrcd with air re¬ 
spondent: & qf the &*mc Indict* in F i M<fh\< r —Vf e find a slight difference between the 
sexes when wo compare the Garrespondcnees imd the divargctt£y& of the indices it* 
the hewi -aincl skull respectively. For instance, the sexes differ when the breadth 
index is in question, lnil they agree in respect of the orbital and the nasal [ml ices, 
mid on the whole the agreements ate greater than the difference 

Tht Sink* alone. —If we consider the males alone, we shall find that the facial 
and Lise ngso-nmliki indie-- reveal, by their similarity in head and skull, ;t .-h.^e 
agreement m regards the pn iportions expressed by those indices, from which wo 
argue that these indices, when ubtnmed From mcflaiiftuucnts of crania, afford 
relatively reliable information as to the proportions of the face in else particular 
race under consideration (the Eskimo). Especially is this the ease with 
Kdlmamvft facial index. It must not, however, he forgotten that these remark* 
refer to the cose of the average and not to that of the individual example, fm 
llie next place, but always treating of the males alone, the breadth, the orbital, mid 
the nasal indices yield average values moreor Indifferent in the Lend and the skull 
respectively, the greatest divergence being presented by the nasal index. Keverdng 
to the breadth index, we sea timt the figure for the Eskimo head (77), differs from 
that of the steel j (71'5) hy no less than 5 5 units* Tha difference is estimated by 
Boas, {Ecitsehnfi fiir Elhnologu, 1895. Band xntii) at 22 unite for the Eastern 
Eskimo, and though this figure appear to m to ta too low. yet we think that 5 ". 
Is undoubted^ too high. In fact, this difference is influenced by the two factor* 
nitm tinned proviouely in dkenssing the relation of the maximum length of the 
head to the maximum length measured upon the skulk We there saw that our 
observations m the cast uf the hern! yielded a figure (101'I5 mm.) prolubly b-luw 
the true average, whftmis the corresponding measurements on the skull gave (in 
consequence of two weathered skulk being admitted) tuo high an average figure 
(190 muu) r Roth influences determine the magnitude of the difference of 
5 5 which we are now disciLssiug. hut the study of the indices shows us that 
inasmuch as the average breadth index of the skull obtained hy ua agrees closely 
with those obtained hy earlier obstirveis, 1 we should therefore attribute a more 
prominent part to the former (viz.. the measurement of the length of the head in 
the living) than to the latter (vi&. the measurement of llm length of the skull) in 
producing the discrepancy in question, and tkmliors record (Topmard, op. Hi. v 
p r 409. average index of four E&Mino heads 757) support* this eouclusiuiL lu 
other word*, the difference observed between the cephalic indices of the average head 
and uf the average skull fit greater than is probably the ease in reality ; and it is 
prokibly due to the fact that the figure (77) representing this index for the 
average head is too great, ami not so much to the fact Llmt the figure (715) which 
k the index for the average skull k ton small. 

1 Topiitard, Ethm^A Anthropoid fHMmlt, p af*7 t IV tiu^fcrefageft ami Hitmy 
{Cmma fithni&i, nvc-jr^g^ breadth kiik'X c£ two Eskimo tdralki fr^in Librad'ir in tin! Blum- i*- 
laieli 7 ir$\ olw> Bi^ t at, and Sclieck (Bulletin Jc la Sac. Etudkdid: .i- 

1800 ). 
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Orbital Indue. —Itt tin? two remaining indices, differences of considerable 
{tonne niv nte<> found to exist Often the figures relating to the average head are 
compared with those yielded hy the average skull. This dtfferawe iu the case 
uf the orbital index iu probably determined by the slight Inaccuracy in determining 
tlie width or horizontal diameter uf the orbit in the living subject. As u rule it i* 
almost impossible to determine tins diameter in a Way strictly comparable to that 
employed when the skull is being measured. Males and females are alike in 
respect of this difference in the orbital index, and the disturbing curio is probably 
the same in Iki'IIi. 

Wamilndtr.— As regards (he nasal index, we find here, as we should expect, 
the greatest difference between the cephalic and the cranial figures, amounting to 
atari v 19 units. As Win* previously remarked, there is a great iliffereuto lie tween 
the nasal width ns measured on the living subject and the width of the riper turn 
pyriforinis uaai, known as the ultra! width of the skull 

funtil; Examples —The preceding remarks refer to male subjects. When we 
pass to liio consideration of the female crania, we find in respect rif the cephalic 
<ir breadth index a much closer agreement between the average head and skull 
than in the male. It must k i remembered that we are dealing with very ^mall 
numbers of specimens here, as undoubted female Eskimo skulls, especially from 
Labrador, are scarce. Carr's figures, quoted by Topinard {op, ri/., p. 376), (pvc a 
figure (709) considerably below oure (73*1), ao that wc cannot suppose that the 
sexual factor is tux-outi table for the difference between the average nuife and the 
average female skull in respect of the breadth index ns shown in our table. We 
think that further discussion will be more profitable when a larger number of 
female In-ads and of female crania have been measured, mid the results will almost 
Certainly slunv that the correction necessary to obtain the cephalic index of the 
Jiving individual from the index yielded hy the skull will be different it) the two 
Boxes. Such an allowance for the sexual factor is made in other instances by Mies 
[tm Ripley, l:Anlhro}>oh<jit, 18%, and Topinard, op. eit, list of references, p 374). 

With regard to the racial index, it is equally hard to ex plain the discrepancy 
that exists ta-tween the average female head and skull. Most probably the 
detenu in 11 lion of the naai-ulvcokr length in the living is the disturbing factor. 
The remarks already made with respect to the noso-malar, to the orbital, and 
to the nasal indices in the males apply equally to the females and need no 
supplement in this place. 

Other &rrica t>J JletaiKnMeiUt and Hftordi. —It remains to mention the results 
of out measurements of the Eskimo crania in the museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons and of those in the Cambridge Anatomical Museum. We may repeat 
the warning ihai the figures wc arc now considering relate to all Eskimo cranio, 
male and female alike, in each of those collections, whereas op to this i*iint we 
Imve kepL the data baaed on observations mi male crania apart from those yielded 
by female skulls. Wo have, moreover, iu the case of the series at the museum 
of Lin* College of Surgeons, n Wgi»r nmnfer of individuals than was available 
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fur the construction t>f Table I A, on which to bitse our conclusions ; mu] at 
Cambridge skulls from Labrador funn a very large proportion of the whole series. 
The data enable ns to calculate the live average indices already spoken of in 
eonnectifm with the measurements of the head (viz., the cephalic nr breadth 
index, the facial index of Kallmann, the rinae-makr index of Oldfield Thomas, 
Llie orbital index of Broca, and the nasal index of Ur oca). We will first 

institute t'lUtijuiris'iiis of the cephalic nr breadth index nf the sknlte in the 
museum of the Koval rollege of Surgeons comprising males anti females, 
with the »amc index derived from the study .if male skulls alone (from the 
College of Surgeons and from Cambridge}. We see (Table HI} that when 
male skulls alone are considered the index of the average (7 1*5} is slight Iv 
lower than Lite a vertigo of till the Cambridge skulls (eleven in number) measured; 
while it is distinctly below that (7i*03) of the males and females measured 
at the College of Surgeons (twenty-four in number)., tn die whole series of 
comparison s the differences do not exceed 2*F* units, except in the ease of the 
facial index of Kallmann, where the difference amount* to 318 units. But the 
disturbing series is that at t iiii bridge, and the modifying factor is nlnmal eeitainlv 
the index given by an adult female skull (187:*) winch amounts to Lin 1 tintuniallv 
high figure of 623 ; amt since only six skulls of this series were available fot the 
determination of this ^utieuljii index, the influence of a single index of such big}] 
value is brought out very strongly in tho average, On lli« whole, then, we conclude 
that the records of Table II amount to a very dose approximation to the actual 
state of cranial proportions in the Eastern group of the Eskimo. We have also 
analysed the cranial charm-tors of the Labrador Eskimo ns representor! hy the 
specimens presented by Dr. Curweu to the Cambridge Anatomical Muweiun; wo 
have carefully revised the measurements of those skulls (published by one of us in 
1835 in the -fourtt-at vf the Atithwpulogktjl Inxtititle) and the indices fieri veil from the 
measurements, and in Working out the averages of the indices obtained, it liemno 
apparent that the greatest divergences from the averages wore met with in the 
skulls of the Labrador Eskimo, and not among the skulls of the Greenland Eskimo. 
Hot only was the greatest divergence in the average* found in the cephalic, 
vertical, and nasal indices, and also in the hurizuntal circumference of the 
Labrador Eskimo skull, but in the ten specimens which mi uprise the series, 
llte Labrador skulls were the moot divergent from one another. Tn the cephalic 
index this was most striking, Lite highest index of all the Lea skulls lieing provided 
by a Labrador skull with an index of 75-4, and the lowest of all the ten skulls 
being that of a Labrador skull with an index of only 85-8. Again, considering the 
horizontal cinimiftyeuce in the series of ten skulls, the largest dreoinference (of 
550 mm.) is dial of n Labrador skull, end the smallest circumference (47b uim.) [a 
also that of a skull from Labrador. A similar variation was found in the facia) 
index of Kolhnunit — Lhe average wns .74:56, but the greatest index above this 
number was that of a Labrador Eskimo skull (index = 62*3). So the point 
which seems !o he worth emphasising h this: that in comparing Labrador and 
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Greenland Eskimo, the greatest divergences are to be met with m the cnttiia 
«,f Labrador Eskimo, ami that the crania of the Greenland Eskimo are more 
constant- in the particular features observed. 

The actual figures and the average indices will he found in Table I\ 

Crutaix Ok axiological CuARAurm of tuk Eskimo. 

The second part of out communication deals, as lias been previously 
intimated, with certain cranio logical features of the Eskimo as viewed in the 
light of observations incidentally made in the course of the Foregoing investiga¬ 
tions, The following are those to which special attention has l*en paid 

Tiie seaphocephohc character of the Eskimo cranium; 

The frequency of a iiemistent infra-orbital suture; 

The asymmetry of the foramen magnum ; 

Tiie usage of tho teeth, especially of the incisors; 

The thickening of tho body of the mandible; 

The character* of the skull of tho Eskimo child ; 
and the percentage frequency of several of these will In; found in Table V. 

Smpluml Skull* ami Wforatim of Suture—It is well known that a scaphoid 
appearance of the cranium (most easily perceptible when the view is that of norma 
fad alb or occipitalis) is very common in Eskimo emnia; and whereas such a degree 
of scaphocephaly is very commonly (but by no means invariably) associated with 
oblileratimt, either partial or complete, of the sagittal suture in the skulls other 
races, such synoatolic fusion of the two parietal bones ie in the Eskimo crania 
uot nearly bo common as in these of other races. An extreme degree of 
development of the scaphoid character » to he seen in tho skull lalmlkd A.R., S, 
la, 141, of the collect ton in the Anatomy School at Copenhagen, ami this skull 
presents no sign of even incipient obliteration of the sagittal sulntfc We hove) 
teaied the accuracy of the statement, as regards Eskimo crania in general, by 
observations on twenty-eight crauiu of Eskimo in the museum of the b allege of 
Surgeons in louden. In eleven of these the scaphoid character was strongly 
marked, but only in one of the eleven was there anything more than quite a 
negligible amount of sagittal synostosis. Other very good examples of the degree 
of scaphocephaly which may be attained before the sagittal suture his lieeouie 
obliterated is to be observed in tho cranium No. 48 a of the Anatomical .Museum at 
Kiel, and in an Eskimo skull iu Halle. In this Eskimo cranium, obliteration of 
the sagittal suture is incipient only. Tie other three crania on die name negative 
(Fig. 4). though not Eskimo, are not without interest, oa showing the Absence of 
the scaphoid elm racier of the cranial vault in specimens in which die sagittal 
suture had become obliterated at an early (and in one cast: m an almost infantile) 
period. 1 Tibs is a convenient place to mention that iu contrast to the foregoing 
condition, where the sigitul suture remains unclosed, and also to the next subject 

< Wo lIkik liavc mkaw that Virchow'* wdl-kaown |cm>niliiBiio& mi tlii* subject i* not 
without exception*. 
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of consideration, vi3L r the ptfjyiatence of the infra-orbital suture on the facial 
aspect of tho cranium* there may occur in aged individuals a very complete 
synostosis even among the Eskimo. Such an aged skull is to bo seen hi the 
Stuttgart Museum. In this specimen synostosis has occurml even in the niarilJo- 
nmlar suture, which hm been obliterated thereby, 

Lifw'orbibrl Stihtrts —Tin? yimipamUvdy great frequency with which tho facial 
part of tiro infraorbital suture persists in adults seams tn be another diaracteristic 
of Eskimo crank* The following data have been collected by us in illustration of 
the frequency of thb occurrence:— 

In the very huge collection of skulk of the Greenland Eskimo in the 
anatomical mu deism of the l* ni versify at Copenhagen, one hundred and eighLy- 
flve examples wore examined, and the his Lure Found in eigl ity-nnc skulls on one or 
the other (ride of the face. Of the collection of Eskimo crank in, the museum of 
the Royal tVdlcge of Btivgesjtis in Lr-unfon, rwenty-f'ur wore examined, and 
nineteen showed persistence af the suture, in fifteen of which the persistence was 
I a lateral* the aufcure remaining on one side only in the other four sped menu. 
Combining the two sets of observation*, we may my that the suture persisted in 
one hundred out of two hundred and nina crania of Eskimo adults. 

It would smm tmm observations on crank of the gorilla that j^rristemee of 
the a situ m may be associated with great lateral expansion of the upper m axil hi, 
for in the crania of gorillas the suture persist# for a considerable time! the 
well-known characteristic of Eskimo skulls, viz., great bi-malnr width, would thus 
be explained. But thk k not an entirety satisfactory explanation, for in the 
nniug-utam an ape in which there is at least as great u development of the upper 
maxilla in the lateral direction, as in the gorilla, the infra-orbital suture Lh dosed 
comparatively very early. 

Tfu Contour of ik? Foramen —The foramen magnum and its surround- 

lugs next claim attention. The pyriform shape due to imperfect unification 
at the posterior margin is a very frerptetit cliatucler, though it is perhaps hardly 
correct to speak of it as an anomaly, for it ia apparently a retention of the 
infantile character of this foramen* It was observed in nine out of twenty-four 
skulls in the museum of the Iloyul College of Surgeons* and in four oat of 
eleven cases at Cam bridge. Asymmetry of the marginal contour h ako not 
uncommon; sometime# the condyles are associated, involved in the distortion. 
At CojHmlmgch two hundred and nine Eskimo cmnla were examined with reference 
to the occurrence of asymmetry in the margin of the foramen magnum, find three 
instances of this comlitjnii occurred. At the museum of the Royal College of 
Smgoons tbi? frequency of lids mfymmctty in Eskimo skulk was much greater, 
vk. n four cases among twoiity-fcight crania Combining the two sets of data, the 
frequency ubservid k seven in two hundred and thirty seven clunia, 

Atldiimm* Fa<d m * mw/ht of tbramcn Magnum, —Aa regards the frequency 
of occurrence of an additional articular facet on the anterior margin of 
the foramen magnum, thk was presented by three skulls only out of one- 
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hundred and eighty-five omnia of Greenland Eskimo (C'qjjeukftBeii collection) 
examined, 

Eu.*Utrhittu- FrocruA-A — It is convenient to mention in this place that two out 
of iifty.fi VC Eskimo skulls (ui Copenhagen) bear large Eustachian proceeeea on the 
petrous bones on either aide (suck processes being commoner iu the lower than in 
the higher wees, ami nut infrequent iu gorilla skulls). 

The Trit.h . — -The following notes refer to the condition of thfitoeth : — Among the 
Eskimo skulls in the Cojteidingjin collection, the appearance dcserilHjd long ago 
fl«6l , iffcfi 7/ V. Jitvifir) by lord Avebury ,vi characteristic of Greenlfiltdere is 
not met with very frequently. The Cojamhageu skulls are men Sto ne d separately 
us being those of Greenlanders, but the appearance referred to (tlw incisure 
meeting eflga to ctlgc and the surface becoming much worn) is not frequent 
among the Eskimo crania in the collections in i /union and Cambridge, including 
enmm from Labrador. In oim skull at Copenhagen the lateral incisure had not 

developed, although the skull was that of an adult. Hie palate in this 
specimen is wide and the teeth large, In three crania of the Ewina Eskimo 
series, and also (end e.HjiecLully) in the Eskimo skull No, 4 £!a of the anatomical 
collection fit Kiel (the specimen figured in connection with synostosis and srapho- 
Ceplndy), the same curious dislocation of the molars set frequent among Maori nud 
Muri-oii skulls (whore there is great usage of the lateral surface of the crown ami 
of the ujqKieud root or roots) is (deserved (// Scott, Trim#. A*. Zealand htditnO', 
1893; aud W. L. IT- DuckworLh, this Journal). 

ThiArttitiff 0 / the Mundikte ,—The next point to which wo must refer is u 
remarkable thickening of the body of the mandible, not exclusively confined 
to, hut very common in, Eskimo and Grecniand crania- The thickening is 
most marked about the level of the second inolur tooth, and is due to a 
subperiMtial deposit, the exciting cause of which is uncertain, This thickening 
win* observed in six out of twenty-four Eskimo crania in the museum of the 
Kayiil < 'ullage of Surgeons, and iu four mandibles out of eight sit Cambridge. 

Nasal SjthfMm .—Several points in connect ion with the nasal skeleton deservo 
special mention. Thus in two skulls out of fifty-six at Copenhagen well marked 
piB*naK&l foassv were observed; again, in the Anatomical Museum at Kid. whore 
there is a collection of some ton skulls from Greenland, excessively attointutod 
nasal bones are seen iu specimen No. 11, while No, If) of the same series has the 
lowest tutsd index (viz., 32 - 7) with which we have yet mot. 

CViTPriVt of Children ,—The Kiel series, moreover, contains three crania of 
Eskimo children . which are of special interest, for Lliey enable ub to learn which of 
the striking characters of the adult Eskimo cranium have been early acquired, and 
which are assumed comparatively late in the period of growth hum childhood. 
Other crania ware carefully observed with this object in view, and the opportunity 
WftS taken of similarly observing <juic uiwniu of Eskimo children at l&peidiugen. 
Though iha sup [Hire, of numerical data cannot yet Ixj appealed to, if is submitted 
that tint following uhfilactora of Lite adult Eskimo crania upbear very early, ,uid 
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ihertfoTL' nay be re«nntiiil in the adult as retentions of infantile diaraistere. 
These are 

1. The dolichocephalic character (Two mi^alitephallc Eskimo omnia were 

seen at (.'openhagaa, but these were not crania o! children and were 

possibly not pom Eskimo.) 

2. A tuegasemie orbital aperture. 

;}. A pyriform contour of the foramen magnum. 

4. A flattened nasal skeleton. 

5. Prominence of the chin. (This prominence b twrlutpa more apparent, in 

consequence of the condition referred to in No. 4. than real.) 

6. Small mastoid processes. 

7. A longitudinal pula tine torus. 

8. Persistence of the infra-orbital suture. 

Whereas the following characters have boon acquired by the skull in the course 
nf growth:— 

1. A low nasal index depending on relative narrowness of the Aperture 

pyriform is nnaL 

2. A scapliocephalic cranium without sagittal synostoms. 

:i. Greater prominence of the malar Uvncs. 

Tii concluding ihis jmpcv, we wish to refer to two other specimena at 
Copenhagen, viz., Alt., «, '•<>. a Greenland cranium remarkable far twing atypical iu 
its facial though typical in its cranio! features, and thus constituting a transitional 
type; and No, 150, where the external pterygoid plate in most curiously per¬ 
forated and a reduplication of Civitiuu's foramen may 1 m* seen (the question of 
weathering is excluded), Finally, we have to reserve the consideration of the brain 
of the Eskimo, though the accounts of Uhudziuski ami Hrdlicka are not quite in 
accord on this subject, and the subject is one uf great interest. 

References to and explanations of the accompanying tables will Ihc found in 
the text: but further, we have added a scries of notes provided by Mr. Taber, 
and it should to understood that they are molded without comment and 
as nearly os possible in the form in which they were communicated to us. for 
they Itching to rather a diileretiL inspect of anthropology from that to which we 
have endcavuitred to confine ounelvea iu the foregoing communication. 


Table L—Measubeiients ok im Lmso Eskimo. Tauu: La—Comparison of JIkai* with Skull ok Eskimo, 
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Tamm L 

Him I - Tl i> lo be noticed that in four pn«i& the figure* here given differ rfightly fr<*m thos-i 
pubLiriicd Ell till- Proceeding* of thf CiimbridfftPhtfwvphi&d AWiViy, The four figure 
are wurked thus * r m In ill* ctte of (lie fmM breadth. An errr-r In the wpmmmtift 
.,f this .limfiJiH-ion in one tlie men, l * John,* waa iWfeed in revving the average and 
mJiefl this average by 'A mm.j mid in the cJi-*e of the women an alteration of 1 ititu, 
needed ; the other two are altered, i.* n lightly IiimaBeJ, bv the inclusion of the 
mtwmmunt* of another bdiidtkwh bki that tbmi averages are no« baaed on data 
five Infitertil of four individuaU 

* T able 1a. 

Notk L—The above dimejisioiia, with Urn aiceptism of the mniitnum length and the horieonlal cir- 
cuiu fere tics nn4 reproduced in the diA^ram* (sfee Fig*. - and 3). 

Note II.—The average value for the umilmum length of the bead when th* records niadu >y 
Virchow ure combined with nui data is turn, (fourteen htail*X_ Vireho^ other 
iliiu We not Sieen worked up into <xjmbirmtku with oar* V nohow, Zdtttkrift 

fUr Ethnologic, Band lMh 

Note U L-fiw dm Schenk, flu#. dc >^. A^efcit (fe Gititfmpfut*; abstracted m the CcntrutWatt 
fiir AniMypat&fe LUOu Two akidte el Labrador Eakraiu in lb* Ujmjumhj Museum in 
described, mid among other binnm^ wo find: Hoi. dnw 540 and 333* average 
530 ^-), which with our figures give* iui average of 530 for obialeen deoils tttppwug 
the Lausanne to Ik? those of male* Facial hi width, 137 mid 134, average 

135*5—with our figures giv** iW) W the average but our figures are only very 
slightly altered thereby. 


Table II. 


Taulk HL 


Indices hnm d on dsitn 
plovidcd m Table I a. 

Uak& 

Fitmlta. 

ludkes. 

Males, 

iJala provided 
m Table I A. 

ilnles and 
Fcinalaa. 

K.C.S. 

e. 

Head- 

Stull. 

U«ul. 

Skull, 

Head. 

Skull. 

Skull. 

Skull. 

Ophidic or breadth ., T . 

h mm 

1 1 

7l‘o 

74 -a 

73T 

Cephalic or breadth -.. 

77 

71*5 

itm 

71^8 

Facial (Koll matm) —. 

51-4 

r>rs 

mi 

54’2 

FavinL ^Roiluiaun) M .. 

51 4 

5lil 

51T9 

54^j 

Naso-iualur (Tliomae) 

1003 

107 

108*3 

um 

Nhwao-tualar (Tbunifis) 


107 

m 

1070 

Orbital __ •**> 

6ii> 

075 

Sh'7 

OOT 

OrLical .... ™ 

310 

ST-5 

33*5 

3315^ 

Na^al .... nH ■“■ 

dpi 

45^ 

di-4 

44 

Nasal 

Oil 

453 

W8 

4555 


B*C3> Mioteuru of Royal College of StugeotuL 
1.!. Cambridge Analoinkal Museum. 


Table IV. —Aveeagjb of Measurements of the Tee Skulls of Eskimo in 

THE ANATOMICAL ilUSEUM AT CaHEBIDGB* 


| L Average C^plo&c /pnfer = 71^8. 1U dculU (Labrador itnd Gm-almnl). 

{ Greatest dtv, above = 75%i \Hork Labrador 
P| u betuw = dAft/ skulk 

4 Greenland tfkutk Average Ctptrtfic ImUx “ 72’5. 


G labrador 


7S ™ | Gmtert div, aWe = 7541 ifctfd Ittbradfr 
l pi * below = 65-0 j skulls. 
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II. Average Vertical In fos =■ 73 5. !> .knit.. L-ibnulor mul GraentiMHl 

Giesikst tUvcrgsnw »We = lulnidcr >kulk. 

|f fl PJ^ SOW =■ UU'S J 

It). A Venice Orbital Imhjr ^ flS'Oo, 8 skuILs. Labrvdnr and Greenland, 

Greatest diYtirgtn^-P n \mvp ™ 8i J 7 — a Lslrudor -knlL 
tf „ below = 188 

IT. Average Nmol Imkjc = 45115. 7 *kulln. Labrador and tirecttktul. 

Grrate-rt divL-rgtucc nl>ovn = ^ of W— otw was a mV nl I. 

„ hB ladovr = 40‘S- n Labrador *^ull 

V. Average! Fulfil > KolLimimi; hut*-* — Wfl 8 skulls. Labrador and, ftr*fliilwL 

l irt'nUv*! divergence above = Ui'SJ—* ]<ahmtfor tiuti- 
rt ^ Intow = 4*T3 

VI. A t f rage A p 04q ■ i/oAsr jWv.r = I071X 7 h k utk f Jihradur and Given faint 

Gre&tort divergent* above = J13U — a Greenland skull. 

»i 1 «kw = « 

Average of /.afoWor aktdbt = ItfflJ—(more conaljuit). 

VI). Average 6 '<nji'csi^ m «f kj /w£r-r = ^ 7 w-kulLt Labrador and Greenland. 

divergence above = SD—:l GtVtiflUnil skull 
» fl bebw s= 72 3 tp 

Arwugrr Aofprtcr/or skull = SI07—fwioat L-vmstwrt). 

VITL Average /w&r = ftOU Labrador am! fifccrilaitd, 

Qratteal dimguuri! t*I*m = 9T5 —n Jj$md&r skidl. 

„ p, Ijelow = 74*0—a f/ntfjj/Bntf skull 

IA P Average /Wtffo-JH^nYffjry /pedcr = MS I. Imbrador itud Greenland. 

Greatest dJyergene^ jdiovi? = 120—a til ecu land skulk 
„ „ Lclutf = 105-3—u Labrador aktill. 

S .!. Average //or&ontaf CYawW- reno — Si do. Labrador mul t f mid mul. 

Greatest divuryuLiL'e uIm Vl: =t ft&O—a XuAnufur nkulL 
„ „ bvtriw = 478— a Lubnufaf nktiil 


Taule os Variations m Ten Eskimo Skuias at L-amumim!& 


ludyJt or Cfwrtwitr, 

Average. 

of 

VaHatimr 

KaLn^mitri. 

labrador m 1 Greenlimd. 

HtghtiL 

LoiCftL 

f + i V|i|jjitk ..., 

71 ’» 

irtf 

* 

TSl-flSO 

likbimbr 

l#nbnulor. 

■ttr V t 4 | r tEl3ll ri“ H+i 

735 


79-2-8N3 

-Ik 

n 

III. Orbital _ 

8805 

16-1 

1H-7-78B 

fl 

Ur&mhuiiL 

I ^ t#+* wrr + 

4Tr55 

9-7 

60O-4CT3 

it 

Labrador. 

V. Faicia! (KuUnumti) 

T4-38 

ISO 

B2-3-40S 

iv 

Greenlaud, 

VI, N^-^-maUr _ ^ 

1070 

frs 


Greuiiland 

f 1 

VI l <tODli>35JgamAtk ... 

80’G 

8^7 

SSO-723 

m 

11 

Vi 11. Hit‘|diair U' pin.itip 

IX. Pa lal"-tLkMxitLiiry _.., 
X, drey to- 

flu-SS 

1 BO 

DL% P >“74'B 

L]lppacl<^ 


lm 

14-7 

120—10S-3 

Unwnktui 

Ubradof. 

fi. k retii,xj -.t. t+m 

Si 35 

740 

m> —i7B 

LafnAJor 

Labradyr. 
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Fn»|ihW)' v[ <i«cdrnuc« of certain aitomnliM. 


iWAiwe of para fiM-iulia of the infra-orbital auto** 

Pyriform alm[M? of the foramen maguaut . 

Asymmetry of the foramen magnum — — 

HiLul articular facet on margin of focjum® imigntmi 
Kuatiwli inn on iHAtl surface of |wLnm* bone* 

Thickening of the 1 «h| y of the mandible -« 


Por cent, 
ffignratin 
bmc^et# 
in [limits- tbe 
nUftlute 
number 
uiAmineiJ). 

AboriginAi 
ArtfltfiiJiniii*- 
1 \t c&ut 

GoriUaa, 
Bar ajut 

47^84 (*U) 

43t 

18^ 

40 (•> 

— 

— 

ans (m> 

— 

— 

1-B1 (•«) 

Sii ir. 

1 

S-ija {») 

— 

' — 

30 (") 

—*■ 

— 


MjscsllasbOus Notes nmwwnED W Mb- 1!. G- Tabk,l 

1. Xante *—No family names. Tribal wiiuw derived fioiu district, Nnckvnek 


If. 


in. 


IV. 


vi. 


m ,*£ The* Eskimo «* nil Christian* The who 

tnnl^Uve W .* station at Hebron for n«uly @0 ?<*«■ -W<* mou or 
“Conjuror* ” disappear when « tril* Wines Ukriatlamwf. Oao of 
Knkimo me formerly a “wm» man," but since becoming a Cbnrtmn him retmod 

from that prufesMun- . f . * A 

Jhrriw.-tU* I* e«Ww«tol *w.tdlug to the Monmem nt* among the OnaMtowi 
Eskimo, mp *>f the mLndDUnea oSktAtittg: slmuM the wertem of * w.^ioimry not 
Ik- ivniluble. marriage would probably nut be postponed on tide account. P-lygmny 
lmacaiwd niuong U*CWAiW Eakitno. One of Taber 1 * Eskimo Wd two*f» 

u gewtri mlu Imlf-Wd* are -mnim. Tim 
Eakimo never, so fur *» k known, intermiirry with Indiana m Labrador, «• the 
nareiitage of the lmlf-bfemU, m> in the «ee «f ^ child Nancy in Tktef* F»ty t k 
UendJy Bumubh and Eskimo, So g**t it the dislike of the E-kimo for ibc 

Iniliau, Hint wl.two parties meet at« trading |**t*>f the UmW Bay Um.pmy, 

ihcr invariably camp far npa* t, in *>nm m«3 on different bmikh of a river. 

summer the Eeki.no of Lai,radar wander ««We»Wr fet-fiton along 
the coast and over the island-,; the Indians in summer nine invade Labrador, 
^tiring in winter, though in summer they may travel m far north as Capo 

Cliiidleigb. . ,. , * • 

ClfuaU «/ Jluhrut/tir.—Tala-r lim. written a detailed account of thin m an American 
iieri-diva) culled Outitoj. ft* winter there is daylight between tl u. and 3 jum 
jin general nppeunneo of the environs of Hebron in, to judge from photograph*, 


desolate in the extreme. .... 

VII iter- m* in tAt Eskimo Po F *iatie* Li Merited by Taber to the following inflame :- 
U* of European dwelling-place* Cooked fund ; the Eskimo ewk almost all food 
now, except certain small lull, which are oaten «*. Admixture by marriage, 
(.tenoral changes in inode of life owing to psrojmB isfiMliw. 

VIII Vim** MMot *.—Tnter i* abavl to publish tlu mxounta furnido-d by the Labrador 
Enkimr. of the origin of the «e(U ; of the origin of tlm ‘Northern Light*"; 
ft|s4i n legend of n great flood. 

tX Ao/rffe—Tim labrador model Li identical,even in detail* with tlmi in use in t ii eenlinid 
and figured by NnnseJi (£*hmo Lift), One of Tiber?* Eskimo, “John,” «ud that 
balancing by uirnjta of the paddle w*a not necessary for a good Lvjnk man, who 
wouhl be iplite indvpeuLlcut of suck aii iiae of the | Kiddle. 
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DlSC(JSSXOS. 

Mr. 8 mums all remarked Ltuu Llie papira just rend raised ijuestinm of con¬ 
siderable interest from several pointd uf view, Physical measurement* are of 
value as aids m the interpretation of other evidence as to the past history of the 
l&kiuiM, who are contrasted by different observers with certain of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Hfluthcm Frants: in Llm early stone age as represented by Lin? skeletal 
remains found nt < 'haticclade, in the Dordogne, with Lite Kitcgians mid other 
dolichocephalic tribes of South America, and with the peoples of Xortb-easletti 
Asia, To these the Eskimo present certain resemblances, most closely to the 
bitter, the balance of evidence Ireing in favour of their Asiatic origin. 

Dr. .1, Dksikkii. librarian of the .Turdm des Plantes, ami Honorary Fellow of 
the Anthropological Institute, complimented the authors of the papers on the 
results of their investigation, and regretted that the rarity of observations hitherto 
makes it ilittkjnlt to arrive at u du finite conclusion In regard tu the ufliibtles of the 
Eskimo. In regard to the theory of mi Asiatic origin, it should be remembered 
that though there are rapreientathres of Llie Eskimo in Liberia, they can not be 
traced back in Asia more than three or four centuries, and are therefore probably 
them selves of American origin. In regard to their South American aUlnities, he 
referred to the valuable work of Dr, Garson on the 1'iicginnft, and to his own 
memoirs on the same jieopte published in collaboration with Dr. Dyades, 1 and 
pointed out the profiabitity that the dolichocephalic stocks of the more northerly and 
southerly regions of the Iftw World, which, however, their other characters show 
not to have been identical with them, might at one time have been driven spurt 
from one another into their present ha Li tats, if eft-mug to the works of Dr, Boas 
and Dr. Hint, he twill that the original home of Eskimo seems to lie the land between 
Hudson's Bay and Southern Alaska. From these regions they migrated to the 
east, west, and uortU. In this way the Labrador Eskimo of the vicinity of Hmiaon 
Bay may be very pure representatives of the Eskimo race, which is din tine' from 
oilier American races, ami displays some characteristics of the Ugriim race, such ns 
short stature, doliebocephaly, the peculiar shape of the eyes, and the like. 


1 J/miwii SeientiVjfirr do Cop Upfn, ViL P;ir 1’. libidos fit ,7, iTcuiker, Paris, 1801 
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VIEWS IN’ NOJflfA F.V.1ALU (SOS. 1-4) A.Vt> JfOKMA LATERALIS fx 0 B. T.-S) OF >W li 
SKULLS FJtOW THE UHTVESaiTV MUSEUM OF HUMAN ANATOMY AT KIRI,. 

Th * EtkUxv. ciumiu (H*u I *ml 8) in f«j yet •ynMto.i* in the *kui* 

m iM-mpke. li. the ihrt* Knn.^u tnU M (NW 1-5. ^ ,t 7 ) t],, „. ln |! wl „f w |,,| n 

N " k ^mthj .voting nkwll, complete obliu-mtioii ..f the sagittal *»ture tbrmwh ... 

;^ i, '*'r b v"* tJ> ,uv “ * miom nnv ^pwpimiic .,*,«;■»*. ln 

twMofthe Em,|N Sl .,, i „„MN | .,l 5, i 2.|i), W di 1 * l|li <W»rnmli«„ ..], Jn 

J* wl| - r ,,f ! h '^ V"*" ™<T complete in «U the cranial h, tin- l'r*,t 

Kum,H»u cmunm (No,. a-7), M) ,m- -W rticn ],„< W.i product in the directing ,d 

' n,P ' 1 ' alford ™l*w »f ^ceptiona L> the general rule 

Viwhow “ totI,e rektf011 '»*■•«» filial g^wtK and aym^is «f cranial suture 
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UX A COLLECT ION OF URANIA. WITH TWO SKELETONS, OF THE 
MORI-OR l, OU ABORIGINE* OF TITF* CHATHAM ISLANDS. WITH 
A NOTE OX SOME CRANIA FROM THE SAME ISLANDS NOW 
IN THE MUSEUM OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 

Ry W. L H. DpcKWOBTH, M.A., Jesus College, Lecturer on Physical Anthropology 

in the University of Cambridge. 

[Ekad JtNR 13 th, 1900-] 

The following notes tiro descriptive of ten omnia, with two skeletons, winch have 
l*t-en recently added to the Anatomical Collection nl Cambridge. The only 
information that is available lespcciing their provenance is to the ellect that they 
warn sent to this country by Mr, II. A. Travers, of Wellington. New Zealand. 
Mr. Travers's collection 18 mentioned by Professor Turner in the Challenger reports, 
und it is believed that the specimens now under consideration arc certainly 
genuine. Eight appear to he male skulk, and two (with the skeletons) are 
prulstbly those of feiuole*- 

Tin- description will fall into twoaululivisiatia, in the lirst of which the most im¬ 
portant charactera of the specimens will lie enumerated ; and this will 1w succeeded 
by n brief discussion on the bind and degree of resemblance of the crania to those 
alroarly treated of by others under the description of Mori-ori or Chatham E-duud 
skulk. In the first place, whereas the members of this series of ton skulls 
are very generally alike, they agree particularly in. presenting a combination of 
features much more suggestive of an affinity with a Polynesian than with a 
Melanesian physical type. Thus the breadth of the cranium is distinctly greater 
(relatively) and the parietal eminences are more outstanding than is the case in 
typical Melanesian crania; the cranial capacity, however, does not ullonl a means 
of discrimination, though it is slightly in excess of the average value obtained flora 
Melanesian aeries, the crania being in fact of moderate size. A striking feature 
which they share with typical Polynesian crania is a rounding oil' of tho angle of 
the mandible, whereby the estimation of the value of that diantctcr in degrees k 
rendered more difficult than usuaL Tin- glabellar prominence U in few cases well 
developed, and herein, again, the affinity is with churn of Polynesian rather than 
of Melanesian origin. Symmetrical Hut toning on either side of the sagittal suture 
gives rise to a very distinctly pentagonal appearance in norma occipitalis; this Una 
already lieen recorded as a characteristic of a Mori-ori skull described by Hyvtl 
(quoted by Turner). There is no case of a franto-squauimis articulation at the 
pterion, although in several cases eplpteric osdielea are seem 

Finally, we may mention two classes of abnormalities, the Jirst of which might 
lie deseril>ed as adaptive, though its real significance is not quite clear. It consists 
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in a tendency, which Is quits marked arnong these skulls to the production of bony 
paracondylar processes on the oecrpital hone. In the second class the variations 
ure finthoh-gical and consist in extreme attrition of the teeth together with a sort 
of dislocation, m that the surface of the roots comes into play in tlie alveolar 
plane. Many cases of alveolar dtfscess were inti sealer I by the condition »«f the tooth 
sockets And Finally, the frequency of the ravage of <»te<Mrthriti5 m the 
IkincH id tihe skeleton is very marked: Dr, H. A.Forbes, of Liverpool, confirms this 
id^erviitiou from the inspection of skeletons actually in iht Chatham Islands, and 
the skeleton of a Chatham Islander in the Dresden Anthropological Collection 
presents unequivocal evidence id the existence of this condition. 

With the above exceptions, wmpamtively few abnormalities have to be 
noticed. 

The following no Lea refer to lIic individual features of the several 

crania:— 

No. L Skull id an adult female with nearly complete skeleton. General 
ItUBorvarinii £0**3. Few teeth remain, and these arc much worn down* At 
the root of the left upper median incisor Is a cavity, looking m if a cyaL 
or abscess haul existed here. The only other remarkable point is the 
conformation of the crcmpito-afJatvtk joint, which presents a tiire 
abnormality. Poiscoudylar prnoess^es- are present on each aide, and of 
Guoii u size that they articulate laterally with the articular surface of 
the atlas. Moreover* on the right side, the tip of the paraeondylar 
process articulates with the extremity of the transverse process of 
the atlas. The left styloid process ia perforated at its base by a foramen 
in addition to the normal foramen styloideiutm Many signs of osteo¬ 
arthritis are seen aland the pdvis and the lumbar section of the 
vertebral column, rendering the mtmx remen t-s of the bodies of lumbar 
vertebra of comparatively little value* 

Xu. 2- Bex doubtful* Aged individual Teeth much worn. Sagittal suture 
completely closed. Two parietal foramina. Small paracondylur processes 
present Abmtoid proeesaeef (especially the right) very small. Posterior 
palatine spine bifid. 

No* 3* lArge male atoll. A good deal weathered. The teeth arc much 
worm On the margin of the foramen magnum there is situate anteriorly 
a depression (probably for articulation with the odontoid process of the 
aria). The carotid cm mis are imperfectly dosed in at the apices of the 
petrous bones. 

No, 4. Adolescent individual, probably a female. The third molum not yet 
evident. The sagittal suture is, however, almost completely dosed by 
synostosis* but there is no trace of scaphocephaly. One larg*- parietal 
Apak The teeth are of excellent quality. On the anterior margin of 
tlie foramen magnum is a email pit possibly for the reception of the tip 
of the oduutuid precis of the axis. 
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Ho. Slndl of an adult mala The teeth in good preservation. Tin* nnwd 
hones are extremely reduced in sixc. especially in breadth. Large wormian 
bones at cite pterion on either side. 

No. G- Massive skull of an adult male. The mandible is thickened anteriorly 
to the ascending rmmis *> as to resemble the condition present in many 
mandibles of Eskimaux. There are paracondylaT processes, that on the 
right side being small. The occipital condyles throw out projections 
anteriorly itf, Poirier; Twit* d'A >v>t omit fntwtine, Tonic p. 3S4). 

No. T. Massive skull of on adult male. Teeth much worn down. The 
posterior palatine spine is bifid. The occipital condyles send forward 
processes on to the Itasitnr process of the occipital bone. 

No. 8. Skull of an aged male. Slightly weathered. Teeth irnieh worn and signs 
of on aliscess cavity conterminous with the anlrum or Highmore on the 
right. There is alao a Cavity of doubtful nature in connection with the 
socket of the left upper median incisor. The poster in r palatine spine is 
bifid. Large poTEcondylar process on the right side. 

No. 9. Skull of tm adult nude Weathered and phitvbosic. Most of facial 
skeleton destroyed. Many teeth lost. The chief features are the flattened 
arena on either side of the sagittal suLure. Lhe ruggednes* of the temporal 
crests in that region, mul the high degree of prominence of a tridl-nilirkcd 
transverse occipital torus, the latter diameter resembling that described 
by Miklouho-Maday in an Australian cranium (/V Linn, .Sue, &&W„ 
vol. viiijL 

No. 10. Skull «f an adult female vritli complete skeleton. Teeth much worn. 
Cavity in connection with socket of left upper lateral incisor. Signs of 
alveolar abscesses iu margins of mandible in the region of the molar 
teeth. The posterior pal at inti spine is bifid. There is a wormian In me 
(epiptcric ossicle) at each pterion. I u cipient developmcut of pwocondylar 
provcsst'K in oloerved. 

Wc may now tnru to the second portion of the present communication and 
herewith inquire how far these < I it tract l-iu and dimensions accord with accounts 
previously published of genuine Mori-ori crania. 

Of such accounts, that written by Professor Sir William Tumor in the 
Chnlhmjtr reports is of |i ret-class importance, as constituting the earliest Stunntaty 
of the oeterfogical characters of these Pacific Islanders, but not less important, 
owing to the quantity of material dealt with and the minuteness of the 
ilivestigniioMH by which it is characterised. is the work of Ur, Scott, of Otago, on 
the Oflteotegy of the Maori and the Mori-ori (IVwrawrftrtn* oj' lb- Nnc Ztalamtl 
lnditvit, voi. xxvi, 1A93). In this exfoliative report the skulls of nearly fifty 
Mori-ori natives are described, and the resulting indices compared with those 
published earlier by Turner. The latter observer had at his disposal only about 
half the number of skulls incutinued iu reference to Scott's work. 


iU W. L II itewiMWa— On a Col lection o/Cranitt, with Tiro Sfuit&m*, 

Altwt of the measurements mado by Scott have iiecn adopted in the present 
paper, wild in consideration of the comparatively small number (ten) of the crania 
at Cambridge, comparison* will be herein instituted in the main .with Lott's 
results, without bringing into line in every case the results of Tumor unless there 
is U particular reason for so doing. As a matter of fact, wc may sunt up t he matter 
b\ living (hat the present croniii differ in no important respects from those at tin: 
dtK}M>sal of the ulan-e-mentioned authors, whore own accounts will 1* seen, from 
Scott's monograph, to bo remarkably consistent. Finally, the »tndv of the 
hitherto undesmbed Mori-orj crania in the Museum of the HoyiU College of 
Surgeons tends to exactly the same ennehisjoii. 

For comparison of results, the table on p. 145 has been devised as the most 
convenient means of enabling the figures to be compared with the minimum of 
cross-references. 

Adopting the order of arrangement followed bv Scot t, the cranial capacity will 
1* the first, subject of comparison. From the table it appears that in both series 
1,0 ftVera ^‘ value for specimens of both sexes would bo designated as ineso- 
Uepludic, but that whan males alone are considered, tlie designation must be 
mogucepbabc in Scott’s (series mid mwocaphalic in the Cambridge collection. The 
difference, m the ea«* of males alone, is not great <19 c.c.), and in the combined data 
bu skulls of both sexes there is practically identity in the results The range of 


variation is represented Uy the figure »95(io) in 
•I6n(tt) for males and 4ti5(2s) for both sexes 


in the Cambridge series, as against 
es in Scott's records. Finally, the 


Cambridge series contains unit specimen of exceptionally high capacity similar to 
1 "** ty Scott. 05 having been recorded bv De Ooatrofn^ ikmt* 
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SewttV result* from all amnk ™rol»nn1 with vfeMni hi tin- l.'unlmtlg* «pedui«ns : for ronauiv of 
it was thwa-bt prnniinibl^ to place Unt* finite* in the pcwitt™ they tu>w occupy, although, i& wjj'i he 
■md, thi*<f particular Hues am afherrii* cjtdniiveh dvvo(c<| t.> thu L'ambrirlg* s|Nfduittvi 
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Tiit' nearness of these average results is the more striking when it is 
n>meml>ered .that Scott’s m«iisun?iiieaLrt were itmde with tlw uiti ..f Brocas 
goniometer, while in the case of the Cambridge specimen* the angles were 
mearowl after the including lines hint Wm drawn through Lho several points 
projected by means of Uroca's stereograph 

In ctmaiileniig the vitiation of flic liasi-uasal Length to the mesial vertical 
dtcnjnferenco, we find that the foriuot dimension la in tho Cambridge epectmm© 
25-tJ per cent, of the curve over the vertex from husion to nnsiort, «6 compared 
with 24 7 per cent., which is recorded by Scott as the coneepondhig figure In his 


so vies. 

Tho data resulting horn the mewturt-wents of the several segments ot the 
median sagittal art may he snmmarlsi-d in the following table:— 
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ExrLA5.\toftT Note.—F, F p ahiJ i> indlcatfl ibe rajHfttivt feu utlie of tin; fronUtL panful., 
ami .MVipitaJ iml In modifying the iluta yielded % th to GanAridg* tpecimcoa, in order t - 
m*\* a cliwer wnpuittuii with £cqU « figures, fmcriarw iisve htitu ignored, iuid Uw uernra! 
whole piiiuhtir Jut-, nrordttd. Tliin will cxplAin what mi^ht otherwise be eomidisred 

nrrutiL 

From which on« conclutka Mint the two series ute extremely alika 
From the measurements wo may now turn to a number at points of draerip- 
live anatomy dealt with by Scmt, the first whereof to be considered is the 
general sbapu of the cranial vault. Herein the Cambridge spcfiimfinsentirely ogree 
with the description provided by Scott : the ^me remark applies to the ^itnres, 
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but Ufj case of nn interparietal born? occurred 'iimong Scott’s forty-nine skulls). As 
regards the region uf the pLerion, the new series pn^enta five ess teles in this ait nation 
in the tfH skulls examined (Scott: twenty-six in nineteen skill Is i, Other wnrnrimi 
I Milles sre slig1 1 ily less frequenL11 mu 5n Scott’a series, .Scott. mentinns the oceurrem. c 
or paminaHtoid processes i >n one stile or both iu each of four skulls (> out of forty-nine). 
It may he possible that the term paramostoid includes prpoessas that wo should tall 
pn rat-on dylar. However this may be, we noticed no unusual paramastoid processes, 
but in five skulls tiiiusmiUy well developed puracondjlar processes are seen fsee 
especially Xo, 10),mid ire may now allude to the splendid collection of nearly seventy 
Mori-orj crania in tin; Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons ; among these a 
long jiamcoudylnr process occurred once and on one side only. Aural exostoses 
are not to lie scon in the Cambridge series, but one specimen at the College of 
Surgeons presents this condition. Out of seven of the (ton) Cambridge sjicciiuciis. 
there on? four with absence or closure of the postcondylar foramen on both sides, 
utnl iu the other three this foramen exists on one side only. Scott gives its 
frequency of occurrence as twenty-three (f out of forty-nine skulls), on one side 
only, and complete absence iu eight oases. In two undo skulls til Ohio bridge the 
imwaivfc transverse occipital torus noted by .Scott is present- The puafthm of 
equilibrium of the Cam bridge crania may bo summarised as: anterior man ton t, four 
out often (Scott: one in forty-nine); poalerior mastoid, lour out of ten (Scott: 
eleven nut of forty-nine) ; anterior condylar, two out of ten (Scott: four out of 
forty-nine). The pteiy go-spiuous foramen of Oviniut is not seen in one of the 
Cambridge specimens, even iu an incomplete form (Scott met with it—incompletely 
developed, however—in mix cases). 

The nasal bones conform precisely to Scott a description. Out of the ten 
Cambridge skulls, four are oxy-eirispcdote, mul five botiiru-craspedotfc (Scort rays 
tluit the nasal margin is “ rounded off” in twenty pul of forty-niue skulls). As 
regards tile so-called third occipital condyle, a faint marking in one of the Cambridge 
specimens suggests that an articulation muy have existed in the situation of this 
process, Much more distinct hr the facets demit by two skull * nut of the sixty- 
five at the College of Surgeons. Of the iacryiual bone, it con ouly lie said that 
while two (in the same skull)arc finestrated, this tendency, as well os that to 
the formation of a frenlo-maxillary articulation within the orbit, is Toss marked 
in the ten Cambridge specimens than in Scott’s series. The inaudible has already 

been commented on, 

It remains to notice the usage of the teeth, and we may mention that Scott 
remark* 3 Morf-ori mid Maori crania agree closely in this particular. Wi t hout 

quoting his description in detail, we may say that the curious usage and | mu tint 
dislocation referred to hy Scott am i mentioned in the earlier [>art of this eoniiuuiika- 
lion was observed by Scott in Maori ns well as Mori-ori crania, and can also la* g v gn 
in sixteen out of sixty-eight specimens in the College of Sutton* (the Mori-ori 
crania of the Banmd-Davia collection arc here included). So. too. signs of 
alveolar abscesses, similar to those noted In llic Cambridge specimens, were seen by 
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Soatt in the crania of his collodion. One of the Cambridge skulls hIkwb aenrioo* 
pit behind tho third upper molar on both sddee, which may have contained an 
additional tooth, but no trace of such a sniiernumerttiy structure remains. 1 In one 
nd,lit skull at the College of Surgeons (No. 7G5X) the third molar is diminutive, 
Finally, it may be mentioned that m asymmetrical condition of the 
foramen magnum, and u tendency to the production of exostoses in the form »f 
processes and bony Kira (r/. GriinWm, Journal of Anatomy tttui J%so%y. 
vnl. xxv), near its posterior and lateral margins, characterise the sjaximens at 
Cambridge as well as those at the College of Surgeons. 

To sum up, then, the chief value of the new series of Moiiteri crania will 
[ K > based on the corroborative evidence they afford of the generalisations so often 
referred to in the course of this paper. At the same time, wo are now in a 
posUiiin to regard them as ijuite typical specimens of tha Moo-ori race, the 
difference «f wlmse muiial elinracteristieB from the Maori have been thus 
summed up by Scott, hi apmkmfi of the Mori-or i ,knll " It dflfcra fwin the 
Maori skull mainly iu it- lesser height, both absolute and relative to length mvl 
breadth, the greater assess of the parietal over the frontal width, the higher 
orbits, mul the narrower nasal opening. The depressed and retreating forehead 
is also a very naked feature of many Merited hkulk H is slightly broader 
relatively to ite length, and somewhat more prognathous. The cranial capacity is 
also somewhat lei*. But, as already pointed out. there is often a very dose 
resemblance between Maori and Morin iri skulls The variation "f the intlices, 
though somewhat mote restricted than with Urn Maoris, is still considerable, and 
points, like the traditions of the people, i-» an origin from the two great TueUm 
stocks. The different types of Mori-ori skull have lieeti already sufficiently 

describecl” 

Fruiu thfl suuly uf tlW skulk we unist now turn to that of ih<; oilier bones of 
the skeleton,and the following notes embody the results obtained from observation 

of the two skeleton; now at Cambridge;— 

7b Secular Indites are represented by figures higher than those yielded by 
scapula* of Kurepeflitt or Polynesians, but on the other hand are respectively lesser 
and greater than the average index afforded by Melanesian scapula*. 

The Chirieula #* /utter.-—Comparative data are atill scanty, hut it may lie 
mentioned that these indices exceed those or European females and even of 
i teg tosses by u good deal. 

Plat)/run»ift.—T\w skeleton No. 10 shows a distinct degree of platycnemui. 
Tire other skeleton, however, docs not possess this character, so liml no reliance 
ran ir placed on this indication, 

lialgmcri ".—There radices show an extreme degree of pi my menu. 

In comparing the foregoing date with the records provided by Scott, it may lie 

< nimilitr pit occur* in die upper maxilla of an oraug-utan uranium in the AnUirojwlogiial 
IiMtUnte »t BluuSdi: it Li the more reiruirkable maw ihia nrang cranium pomms almdy 
two -ii[nrnunw*rary iu»Ur teeth immediately in frent of the pit referred to. 
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noticed that t|* acapnias of the Cambridge skeletons are broader anil therefore of 
an inferior type to those measured by Scott; that the degree of platycnemia, oh 
the other JiauJ, is Jess marked iii the Cambridge specimens than in Seotl’a series; 
and that the ilifl'erenccs that may exist between the right nod left iiiale of the 
same individual me so considerable as to seriously discount, the value of conclusion# 
drawn from any hut very large series of measurements. 

Stature. —The indication here is of extremely small stature—1,470 min. and 
J44! mm. respectively. Allowance being duly made for the sex, the indication 
is rather against the skeletons having Iteidngcd to the ordinary or nnmixed I’oly- 
m-siau type. 

In eondnaion, the evidence from ilio -keletoas possesses little value in 
determining tlic* race to which the individuals Itelouged. At least, however, one 
can note the rftnrrul absence of signs of inferiority (or what tire usually regarded a* 
jusaeiBStiig Audi a significance). while the extremely diminutive statute of these 
females might possibly be cited man exception Lo such a general indication. 

Th> pelvic uotfax [dace the specimens in the rnesatipellic group of Turner, 
h should 1 h* remarked that whereas lire fcinide pelvis in any case nltords but 
little evidence of weight in assigning to any particular nice n given skeleton, the 
itii!nation here is -till further ul'•scared in the ease of No. ! (A) owing to the 
occurrence of ostw-arthritis. It, nemiuua to tie said that Turner r* inclined (>■ 
place Mubnerijins in the mesatipollio group, while he supposed rhat Polynesian 
would probably come within the doiidiopelBjO division,. The fitet that this index 
brings the Chatham Islands skeletons into relation with the Melanesians, while 
their cranial characters are those of Polynesians, need not be regarded as of great 
inoniout in the present slate of our ktiH.mlci.lge of the subject. On the other band, 
Scott records the indices of two main and one female Mori on pelves, and those 
lire nil pktypeiiic. 

The pivjwlitmst of tb> surra place these in the pLatyliieric group, the influence 
of sex 1 icing felt herein, The index of 11 is very high and only surpassed in 
Tumor's rceordu by that of the sacrum of a Hindu female, viz., 127. Scott 
remarks thut. of three sacra measured b_v him, one (a mult') was platyhieric ; the 
two others (male niul female respectively) wore at the upper limit of the smlipkty- 
Heric group, 

' jt* rrifiiviU the lumbar itidier*, disease lifts much modified the straps of tlm 
him bar centra of No. J, lienee un doubt the figure I0ti‘4, wltieh fails in with those 
found in mm-pathological ftp inert of some Australians am.! Tasmanians. On the 
other lutud, the fhi'2 for No, 10 ix practically identical with the average figure 
deduced from observations on twenty’three Irish females (Cunningham, quoted Uy 
Turner). 

The nnU‘>dniineial a ad tildofcmornl indie c* may Ikj considered together. 
They would place the skeletons either actually or almost in the same group as 
Polynesians or Melanosjans, according tu Turner. No conformation indicating 
inferiority is denoted by ftiich un association. 
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TO* kfemrwAr* Win Jttw that No. I (A) tea similar P»porti«* to* Urn 
average European, the index «f No. LO{B) being u little Uglier with slightly 
and m\y tuty 8H e Ii% longer uEjpW extremity). The effect ->f stature imy lie 
icspnii^iblc for the difference. 

A* regards th /d*^ both show figures (T3-5 and 

7I TJ but little removed from llie average figure (72*2) given for Europeans (lirooit). 

Little mote can thus be added to the remarks of Scott, who from the 
observation of live skeletons eoncludea that these "show in most instances it very 
doae tormpitidenee with what \vc And among the Maoris.'' 

Jifori-ori Cmnia, 

Tables J. II anil III present llie print ij ml diuientdoiift. eta., of the cmiiui anil 
skeletons Tbhle 1, on p. ifiO, gives those of the emttfe. 

Taiu.e IL— Moiu-obi Skeletons. Table 111— The Same. 

A. With Cranium Nfo. 1. A. With Cranium No. I. 

II. W ith Cranium No. 10- _ K With Cranium No. 1<>. 

lljiiu'tiHkins whence [ mkxti 
raluiilalrd. 


Length ^ likitmMii- 

.. railiui ^ _ — 

„ huttiLirQfl and ratlin* 

^ feraur-j. » +w* +“+ 

„ tililii 

fi.-ijiii r amt tibia _ 
pi ^tavich- — 

ScLijuila: 

|l£l|*llt. u . UO F." n, s 

bruailth ..a ^ 

Slim ‘ 

Jeugtli ^ 1—. -*» 

breadth 

IVJvic hriru : 

^mjiigiito ».o — **h 

tnUiAvara? 

Tibia : 

T foatero-pcwiUdrtor 
1 tniksr«irtt 

j j flUitr^ piirtleHLir 

Fymiir: 

* h /nntan^pfiitvrtkir 
liH \ tratuivam __ .... 

. rauD3^o#4«Hiir 

i... 

Lainlhar vefl#1>nf; 
irtitu i-f ilimncHmt .... 

ahIJII f f ilinnu^erH. ^ 

Total height id pMi* ._ 

Ttani bl trullb or pelvi* 
PnJiO-^?tf]fcial^e , Iwtigtb M 

mfra^ii ninw lengili; tight aid* 
1 nfraJvpi a on* length : b it 
MkhlE^ lit ulmft w ft-nuir : 
itagUtuI dhmrturon Tt. 
filial dbtiartcr m 1* 
Troniwrotwe diameter nu lb 
TmtflVBTHS ilio-IHrlt’l' f»n J*, 


A* 

»* 

1 tub l , l\“j 

A. 

B. 

283 

311 

271 

217 

Pelvic (Brim) 

-!-■+ 


81 ‘4 

4!M1 

488 

AultaI it+1 . 


m* 

15011 

:m 





:v± 

W> 

yui 

itH3 

Lanibat- 


ia#-i 

tm 

ni 

138 

Radio'UuiLhierjil 

.... 

71 

704 

143 

9© 

ITU 

04 

Tibbi-fctntitiil 

... 

£i 

fils 

107 

S8 

InternKonbml 


ms 

71 2 

m 

113 

Htuttero-fcmckral — 



717 

123 

133 

ns 

aatpulai 1 

■ !»■■ 

iW2 

71-7 

27 

£7 

OaviiLilar .... 

.... 

# s 4 

3011 

21 

27 

21 

1ft 

:tu 

18 

Tibia fpktyciiiMaiai 


77T 

006 
(00 L) 

21 

21* 

SI 

3i) 


r 

t 

724 IL 

I 7u R 

Ftjmuf ^ktymcnfl ^ 

aJkil 

70 L 

> and 

j 

ai 

Si 





m 

Stature ftvm; femur 

irii | 

1,470 

M4I 

li> 

lXt 

133^ 

124^ 

Total poh'ic ^ 

»n# 

72'3 

im 

1R3 ! 
233 

ms i 

23V 

Ssii^iitLir. infir^pinoti- : 




til 


Uigltt ^ 


HI 7 

mi 

ms 

ICB 

104 

It’ 4 

Lt-ft 

-rr- 

UU8 

D0'4 


m 

Inckjc at cavity of pelvis 

■14- 


m*7 

21 

n 

tmtuiJL of bikini ni midilla 1 


too 

24 

S4 

24 

24 

of tbu alkali 

J 

irui 

100 


* B f pnthaloii^i. 
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Table IV, 


To indium some characters presented Ijy Moriori crania in the Museum r>f (lie 
Royal College ul Surgeons. The total number examined was sixty-live- 


Character. 

No- nf 
txiuuples. 

New. of sp^lmernt 

Llio diantctiT. 

Ptfi^obi- 

ngtv 

AmiLKietiy of fonmiPTt tnagiiUtn 

3 

7«i—v*ia — ?«3 —:n-. e— -os vm. 

im 

Third i>cci] iiiiiil nrtif^hr Miirfnce^ 

4 

Zm--7(V» Zq> — +«< 

»7 

f witlioLit -viiii -Uw 

in diit.iiit-. 

I 

7tP K. .... pprh *1-1-1 

(ra 

Aural ^ ** 

r l 

Ip N 

rr?s 

f^rniraldflfrr pnott-sa ju in No. 
10 Caiiibriiigi:. 

l 

7tv> H rr.T *PP, **** 

Vo3 

Exck^svc w*Hir (with \a\rtU\ iliw- 
location) of molur Iwih- 

} 11 { 

1-ip. .M .. 1 r , Zb . . ZC . . Zg . . 

Zh , . Zy ,. Zv . . Zy . . Zz itml 

thrftn othm f mm thefiArnanl IMvfs 
colksstlnplh 

130 

Ve ry in appc^nmra.J 

i 

ji-k +— i —i wm.. ■*■ ■“ 

la:t 

>ir ijifr ro^LirtLhnt^ to 
p.kiill lit Gun brid^f. 

1 

itjO t\ «*-■ Mh -- 1- ■ 

j -m 


DiS^I'hHSIOX. 

The Fft|$w$x ffjtrewd Lis inters l in hearing that the physical evidence 
was in favour of a Polynesian origin fur the Mori-uri, fur the reason that theii 
urtua and implements were distinctly Polynesian in type, ITnfurtuuntoly,"however, 
there was tin yr.liter certainty ns to she true Mort-ori origin of these implements 
than existed in the ease of tin- skulk It was clearly pcwcsihle tiiut, although fuiunl 
in the Chatham island^ the former might lie tho work nf invading Mnvuk it 
must lw confessed however, that the implements from the Clmtlmm Islands had 
a diilhreiil style troin those found in Kew Zealand. 

Mr. SUEUnsAU* observed that tiro study of Mori-ori remains is most ink resting 
uiut constitutes ft vciy essential emit Him linn towards a complete physical luster/ of 
the races of the Pacific islands, The Lusk is Hindered the morn difficult liy two 
factors; firstly.hy theintrinsicresemblanceslictwecn the Meri-ori amt Maori tril**, 
both being members of the same Polynesian stink ; mid secondly, by overrunning 
of the Chatham Islands in 1335 by Maori invaders from the Turn nuki district nf 
Sew Zoalnml, with the result that it is now no easy matter to deeidu for certain, 
as to tho origin of any given skeletal leiuaius which may lie discovered 
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THE SYSTEM OF WRITING IX ANCIENT EGYPT. 


By F. Li- Giuffitu. 

Tiik gpiit'fiil iipjH'iKiiicci of Egyptian liiftt^lyphic writing is (efj v\c!l know pi, 

.. ti )ft nature of it has often been explained. But it is n snhjuct of some 

importance, and one which still repays clo« mvestagnlbn. On sc-eiii-; a well 
ijilt or pmtitc*! iMCrfptKHi, even those who are not Egyptologists often feel » 
desire to know the meaning of its signs and greupvwtd to understand huw the 
little pictures convey that meaning. If pressed for explanation*, the specialist 
tuia t» avow that in a vast numlwr of cases he cannot give sound anil exhaustive 
reasons for Ids interpretations; he knmm Hint the Egyptians aUudivd hiicIi nnd 
such meaning or significance to a sign, hut often he lines not understand the 
connect ion le tween the picture and the sense, nor dot* he know what tin-sign 
represents pwtomlly. In the last few yeare Egyptologists, cadi of them fol¬ 
lowing his own ttenL, have oni««reured to grapple more closely with the problems 
that confront them, to trace, for instance, the history of the arts ami crafts 
in Egypt hv means of scientific excavations, or by working on the materials 
in museums, and to ascertain the principles which umh-rlie Lim Egyptian language 
and its development, and so at length to obtain facts in place of the vague 
approximation* or serious misconceptions of their jftjilijcsWBs In Hhoit. ttiej 
have already begun to crown the Inbottre of Lliampdliott, de Itoiigt', Hrugsch, 
ami Lepaius—to mention only the leading names among * crowd of scionLific 
or enthusiastic workers-by putting the subject of Egyptology on n scion lific 
lniiiis BO sure that labourers in other Holds may begin to employ its result* 
without fear that these will tpuckly ho contradicted by the progress of further 
research. In I8U2 afiwede, Akt-ildml, commenced the ikaiphonucnt of Egyptian ; 
iinw, nt the commencement of tin* twentieth century, the subject and the study 
am rapidly transforming themselves from inwertuinties and guess work to precise 
knowledge nud exact investigation. 

One branch of Egyptology requiring such investigation is the hisiurtj of 
the tmftny. Professor l*etrie has shown how finely detailed hieroglyphs of the 
Old Empire tomb* can Instruct us us to the unite riul civilisation of the cun- 
U’liijNirarj" Egyptians, though the artist who drew them had intended them to 
11 t urd, in decorative style only dry names and funnultt. Organised endeavours 
tire now lietug made (especially through the agency nf the Arelmidogienl Survey 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund) to collect materials for a thorough jnvesiigti- 
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iiou of Lbt* hseroglypbk writing, and some of the main results at present 
attained form the subject of the present paper. 

The writing is made up of ideographic and phonetic dements; in other 
wordflt the picture appeal iu a sense l*oth tn the eye and to the ear. They 
are employed as wont-signs to express whole words, as phunugrutna to express 
sots ads as parts of words* and as detemiinatives. (A determinative it nmy 
l>o explained, is written after a word to indicate its meaning pictorittUy when 
that might Ip otherwise uncertain.) 

Ihrfnre dealing further wilt* these three function* of hieroglyphs* we will 
notice om? particular furm of phonogram from which much might have )pen 
expected, tliiU k the photiograui twpmanting a single .sound—t!ie AtfUABEni 
sigiL The Egyptian^ never took full ad vintage of this great discovery. At 
a very early period they developed a practice of representing single noumb by 
means of an alphabet of twenty-five letters, which would have enabled them, 
had they so chosen, to write solely in these alphabetic signs, with a determinative 
added at the end nf srach word. Large numUn; of words are actually found 
llI pi lllI jeLicjiLlIy spelled, especially m early times. The mk? of alphabetic signs 
pmWdy originated in the desire to express separately the formative and ilex ion al 
consonants that modified the meaning of words, ami the uitm? k'lug fotiinl siscful, 
tlituv employment rapidly extended But no advance was ever made towards 
exclusive alphaVietic spelling; its adoption would have meant a complete change 
in the old system, and this was nut to existed from conservative h people 
m the ancient Egyptians, who attributed their writing to the invention of the 
god Thntli himself, Moreover! the artist-scribes fully appreciated the decorative 
elh t ci id hieroglyphic writing i to Wve limited their choice of signs hy alpha’ll tic 
spelling would have constituted a serious loss to that highly important body. 
Uii the other lutnd p the abbreviation of writing towards u curaive fenn employed 
for the lunger text stoma, as n mutter of fact, to have led the pribes into greater 
and greater complications. They sought cleutnose and definition, not in siiu- 
jdhiity, hut by multiply lug checks on error; ami more or less they achieved 
their purpose. But the results were extremely cumbersome; for example. As 

upraise.” is written ji $ HH . with filaanctle signs foHnwec] l»y 

Uu- ‘li-i‘'tmiiialivf «f Ai«l, to Uiki* an extreim? instancy the Kyllnbk' mi r. 



iu null mirv lih'iiylvjiiiu^ nf tlm mklilk period, w often written 


<-f,, with four phumitio simile- Any single sign in nMjmxat«l <u cttrrivt* writing 
easily Im> misUikcn for so mo other in tin* immense Bjguary, uml as loag 
lL * the iwognitifui nf a word dcpentled on the precise recognition >»f u sign 

mpid Writing would easily be misread, Hut when w^rda wen* splkil Uy a 
number of sign*. .*> grouped 4IS tn U' immtstakflbli* however dauiialy drawn, 
the scribe could wield Ids |*m freely, end was satisfied. 

Tins uljilnihcl rendered only congou nuts and seaii cuujiu mints. Tlio nature 
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of the JutiguijK! was such that the 111fluxionss were [iroiluct 1 *! padlj hr internal 
vowel changes, partly by additions of coiiBonante and vowels st tllO beginning 
or end of llie root. When 11 wnai-Eigii only was employed to represent a word. 
It would bo very difficult to indicate Aw internal vowel change hi times 
j K .y„ti 4 our ken, presumably no change* whatever were shown, the simple mad- 

being employed for all forme «f n root; but in totm »f tin it- it became 
{■tisloiiiuvy to murk tiro HcximisI end other additional consonants by sepurafc 
sijins. These r-aiutonaiits were the feminine ending t. a iwon-fonuative m— 
prefixed,—and *, the causative prefix to verbs, all three being of great 
importance for pronunciation and the expression Itf morning. Similarly, tire 
pronominal suffices laid to I* expressed 3 iy alphabetic signs. Menial elinnpw 
uf v ijealination were so modi more difficult to indicate tiuui external additions 
uf consonanta that no attempt ceejnit c«ot- t« Iiavc been made in that direction, 
ft ttury ho imagined thirl external vowel changes would, however, Ini shown, mid 
indeed there is evidence of it A prefixed vowel.; though generally not marked 

at all/wus in some texts—both early mid late—‘indicated by (j, which here ha# 

ilie Eunctlon of the Amble Aamtw. Wlietiier the endings V represent 

vowel codings if. /. or whether they retain their lisint! fleml-etuisaoautal values, 
sv y„ iR at present uncertain- It is probable flint when nerving in certain positions 
as radicals, those letters were pronounced an vowels, ami hence the ikvelupment 
uf their use as vowel-endings would easily arise. 

To return U> the rltt&ice t>/ flu myrn. Primarily WoftD^tnJtS represent the 
imtue of the objects or notions pictured by them, by transference word-signs can 
come to represent any word having the same consonantal root. 

FhoNOokams representing sounds which art* used an parts of words are 
derived from word-signs; until u very late period these were limited in number. 
They full into two groups t 1st, phonograms representing single nuuiulft, which 
we may call (rfjpknbetie or untfiteral; ihidly. those representing two sounds, 
which we may call liliteral or " si/Habic." To take instances of each; the 

arm - a is the mime fur "arm," or rather " hiunl"f); it is also trauaforred 

ns word-sign for ‘ ,H district "; ns an alphabetic phonogram it stands for ’ i fleb. 5 1 
in ji nmh itudc of words. As sm instance uf the second class of phonograms 
we have the draughtboard set with [ta pieces; this pictures the idea of 
■* lieing sot,' 1 mu, and U Ihu word-sign for “ firm/ “ established," also by trans¬ 
ference, it is used us the imum wo, a kind of measure, ami for the word him 
meaning “a certain person" “ijunkm," etc., etc., wunla having each the saim? 
radical consonants (m, ») as m», " established." Aa a phonogram ^ cntcis 


into the sixflliug of hundreds of words, run A |j *■ chisel ” !| ! ™"" 1 the 

mi mo of the god Ainmi. 

I J ETtttMI.N at iv es may be either specific or general, <.$>, the dtrteriaJatitire 
of the word for the African horizuntal-hurned sheep | 0 tris tro^rlvj/kitA umy Lc 
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the specific figure of that sheep or the genera] figure of the hide uf nn 

anirnd tvliich Serves ns determinative for ijuadrupeds of till kinds* and even 

t\*r Futir-fmsted reptiles. Of course nm&L of Lhe r.ommcrfi detertniurttiYes are 
specific *w geo end according to their use. The following examples are very 

frequent: ^ determinative of proper adiue-9 of men: || ditto of women; 

determinative of peoples; of earing; or speaking; ^ uf sitting; 

of falling; ^ of violence. 

.V single sign may mmbitif all the fimoLions of word-signs, phonograms, mid 
i!e term irmtives. 

As regards word-signs, in geutM the Mimiectinh of the meaning of the ward 
witli the picture is obvious enough once it in pointed out ; but there nit* often 
iliffeultiee in discovering it, tlm iirat bring to identify the notion or object 
depicted; the fMrwnd, to find tlie wwd which formed the connecting link between 
the picture and its word-sign value. For instance, the af$n pretty clearly 

a basket when depicted in rolom with the detail of woven rushes; its ww&tfgn 
v nine a b, signifying “ muster," “all,” “a witii/' “ melt/' has long been recognised, but 
out of all the long miles of hieroglyphic and hieratic writing that are known 
to 118, the key to tins value is preserved only in a single passage of the Py tutu id 
tests, an,} k is simply this; the name of a rush ticket is nb.L As for tin; t 

m «b . /, it is only the feminine termination of the word, nut a radical letter, 
uti d so can I he neglectcd 

As :l general rule, it i & the rnfit *>f a uiun$, and that in its whortcat form, which 
determines the phonetic value of the sign representing it. Hence, flexional 
consonants are disregarded in the matter. Not only m, blit when a consonant 
is doubled in the twit it is reduced to a single consonant in the derived word- 
sign, at any rule when the latter In used (by transference) as a phonogram. Very 
often also the weak consonants mid &emi-Voweta are thrown out, Tims, e.tf., the 

suupk Wooden hoe, hnn t is word-sign for its name, but ns a 

phonogram has the Wine An—vf. V Aitft, * limd/' etc. t=, n ra]te 

handle, probably 88 or jOO, originally moaning “pull* '■ ufa* j s alphabetic 
Tor simply 8. a, f, n elope of ground, from the root if or tjy » Ixr high/' is 
alphabetic simply for >/. 

It lias often been anppoaed that the Jigyptiau alphabet was rwrepkonk in 
nrigiti, m., that the lust sound in the mane of the pictured object or subject 
was chosen an the alphabetic value of the sign. Some Co;.tic names swmed 
to favour this theory, hut a knowledge of the early kuguage haw overtlirewu 
the few uerephouic derivations which had been propostsl, mid him already in 
some eases revealed the true derivations, showing that the values of the nlplifllwtiu 
eig&s were obtained in the same way as those of the liililemln. Dm the sidy^’t 
is still obscure in many of its details, 
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Ae tlic Egyptian roots scldoui I’xtfiSi! three loiters, there was 3 title-* need 
f yr W i>Kfeaign* of tom than three tetters, and none for phonograms of more 
than two. There is, however, odd phonogram of ubseM* origin, used for a gram¬ 
matical ending only, which possibly contains three cou&miuuts, namely, the eagle, 
ftftF* 

Having thus indicated the nature of the Egyptian writing and something 
of the uses and origins of the signs, let us consider IftMy what changes took 
jihtce during the thirty or forty centuries for which we have menu mental evidence 
of its use. If we compare the short inscriptions of the First Dynasty, which 
Professor Petrie 1ms this year found in such numbers at ALydus, with inscrip¬ 
tions of what may In? called the classical jieriod and onwards, even to Homan 
LimeH. we recognise that the system upon which all are drawn up is essentially the 
eamc. Np new principle whatever has bean introduced, The main noticeable 
point of difference is that in the later writing the spelling * i l * [lI "I i]e| , «nd 
consequently the writing is vastly more free ; and while in the First Dynasty, and 
indeed throughout the Old Kingdom, deforniiuutivi* were very sparingly used, 
in late times they abounded. By the lime of the ^ixth Dynasty long texts 
were commonly written mid inscribed, and in the Middle Kingdom the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic system hail assumed its mosL perfect shape for clearness and neatness, 
Apart from certain nrobaisfcic revivals or lapses into vulgar inodes, this was the* 
form which henceforth served a* the model for monumental spiling. There 
were, of course, jierfoda of decline, during which writing suffered much. Monu¬ 
mental hieroglyphs being at a discount, the origins of the signs were forgotten: 
but lieriods of prosperity, by reviving the demand for decoration, restored the 
art of hieroglyphic writing nearly to the height from winch it had fallen. In 
the great decline of taste under Ptolemaic and Homan ntk the inscriptions arc 
crowded with fantastic inventions of new values and new signs. 

As for cursive wilting, this was practised i& far back as the First Dynasty ; 
by the end of the Old Kingdom it was freely used, and persisted for religious 
texts into Ptolemaic times ft is known to us i j ii'KKJTlc. Alxnit IflOO B.C, 
a small and highly developed cursi ve known as I'EJliiTJc begun Lo he employed 
mid con tin iu:d in use for business purposes until Egypt. under foreign ruler:, 
liecaiuc bilingual, Then it beenme manifest that the simple Greek alphabet, 
with Its fidl notation of vowels ami phonetic spelling, had great advantages over 
the vowel-less and clumsy groups or tile native script. In the second century 
a,d. astrologers and others, who were probably not natives of Egypt. essayed 
to render the Egyptian language in the Greek diameter with the aid of u few 
signs lioiTowetl from tho demotic alphal*et to express special Egyptian sounds, 
Hindi us dj r Ueh, hh,f, and hard h. Tims the foundation* of Com writing were 
laid. This change was significant of the waning power of the old religion, and 
in the fourth century a.d, Christianity, triumphing over paganism, quickly 
exterminated the ancient system of writing altogether, and Coptic Iwearae 
uni vernal 
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. .. .."f 1 ***** « Mr- Arthur Kvsns in mM , mm wen),I j, w 

. nS • V " eSlt ' V ' »*"**V* ih. here m ivgerds 

il n, wy <> anting; lint its yet we lustra no dear evidence ilmt Kaviitinn 

wr. ins was „«», bnrrewed from nr l«n*rd b, any eonntr,. outside ,1,'JMin 
■ • 'j kj utJH[ am! commerce twcnsnawOJy can-fed it into Syria, A#ia Minor 

! * ,Wt ‘ k r,blKls 0,1,1 elsowhew - buL ™'g foil to find it established Lywjmre W 0i ,j 
^ 111 I- «l« *M* it quires, t, 

" ,W “ y IuiV f mmIe “• important advance in a form of «fe J1|f tie 1, mjj kjl0WU ’ 
ne e. It the early denes „ writing 

vH'. 1 sc>lf - It >» vuiuua that during the whole of tfte Jifetom period it fuLl 

« Ja w’ “n "™ “, rain *• ^ * «• «■«; yet it certuinlv has tin, 
uppoLiitince of being cnbwJ y native to the valley of the Sifc 

hroJT^tL* 8 *7 a> , bC 111 tht ' m ° Vy 0f t!u ' WOiId »» at 

1 i ?T mi0 0Ught Ujftt tlie bo,rowed it* alphabet 

2 i « - 7 **. . "* “ '«“r™ •» rceonletl t 

' IS .** aU r* “*«- «*« * entirely byjJStl 

U I , : u l ’* &„'H>toui wntieg may lie exainhied wiili interest as an nniiiiio 
U re,. , tlie history of writing in general. fill(1 „ it . wdl.devd3 
M.ript fully preserving its pictorial origin. Ti.e decorative mstiun of L 
latifit as well as their conservative iiatore, 1«J them to the pictures 

^ f? 111 iU mWam fortoonaanS 

Mnn.jinliiiiiinn systems .lures of ph-torhil, J lhs JL, 

'■lear. h« it is OenteU wh.tl.er there origins cm eve, U „ 1 ' 

m 2°'Z '"' ll '“““f ul0 " 1 *•“” “ t ™y few wees. The ronisins t/tln' 

lit Itv system msy ituimito n history jrerhsp, L | lul tlli . 

Lrelsn InereglyfUee we ho,w win seen yield u,ei r kp v t„ the Jg &T 

«s to " , a *** t ‘ !,c *° rdn,i " «i»n.i.ieiei, 

- J feis'r-xirzz 
isir.; - s.rs=r - 

ot l%™,d! '“Ld™ ^ t ° t " <, d “^" , ' hW ' k,aki,, S pleee in III. position 
... PWWegied study Of Egyptfen, nurl 

on, ..,Zrr ;S ,r :T h « ™tni 

»'* t 5 " ”? - -.*■ 

the reels of Egyptian wonls in the vast „,‘,i, jrilv r ^f5 ’ “ " l ” P"™ "'“I 

trilitomL In this, as in olh&t uoin^ t J .*' U lliStftUC ^ **” 01 periods 
iitieblit times, lias many ariulthiripj to r ri ^Tti ^ ^pcciaily in 

Iflmseif to uajert that it a Dari. I v " t ^ 1 i& Cai,tlfJ,lti Eefluco permits 

«t pnacat knownt ,l Z ^ ^ that monVrnnnta 

to its, Egypt,™ «** . Satnitfo language. Ho consider, that 
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it was imposed on Ml Arrian (people by u small body of conquerors, and that 
it changed so rapidly in pronunciation that few obvious connections with Semitic 
aiv now seen in its vocdiukn', while the Semit ic doiijiigstioiiiil forms were general)} 
replaced by periphrases. The accumulating proof of w.uae such historical rela¬ 
tionship of the Semitic and Egyptian tongues must greatly a fleet our ideas of the 
early history of civilisation. 

Having established the know!edge of %p-|rti<m grammar, the great Berlin 
School is now devoting its energies to the formation of an exhaustive verbal 
index to the inscriptions and papyri—exclusive of demotic and Coptic. This 
work, now in its third year, is bring carried out, on a very ingenious plan, with 
tlio view of ultimately publishing from it a complete dictionary. Besides the 
German stall, two English students, one Dane, and one American are now engaged 
in tho undertaking, and more workers will co-operate aa time goes on. Already 
some striking results have been obtained. When this great task is completed, 
Egyptian philology will indeed have been placed on a linn footing. 




ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEWS AND MISCELLANEA. 


Readers of the Journal aye invited to communicate any tte*r f ac i s c f ^pedrd interest 
lehich noiie under their notice. Short abutrcuils of* or extinct* from, tetters trill 1# 
ptihUtfhed at the tlis-rnthm of the Editor. Letter# should he marked 11 Jfit&dlnnett ** mid 
iiddn^ed to Th r Bee?Mtuy t o, Hanover Square* W. 


EXPLANATORY NOTICE- 

T - facilitate inference, :ind &o to mcren$e the naorulnoi--. of these “ AjSTOTOiV'LOiiic.kL 
Review* anu AUscci^IGGa/ 1 t ho Council of the Ah thrapological Institute has 
authorised the following amendments in their farm. 

Til the firait place* ouch item will be provided in future with marginal catch- 
titles in clarendon lype, giving the name of the Author of the note, or of the 
work under review* and also the subject to which the net a or review refers, Each 
item will further bn provided with n marginal number, by which it she aid In? 
quoted, £n stead of by the page number-. 

Its ibe* second place, the ' s Reviews and Miscellanea " will in future be printed 
with a separate pagination from that of the rest of the JaurmL ThU will permit 
the whole the 11 Reviews and Ali^oelluni a h ‘ in porla annual volume to be bound 
up together at ihu end, and m will leave only one place where short articles arc 
to 1 m? sought instead of two at present. 

in I he plan 1 * f ho sepamte pagination, above d escribed j wilt make it 

jXts&iblo to issue short copies of each aixtoen-page sheet of 14 Reviews mnl 
Miscellanea/ 1 in advance, to an y one who mnv desire to have early information 
of its contents. As it is further proposed to increase the amount id such mutter 
so as to issue one such sixteen-page sheet the Institute thus acquires 

a monthly record or current anthropological work which should be of the utmost 
value not only to the Follows, hut to all English-speaking students of the Science 
of Mum The details of the proposed monthly k*im will bo found m tho nett para¬ 
graph. 

* Man/' A nth ropological Institute. 

Afn^j, a Monthly Rtmrd oj A nthmpol&tfUiMil $t\eutr m pniMuhud under the direct j 
Hon of the Authrapologtroi Imtilute of Gr&it Britain nnd Inland. Imperial 
8 vo. 1C pages monthly from January, 1901, Published by the Anthropologi^l 
Institute, 3 t Hanover Square, Li union, W. 

Under the above liilc, the Council of the Anthropological Institute proposes 
lo establish si Monthly Record of progress in the various branches of the Study 
cf Man, I Is contents will include coutHbatfema to Physical Anthropology, 
Ethnography, and Psychology; the Study of Language and ihe earlier stages 
of Civilisation, fndtirtty, and Art; and the History of Sodnl Instfhations and 
of Moral nml Religious Ideas, 
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These various branches of study will be ferofctod more fully, ini proportion as 
they are lets adequately provided Tor in existdog periodiculp. t!tassiml Philology 
und Antiqintie^ f«>r example, mid tlm History of European CSviliaation, which Is rive 
m-ognised organs of their own already, will be treated only from the strictly uathro- 
pologicnt standpoint \ nnd F conversely, prominence will he given to tlwn oilier 
studios, auuh bb Prohisioric Anritnlogy, and the History of non-European CalturcS, 
which (in this country at ail events) have not hitherto hud n periodical record 
of their own, Special note mil be taken, throughout, of those in 1 TCstigat&ms which 
don! with the origins and the earlier stages of those forma of civilisation, which have 
eventually become dominant., and of the races among which they have arisen and 
developed. 

Each number of ^ JIajs ’ 1 wM consist of Ifi imperial 8vo pages l.r.fc, of the 
aite find style of printing of the pftgo nn which this note is printed}, with 
occasional illiTstrationh in ihc texts blether with a full page plate p^duccil by 
collotype, lithography, or other such process 

The content* of +i Maw," like tttaw? <d the - l Anthropological Reviews and 
Miscellanea +r out of which it grew, will include:— 

L Original articles and nnte^ on current researches and controversies: 
coufciiicrable space will bo devoted to inquiries and correspondence. 

2, Reviews of recent piiblications and critical summaries of the principal 

monographs in Journals and Proceedings of Societies* 

3. Reports of the meetings o£ learned Societies at home and abroad, 

-k Descriptive and critical notices of the acquisitions of the principal 
Museums and of private cu![eetIons H 

Bibliographies, ns complete ns can be made, wiih brief critical summitries 
of vttrioms depart ingots of study in turn - ¥ including foreign publications 
and period leal literature. 

Fur convenience ijf ttrference, each article will l>e fuminhed with catch-tiilr* 
in rinrendem type, giving the subject and the author^ name, and with n dmcinet 
referetice number in tho margin. 

It will lie seen from this brief account, that the object of the proposed publi¬ 
cation is to provide a prompt survey of the work of existing organisations j to serve 
as a centre of communication and discussion to a number of small groups of workers 
in many ilcITV j re-nt departments of the Human Scmneoa ; and lo bring within their 
reach n concise sunmiury, at frequent intervals, of the work which h being done 
in I ho fields which border on tiieir nun. 

Afi already indicated^ u Max 1 will be published by the AnUu-opologicul Instituted! 
Gj-eat Britain and Ireland, and will b* obtainable at its a (Ecus, 3 ? Hanover Squaw* 
London, W., on the following terms 

1- By Fellows uF the Institute, post free* at the late of six pc nee a nnmber t 
or at an annual subscript tori of six shining*. kinds Follow will, of 
cimrse, continue to receive as before, utid in considers e,i^d of his ordinary 
Kuhseripunii, to the Institute, a complete copy of the half-year*;? number^ 
of 11 Maic + i+ at tho end of each half-yearly part of the JuurtutL 
± Uy Societies and Institution*; which undertake to distribute not le*3 than 
fifty copies to their own members, at the rate of 7*. GJ. per annum. 
It is believed that manj Societies, which have no monthly bulletin of 
their own, may be glad to avail themselves of thi* opportunity of earlier 
publication of their proceedings than their own fuller but less frequent 
reports can supply: and if will accordingly ho a settled paliev to 
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cultivate snob pillions both with Societies and with existing -TournnIs, 
as may facilitate this result, 

“1 By the general pnhlic at the rate of erne stilling a number, or n£ an Annual 
subscription of ten shillings. 

The first mi robor of "Max " will be published in January 1 1601, and the Fellows 
of the Institute are invited to use their beat endeavours to secure for the new 
depart ore the support which its objects deserve. 


Proceedings. Anthropological Institute. 

A Summary o/ tJu Fr&rfnUwjs &f Hu J uthropoJogtca} In$iitute of Great Enfant n 
dJ tid Ini a ml: January^Jum y t 1600. ^ 

Ordinary Sir?tin fa January !>rt* I Oc>J- —-M r. C. H. Head. F+S.A., President. in I ho 
Chair. The Minnie of ihe lust Meeting were read and signed, Messrs. Holt and 
WfclhaiiEC were appointed Auditors. 

PrufeEL'iOr Flinders Petrie's paper, iS Sequence* in Prehistoric RettmiiW wa /3 
taken na read. It is printed in full m tliis Journal* vol* xxtac (N.S. h), pp. 2&5-3Q-L 

Mr* II. M. Chadwick, of Clare College, Cambridge, read n paper on "The 
Oak and the Thunder-God/' which was discussed by Messiv. W, Gowland T SL J. 
WnlhoafiOt Dr. Kingston, Mr* Q. M- Atkinson, and the President. ]t is printed in 
full in this Journal (vof. ixx, pp. 22ff). A vote of t banka to Mr* Chadwick was 
carried uoammously. 

Dr. Kings Eon Communicated ki Notes on some Caves in the TZitEikanoa or 
Outeniquu district, non r Kujsim, South Africa, and the objects found therein/' and 
exhibited a number of object which hr hnd collected, mid also lantern slides of 
native* and peenca in South Africa, The ^jSbres” arc printed in full in this 
JfttiTitnl (voL XXXt pp. doff)* 

Mw f- C Shrubsnll contributed L ‘ N<de^ on Skeletons found in the T’Zitiikama 
ansi Knynnii Caves/' to which Dr. Garten added some further remarks. A vote of 
thanks to Dr. Kingston and Mr. Shrnbsull was carried Lnismiinou&ly + 

AnrwaJ Met'tiirgi January JSOfA,, 1SKHX—(See J^tirnaK vaL xxx, p h lff H ) 


Ordinary SItesting, February I31A. 1PH0-—Mr. C- IT- Read, F.S,A. t President t a 
in the Chair, Tho Minutes of the Inst Sleeting were road and signed. v 

The elec Linn waft announced of Dr. F. P- Moreno, Prafessor Baldwin Spencer* 
and Dr. F. Dupont, a* Honorary Fellow* of tho Institute. Messrs. J, W. Crowfoot* 
H.A., and L. tk Fame It, MJL # were elected Fellows of the Institute. 

Mr. W. L. H. Duckworth read si note mu the Congress of the German and 
Viennese Anthropological Society held In Lindnu in September* 1699, which is 
printed in this Journal val* xxix i X.S. ii), p. 31 k 

Dr. Reginald Koetllitz read bis “Soto* on the Somali, Gatin, Abyssinian, and 
Shnngulla People, and their Manner and Customs/' which wore illustrated by Inotem 
slides and are printed In abstract in this Jm rmil (voL nx t p, 50f) + The paper was 
discussed bj Messrs. Riivenstdn, Lewis, and orlrnts, and a vote of thunks to Mr, 
KocHlitx was carried unanimously. 

Ordinary Meeting March lW h 1900.—Mr C. H. Rend* F.S.A., President, a 

Ju thtiCbuirn The Minuter of the last Meeting were read and signed. • 

The election was announced of Mr. Wm, McDougnll m a Follow of the TnsUtnl« 4 
On behalf of Mr. E. S. Knrtknd, the Secretary exhibited and explained a lantern 
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slide of n, war god from Bonn* in the Congo State, now in the Leiden M'.isettm, The 
President noted that a very fd^jlaf one was in tljo eoltuefion of ML- Mury Khigsh-y. 

Mr. A, L. Lewis read a puper on tl Tltr Stone Circli p of Scotland/* which wn- 
discussed by the President. Mr. Gowhnd, Dr. Gnrsott, and Mr. Gamin-*. It ife> printed 
Lo this Journal (vol. xxx, p. SVtjfF). A rote of thanks to Mr. Lewis was curried 
xmantmonsly, 

Mr, *L L. Myres exhibited a series of photographs and lantern slides of the 
MegnUtMo buildings of Malta and Gos&o* 

r Ordinary ATretiu^ Mctrzh u I7ih f 1900. — Mr. C. tl. Head, F.S.A., President, in 

^ Hir Choir* The Minutes of the last Mooting were mod and signed* 

The election of Dr- W, H- R. Rivers and Mr. T, V. Hodgson, as Fellows of 
the Institute; was announced. Tho Secretary rend a list of the books presented to 
the Tnsiitnte since the Inst Mooting* 

Tlr, A, Cr Haddon* FJl.S., and Mr. Charles Hose exhibited and osphiinei.il n 
otiMki' of Inn tom plnte*, illustrating 11 Native Life and Customs irt Sarawak:. 3 " A 
dLcusstou followed in which Mr, Ho.tp stinted, in un»r tu Mr, Myn -, that he die! rot 
consider ihai the people of Sarawak wen: r^mribat^ A vote at thunks t.o Pn^Asor 
Hadden and Mr. Wofie was carried mmijiiiitiusly, 

C Ordinary Meeting, April 2-Uh T IflCKX — Mr- CL IL Read. F.S.A., President, in the 
^ Chair. The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

The election of Mr. Anthony sIkin^ E.A., u* a Follow of the Jn^Litutt, was 
iiunommod. The Secretary Lead a ILl of LhM:- presented to lLie- Institute since the 
last Mooting. 

Dr. J£. R. Eivera read n paper oa | C A Genoalogical Method of Collecting Social 
and \ Ltal Stjuihti^. whii-h be hod pmetised in Tocre* StrniU and British Now 
HoiHttr The paper is printed in fall in this Journal (voj, m, p. 74). 

Di t . A p t-. tbiddoTn I R.S., dcflCrilied o number of Inutf-m slides ii lust rating the 
milieu industries of Torre® Stsnulh and British SW Guinea (-:£ ■Jharmif, vol xxs, 
MiraJfajiAf, AW. 72-3, ami *Aropn Journal, xvi, p, 4145). The paper was di^ensaed 
by Mr, G. L. Gomme, Dr. Japp, Mr. Gowland, and the President, and n vote of 
I hanks to Dr. Rivers and Dr. N addon was earned unnniiiioQKly, 

Mr J. L. Myrtfs read portion of it latter [com Mr H Arthur J, Evans describing 
the important discoveries made by the latter in Crete* 

y Ordinary X etiwj, May lVh, lf>l)0. Mr. C. H. Read, K,S,A. T President. in the 

* Chair. The Minutes of the lost Meeting wore read and signed. 

The election wa* announced of Professor W M, Flinders PetHo and Mr. ("i. 
Saligmann n» FcHnwi of the Institute. 

The President called attention to the great loss the instUuk' had sustained 
lijf the death of Liantcnant-Crcnetu] Pitt- Hi vers, who had been twice its President, 

Thu Secretary aranmuiteated a nine by Mr. P. Uaverdetd, F.F.A-, “On CerUlitt 
Objects of Chalk from 11 Rjmnno-British Fite at Clativill.-, Hants. r ‘ The 
co minimi cation urn* dupnnd by Professor Tyior, Mr. W, Gotland, ,\f r J. A Hen 
Brown, and the Prwident, uritl it was agreed that there was no evidence of honum 
nvrkmaiiflbip on rlio oh joe Is which wore t xldbited. 

Wf; J ^ BroWl - PC'S, ™ad a ^per *• On Stone freplemcnts Pi lcll ; rll 
Itdatid, 1 which us jmntcd in r«f[ in ibis J-unviI (vdl. six, [u 83fFj. Th u T, aper was 
discussed by Professor Tyior. Dr- Montelias, Meat*, llonarth, GowUnd, Rudki and 
Lewis. A vote of thanks t.. Mr, Allen Brown win t^irrte‘1 tuifcoicncuiBlv 
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Mr. H, SLopea read :i paper Si On some nmdflgsified Stunt Implement*;/* and 
exhibited lantern slides and a largo delete ion of dint Implements frem Iris own 
collection, The paper will ba printed sii full eil this Journal. After n brief 
discus# hm u rote of tbanks to Mr. Stopca mis carried nnpnimonaly. 
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OttiiWjr^ Meeting, Mmj 2JkA, 11*00.—Mr- C\ H r Read, F.S.A., President. In 
the Chair- Tli ti Mine tea of She lust Meeting were read and signed- 

The election was ammuneod of Dr. A. H. Jtipp, LL.D., FjLShE,, as a Eel low 
of the Institute. The Secretary rend a list of books presented since the last Meeting. 

Professor Oscar Moutolins. of Stockholm, gave a discourse on " The Earliest 
Coiiiin axil cations between Italy and Scan dioa via,” which is primed in fall in litis 
JtiurjivI f voL *xt r ji. Discussion was carried on by the President and Messrs- 

Meres and Lewis. A vote of thunks to Proffer Montalm* Wits carried anar/mously, 

E..'nt.*rtlinnnj ..Ify/bi^, June n*/j, l&QO;— Mr. I k K- Read, F.5.A.. President. q 
in the Chair. The Minutes of the Inst Meeting were road and signed. ^ 

The Secretary read a letter from Sir, Arthur J. Evans, giving further details of 
the recent discovery of Mycenaean rcmfiins in Crete. 

Dr. J. 0. 1.Saigon read n pipe) tm “The Metric -System of Identification used in 
Great Britain/ 1 ivbicli is printed In full in tL*s volume of the Jour.'^d. The paper wad 
discussed by Mr. Mftdvar, Colonel Care la, Mr, Francis Qaltou, Major Clayton, Sir 
»l_ Crichton Browne, and .Mr. Coffin, A vote of thanks to Dr. Garson was carried 
iiniLnimously. 

iirdiuarfj llwjtutj, Jam llJfft, 1900-—Mr C. H. Head, F.S.A-, Prosidtmt^ In j 
[tie Chair. T lie Minutes of tlio previous Meeting were read and signed. * ” 

Dr. ,L Itamker, L dim E-bin of t ho Jurdm des PJhnttfS, Peris, nnd all Honorary 
Follow of the Institute welcomed by the President in suitable terms. 

Tito Secretary exhibited, on. behalf of Mr. H. Swaiiuimi Oowpcr, a primitive 
figuring from A dull a, in Asia Elinor, and pointed nut its resemblance to the 11 owh 
[heed figures' 1 diseovei-i-ii by Dr. Sdillematin at Troy. The figurine will be described 
nnd figured in this Journal. 

Mr. B. H Pain rend ft piper by Mr. W. L 11. Duckworth and himself 11 On a 
contribution to Eskimo Ciamology/ p width wm disease hy I Jr. Deniker, Dr. Carson, 
Mr. Duck worth, Mr. Shrtfhsnll, And the President, and is printed in full in I hi* J/turnt’d 
(voh xxx+ p F L25). A vote of thanks to ihe joint authors of the paper was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. W. L. II. Duckworth read a paper b *0u a collection of Crania, with two 
skeletons, '<f tin- Mori-ori, or u, bon gin os of tho Chatham Inlands; with ll note on some 
Cniuia. from ihe sama islands in. the Museum of ihe Boy a l College of Surgeon*/ 1 
which La printed in full in this Journal 1 - (vol. m r p, 141 ) R nn& waa discuasod by 
Dr. Garmon. Mr. Sbrahaidl, Eyml the Prrrideut. Mr. ^hrnhiiall exhibited n eeries of 
drawings of Onmia of sinkitar raocs. A veto of thanks ta Mr. Duckworth was 
carried unanimously 

Mr. John Gray, B.Sr.j rend a paper by Mr. James Tocher ond himself ** On ihe 
Physical Cbureetariatics of School Children and Adults in East Aberdeenshire/' which. 
Ip printed in full in this Journal (voh sis. p r W&). A vota of tlianks to the joint 
authors of the paper w T as carried LmanimouBly H 

AMtamiiSwicn.^—For reports of the MeciiDgs of the AuthropologicjsJ lustitate 
in the mouthy of November and December, *cc below* Xcl 12KK 
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Anthropological Lantern Slides, Antliropn Institute. 

jj Begulntim* for the Vte of the Lwn Cotteti^n of Lantern *>rg awW, 

%fie AnfjbvjKiJ^tcn-f Imtitute qf Gnat Britain nt*d Ireland and lrj (he 
Fotkl&r* Social#. 

I is order to encourage the study of iiuthropulogical subjects, atsd to provide 
teneiieivs and lecturer*. with suitable illustrations, with the minimum expense* the iwo 
Mjciofciefi above named haw appointed a joint comes I t tee to organis.* a Ldiwi Collection 
cj r Anthropological Lantern Slides, Lpi- the use of the tnumbera of the- two societies in 
the first placet and at so of feauhm and toe turtle wIin arc tiui members. 

The Joint Committee bus issued the fullouing regulations i'or the ti-r of tin 
*HlIvjs, which coinc into force lh October* HJlXJ:— 

L Tha Inn torn slide collect Id n shall consist nf slide* which are (tr) the prupeify 
of iudlvitlLiiils^ deposited on loan, every depositur to Irnvir the loan. Lee <J ch-irye, of 
five slide* in evciy year* in respect of every sSide so deposited ; (t) The property uf 
the Folklore ^u<rioty ; (e) the properly of the Authrcjpijtei/Uul Institute. 

2, The slide* shall be Availably for use. tinder the conditions kureiunffcer specified, 
l j> j 1 yy 11 l+- n i bora of 1.1 1 e Folklore i^oci u ty am I jm - ml ie i - of the A t \ s I >o I ioi i 1 1 i t li s c 
who skidl be responsible for the safe return of the elides borrowed, or for 1 then 1 
replacement in case of Joss dr damage; (&) by imp-members, introduced by u member 
of one or other society, who shall be i^potunMc for the safety and return of the 
ididt-s. Hut slides may be hired by non-meuihci^ wily in certain entitL fr'ta MnLiible for 
lecture purgmsea- 

J. The hStiEeu. *hiiU be kept, fur the present, in the room* of the Aiilhiopelogieul 
] natitute, nod fcbnll be under *he charge of tbo Assistant Sccrelur y, who fill all acini 
them nut and receive them back os required. 

k The rate of hire for member*, not taping drpodnn^ *W1 hi- threepence [her 
slide prepaid* exclusive of postage-, but one penny per >.lide shall be remitted if the 
slides 313*0 received bnek within three days from the it despatch from the rouum of thr 
Institute 

5. The rate of hire for non^membera ahull be Eve t-hilllng* n dozen prepaid: 
together with a de|j<>Kit ol live shillings ns guarantor 

The Co] lee lion consist* at parent of between one hundred and two hundred 
elides, covering a variety of subjects. Tito thanks of tbo Joint Committed are duo 
to a number uf Follows and others who have generously contributed to the collection 
already; Ln particular to Dr. A. C Haddmi* F.Tt.S., and to the Au( lire pi i logical 
Photographs Committee of tbo British Association lor the Town of a number of 
valuable negatives; utid to Mr. K. S- JhuUaud stud Mr. EL kh iSiibu* for their gif l* of 
ididu^ Fellows of the Institute an* tunicd iu imlat, by gift or deposit of slides, and 
by lIic luiin of a tii table negitivn*, in making it mow complete mid mote gear rally 
usefnl. A subject t-niiilogue of ibe whole Collectioa uSD be published in due 
couhj*h 


Anthropometry; General, Biver^ + 

The communication which follow^ from Dr W. H. R Rivcrsij of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, Iuls bt-cn imdci the consideinLion of the Council ul ibe 
Anthropologic*] Institute:— 

lfc Nearly every year tUL-mbera of savogt or barbarous races ore exhibited in London 
in large anmliers. At pruscut, little or nothing is done to ntiHse the anthropological 
uuHcnul which is thus brought to our doors r although m i^iher ifenntm^ uni 
espeeialiy in Cvcrnuiuy, much useful work hu* been done. 
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11 I have no doubt that the proprietor* of nilubitfotia wots Id bo much more ready 
to grant facilities for investigation to the representative* of a Mientilic body titan to 
private iudivjduals, and I therefore wish to anggeit to the Council of the An!]ir(t. 
pofpgicxil lust it ate that some steps might bo taken to farther the organization of work 
In this field, 

**it seonsb to me LknL much would be gained if tbs proprietors of exhibition* 
would allow accredited repine ill aiivc* of tlio Institute facilities for iuTostiEmtiosi 
during hunts wkcii tin.- exhibitions arc not upmi Id the public* and it csjtcciully 
lUrirublo that Ike facilities should L- given moo alter Ibe arrival of the natives in 
England bo fort i key have liyeu rained fur jinrpost^ of scientific study by the Ur it s^h 
public. 

14 Any hums nr-, which itii^hs U l taken need not Uivohe die Infill into in imj 
expenditure. as tln L inrcr^jai'y expenses for reward#, etc., would probably be willingly 
defrayed by Lbc individual workers/ 1 

The L-oanvil of the Anthropological Institute hns accordingly resolved to make 
representatioga!* to Ibo proprh-Lora of mioh exhibitions mid to is^ue luttsrc of 
irilmlLEciion to quaJiHciL idiaurvei-s wLiu wish for special facilitits. 1 isfuroutt lo u rm to 
the arrival of unlives for exhibition should Ihj Horn to the dike of tbo Institute, 
y. Hanover Square, W, 
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OBITUARY 

Mary Kingsley. Toulmin Smith, 

Wi#t .Vary It. /uw^%, l',U ft /wav, litU). iWimimicutcd 

by Miss ITouhuin ^swills. 

Thin remark ft h!o w r oman H whose untimely death on otd June hs*t ii a looa iu 
science ami humanity, wsis liom in October lt9j'2 t aL Islington, her parents removing 
the following v-eur to Kighgntc* umr Lundim. where tluy remained till 187-L Her 
father, George II Kings ley, brother to Cbarh* and Henry Kingsley, w a doctor 
who travelled and ii& hk daughter shows in her charming Memoir; lie wns above all 
thing* imbued with I lie love of nature nnd natural object. From her childhood 
upward* Mary was amf-Esi book#, chiefly j?cicaiific T —frequently inferred to on receipt 
of the traveller's letters—of which uhc became an omnivomits reader; while lier 
mot her 1 '* numerous pets—cats, dogs nnd birds—nnd n rambling garden claimed her 
pructknl care ainl love for vmrs, utology md Mtnml history she eagerly took 

np modern works on ethnography and anthropology—Darwin. Huxley, and Tylor hrr 
musters, She pursued with Ardour the study of utttlijwnitkp and German, and dived 
into the mysteries of chemistry and electricity, At Hex ley Heath,, where the family 
lived for ft fow years, she bftmmc acquainted wit Is the elect rieiim. C. F. Vurlcy, but in 
Cambridge, where they removed about IPS I the op port uni liesGf study nnd discussion 
which tshe eo joyed apahloti bur tu umbo excursions into many subjects a I tractive tu 
her independent mind, licvotbn to her invalid moihcr and anxiety lor her father's 
health weighed heavily mi her capable powoi-a for soinu yean*, till in the spring of 
lhay both jrns^ed away. A vjnii to the Cmomcs shortly sifter restored kertona 
and gave her a taste of the joy of explqrathm into untrodden rugioos* for even here 
she did net content herself witis the huutca pnth^ Hemoving to London with her 
bmtlier, sho formed a plan of going tu the coajat of West Alrim tu itudy fow and 
religion aitsong the native*, and as I lie BJimo time undertook a commissi q si to collect 
freihwater figh and in^cta for the Britssh Slust-um. blurting in IS 1 M with ft sm&o 
of freedom, wise v hi ted St + Haul dl? Lou null. Labe udu t and other pluees T and ret ur nod 
caily m ike follow nig yciir T bringing valuuhk coHc 4 iLitm t uniung wlikk were ninny 
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»ew specif gathered amid dangers and difficulties in countries unexplored before* 
In high spirits and health she gathered her forco9 and started it second time Sn 
December! 1894, ascended the Bunny and Qgowo rivers, anti dim bad the Cameroon*! 
mid after a year's absence, brought back iivntiy valuable additions to her cthno. 
graphical and ether collect mils, together with b Lores of information carefully noted. 
The two voluiuca Travel# m H>W Africa (1897) uiid W&t African Studies (1899) 

contain her roennl of the results of these journeys \ hit inf til of Humour illuminating 
the no nuns- study, they are authorities un the sobjeut todav. Tin tm roller's a hi [I lies 
and iutre|ndity were recognised with gratitude by the West African trader*, anil agon 
itttracked public; tioiu-e; alio lectured widely on many sides of Wesl African life, 
especially ihairing to make known this principles of African law- nod religion and pro¬ 
perty, which hhc did at Oxford, in 1897, and at Bristol (liefore the British Association) 
in 1693. Siio read a paper on the IA Perish view of the human sou! tp to i he Folklore 
Society in June, 1897, and was elected a member of the Anthropological Institute in 
June, 1898 ; here she rend no paper, bat joined in discussions on West African riohjccts 
(March and April, 1899). Her unceasing efforts had Important influence for good on 
West African affairs. 

Hrr other published work* are The Sterrj of Wttl Ajrien } no historical resume 
written for H. Marshall and Sou (1899), and a Memoir of her father prefixed to 
m Sport ami Travel r hat recently issued (I9Q0) + a delightful presentment of Oeurgc 
Kingsley, pervaded wtl 3i his daughters humour and t runsparent to her personality. 
On March 28, 1909, she landed at Cape Town, hoping to he of some use during the 
war, and to gather more materials; in Simons Town Hospital she found that nursing 
l ha sick Boon trna Iter Ural rail, and here to the -deep and i mi versa! i-ogre! h-Iic 
succumbed to enteric fever herself on June A She wna buried nt sea on the following 
day by her own desire. Thin was cut short a moat valuable life and a brief career 
of splendid perfbriflfliice: with a character full of womanly tenderness and unselfish* 
ness shr whs able and wise, dealing with great issues from a I urge-mOided outlook, and 
to courage joined the modesty of true genius. West Africa* no less than science* must 
mourn an meal tumble loss. 

Mary Kingsley. _ Kingsley Society. 

A A Thr Proposed Nathmui M&ntiriat to 1/iirj/ 

1“ The desire hm been very widely expressed among Miss Kings Icy T s many 
friends, and among the still larger number of those who knew her through her 
writing* and lectures* to esUhltab a permanent Memorial to tier. 

It is Lu a great measure owing to Miss Kingsley** writings and her absolutely 
unique researches into native custom* and institutions that xo much interest hrts 
recently been taken by thu gmierml public in West Africa, fc^he horedf took a deep 
interest in all that might in any way tend to the improve meat of the eoitditious of life 
in tlint part of tho world, belli of Europeans and of the natives. 

Liverpool, owing to it* very large West African laterMU, wa* frequently vinileil 
by Miss Kiugsley, who there, as also m Manchester, formed ninny dose friendships 
wiLh Lhaao engaged in the West African trade. Immediately alter her death a 
movement was set on foot by certain Liverpool anil Manchester merchants to 
perpetuate her memory by associating her naiuu with a small Hospital for the 
tnaiment of tropical diseases to be established in connect bn with the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, 

Other of Misa Kingsley^ friends dttim that her name should also be nsaod&kil 
with a Society for the study of Native Customs stud Laws, which was her hrsi object 
and occupied the greatest |urt of her time mid energy, null that « Tho Mirj Kicgricv 
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Society of Wist Africa 11 should be establiahed to stimuli! to toticareh smd to ouliuct 
from fill sources information concerning Went Africa. 

Mias Kingsley held that the right way to bring out the full raltie of British 
West Africa U? not in the direction of trying to force European civilisation and 
custom.? oik natives who already have a diffisrcn^if rnrii mentory, social ssystem of fcbeir 
own.. bat first to study this indigenous system, which must to some extent tie sailed 
to its environment rtnd then to select from this, and to develop tho better a ad mate 
useful elements It is briicved that, much in format inn of the required kind a* to 
W*»t African Sociology h* olready on record, scattered through the works of the 
older writers on those parts, a* well ns in more recent backus of travel * in papers 
published hi periodkaK in blue books, and in official report; and a very great deal 
more hihj firill be gathered by Government officials, traders, missionaries, travellers 
and by l lie small bui remarkable band of natives who arc already educated. 

It ia proposed ihnt the u llary Kingsley Society PT §hould employ a trained 
ethnologist, bath to collect and arrange in scientific form the material which is thus 
already on record, and to instituto and direct research for farther material of the 
mmtt sort ; and it h in tended that the Society, after the manner «d the Royal Asiatic 
Society, should periodically publish the result ; which it obtains, and should tlia« 
[ire vide addition a! knowledge by which European relations with Wist Africa may be 
most safely and effectively directed^ with profit both re the natives and to the Empire. 

Several meetings of Mis* Kingsley u friend-? hive been held in London to discus 
I ho matter, and it bus been derided that the memorial should include both the 
Hospital and the Society» and that ru appeal should be made lo Ulc public for support 
lo bath; the flttbsorlpfcions being assigned to etlher the Hospital or to I he Society, 
according to the wish of stibscribene- 

Contributiima for the ' = Mary Kingsley Memorial HoapttoJ ,r should be sent to 
Mr. A, II, Milne, B. 10, Exchange Buildings, Liverpool, uud for the 14 Mary Kingsley 
Society of West Africa 11 to Mr. George Macmillan, St* Martin Street, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C, 

Unless specifically aligned by the donors, nil coutribaiiuot seat to Mr, Milne 
will lie devoted to the “Mary Kingsley Hospital," and those aent to Mt\ Miicmilku lo 
tbe * + Mary Kingsley Sodety of West Africa/' 

The fol towing have consented to act on the Provisional Co in rail tee:—Dr. E. 
Adam; Mrs. Aatrohua; Mr LI. Balfour; DfyC. F. Harford Iktten&by; Mr- J Butty; 
Mrs. Bishop: Sir T. Lander Brunton; Lady Uremtoo ; Count C. do Careli; 
Dr. Carter; Lady Chalmers; Mrs. Clark; Sir Andrew Clarke, G.O.M.tL, C.B. } 
Vkcoiuit Cromer, G.C.IL, G.C M.G.: Major Leonard Darwin; Dr. -I. G. Fraser; 
RL Hon. Sir George Tmubmau Goldie, KlLM.G.; Airs J. T{* Green (Hon Sec + ) ; 
Dr. L\ H- IL GulUomavd; Or. A, C [hidden, F+It.S.; Mr. L. Sidney Hariluid, 
President of the Folklore Society; Mr, John Holt; Mr. J. A. Hatton; Mr. Evrrard 
Im Thnra, C.B., CVM.G* \ Mr, James Irvine; Lmly Johnston; Mr. Alfred L. Jones; 
Her, Dennis Kemp; Sir Allred Lyidl, KC-B-, iLC.LE.; Sir William MacGregor, 
K,CALG-i I Jb&y MacGregor; Mr. Geoqge Haem ■ I ton {Han. Truuaiur); Mr. A, H- 
Milne (Hon. Treasurer) ; Mr. J. L. Myres, Secretary of the Anthropological luetitoto; 
Major Nathan, E-J3.* C*H.<x .1 Mi-. G. W. Neville; Dowager Countess of Pembroke* 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Ulle 1 t.; Mr. Charles BL Read, President of the Anthropological 
Institute; Professor William Kiclguway; Major Ronald Ross; Mr. M. Ling Roth; 
Sir John Smalmsn Smith ; Miss Tuulmto Smith; Colonel J. 0. B. Stepford ; Mr. J. 
St. \d& Strachey; Mr. F- Swanky; Professor K. B, Tylor, F.R.S.; Mte+ Humphry' 
Ward. 
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Oscar Baumann. Felkin. 

i r Oscar liaiuiTirtiHt Fh.lK 2 bth Jim t-. ff.ttih er, l£9U, Contributed by 

13 j { vV, Fvlkin f M.lX f F.ILG.S, 

By the death at Vienna of f)f„ Ommv Bauinumi, who hail been for uni id yearn 
Andrian l-oustil al Zanzibar, ethnology b&s lost ms curnfet student, a careful 
inand n writer nil Hit* unthi optdogv i-f Africu of vou&iderahfo merit. 
UanTcmnn was born fit V ieiinn on the S^lh of June. 18tU=, and his prematura death 
Iras hren greatly regretted by bis friends and is a distinct toss to beicnee lb 
Hi ud ied a t be i prig, w I 1 ere h a g] tut u: l ted us I)ue;! 1 1 r of I*1 1 i I ds- i ji h y. a u ■ ^ after ser v i n g 
an an oflirar in ibe Austrian army and preparing for exploration in Africa, he went 
to the Congo in III-, Lena's company in I8S-V 

After his expedition to the Lower Congo, Baumann went to Fernando 1*0, and 
* if ico Ikon Ik is sphere of work s\ ;ts : mii-fermi ie the cjlnI coust nf Africa, He \uls 
there in I 888 during the rebellion in t bo German territory ■ he visited U&aiTibum for 
the Gcnnati East A Lic&n Company ill 1800; mid be EubsenHonily rnude a journey 
III rough Masai Land to the Victoria Nyanzu. After his appointment Austrian 
CottHn! in Zanzibar^ be invest igated and dettcribed Zanzibar mid the neighbouring 
idnnil*; in foci it was thm work, which hv performed when oat of health, that led to 
Iiik premature decease. 

Apart from Bauimum's geographical work, which was of considerable value, he 
re Edored cons id arable ser vice to anthropology by the careful description* he gave of 
the natives with whom her ciium* in contact. their habits and castoras, dwellings, 
wciipotu?, and impLeinenta. His monograph on Feriinmlu Pu is certainly t be most 
tump]etc which has. ever been written concerning iIiul island and it - inhabitants. ami 
ho strongly advocated Its dcvelupmcub lit* description of the unlives of UkumbmM 
aud the tieighbewntig ili^li iets is e in heed which wr? puMfess, mid the account nd hL 
journey to the Victoria Nyuttza is replete with valuable iiifomintS<m.. 

Buiium un hud great laict and sympathy with the natives- He mo a won their 
eon tide Li co arid was therefore able to get more accurate and detailed information 
respecting their td eaa t Irn u any other tmvelbrft who have been in tiio same districE^. 
Although his investigutions were eju-ried out in great dctaiE T bis writing is concise!, nnd 
ho nmnugea to convoy a very accurate goo oral view of the condition of the people he 
describes. 

Baumann made friends wherever he went by his sympathetic and genial 
disposition. Ho will be greatly mis^d. Hi; died in Vienna cm October 12, 1899 
His piooipal works wen? m fidJuw&:— 1\ 1889s In Dcuitch+0*tofri&Q 
u\i hr nr! f r t A i (i | SyU - t'->un hi . * a n 4nf m i n ■ 4 V if A h*? #’•/< t . 1 11: ■ A 

MtfidiW :«;■ J/j-V? Ittftt StLttzibuy, 1897; Dir twl Vnnh# miuJ i/uc 

!Tf«raci( A7irAl4Trhj#tfifi h 1899, 


AFRICA, 

Algeria; Ethnography* M&clver and Wilkin. 

Ifi of Algerian and. Lubylc objects woe held in tliero^o^ uf ihr 

Anthropological Institute, from Monday, Juno I£ih,to Suttuday, June 2^rA 
feuch mi, exbibitirja is a new departure uis the side of the Institute, aud was fully 
justilled by the result, for a cuiL-hk j rable number of Fellows and others twA lJie 
uptKjrtnnity of studying ihe large and rcpmeritative col lection which was thus put at 
their disposal, unil it \yjh cvciilutdfy found decirubL in keep the exhibit luu open even 
beyond tbu date OLlginaliy aiiimnncvd. 
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Hie objects which worv exhibited were collated during a recent joiirnuy by two 
Fellows of itzcn Institute, Mr. David Randall-MAelver, RJL T Layeook Student of 
Egyptology at Worcester Colk*gv, Oxford, mid Mr. ArUhony Wilkin, B.A** of Kiug P >. 
I'ollePf Cambridge, w'lniso results wilt, it is hoped, be sh< rMj pWed in full before [ho 
Institute and the general public. 

The exhibits coraprUcd 

J. Ohji'cU ff*'m thr Vhmritt Irihtt t*j th\ . I "A.- aunb as (J) tho rotagh 

hLLtuKuicullpottery, undmXimttNj. and of verjvprlittitJvo furon*, which h made by the 
women nod la used for domestic purposes in all thn villages of the Aure> ; (2) epcei- 
mens of nil tile typical kinds of jew diary mode m the Auras Mounimna by the 3tiad 
-i]u. raniEtl]rt, the oietnl for which is obtained from uJd -silver cqiua, wlulj lEm com!. 
which is highly priced, is imported f rom the coast \ (8) wudt-work bugs and cases, 
showing the nativLi ptUrUh; (4) sniilT horn* with incised patterns, wooden wuter- 
botlles, Oiu^, t raps for aiiiainls nod birds, mid so funk 

If uhjvrUfrom tk*: Kubgh' irihud hi Little Kabylia, cast of the Sidmt River, nod ill 
Cn mL Kik]ivlin h near Fort National. (1) The moat intpoHaot exhibit:-; nuiong these 
ji re the specimen* of finely tkeodted pottery, sains classes of which are identical with 
the pottery of the piiiMetoHa Kgyptinua (ciVcli dOOO to oGfJO The iminii fact Lire 

of this pottery is confined to certain villages in t he heart of the moonudn^ The 
exiuLiEEorsj viiited these village^ to obtain their specimens, and studied in detail the 
precedes u£ the manufacture. (2) The brashes und pigments used for painting the 
pottery were .shown, mid utau a series of photographs illustmting the at ogee in the 
history ui the puts. (#) Other exhibit included npodro™ of siLver-vrorik Like those 
from the Alirvs nuJ specimens of woud-euuvin^ und tnoJthi T bu*kel£ P kuive?, etc. 

The exhibits were nocotnpaeied by n largo number of photographs, including :— 
(1) Vie ws tiltJio mountain country, villages , uud house* of these Berber tribes; (£) 
cite arts and industries of tbe people, t*g- s pottery making, fliver-working. spinning, 
weaving, pressing of olive* and manufacture of olive oil, etc.; (3) the dolmen* 
and other incgalUkie tttraamg from four different sites, with drawings of the skulls 
found in the dulmaoR by Geueml Foidhevbe hi hh cxcavntiotni j (1) ani liropologieaJ 
portmltii of n lai'ge nnmber of Berbei^j taken in their own villages. 


Morocco: ef. J.A.I. XXIX (N.S, II), p. 252. Lang, 

I'-hici flrtd Fniric* m Comm uniiNi ted by Andrew I ding- 
U« reading Ur, We^ierotarok's interiisting accooiu of t.bc belkfs of the ** 
people t?f Murooeo Jilnnit Ginn (Jvufft, Anlknxy. fttft. XXIX (X.S, II) j pp. 252 — 2 G^+), 1 
wjl^ struck by the close resemblance of Arab to Celtic su^Mrrfitition. Thu J.iVnw, in 
,i I mast uf I itjaipacls, corrctrpoinl to the People of Pcaeo, oi- Kuirics, of Irish und Scottish 
folklore. Xtiliody* peihaps. h&ri yet tried to derive our fairies from Tutvliiism, und 
Or. Wetttormnrck has reftikd tiint curious theory, a* aj^plicd by Prafe^ur BobcrtfrUts- 
^mith to the Gi*m. In luy humble opinion {ho Gum* aio Fairies, neither more nor 
Ions. Poubtlesn tlioy arc taueh older Lhan lilam, or Christkuity T hut t hi' Arab 
account uC Girttf, Hits the Scotch theory ef fairit^j U bfluvuced by the pro veiling 


religion. Dr* Westernssfck writes. 11 The ^unin form a special mcc uf beings, cividtcd 
bclurts Adam. In various respect^, however, they wo like men They cut and 
dnak, they propaguto iboir specie^ they are subject to death. . , a They even 

form sexual QVsmoatixukA with men* 3 * 

Let un compare the Her. Robert KhkV account of (he Fairies (ctnra LGIKl}. Mr + 
Kirk + s Sacrct Cvnunonmtatih of Eht4 t Fami* T muf Ftiing* was edited, front a MS. 
by Swit, in lb Id. umi by umdf, in 1603* "The Sill , . * me aak! to he 
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of h middle nature hot wilt Man and Angel* , , T boy have Children, Marriages* 

niul l J- eniIts even ils wf. . „ They are atfturly s^eii by men of Second Sight to eat 

at Fu*trait and Banquet;]. . There bo many fair ladies of ibis aerial order, 

which do often try id with young men * * in the quality of lightsome 

prffJTMWipft ” 

far* l!i eiip the £o' : ' a ml tlio Fairies are identical. Tho ■!>-■. at Fox, live 5 it 
mi old fori. So lhey do in Ireland, to this day T and Mr. Kirk mentions that t3 icy 
abide in fbe mutes. or mounds, near churches. Such m<>us. hard by 1.1 it clmt^h, nibjt 
oi Si. JolnTs Town of Dairy, Far tom and HnliintckuuLnn. in Galloway, being the bates 
uf »indent fortified dwelling*. “Their native country 1 ,h below ihc earth/’ k nya Dr* 
Wi^tennnrek. “Tim earth being full of cavities or ctdb/ p «ays Mr, Kirk, lt these are 
thoir ordinary dwell ings * The jfaua u live in tribes or nations, of which ouch has 
its fiflkmi/ “Thu taiiri'-s live in Tribes and Order*/ 1 msd tlio Fairy king and queen, 
“rm&tocratical rnler?,” aru known to everybody. ** The £ftu?i . , may assume 

almost any ah&j]c they like." The Fairies “gravel* in different schapes/’ says Kirk. 
Whirls of sand or dust arc caused by fifths They are also attributed, an Scotland, to 
Fairies, wdio rido f enuring ebe frmriuifoji, to the cry of “ Tioiae imd Ilattoek*" The 
jftotin produce disease™ by shouting arrows, Su do Kirks Fairies, “ Tlicir weapons 
arc much of sterno, like to yellow sufi Flint spa (vie) shaped like a barbed amm -h^d/ 1, 
11 »d Mr. Kirk tnfa.HUred u eve ml of tbtst neolithic weapons. The ju -h. mv afraid of 
'-alt mid stceL M Iron hinders nil she operations r ’ of the Fairies, and a piece of iron I* 
put tut - 1 1 lie bed of a woman in labour, As to suit* it dish thereof is put on the breasts 
id corpses before burial to keep oil evil indusutm™. The Bible is u^ efficacious as the 
Konin. The France witnessed by Di\ Weritfermurck is the old Maori and modern 
^ | nr it uni trance, do urn to the 11 materialised tf band of the $mn* “The gnitn are 
frequent I y supposed to bo guardians of bid Lieu 1. erasure/ ‘ Kirk gives Fairy examples, 
and 1 have met coses both in Sligo, find, oddly enough* ou Flodden Field, 

Obviously the §ifin are fairit*. ,«ml the fairies are tfittn. But nobody will ^uv iliat 
the fairies were evolved out of Totem auunftlaj tmd T indeed, though they cun take 
li]an) shape*, we Lear little of them in animal form- On the other hand ghodla of 
matt dead ilo appear very frequently* in thin country. n> Wivssh, and ! hju inclined to 
think tlmt both fairies- ami ^lhh ore moiv or less evolved out of ghauts. At all event*, 
wlinever wishes to deri ve §inn frora Totems ought also to derive fairies from Totems, 
iL thing which jn-uhaim not the wildest Totemrst wIII tlrrmu of doing. The Totem is 
almuat aH touch overworked ns the Sun, and the Spirit of vegetation in modern 
thcorie-s. Meauwbilc Ur. Westenmimk has, perhaps withoul lliiiiking of it, piwed 
il > uh'ntiiy of :l great province of Scottish and Arab or >fuori^h folklore. 

Egypt r System of Writing, Griffith, 

j O (ftv Stftfoin bf Urging !u Anew tit Egypt* CammEUtieatetl by V\ U GriEGtb, 
M.A. h tu el lc Anthropolugicul Sec l iun <>f i it u B v it ish Asmociat ion for t bo 
Advancement of Sriencc. Bradford, September titb, 1900. 

bgypt'jlugy lia«i eiow r rcachisl a. paiiition among the sciences from which it may 
contribute trost^uriJiy information for the beoeitt of kindred ix^inrebej?. tigypUuu 
w i-uiug imnsi-stiio! IdeugrapLic and Phonetic; lilenicnts, the signs soi ving us— l t Word- 
; - 1 Fh-mogftitmss Betenninatives. The highest development shown h rui 
alpbabft* whiohj however* is never used tndepondontfy o! other signs; it U apparently 
mi ^ropfcoaio m origin ; it represents conaonante ami flembameonlmts Qnly r 
votmlfcftat™ not being record^ by Kgypiian writing. No advance can be di-U vccd in 
u - , )fitcin fium iJi-j beginning of the hiHi^riv period to the end* notwith^taudiug 
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tame impwrfimHits iu practical working which facilitated tbs nee of rural re writing. 
Phonograms derived from trord-iigns, The end of the native System was brought, 
about lty the gradual adoption of the Greek character—beginning, perhaps, in the 
second century i.D, If nnv radical improvement tvns ever made in the Egypt in n form 
of writing, that improvement must have token place ar or after adoption by another 
people: c.y., some bare supposed that onr alphabet was derived by the Phoenicians 
from Egypt; but any such derirations are at present entirely hypothetical 

Although the Egyptian ay at cm of writing may not bo actually n stage iu the 
history of our alpha bet, it throws a Strong light on the development of the slphahetir 
system: and the survival of its pictorial form (for decorative purposes) enables tta to 
recognise the highly ramified connections bet wren the forma and meanings t>f 
characters to an extent which is impossible at present in any other svstenj, whet 1 ier 
in Mcsripotnmiu. Chinn, or elsewhere. 

The results of recent Egyptian philology indicate therefore that Egyptian was 
Otigiually a Semitic languages though its character changed early. The mmn lines of 
the grammar being at length established, lliD materials for a complete dictionary un 
now being collected and chessifieri. 


Egypt; Language. Erman. 

Die Fkjtiua. det acgypliseken Vefhwmt, ToaAdalfEnna.it. (Sikuugtbtrickfe j »» 
(fcr f’nsimVdfS dWitiiiie der WisUfMehaften* XIX- pp, 3l7ff_) 1 3 

At a recent meeting of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, whilst dealing with 
fiomu technicalities of Egyptian grain mar. Professor Erman gave expression to setae 
new philological results which are of importance Iwth to the liisioriau mnl to the 
anthropologist. His own studies bad already in 1S92 rendered a dose connection 
between Egyptian and the Semit ic tongooa hardly dubious. But at the same time 
the mast striking diamcterwtic of the Semitic languages, namely, the derivation of 
Hu- vocabulary front roots of throe radicals, seemed to bo absent from Egyptian, which 
appeared, an the contrary, to have a preference for biliteral routs. This difficulty het* 
now been removed by the researches of Dr. ffetho upon the Egypt inn verb" (aee 
Knrt Setho, Dot urjjjgjfiw-Ae V. rhnin, of which two volumes have already appeared, 
and u third, containing indices, is in preparation). It. has became clear that nuwi 
Egyptian bilitcrol verbs have become such i lirough the decay of u weak corwotmnt, 
end were accordingly, in their origin, iriiii- ™J r As a farther ■'oRBequem*) -f rhi.i 
discovery, fresh ft inn lari lies in the vocabulary have I men brought to tight, greatly 
adding to the evidence hitherto available Professor Braun has now no hesitation in 
classing Egyptian among the Semitic Jnng-noges. ft is noteworthy that this 
conclusion baa been reached without any investigations into the field of comparative 
syntax, which would, an any one ncqnaiuled with I he languages in «|ucstit>n must 
know, indubitably lead to valuable results pointing in the name direction 

Professor Erman then turns to the historical aspect of bit, conclusion. He eom- 
pare* the movement which carried the Semitie idiom from Arabia to Egypt trad East 
Africa with the Mohammedan invasion which overran the same coontriffi in the 
seventh centim of our era. The parallel is complete, except that whereas the later 
stream of campus [gave birth to one extensive. yet united nation, the m-re a uc fen t 
foiled to do Bo. This difference he attribute* with grtml show of reason to tint fact 
that the Mohammedan invasion imposed a religion, white the earlier invasion did not. 

. ' gieatf,r , ul ,f,p idiom in Egypt ho assigns to an original lifferenre 

°r rae<? ‘ As 1(1 1)0 sormises that they resembled those Nubian* who Jive in 

I he barren stretcher between Assnn,, and Dongotu. These have preserved tholrmre 
1 n ngunge intact in thii- region which no invader has Ink on the trouble to id turner ■ 
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ami it Is a language unrelated to any kutmn idiom. and doubtless—like tie [toque— 
ll«? relic of a tOBgmj which <m« covered a far wider a era. Hew we probably have 
lie original tongue of the indigenous Egyptian Thus Prefer Emu arrives'at tie 
snpposu.on tliM the Egyptians wore M eemltUed Nubian*," a wmelosion which has 
Leca advanced on other ground*, nod which will probably l>e com,T,orated as soon 
m the flivhrtMilorFK^] evidence lias boon pmperlj sifted. A. H, &. 


Egypt: Physical Anthropology. Macalialer. 

20 2" ^f 1 ** 1 * Htim ™ {n '4*&& %*fWW SMfau, Communicated by 

v Professor A. Mace lister, Jf.D.. F.R.S,, to the Anthropological Section of the 
tin tilth Anaoi-tation for t lie Advancement of Science. Bradford, September j Irl Vm 
In Porting out m,r Cambridge Collection of Egyptian hones. I lav, noticed the 
frequency of soprn-flrticnbr jv^rfora tier of rhe hum crus, especially i u ,| lt . bonca from 
Libyan graves. I did cm begin p, muni the number cf examples until more than 
‘ wee-fniirths of I ho -erie* find been put away In store-eases. Imt out of the last 
imciiJj Wes op,mod, I found tint oat id fifcf lumen, 3W were pcrfmnle and 2<n» 
irapunatmfa* The pen ertfcflg* of jn-rfomUon is iIiltcW }?4 

This oxeoctls anything billet to published, Of ancient North Americans ihc 
percentage of perform* bones out of 3*0 seamens i, -10 per cent. In one collection 
frmi. the Lila \ alley, in Arhjouft, 18 per Fora to bones; went found out <if Mi. a percentage 
of b3 f>; bnl this is exceptionally high, and lltc number of bones is not large. In 
mr f ombtidgecollentiou, when 1 begun to count. 1 ftmnd ont of the first US Tsonea 
™ fP(!i VnJmd 1 110,50 bnt thh 8wieB »**"> percentage would have 

The Libyans may therefore. I think, ^ ft> ll0 |d tlll . rocoriL In ffl|p dissttt * 
room *}*»m three in.,«,m«a ont of the I™ hundred bodies examined. , Other 
s ftiiMics will tN' found in Maun*. Mai thews and Lambs article on the aubject V-« 
Awrr, Sktiitnml A&ttf, Sci. t yf f 217.) 

The aathore just quoted air dimi prolssblj correct iu cn ns id* ring ilia M lin 
"T'm ' blrat ' W - 11,0 specimen obtained w U in a luimvrns of a child 

Im w fm fTl t° W * 1 " nV ° “ 0l ^ hUy B**™* "PPWdt to this condition 

among 1W fee tall amen examined for the purpose As fur as I know, it las never 
totm found jn ti fatal bone. 

diJlJt* “ 4,iart " Cl1 * We l,1( - c l'*phy s ml junction line. The 

U ° w *”» to ‘l“ P*» o. 

ift UhC ! rllrll ’ , ‘ rticBlttI I ,Iirt of tljo Olecranon foam, below the liu, of 
xiun of 11.L- symmul membtwno that crosses lire middle of the fossa. It i- 
lerehue. quite -Imtiuct from the vascular holes with which Topinurd associate, it n< 

XT).'*” <«* .. •«,- «5! hZ mtS£ 

.. . lUS (. niX S^l lZ ll“ ! I"'™ >»™. IM .... 

. ,wwk —~5 

Bs 5 fi tlV ht U.«- we« mostly oval ornltipUcal, with the l UI « 

zscar*' “ nd - *-— - ft.™ s. s 
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In the few recent example?, which worn large, the hole wus actually open in (lie 
recent state j tv ten sunill, it i.s n anally closed by membrane: ^7 were voting b<>nea 
with nn iin-united upper epiphysis, & co-existed with the Bapra-eondjlnr process. 
The opening is vuniforin or bclobcd in d:l» 

Tliis note is only preliminary, as the subject is sufficiently important to require 
still further study. [ lnive, however, been able to determine that while in ordinary 
extension uml flexion, the tops of the processes do not pro*«= upon the humerus, yet 
by forced extension and forced llejiun contact tart be made to take place, ospecitilly 
ffhen the elbow is forcibly extended, with the hand in the position of ptOiMtHon. 


Egypt; Prehistoric. Perbes. 

On o ColUc/km of Slant Implement* iu ffa Muytr M,u,io„, miub l„j Mr, 

If. H'. Srtnii-Kiirr, in puW of tb aUn'i-sf Er/yplitnit: rf. iVr-.'if hy him OI, tbt 21 
plateaux of thu Site PflHey. By [i O. Forbes, LL.D. From li,r!l. Limrpool Mus. 
II, : *-t, p. ~7ff- See Plotn A. which, by the courtesy oF Or, iVrbes, reproduces 
figs. l-K of i he ftaper. 

The earlier discoveries of Mi. Seton-Kwr in Somaliland, and a preliminary 
notice of the collection lien) described, will lie found published fa this J„„>nnl, 
rol. ixvi, p. 6a. TO®; xxvii.fH). 

TIio circiun stances of t.hc discovery am! the ancient dint mines arc described and 
illustrated by photographio plates The implements am classified and described 
according to types; and tho question of their probable date is discussed. Dr, Ft-irbe* 
ccufllailes that the deeply stained patfnn. and the apparently 11 palestithic *’ forms of 
these implements “ cannot bo depended oti i„ Hx the dale of stone implement, w h firtr 
there is no possibility of ilclcrtniiittig 'he geological age of the „train whence tluw 
l.ara tome, and in the absence >f associated faiinisiic remains,” and th«i none of illy 
surface paleolithic " itnplemeats from Kgypt ami Somaliland have yet been proved t,> 
1. clung to tlifid period and i lint probably the hulk of them arc much Inter. .1. [., M 


Egypt ; Prehistoric, Leggc. 

Tb* Cartel Slate* from Eteraleonpvht an, l riaeirAerr. By F. Leggv, P w . * ' 
,s 1 llibl. 'h'l*', XXII | 1 1 M.HH . pp. 1 ^5— 1 ■ >9, with f' phi! ra j w h i c h a re reprr - 2 2 

dneed by permission in Phi lea B. (A IJ. 

Mr. Liege has earned the gratitude of students of prehistoric Kgypt by this full 
mid wclL-illiutmti d account of nil the known example* of these peculiar &m [ 
interesting objects. Two fiwgim-ata indeed are entitled ns not certain] y belonging 
to the same group 'one tu the Ltramr, for, Arth. Til. Ser. is. p. 3 7 IT: the o'her at 
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Giaeli* (F^hr.fur 0,Ebm\ 1S94, p. 184) s the mt, seven in »U, are 

reprodnced ftoni pliotojjTiipb& T - The Eomftti nil morals to ibo plates in Bibi. 
Atth , XXII : and the Usttm B, C. D. to the plates which accompany fti* review. 

-I. Giwh: from 11 the lowest laym* below the temple Si at Him&oiipdw. 
(Obverse and reverse.) 

XL Pari in the Louvre, pail in the British Museum, perhaps from 
Abjdos i [the ihree surviving fragments are represented pieced together. 
Ill, Oxford (Asbmofgan Museum) : from the same rite as that on Pint® 1 
(Obverse and reverse.) 

TV. Louvre j provenance unknown: cl Bcniey, Jhrffcfm tk* corr«rpCT|tf- 
Plate r J eucei Ihlkmqu^ XVI, 312 : attributed to Abydofl, by Saver. JW. NW 


Plate B 


JSrtL J^. T XX, SML {Obtefw and reverw.) 
y. CXistoU i proteimnee unknown t fragmentary: of de Morgan; JfcoAerrKe^ 
^ tnr ronffai 1 tie nSjjypK Hi Plate iiL 

pjutoB — VL British -Museum: provenance unknown: to this belong an 
unpobikHod fragment in the AMmmlenn Museum which Mr- Lcg^ge 
publiabeB separately (fW. Sr*, Bibl Arch., XX11. p. 27l> PL X). 

Plate C = British Museum: pnjvmancc unknown. 

Pinto 0 =Vm and IX give details tind illustrations of the represenlatirmB on llie 


Slates. 

Tlte author discusse* the par pose for which these slates were tJisoiL He criticises 
the theory of Mr* Quibell and Professor Flinders Petrie (cL Nagada and Balia*, 
Plato L), that they were paletted, and regards the ring which forms the central 
ornament of all I he more perfect qpecbsgbft, not as the margin of n reccptade for 
paint, hut n* a representation of the bud; suggesting that it may have been filled 
with gold foil or to heighten its nfgmfie-anee^ Comparing the form of the more 
perfect tablets with that of the shields represented on that in Plate 11, be proposes 
to explain the tablets thcrn&elves as representation* of such shield*, used for ritual 
purposes, like the ancilia of Rome. 

From the ocourreneo anirnig the objects fignreii on these milled, of the double- 
bladed use, which he regards us peculiar to As in Minor, and from the representations 
of greaves und what he regards u woollen clothing (both appropnUto to a mountaineer 
people), he infers that the makers of the tablets were pw-dyiMictin invaders of Egypt, 
coming from Asia Minor, nud probably of the nice as those who founded the 

riviliaat [on of the ^Kgcait, and perhaps of the Western Meditcmmcnn. Ho gives, 
however, no evidence of the limitation of the double are to Asia Minor ; end the 
argument from graaive* and doth Log justifies his itiferenee own tern* J- L. M. 


Egypt : Probifitoric. Petrie. 

ij a Nntrt on a enreerf iVforfc, By Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie. f/ J n?r. Sor+ 
BihL Arth., XXII, 140-1,) ’ 

To Mr. Legge T B paper summonsed above (Xo. 22) t Professor Pet He adds a note 
on the topography of the fortified on closures represented on tlso fragment from Chieh 
(PI. C. V: = LaggOi hcs. PL Y\ de Morgan, R*d&fth#s H 1I P PL. iii) Each of Ihe-so 
BncltwurM contains a ninglc object, w hich in each emu? ran be recognised as a form 
of a known hieroglyphic symbol. Following tbipi cine Professor Petrie idcnttBea the 
cnrlLifinreii with towns (four in Middle Egypt, and three in the Uclta), whose names 
contain the phonetic equivalent* of the symbol. Me defends, against Mr, Legge, hi * 
view that the carved plates are ceremonial paint-palrtn* and compare* ihe elaborately 
carted mnec-hcads which are ftmnd with tht m ( H iWui H ompfl|iV Pbio iTvff). J. L. M. 
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By Percy E. Newberry, 


Newberry. 

Loudon: Constable and g ^ 


Egypt: Bebhmara. 

“ Tiir lift' ttf Kfkhmnru. 

(Jo., IHOO.” 

n recent work which bn* justly attained some decree of celebrity, the doubt 
wita expressed whether the real history of Egypt was susceptible of satisfactory 
investigation, owing to the lack of a lit emu re in thnt land H may be that the 
writer wu misled by the nmbigqity of the word liicrutare,"or misinform lhI as to the 
extent of iho occurrence of litortu-y evidence in Egypt. However tins may be, the 
first instalment of Mr. Newberry's work on the tomh of Ht-khmnrtL contains a. mass 
of umlonlited literary evidence of a kind which will alnd a flood of light on the 
nature ami methods of sutoma] ndminisirelitin nndrr the Pharaohs of the eighteenth 
dynasty. 

Keklimura wan governor of Thebes, and vijsirr of Upper Egypt in the reigns of 
Tlmthmes III and Aumnhelop IT, Mr Newberry prefaces his work by an interesting 
new nut of tick]iautre‘u family, showing that the office of vizier lind been hereditary 
in it for three generations. It need hardly be paid shut the laudatory inscriptions in 
Itch h tun m's tomb give ns no true insight into his personal din rector. The con veil- 
lioiral virtues of the Egyptian aristocrat are therein ascribed to him, ns well ns 
some special traits such ns would Well become a mas of Jits high station. It in 
at this point thnt the above.mentioned generalisation eonreming Egyptian history 
comes nearest to the I ruth. Literature in general commtitiientes a liar bald official 
bsts and what that which an eminent aatt-arebaxtlngiat hue Termed * crockorr ” tin 
not, namely, personal ideals mad pers.iiail policy. There in,, truly, little literature of 
this kind to be discovered in Ancient Egypt. Yet it should be remembered [lad in 
an oriental country inch ns Egypt varintiniis of individual character, oven if they 
osistrd t« any considerable degree, cun have possessed nothing of the importance 
that they possessed in Greece or Romo, On the other hand, the general stress of 
custom must hove tended to break down individual peculiarities, and to have moulded 
individual character In its own likeness. Indeed, progress in Egypt, when left to 
itself, seems to have proceeded much more automatically than elsewhere : the writer 
whose view bus here been criticised himself stated iu another place thm all great 
impulses to progress there hitva boon the outcome of foreign intervention. Et> that 
the absence of on insight into Rckhmam's character in no wny impairs ihc importance 
of the historical mu levin 1 provided iu Mr. No wherry's book, 

A* regards the official functions of E eh hum in wc have a long nceiwt, in which 
the various details of his duties us ririt*r are specified under twenty-seven heads. 
From this we learn that Hektimuiu judged both iu civil and criminal eases, that he 
had to attend to the assewstnent and payment of taxes, ns well us to the levying of 
troops, and the appointment of subordinate officials of all kinds. Another important 
tost describes the mode of investiture followed in the coae of vixiere, and the ndtieo 
which the king whs wont to give on such occasions. Thu particular application of 
these texts to the person of Itukhmnra is slightly lessened by the fact that they urn 
found, at least In part, in duplicate in the tombs of other viriera in the Theban 
necropolis. However nil the copies belong to pretty much the same period, and the 
fact of their repetition is to some extent a guarantee of their IrnthfulnesH. Jn a 
group of interesting eccueis the OettJ patinas of ftokh inure in his position of steward of 
the Temple of Amen are depicted. As such, he had to superintend nit buiJdin«u 
devoted to the god, us well its the revenues thnt accrued to the god's vast eatetos. 

Of about, uqunt importance to that of these doc amenta is a wail-painting 
representing the receipt of the taxes of Upper Egypt, The mayors of townships the 
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rnrmnftndamK t.f fovhv^cs. mul tho mrivjor* of dUtrietsare dppiotfld eaoh with so,,,.- 
of liis Brtliordiflftlefi, arf tho muiotiiiL fund naiitre of each one's to iitrilmtion are recorded 
together rrith bis nftmo and origin. The circumstantial wrj in which tho several 
iU ms are detailed, ns well a* the modettite BgurBB acwopaujinj; them, render it 
ItigHLj probable llisit the seene ifl constructed from official drjoumento. The tait* 
W ol« paid in local piodtice, oxen, fruits, nr doth, ris well as in mesaared blocks of 
tr,k 1 and silver, T be Egyptian equivalent of cviiffijp Fntnre atmly may succeed in 
deducing from thiH a'cno tho rflutite importance of tbo vnrionn localities of Upper 
Jfp-yiU tt t this epoch. A pnrtlcolnr rasa may In: mentioned. The tone of Dcndw-ih is 
rJjncsented by no official, tiiougli the BUrwHwding district possesses its onn surveyor, 
Sbtw Professor Potrie’s recent evetrationg point in the same direction. Few munn- 
mtufa of the eighteenth dynasty were unearthed Probably thereforti Bcmiemh was 
an utmost deserted town at this time. 

Sncli are a few of the reseda to be gleaned at oneo fro in Ibis i mpur taut wor-t. 
Only some of the mom striking facts Could hem be pointed out. Future reswch is 
required to obtain fnim tho Ample ftmteml bora provided it* full jMd. Some of the 
inseriptians nml scenes lied hmn published, but mdther aWnmtety n©r fully. 

The ^r-np nnd arrangement of ilr. N^lierrj’n hook are all tliiit floold to drtittfl- 
It j* madi to bo hoped £hai ho will continue tins work wtuch Ur Uos begun m 
pdmlniUlj, and continue it speedily If he does so 3 ho will confer n great tomtit on 

pliilolo^iet and liia+orian alike. A. H- 


Egypt: Modem. . Worafold* 

Th* RtJmpli&n *f Eggph Bjr W. Basil WorqfoLd, M.A. London = George 
Allan* 1300, 

A hurried glance through Mr, WtaafoUTi pages would leave upon the mind tho 
imjiressioii that liii Iwk b su^ifiaoiiai thftt its + -popular 7 aspect has nothing nsw 
nhont it, nnd that his observations on the undent anil modem architect urn and on the 
i □ du Ht rial regeneration of the con titty can Ijo foiled ehewliafi in the works of lUo 
14 rc. 1 t authorities. But a more patient invoatigtitlon of the content* of Thf Bedewption 
of Egypt lends to tho conclusion that this book Li by no mean* HUperflnoaa, It appeal* 
to a. da*s of readers who rarely open an original authority, and it contain* Illttn 7 
shrewd ttud valoablo criticism!*. In ehort she woxk is 11 popular " cmrngb to attract 
and scientific enough to teach them a great deni 11 s they rend. Th*: U&dempH&ft 
<if Ktpjpl bdongs to a fortunately increasing category of hooka in which the author 
n.-vsnnieffl tlml liis public in neither nuiuatrneted nor unwilling to he further informed. 
To tlu Attlhmpolpigiht, ai might he expected* Mr. WorefoKl makes nu direct appeal* 
Still there i* not u lUtlc in what lie snyi to intora*t and attract the student of 
mankind. 

The chapter on tho mosques of Cuim “n.i ilSustmtiTig the development ©f Arabian 
Art in Egypt / 1 is purl ion hirly good in this coiioection t thongh it would be impoK^iblc 
here to giro even * wmme of it Mr, \Y<j refold quuFe^ many examples to show the 
debt that the nrebiteoture of the Arab owe* to European, Ferumn, and Coptic 
models, but ho scarcely lays snlhcient stress on tho fatrE that the Aitib^ in bis native 
Arabia* Imd practically no nrchiteclum ntnlL It won (us u^ual) a folk-wandering, A 
mighty 111 1 lx and fusion of rare*, which, under MatimnmeduTi auspices, gain rise to 
Sameenfo ArE- 

disagree with Mr, Worafald when be says of the statues oE Prince flahotcp 
aud his wife Noiret that they had H " jtiwf such fane* ns wo might set L>day iti France* 
Iialy, «r even in England/' From our own recollection of these statues we should any 
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they wprc eicpcdiTigly gow! types of upper class uneient Egyptians, and rhnt n its 
Mr, Worsfnld adds, though rhcy have neither the Mi effeminacy of A.«46» M nor ilia 
4i animality of Africa, |P still they have even less the characteristics of any European 
nice. One intargeting point our author does not note* liahotep is painted rod-brown 
and his wife ye I low; so in Egypt of to-day the min who labours in the Bollix is dark 
ns copper wherever his skin is exposed to the sun and wind* bat, whan he Erit strips 
for fch#shadoof*lie revenfe us light a colouring as his wile who siis within the home 
anil only goes abroad (for w ater) at daw n or dink. 

On another point we mail join issue with Mr. WorsfoM when hr aLilcs that (l tho 
civilisation of ancient Egypt was the highest to which nay people had attained before 
the development of (irecce and Route. 1 * Every year that passes ehows The Fiuphrate* 
Valley to have been the home of a very high culture before even the Pyramids were 
reared. It Ls moreover by no means certain that the prehistoric Aegean peoples did 
not surpass in progress their coutH inpomries in the Valley of the Nile, and the Sxdiof 
gains ground that Egyptian civilisation was only one among ninny civilisations,, the 
one which has been best preserved ¥ perhaps, but by no means nsauredly the best. 

Again, it is hardly fair to apeak of the Pyramid* m man's Grit e&my in 
architect ore, for they are mt even the first essay in architect are uf the Egyptians 
tbemsrivc*. 

Mr. Worsfold does not hold on I much hope that English men will ever moke 
Egypt IIliir permanent bonne, Fhyrically, this docs not pjeem tvnposgjhlo, moralty, it 
ia perhaps (ns in India) inadvisable. 

The copious extracts from ancient authors are exccdrnt aud are even a now 
feature which is worthy of tiro hattcry of imitation. 

Much m we should like to quote many of Mr. Woi^fotd'n interesting abvtomouta 
about modern Egypt, the school?, the money-leu dera, the cultivation of sugar and 
cotton by European Companies the irrigation works nf English engineer ami 
eontraefors + they kardJj hill witbin eur province. It will be enough to esk: “How 
long will the coming increase in the water-supply suffice far the needs of a rapidly 
ioeiemnug population t " li Row is the condition of the fcllahin to lie naturally 
improved when in the future, m at present, they will be reduced again, after a 
temporary respite, almost to the verge of starvation ? ,+ Would it nut Iso well, 
while we lay oat millions on works which will add to Egypt, out of Nature's 
inexhaustible storehnuse d little but dunky peasants and shining .sovereigns, to spend 
a few thousands in restoring to the light of day what can never be replaced ? 

The coloured illustrations and the splendid pencil drawings add another attraction 
to an attractive book, but why are the Pyramids depicted as if from a standpoint 
several hundred reel high, when there is no such standpoint nearer than the Citadel 
of Cairo ? However, when so much is gnod it is ill to cavil at trid^, and Thr 
Rtdtmptiim of Egypt takes a place nnjoiig the very butt modem books on that 
fascinating countiy* A, W. 

Bantu Languages, Me in h of, 

Gruuflrifs etonr Lantlehtr der Bantu 8praeh$n> By Carl Memhof. From the a a 
Journal 0 / the German lhienUd 8ooui$, Ltipxig, 18^9, 8 vo. Promoted by 
the Author, 

Iri Africa there are six snbdi virions of the language-lie Id, and the Bantu 
languages occupy the whole of the continent south of the equator, with the exception 
of the small area of the Hottentot Bush emu forms of speech. This learned essay treats 
exclusively 0! the Bantu languages. 
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In litie begiiiniti^ nf ibis eenliiry wc knew very little of the RDientiOu 1 aspect nf 
languages; it was nuicieiit lo find the meaning of rhe words in the dirtionary, mut to 
Ik- able to group these ti-oid-s into firnteorci* for the parposts of speak]Tig, rending, and 
wilting-. Tilings nio very much changed now ; the structure of the different forms nf 
speech is studied scientifically, and along the great line of languages from the Engl tab 
and the schoolboy**? Latin on the cxrrenm right to the art -Ecu la to sounds omitted by 
iho mice of the South African Imrbftriim Hie stody of a Ungnist is subdivided 
into " ^onniUo]^" " word-loro,” ’^•enteDeL'-lore,'' and I ho essay t wtiieh we are pqaaiii'f 
under review, is the *V]autkdire t 1h or “ iomid-Jorey* of I lie Bantu latagnnges of South 
Africa. It was necessary tn make Ihta sfatomgrtfc to enable the genetnl trader to 
understand what the essay Was about. 

What is M aonnddore" r Idea# are formed in the brain af tin* hucnuD race bya 
divine power conoedeil to Hint race alone nmidai the multiform animal creation* 1* is a 
divine gift, hut the Tuachiiiery employed by each man tu convey his ideas to hta fellow- 
uarsti ta cs£enLinlly human. Tin: wind is propelled up the Wyxiv end oat of the 
month, modified by contact w 1 ch tin- teeth, tongue, throat, or p.Jatc, mid becomes the 
vehicle of the idens, recording to the fancy or necessity of different tribe* and 
tmJEv [duals, each separate form of speech differing essentially friim any other. 

The author of the cs?ny baa applied hinrelf lo rix Bantu language*, the Sato p 
the SwaMli} Hie Hrrero, the Dual*, the Konde, and the Sango. The speaker* of 
those languages arc barbarians, and had no form of script. Their words wore caught 
up by the European stranger as they fed from their lips, ami entrusted to the Roman 
written characters* modified so ns lo suit the sounds of each language. The 
anther dtacBMes ihe sound-l ora of each language at j,i considerable length, and mmi 
riaheretcly; but no one but e profound linguistic echo tar could follow hint izi the 
detail*, end un doubt on wj deep n shbjfeel tlm last word bus not yet been said, and 
the reading of the detail* ta about ha interesting to Urn general public as the reading 
af it dictionary. 

At the dose of the essay is a rfatcmenL (1) of the beat knnwn Danin word-root*, 
(2) of tho literature of the Bantu tan^nage-fumily, which has come into existence in 
the lust half-century; with (tf) ft copioo* word-index. It is n most meritorious work, 
and students of African languages will lie grateful to the author. it. K. 0* 
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07 Kvrtkrm Nyttzalmtd. By the Rev. Janies Ltrudcrsoti. {SmftiA* Bctitfrrtphioil 
MiUjijzine, IttOO, pp, #2-9,} 

The author summarise* ofcrcrrtttfrkfu; accumulated during several journeys made 
between and X6W in the territoiy which lies west of the northern half of L&ke 
^yusa The following extract* are of unthropo]ogic<il Interest, 

1,1 The produce nf the unlive gardens in tbo conht pluine imd on tbe lower slope# 
ntn cnssciva t swefil pntfttocfE, grotmd-nufg t sovcrnl kinds of millet* wmtu r twnu s f 
jranipkiiiH, tobacco, banana^ utid jijftntftinfl ] as will aev where in to mil mHueucei 
lian* b en Fch, rice, lemons, pineapples, papauif, custard-apples^ mul inungocft, A 
kind id hemp is grown by the hshcE rnen For making out*, und in tbo swatiipy phdnn 
n pitb-tret called »«itiiijrice is found, which yields a snUstitnce wntrly ns ligbi n* cork, 
nted for flouts. Tn ihe uotghbonrlim^ of Bandawe* the wild arnEW-rogt plant is 
ptontSful. Tho Koudo people round EnrOggn ornament their villages with raws of 
cotton trees. . 1 bo quality of the m\\ t nxcopt where it is oilavbd, is poor, and 

whore it has 1 cen Song contiqttonidj nndirr cqlliratioo, as in the Usisva PJ*m it 
appears to lie quite eahaUftled^ (p. 8&; 
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*■ I util four or five? ymm 11 ^ 0 , *h rap and ^mtv w. re the only food uniixinlM kctfii 
■ hi I In- I□ kf shore except at Kamir^-a, where cuttii- wfnv alwijp nbrmdnnt. but since 
then cattle bnvii been KHwe>i*fiil]y introduced into mast rd tho villages* There ifi 
little doubt that with the practical disAppciwcf the buffo to* owing ro tli-, 1 j-indcir- 
pest, the tsetse-fly lins ftbo been goi rid of fmm districts thnt were formerly infested/ f 

cf m 

tj Lbn Pointy which sepnmter. Flurmieii Ikj fruiu Young Bav, nt the 

Will r !■'.!> I || _-i,V :j yeHoWkh wllltc FriCt uf tflift TOi‘k, wljkli luiS In* Ml bellowed O U S. bj I lltt 

action of tin? \\ -lives,, nud by weathering; It contain- ;,l ntiiaber of ^ruidl cn% l:- it mi 
ijz-otuk^. SiHbc cr lliese Jiiii covt’iTil \vitk oadv representiLtiusi* in. charcoal of imtive 
pictorial wrfc, showing figure* of mill mid Animal in Egyptmii-liko pmlik 1 , s-.uno 
Ktatpunii-y, others in motion.' (p. S-l ) 

" Thu inhabitauU [of i 1 1 -■ Idniblikn icmnv p1 11 1>- ■ n^ ht-hind ifcu ^hoav plains], 
who ni-u «if rlio Tamil aim, Heiigu. utol lo Fume small extent Paltn tribes, shu-ir Home 
-kill iii a g ricia lin re, cu 1 1 i Vii I irig *access I'i l 11 j nit rh»- ero]is i n ci n i mt. r j 11 «e oti l I i ►- . l i . -j 
shore/ 1 (p. 80 *J 

“The Turobuka rand Ht-ngu tribes pit skilled in the smelting 1 and working oi 
iron. Their mined furnace*. spread over a wide arm in surprising number:?., give 
evidence b>ih of the genmil prevalence of imn mv, and of lliei-Ment to which the 
working of it was carried on in the past/* ip, H” ) 

“ Passing on now, wo come to consider the mono tain range which wc saw In 
n-ur of tiio northern section uf tin Tumhnkii filutoais* h> which ibe name Xit/i 
general Jy applied, frfjika ls riot a proper mitne, lu? qs^d by the mi lives, It •- simply 
t be uplmicb/ and in that ecu ho it in in very common iesp. Tangrmyikn, 1 voutnie 
to think, la nothing more or leari ihaik jVya^'n yn Nyiha, " the hike of the nplEimis. 1 ** 

“ The Foku fuhiibiUiiiLh of the Nyxkn plnteatti probably I hr abetiginrH of tlir 
nonniry, and very low in the nnlive dcafo of <3ivilisAt|pq F have littEe ekiil in cnili vatbia 
Keepings few goats and sheeps tnuru For iwirter than for use, thtiy suIisihI mostly on 
peluscr* Their Luis are bnlit with a vbw to eonccitluenK wad are formed by scooping 
out tlie groundt mni covering iho bolo witli stiokn and turf. Placed, ns many of them 
tkAmong the heap* of rock it k nimost lm|H>ssibEu lo deduct tliDfa from any 

dktnncc. On tho wnsf 1 the gardens urn macLi in the open, hut near tliu cuat face lItuy 
ntiv hr be EVarnd on tbo altu?p sides of the gorges," (p. £8.) 

iA A* n whole, ibe district., which I Iwtvo baon dr^crUdiig, vatj Lb inly* peopled. 
The inhabited eoabtry is only n fnicrtion of the uniu|iiihitfd + From Lho hand of i hi- 
Hniga valley to the Rnmpj River tho rt is not a hinglu villa go. The few* Pokn 
vilbgtw Heativrtd over ilio Nyikn platmn unc hardly Worth Countings ocuapHtlon^ 
Tim Vipsya [ilia southern cxtejoidpR fif thr Tunihukii phi on a] entirely without 
people, uud in the fur wuhI, until tho traveller barf descended a long distance in lei tin? 
Loangwn va 11s-y, Jil- mtvly encounters mom than two or three villages in a day H 
march- T'he gi^at eon tree of [Kipuliktion are Bondkwe amcmg the Tonga tribe* 
Kkwendonf uml Honi piuortg the Ngemi and Tamboka triS>os, ECondowi itrnung tho 
Miked J&nga and Vulm* and Knronga muoDg the uikud Heugn and Koude. No 
exaol census tiaj§ yet been made/ 1 (pp. 88-9.) J, [ Jp M, 


Central Africa, Lloyd. 

In Ihwrf Land ami Vannitml (Umwh if. ily A. B- Lloyd, Londun: Fkhei- ry q 

Un wkil* 8 vo, ppH 38 S. Prceu m 2li< O 

Bln Lloyd‘s route atari* from Zanzihftr p m- takes him through OerniDD En*t Africa 
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to Uganda. Wk object was to Uiku up lay mtai unary work under tlie Church 
UfGtfiomirjr Society in Tam* west oE Uganda; teht tbc Soudanese rebellion deranged 
hiB plans, nni), his health giving way. he ivsl^ nrdeaned home, lit? deco led, hiwovcr, to 
T-j.trurti by way of the Cuugfr, and so to explore a now lot cf t]it* dchHti forest country 
of Central Africa, He was fcrtnimta in establishing friendly relations with i-Iu- 
pi gtny poopte of the forest, and was able to eel left a considerable amount of 
in fori nation as to their habits ami beliefs, though lie not allowed to as pp roach 
their tottlcmimtin lie fottnd them to he about 4 feet in height* but powerfully built? 
11 broad cheated, with muselos finely developed* short lb ok ncek + and smull bullet 
In ml; the lower limbs were short «i«lI ma&aivfl to a degree. The cheat was covered 
with blink curly Iinir, mul most of ihc men wore thick bluet Wards. Kuril carried 
either lww ami quiver of turowfl t or short throwing spears. Hound their ftruin they 
were irerc rings, fUld some of them bud UieflC round their neck* also, Thu women 
went very comely little creatures, and most attractive, with very light vim*, lighter 
even tbpti tho men, being of a light tan cntoiir; tlivy had tW nnoal fhil nose and thick 
lips of the Negro, and black curly hair; bat iWir ejt* were of singular beauty, oo 
bright and quick mid resiles they wcrOi that not for n second did they stem to lix 
their gnxo upon anything. They w r c-i t e smaller than the men/' 

Tim 11 Cannibal Country * p which gives to the book the second half of iis title i* 
that of the BangWfiH, between ATftkabi and Baaoko- Hr re too Mr. Lloyd soLrtroeded 
in making friend a with the natives, and was niueli impressed with their "great depth 
of obatweier/ 1 fioin which ho hopca great things later on. 

The book c on tains so v end good maps,, and es well illustrated, though a canoe 
iiccid' nt destroyed a number of Mr. Lloyd's best plates. J- b If* 


South Africa Keane, 

The Ever : Lat r! l trid By A. 11. Keene, IVILGvS, London: 

Methuen itnd Co,, JSKHX 8vik pp. 313. PresetiLed by Lhe Author, 

Mr. Keane may fairly claim to h ive written n book of more than ephemeral 
value. He has approJudied his JsubjcL-t with competent knowledge and un open mind, 

imd hsv fairly and joocvtfsfutly, ns wo cenooiv ti r to be just the Buere a* well as to 

the other mom inhabiting Sun 111 Africa. His account of the features of the country 
ii concise, but to the point, and in his account of the Boers tin shows very i us true lively 
tmw mein! origin, am! wyavm of government* no less than geographical euvironmeiit 
Imvo moulded their diameter, mental and physical. The lunik is om which well 
repay* pc ruin I, and is sure to correct o pinions hastily formed on ins perfect or o m* 
sided mfomutbiu L + Ct. B. 

South Africa. Hartland, 

(hi fJir Imperfect ittn of our Knowledge -tf th* Iiliirk lift* iff I he Trajurarcl amt 
ihc (hytng Hirer < (.■ummunicated by K. Sidney II art land, to Hie 

AnthiMpoh^LL-rd Section of the British Ausucialmu fur Utc Advuflcoiuunt of Svirnce. 
Bridft»rd t September luih t l^K^. 

This important paper way design*-il to loud to a Ji^hdun of Ibo Ivgul stud sorirU 
Matun of thu uutivo riiiceh rd South Africa* in view of tlm togislative and miming 
tiiklive chung^N which must lolbvr the recent uunexaliODs. Our informatloii on the 
ocLM.toine, ii^titui iiuni, nud hr lit-Is **t ihc native races of tlu^o coun tries i-S derived chieliv 
From fmgniEmtnry notice* by missionaries wrliidi are not in be implteiriv trusted. 
Thu black people* of >mili Africa on- Bantus and Btitihmcti lluttrnlo^. Though 
tijoro n genera] ftimihirity of cnatoiu amiHig them all, yet there me imp olio lit 
ilifFererci^ of which we know hitle- After going inlean accyunt of the puuhshmeiit 
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of tlieft, Mr. Hurtiand dwciwseft I he marriage customs. The prohibited dagroes of 
kindred appeared to be much wider iht m with tliopgli racist of the tribes wear 
polygamist. Out- of the modes of oppET^icm of Macks in tin 1 Transvaal dad been the 
refusal to recognise thflw marriages* That p olicy we Kbodd bu compelled la reverse; 
and we must start by informing on raises wlutt mnrrmgc5 were regnrdml Hy the 
natives of each tribe sia legal The most valuable evidence wo posted on the 
subject was contained in the import of <1ie Commission appointed by the Cape 
Government twenty years ago, In this they bud iofortnatinn on the custom i*f 
doll very of the bride, known tin M Loboln M or ^Uktilobulni" 1 and the rpindinn was 
whether I ho transition Weis a bargain imd sale of tb<s biide h and, ttan*for*< according 
t ilt oni 1 law t immoral or if uut # what it wns. A church missionary of twenty4lirw 
vmu^ T expuriciire dbribed it as being Lbu E *direct walo of the girl” in its pureal state. 
IJut other mi&gituiarics hud said tWcudld noL cuailemn the cu^Uion Jla could nor. 
now go into thu question of belief*, which was, ho worn-, not less important than that 
,jf frttfltoirif 3 , Wu ought to govern the unlive luces according to their own laws nod 
not by ours. If wv liml so much difficulty in understanding their laws, un wonder 
ihcy hml Ha much difficulty in nudum unding oom* They were so much attached to 
their own cu&toniSj which ware, indeed t part of them selves, that they could nut 
im&giua any others. &ncb, thru* wrru scion of the difficulties experienced by 
European*» even when long resident am ring fchu natives find intimately ncqnainlcd 
with them in regard to the remi meaning of their institution** An accurate *imly nf 
the native customs, institution*, and beliefs wn* an urgent necessity Imtu for 
miaaioMrics and for purposes of government. In view of those ddJicniiie* the 
com rail tee o£ the section of anthropology hod decided to propose la the general 
council of the British A Aviation, that that council should suggest to her UiijiMly's 
Government that as soon fis the tmnd its on of the TraniVtud and the Orange lilver 
Colon v tihoedd permit. ntid prior iu any legislation silfeetLtig tliu ndievee^ ii commits ion 
wh&ti3d be appointed to inquire (o) InU* tlio ciiatcmia ami insiH idrons of the natives of 
those “ and (ft) into tbo reUticmu between the natives and the European 

Bettlecs, with power to make reoammeudtitions for the pnrposoa above referred to; 
&ndi eomroroion tr> consist] oo fnrsis pot^iblc, ot pemnis f^ti'dliiir with native life iu 
South Africa, mid, in addition, of at least one puntdn T nnwnncctoil with South Africu t 
of recognitied einiucnce in the study of ravage cubtomM and aujierstilious in gciiDnih 

In the discussion which folloivcd: 

Hr. CfcODKr, in wtirndy so p| H>rmig I be proposnl for an ethnographical survey of 
these face** roobared toenution i!h advociites agulnet depending tixj rnncli on uncial 
nation. Except in Mine isolated ensetf the attitude of oor Coloniul and Indian 
t jtivoriiiEMSnts toward* anthropological inquiries Imd tnen cbiinioteriHed liy npnbby and 
indifference. They hud been biti*tiod to maddle along, uml predeiucd to collect nuzh 
inlonniilion piecunmal so an to meat iLu uoa^subies of tfdmo immediate Icgialatiio 
prujed^ tad a tbim ImstBy coUcoted were forgotten a a mun Hi the need for winch 
i.he effort was made hud parsed away. Thu business of that Heatiou waw to persevere 
In endeavauring to iudueo the liulian mid Column! Governmentw to adopt a moiii 
sympathetic uUiiude iowardi ctliPvgmpbmal b jiirifiH. The \kh^ chance <uf Mtccow hi 
tho present mvestigatiun was not to permit it to conittitiv purely aS3h:ial, Imfc u-j 
; os8ooiatfl in the inquiry the leading anthropologist* of South Africa, nnil enlist tbo 
aid of all persous qualified by practic-nl knowledge and experience to advu»o the 
com mission on tlie questionB which it would bo tin bunmesn to iuvesGgute. 

|>r. Hae?l«ms congriiiuhiteil ilr- tLirihiml on thu tL-mperuLo uek! judicial tone of 
\m s(tutcm®*d j. a* ft wna ofieu dilhcult iu a*pm5 in a IcmpemLc manner llm atlitndc 
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of white men to Mtifc^ He EianLself recently had the opportunity of swing the 
oilier Bide of Lho picture; in British New Guinea Hunt excellent lute Governor, 
&\r William Bfaegregur, following the traditions of Jjonl Smnraortp then £ir Arthur 
Gordon. in Fiji* his resident in agist rases to inquire into native customs, k*ws T 

and beliefs, and three investigation* Wi re printed in his animal reports. From Now 
Guinea Dr- J hidden went to Sarawak* where I lie present Rajah* “w ho was an 
irresponsible sovereign tinder the protection of Her 31 ajesry. carried on the system 
of government inaugurated by that remarkable iuuu Rajah Sir James Tlruokc. In 
Sarawak the native i'de ternary laws were respected by the Rajah. It was most Im¬ 
portant tlniL we j-dmuld lake the present favourable opportunity toMudy and rceord 
the ttmhtimui) Jaws and unNtoma of thi- natives of the Grange Jiivur and Transvaal 
Colonics both fur the sake of science and of the natives fhemaolves, .3. L. M. 


West Africa: Jukoa, See. Bope-Henn&esy. 

Qj trti th } . Juko$ tind othff Trifjtt of ike Jlidtffa limits Contributed by Lien- 

^ ■ tenant H. Popihllcuuossy. 

The writ it was ^_nl In Septemher, from *lebba r on lbo Niger, to join an 

expedition muter Captain Lynch, the object of winch was to penetrate frem Ibi, an t In- 
Benue, into the kingdom of Ban eh I. lie was nt >oiue distiii vantage in collecting 
in format ion. as he wins but slightly acquainted with the Jlnusa language. and all bis 
inquiries bad te be conducted through llm mterprtjior; bat great pains were taken to 
verify the statement of the latter by all available means. 

There ere two routes from Ibi to Ranchi, the mere usual going by Wgre, but 
tbe shorter by Jopjep nod Popgru, The laltw* however (wlunli ww^ that traversed 
by the writer)* ia not popular with native traders, for it piua&g through the territory 
of Lhrce pagan tribes, the Tuny ah, thv EiJtw, and the Litj^ri, which hold the hi)la and 
have a bad name fur milling weak canivano. In the rarrn? district the writer bad the 
opportunity of observing the JWW, who Jive about the town of (JntrL 

Jn all eraser the notes follow on far ue pusstb3e tlao order of the questions in Not*# 
and Qaerw on Anlhrepolcffy, 

L—Site fungal? Tr%be. 


This tribe Itiliahjte the bills some fifteen miles east of tin- main mad Iwtwccii 
Cratri and Fotigm, and makes raids from itv stronghold* on caravans puling along it, 
of ffnlmri cnee.— 1 The Tirade are farmery ami uao w hm with a long yhafi 
lor taming tip the soil. They grow gainen-com and a white cereal at which the 
writer could get no specimens. Beside* these two grain** they commonly cat a soup 
made of an uifosion of tile crashed leaves of the jdani which is called nani in I [ansa 
mid tffhTiB by the Jukes, They also cm mat, and own cattle, sheep, had poultry. 
1 ins is produced by Hint and steel; no one is specially charged vrith thy duty of 
preserving it. 

1 heie Tillages eon-viftt of mud-walled, gtnss-tftlatched JiqIk. These He scattered 
about, arul are neverhurruunded by a walk for the Taugnlc boori that no Ontmy can 
pcuttiTite Lbcir country. Ttm hoxca live in si^mrale lints, thi>se of tfao men having low 
doses; hut I here is nu sepaLiMion of the hexes at meals, except aa referred to later, 
ihe beds ore made of a tree piplii in half and biahloued into rails planks. 

Hetirf+hririiiajj and OannibidUfir The Tntigalc urn said lo bo head-bunte rn ; and 
one of their customs in that no yectig man in ay marry until ho can produce a 
hrtul They appear to bioop to stoding tlm heads of dead mm and oven buying 
them wlum uinible to gel them for ihrmstdvea While the noth or was at Gftirf a 
native wai executed and bk body exposed on n hillock about knlf u mfli, from the 

( ) 




town* Dating slit-night the bend was cut off u* njpnrt fund by n Ju’ko of the town, 
wlm fc-ejld it to .1 Tan gain friend id lits. who wanted tn rnjvrry* licit had not jut killed a 
man. This Taitgak would probably produce the bend lvs ji trophy of hi* own valour. 

When they mid :i caravan their first is to cut off the bendy of the slain and 
make off with ihcm- then, if ond^tnrbed, they come hick tor the bodies and the loot. 
The I tori ivs are tnkun away to eLs- neigh UmrWjd ol their Tillage*, and all the grown 
men of the village (but not the women and children) assemble, ami after n drinking 
Lout of pito (beer made from gumca-srorn) boil and eat ibe bodies- While doing this 
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they sit on stones annulled in sonic pattern, cle her a circle or uu oral. Separation of 
tin! sexes is rigidly unforced at these cannibal feast;-, though there is nothing of the 
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kiEid fit ordinary tuaab. 

The iiL-:idi of their victims they pat Ecpnmtely til little earthen pots, the flesh hmng 
previously cleaned off* and probably eaten t and the p'd- rLre then shat np and tuned. 
But every now moon the Taugatc hraw who lias n head thus buried grind a up a little 
com, mixes it with water, and puts it into tillo pot with the head o$ an offering, at 
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thy iunfe time praying to the head- A brfrve who ha* Kevtral heads keeps them in 
separate pats, and goei through the smie ceremony with each hmd . 

Jfrvrtttf f/mrfflrritf find Jfch'i/ietrf Befrigfe, —Tba Tuugab bury their dead ai full 
length* and nothing is mtcrr'pd with cijo- corpse* An ordinary man is otdy mourned 
for by hit ±V in-mis, hot a chief or king ia prayed to for some considerable time- a year or 
so. They are euiil to bolieve in some wrt of futuit? state for both soiea, with ideas of 
n^vniii and punishment ; bnt clear nud bnsiiwmtliy in format inn about their religion* 
Miuf* was dilbctiU to obtain. They believe ih several tfod* T their principal deity 
being After liim there nm Ttuaftt, Hdt4 t und 1 Ttim ha f, w ho orx 1 

jivnCcfti] god* tiiid <1 1 j not tike war; and Tab**'th* f Tunyuhti* , Hud T /W. who p with 
JSbLiirje himselF, ore war go b, uud help the Tmigale in their tights. They have 
W4Malcii IdoK wot carved to resemble the hum: hi face; thc.-r iliey put in a hot *md 
^nmniiid tvfrh n circle of stones, on which the worshipped sit. They gtwtd to the 
idida and pray usually for good ernps aqiI many haTotlcj-s to kill, ol the *jinie time 
ntiering foi*vi“fi a*ini food to the idol. They do not pray every day—only when they 
want some tiling* 

They hare merilciuD men who cun foretell future events Eiy seeing thorn reflected 
inn bowl of plain water* They do not know of any magic to unable them to kill their 
enemies at u distance. 

In common with many other tribes in this district, they believe that man 
antelope. ivjderbnck, and gii-uffe are unlucky to kill, having " bad juju "; the elephant* 
however, has no juju, 

Ihmling aud .Fujhtiutj.- Their wcnjwnB are two spuarn (pmijt)i a round shield of 
elephant hide (bf^) p a double-edged knife worn on the right hip, mid mi elec with n 
(udf-muon blade not In a sluiCt h^mv IKI inches long, which is worn over the left 
si boulder. They never iiso bow* or arrows* and never poison their * pears for fighting 
— though they do so for clephtLnt-hmjting- 

Their method nf attacking h aimTBfn ih to lie in ambush in the high grass by the 
roadside, with sentries op in trees. *1 lie sentry warns them of the approach of the 
curamo by u low whistle* When within subbing distance they drive their spenr into 
u mam and transferring !t to the left hnnd T hack the head off with the hit If-muon use. 
Having got ihc bead, tho successful Tang-ale -makes oft with it and puis it in a place of 
safety. being afraid of hiu own friends stealing it r Only when tho danger is over do 
they eotne buck to the bodies and booty. A noted warrior wem a leopmd-skiu on 
lili hack ; Ei grrnt hunter* on tho other hand* has no dititiciguiahing nuirk- 

Ctolhing ,—-As a general rule the men go stark naked eej the bush; m a protection 
from ilium*. however, they tie a bit of -heepskiu round their groin* A chief tumidly 
wenra ei cloth wrapper. The bote cloths rig of tho women in a hunch i'if green leaves 
In,:hire and behind/ They Homettme^ wear plain ivory bangle*, The women imu-k 
their faci a w ith lcmny ^utalt ud the men Uwsir fam^ am* nui{ hedy. The 

front tvefix of the upper jaw am filed in both se^ts mi rtuchiug puberty. Thn hair 
cue hit oh tvi leave a broad hand dawn e he middle id the head. Huth mvu nnd ivomcn 
Wear bits of r-Lirk through their cur*; the Wiruien abo wear n stick in the carl Huge 
of the none. Tho hnir of thu men is reddoned with n dye called trwoyn in ffiiusu iiiieI 
i^itUMU ui Tin Lgnle, 


11 .—The Frhn ur ll'nrute Tritor. 

- * 

TIiih tiilj.- Ij i'."v amuiif rwcky liUI* a few milet. to, the MntL-wi'rt of tlit Tutignle, 

iiml mi tin oLiior slile cl (lie cnnvim n.md, 

Tw« L’rlit»:+ st»u by lliv m iii-r ut ilulit tvuv af , C (t nbont suvintccii 
f»J) 
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and twflntT'Se^eu respectively, si id vriro 5 font 7 indies And o fool II inches in 
height* Tbo hair of the jutmtjt-r tima was conceal ud by n cap : time of the other was 
out short, except a low plaited hand down thp middle of tlio head, fetid taj? ui o I nil 
3 inches long, which was brought over the forehead. The faces of both wen? 
marked by two lines uf email vertical hiBip-deal rices, Snifter of ibmi u us 
circa indeed, nor had his tooth filed. Tin- most noticeable thing uImmU fchdr free* 
it tia lie gmt breadth of forehead, the width between the choek-bontoj and the nvmtll 
and pointed chin. The younger man had a tight cutter of buraduir round hte neck, 
and both woro wTeral bangles of white metal on their firms. They carried an their 
shoulders nxes with twgalur blades, covered n [lh fine wavy lines. 

.Vrrtfr o/ fifo**fr*JU’tf. —-The Urkas ftrci farmers and hunters, TJioy live in mend 
in ad* wiille LL liaU wiI Si t Jmlebed ran fa „ nn lI their vi i I m gets nrc w :tl lei I w it h loo* i ones. 
Tlidr food com dais principally of rice aadgumca+coni, which they grow for themselves: 
millet (in. Hansa they do not know. The fttixcrt eat Apart, 1 ]j«L a women indoors, 

the men in the bash. Though the men feed npatt, they do not mind tv gLrangcr ecoing 
them c^t, ur eating with them: differing iu ih is from the JukosoF G^Ui who ere 
moiit careful not to la? seen eating or drinking by any but the men uf their own tribe. 

In hamiiig they u^e spears ami bows Oita of their methods uf honting is us 
followst—A shallow lido ltidttg in a game path j in this a running fiocnie U pWed> 
supported so that, when fchcr beast pnts its foot in I ho hufe T thy nonac enteh^ the leg. 
The free end of rho ropt? U fastened to ft fog> which impedes the movements of tint 
ivnimat sufficiently to unubia Un? huntera find dogs to overtake it. when it lh despatched 
with spears, 

Omnihol iVu*.—The Urkus nre commonly imported to eat the prisoners whom they 
lake in tights with tbo neighbouring tribes, if many Eire taken it is fruit thiu they 
I til ten n |> those who arc nut wanted for immediate con sump l ion and keep them for 
fatuit) ubc p Tho writer heard, but only at second hand, that owing to the dearth of 
milt In their wontry this tribe m in the habit id putting slave* in work, grinding corn 
ami m forth* no til they perspire j they then rob the meat they arc eating against r.lio 
flhivu'tt 1 roily, making nan of the salt in the perspiration. 

A Few Urknu are found ns pIavcs in &f» Aloha in mu dan nU%u^ bordering their 
country, but t lie Faint ate loth to travel in the Urlcil dlgtrict bpnause uF their snvngc 
reputation mni conn i I sal pro pc aai lies, 

iirljyojin—The Urkna met by the writer were very shy J i nt * fHzhiswd when 
asked about their religion. They appear to wrn^bip ten gods, bnl none of tbe^eare 
wftr^godsj they lock after the crops and form*. The Urkn worii for ii god is 
Kimtemn, and the n&ino nf their principal deity is Ktftmg, I hoj pray At tbc tiuui *f 
the new moon, when tliey B&erifica slirep and fowls. Their idols am of wood, mid 
Are ke[>t in little innl bull bo Miiruiindcti by a rirele uf - t'jnuB. 

If i .-Tb JJtfvri TnU. 

Thk tribe lives U> the solitli of CJatrl and the Juki**, and miuL li-rmif uf the Urknx 
The writer pawed thrungh the town uf Ligari on his juarmy tip country, but did not 
tAkemj notes, as he ho[X:d to do so on the it tun i joBrncj. Ci vuta mat ancTjj. howcvur t 
ccmjHfllcd him to hurry through, and bo bad no farther opportunity of studying these 
people. 

They nre martindor^ of a mild sorl. and levy n toll on mere lira mi iso pusBiug 
thruiigb iheir country. They ar*. 1 paganSj but nut cmmibols, nnd dn not gu naked like 
the Tnngwk uiiil Urkna, but wear a doth. 

Their crops aiT verv good, unU in fact, wherever be went, north uf the Jkmiie, 
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(be ’writ® was (struck by the huIuNtry naif the ‘food crops of the ptisan triU-s which 
urf everywhere better than itt the 11 ohnnimcdau contilrles irf this part of Nigeria, 
«nl iioov uf ibe three trite* bore described grow millet fit all, though it k so common 
in this neighbourin'*' Filial and Bormi states. 

IW—r/wJuko TriU. 

The -i.iki.saec a pugm. trite of the Middle Beam, River, nod were at one time an 
united and fwwerful nation. Tmdttfoii lus it ilmt they rated a largo empire M turn!it.g 
fn " n Uiuichi in ‘bo north In ifco Allah Krasonn River, south r,f the Bonne. At 
present they have sadly Mien fro in their high .state-if, indeed, they ever Lad any- 
ami ant mom often met with ns dsbonnea find cnnoe-iuen in tlw distriut around lbf. 

J iwse, however, with whom the writer became best acquainted arc Uio inluiliunLs of 
tiatri for Gated), where, not mixing with other tribe’s, they have in all pin.Lability 
unii (.taint'd their cnaturiiM in greater purity than else whore. 

U*k */ Si. WWcfie,v—T1 m Jukes arc ii.otely termers, nod their food eonrista of 
gainen-com ..ad yam* together with the game they take by hanting. 

rfeme .Inker Sepia tin ihonteiw use a poisoned spear bred oat of a flintlock trade-gnu, 
hut these nratbo exceptions, the usual weapons being sputa und arrows, which arc 
dipped u a poison the liu&i* el which is a shrub called kmhmi in Wnuca. which L* « 
principal ingredient m all the poisons I snvr, iv he flier used by Jnkos, Huwsns, Futelw, 
f " Bonita. Tbit -I.ikoa da not use the lr,rtn, the favourite device of rlto hunter a 
si round tbi, which consul* „f a toucan's bill stuck into a piece of wood, covered with 
black leather, curved to repress, the head nod neck of the bird. By fasicnin- il.k 
on to lm. forehead and enveloping himself m a dark iodigu-dyed rote, the hocter is 
° tcu able to stalk up to within a few yards of antelope. The Jukos of Wakuri 
nse anuria and pitfall*, hut the Galri people do not. The Jnko hunters of ftamU rde 
V\ nrm, Gwwl, and Malla nas u *|mar with a detachable iron head to whioh » rope is 
attached, called wirni in Jukn and mthjo in Baosa. They use dogs for hating 
imiMl nni«k|Mi ur jfiisetilt. 

The Urnuc Jokes catch Ml by driving them into V-rimpcd tmpe made of rants 
and placed tn convenient shallows. They also aso nets, but arc said not to Dau hooks 
though they spear fish. 

Some natives say Unit there is no particular observance at cooking; others, that 
the tnuu prepare their own food. They all agt**. sa to the following statement:— 

A .lukoman will only Jet another Juko man sue him cat, and will neither cat aor 
dmik in the presence of any atiauger or woman of his own people. 

Tocnt ‘heir total the men go apart fato't he bush to little mat houses called Kuu<j m i 
of which each man ha* his own. The wtraura ami small boys cat in the bats in ihJ 
tb * CUit0rn Uf **"* ***** U> W 0|,1 - v *»“« obligatory on boys* of uge to 

Fire b produced by flint and Mod-up one in particular is entrusted with the 
duly uf looking after it. 

The houses «r* citnutor, 10 lo *> feel in diameter; walls of mud and slniv. with 

* t hutched roof. A fatally occupies several huts in n umt-walkd com pound 

fn, I Im nitranc* 1.«l m called « «..«/«, 11 is n largo bat with two doors. Visitors 

v-mld. jh) The owner of the 1,«i» has a hat to himself, to t^icb the wivesU,m“u 
tiin4 tiiLb iov two iuglifc. (t>) lb* wuiutu hnvu th^tr om buUs istvenil wnniKi 1 

“ ^ value, nod their children with then,, (d) A h„t is »t apart as hildban. A wTfo , 
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during the period of menstruation im not id Wed into a man a hut, hut Itos to live in u 
sum IE hut ontaido tho wait of her husband^ CGinpntmd* whore food i* brought to her 


cum I sho stays three or four dav«. 

tn the houses the Jnkos ait 
on mate, nod only this fctug may 
nso w sheepskin. The beds are 
Khw tWe of the Hamms as 
described by Rev. T. Itofainsen in 



T[tnim Land. 

T[je town at Gatrl h of an irregular aliKpe (perhops meant fat n gqnjlto), i* 
unclosed hv an esirthoa wuR* with honqnetto^ ditch, nnd thorn fence (ablhit^) in froM. 

The priacipal cultivated pl&nte are; — Guinea .-corn (rfwi) p millet (ghiiro in 
rr^njui and ttispH* in .Into). beau* (*ur), gronnd-nntft {jenittn), tobacco (fata). 
Indict is not grevro. Piprgins ^ dune with iron how, mid for reaping n small 
nxo I# used, which lias® splayud triangular blade net in a otaMifca hawUe, and 
is r^lltnl pal lam. 

Religion and t W</itiir.—In his im|uiriifl into the religion oad eiiAtoiiii, of the Jukos 
the writer wM very greatly hampered both by thuir shyness in speaking of such 
matters and by the Vloliaoimednnism of his inlerpretor, to whom the religion of the 
Jakes ivas a work of the devil and not worth lathering about. TJiS only Jnko who 
tfnve much informal ion was also not a very trustworthy infnrmstii. lie cntortoinnl 
the writer and had travelled much, and. as ho himself said, had lost the beliefs of his 
people without picking up any other. Th(* niari was the only Jnko whom the writer 
encountered who won Id drink in his presence, From him he gathered that the Juko.« 
believe in one u«d called .%/<>, who is thought hv each mail to be present in his own 
fetish room. 

Oan mrthud of praying appears to bo n* follows:—A mwa, haring cut oE the 
liL'-jici of iv bird (probably n fowl), winds himself tip in rope till ho is i\ sort of 
human cocoon and none of bin skin i« visible. Then with tbfl bird s hood in Iris 
month about dm*k he runs uti* of hb hut making a noise, through the bird** head, 
which sounds somewhat like " HugL lifighi Hoglii When the women hour tills 
they nil van nwfty, saying, 11 God baa eome/ N 

Killing the King .—Tim town of Ciutri is ruled by a king* who is denied hf tin* 
big men of the town m follows—WIten in the opinion of the Ug tuois the king h m 
iuifr;id long enough, they piv^o out that Sl the king is sick — n fnfcutola under* loud hy 
nil to mofiii thru they ure going to kill him, though the intention is ncrer put more 
plainly* They then decide who is to be the next. king. Hew long lie is to reign ls 
scuIlh! by the indnontinJ men tit a meeting; the question is put and answered by 
cadi nmn throwing on the ground u Eittlo piece of atiek for eaoh yeur he thinks the 
new king ahonli! mlfl. The kieg m tl«?u told, and =k great feast prepured, nt which 
the king gel* drunk on gnmea-L^m lw:er. After this ho is speared, and the man who 
was dinsen Ijecomtts king. Thus t L neh -Tako king knows that he cannot huvo very 
i in my more yt-ara to live, and that he is coxiaiit of hi* predecessor^ fa to. T!uV h 
huwercr, does not ^oem to frighten amdidatofl. The mme cue tom of king-killing b 
feim'd to pret nil at Qnoode and Wnkan aa well ns GutH + 

As may ho inferred from the above, the king is Tory much under the influence of 
his big into, ko much so thrit if ei present bo given ti> him hy anatom, ho is compelled 
to giio ftOrao of it to crcIi of ht& pi^turipftl auhjeote, Before anything of importfinec 
is andertoken,» conneEl 1* culh dof Llu-so principal subjects ami witlwnt thoir consent 
nothing of any importance La done, Emj dny the king girca two or thres |mLfl nf 
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\<trr to his odnwns. The writer was informed ilint before they deride anything they 
pnijr :i great deni, nnd offer snerifloes, hat of wbat sort his in formant would not say. " 
Uurrid/jf, A Jnko wedding, which may take pkcti nl ntiv tj mfl (J f the year, 
in accompanied by a toast to the friends, with ranch drinking of pete or guinea- 
cf>m been The price of o wife ia higfc—two nr three slaves, There arc ninny 
>(nve« in Gatri, mostly Brlma or Dngnris. If « wife does not get on with her 
hualm&d she ran demnm! to In: sold 10 any mitt she likes, provided such n one 
w willing to buy her; the original TinntKiud then gets biiek his outlay, Should no 
otic be- willing to many her die cat, at ill leave her husband, who tlma loses the 
luoery he invested in her. The king ha* as many wives ns he likes. The writer was 
told that they numbered from 100 to l,00l> t and that they pass on to his Successor, 
'vh° kci'jis the pick of them, anil sells those he does not want. 

A king ran take any ummirixt girl he Jifcee, but never another man’s wife. If 
a Jub> woman is caught In adultery with another man, the matter is brought before 
(lie king in can noil, the usual decision being that the seducer pays to the king half of 
the value of n a lave and to the injured husband twice the cost price <jf the wife. He 
is then nr liberty to keep the woman. 


l.mnt T- nnrc.—A man wishing to buy a farm goes direct to the owner and settles 
with him without reference to the king Farms vary in size from the plot of land 
UlliKl by the farmer s wives to the large holdings of Mg men worked by many slaves. 

The price of n farm which would take ton staves to rill it is about 10 ■* covers ” of 
indtgo-dyed native doth, or in our money 30*. to ISi, A man who wishes to dear n 
piece of bush to make a farm does so without asking leave of any one. 

Wh«u a Juki, from elsewhere- comes to Gatri the king allots him n piece of land 
gintm on which to build a hr/tiBo. 

The price of a good house is about 10 covers (60,.) of native cloth and love 
gown about 4to, or 50#. This is paid to the seller, not to the king. 

A tor of 10 f a.r cent, in kind on all crops is paid to the king, who himself owns 
f Arms. TV re in no tax on bouses* bonetc. 

6'iKcnsfeH.—One half .>f n man s personal property, such as horses. out cum, etc. 
!“"» flt Ul3 (lcnti « to ,n!,iu *ta other half to the king. When a f . m I- dies 

will,out male heir, I he king takes one half of his farm, the other hnJf going to the 
female heirs. If ho has a brother, tlm brother lakes the land, giving the boys a small 
porfipu* # 


AJmUirtratim and Julies.— Tlie cure of the town wnll is entrusted to the people 
of the town, inch mnu being allotted n section, for the good order of which ho is 
rapofriiblfe 


Theft is pufiiHlmblu by the king seizing the culprit and bis wives a. slaves and 
confiseut tug hrs projwrty to himself. The injured man get* nothing. 

Art# ami ifeu uptrtu rtt. Tlie*o are practically confined to Che mairafecliire of 
rough hand-made pottery mid of gnioeft coni beer, which in ilnusa is called pete, and 
by the tokos jai*, and of tobacco nnd snuff? with the fetter they nre accustomed to 
mix potash, Salt is imjKirted. 

Jujut, 1 ho Jukes put faith in “medicine ” nnd churn:» ns helps to hunting. For 
instance, a Juko hunter told tlm writer that the night before he goes to hunt elephants 
he goo. apart into u little hut (fctkb house ?), arid make offering, and prove,V to a 
stick (ho was *pcakmg Hausa and use* the word tVrrdhi), saving, 4 *I wu D l blood 
1 r* Ha thm, takes « “ medicine ‘-wfeich is diSL forint 

animals and making four ruts in Ins left ami, rubs the “medicine ,T in. This hid oh 
him to hoc the beast neat day. From various Hama an.I Bert Beri (Mohammedan) 
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Wtars t tie writer compiled lb' following list of jujus for gaumThe lion, leopard, 
bush-cow, riiiuocoros. elephant, hartobreste. gastoHr, oribi. wart-bp* und hippo have in. 
j n j, u The juju or ll tirade is in Via head, so it Is very bad Ltiefc t.o kill him, and when 
hunters kill him they leave his head ill the bnah, though they bring in the rest of the 
ean-asi- for sale; nor will they touch tbo head on nny iicootmi. The writer wits very 
anxious to gel a complete specimen of the beast, as it is reported te be of a dilfureut 
speriM lo that of South Africa. lint though In> was able to buy Homo bones, the tail, 
noil a piece id hide, no price would induce the hunters to bring him the head. The 
tail is n great medicine for headache and vertigo; tho ailiUMtta are unrod by tying it 
urmmd the head of n rich prison. Tt is worth about twelve shillings up country and 

mora in big towns. t 

Tui® I lift roan antriapu ifi 4n*iiM bud Jmsk. Thu wntw's gttw-Kl 1 Taidji — 
hilled one once after four shots, “*o strong hint juju against powder."' Within u 
month two of his slaves died. A friend of his-an Ihi hunter—shot one ..nee, (iud for 
throe months afterwords was nnahlc to shoot straight, So he went to a inudiciiic- 
Diun, who Tor tea shillings- worth of cloth gave him medicine to wash himself in, which 
killed the juju. Another young limiter wounded n O'*# antelope at night; ho went 
home and told liis father—an experienced veteran—who said, “ You are not fit to kill 
a roan," The young tush nexi morning followed the blood trail to tho foot of a into, 
where ho found a woman squatting on the ground. Hu mn homo frightened to hi* 
father, who gave him tuodirinc against nau mi I elope juju, and then letariuil in the 
tree. Tho woman was still there,so ho took lip a stick and boat her, saying, ** You ore 
the bad jiyH of a roan antelope"; the women vanished, and :i roan lay dew! before bim. 

The wntdlmrk have much the same j’lyn ns tbo roan antelopes, blit weaker, so 
that hunters cun kill them by wearing certain charm*. The duiker has very bad 
juju } by night bo carries a bright light between bis boms. The cob antelope has 
only a Feeble juju which can ho wturdad off by charms. 

If a man shoots a koodoo and goes up to the body, be will die. 1 he tiling to do 
after killing the koodoo is to go to tho nearest village, mid in course of conversation 
say you saw vultures hovering over such and such a place —"there muni, he a dead 
be'iht there.' 1 Some of those who hear this will innocently go there; the wily hunter 
thou follows, and taking earn not to li« llie first to find the body, gets ft share of tho 
meat, the juju of which is powerless, ns it docs not know who stew It. 


West Africa j Yurubas 

In Afric't FirrrA and 
B Stone. Edinburgh: 


Stone, 

Jangle ; or, SiV Year* «mw;/ tie Yoritbas, 9y Her. U- f\ 
Oliphunt, Anderson and Fortier, 1900- Svo. pp. *274. wfc 
Price 3*. 6rf, Presented by the Publishers. 

This is an interesting account of the experiences of a missionary in Western 
Africa. The author seem* to linve little taste for pure ethnological inquiries, hat 
his photographs of the native rnew have some value. Anyone who but read Colonel 
|jIlia's classical account of the belief* of this people is not likely to add touch to hi* 
knowledge by reading this boob. Bat it i* written in a simple, unpretending stylo 
and gives » graphic account of the rather ghastly experiences of a missionary among 
a singularly brutal race. W. Crooks. 
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Al ^ abeL ClodcL 

33 M£ry*f fh Jfei'hr. % Edward CtodtL London: Jf mines, 1900. 

-Siu. flvo. 234 pp, [We 3*. Pragoated by the Publisher. 

1 his liook appears ut nn unfortunate tinm, Had most of it been written fifteen 
yenrsngo it would Ixav* been greeted ha a 3 mil summary of the cert a In lies of the 
subject. Were it to be written fifteen years hence there would pi-otmbtv be ranch 
clmiigi-d of tW supped certainties, Had it even bean written a ywt tutor. I Ik 
" , ‘™ t ,lf w riling would have given n different complexion 

to it. "his great and rapid 1‘liatigi- in otir knipftvledgo is the hardship, and nowise the 
milt, nf tin: mHlifir; tmri if ihlio [mblifllif r denmnil* fnr his BliTTliiig librrirj in bivo tho 
alphabet umobg soma two f I oxen auhjjt'ct.*, well, some one Taost do it to dale, and let us 
iv £ pnI 1 lift t it i^ Mr. I livl.l who linn ventured, I Jut nrji uno would oboo&e t li-o present 
litnc to makes pronouncement on mo confused ;i subject. 

I ho divisions of this volume briefly are, the mnuniurms for ideas {such as American 
vrnfang), rim Chinese, the cuneiform, the hieroglyphic, the derivation nf tin 
hium non, the Cretan, etc., ft reek and derivatives, mid a mention nf runes ami 
ogmns. m* developnfittit of the principle of writing is carefully irneod through t!ie 

*[**'*'* rarfe im P n1 ** ton, * m ®*y ft* tyinff * knot ill limn I kero lx iof), the 

pictcum 1 murks wldel, snggext the subjict, the j&-.,gnp1.fc, in which oari. «-n l„n n 
eoOKfunt Hoimring, am ] tlll . phone tic, in whiph the sign may T«j used for n sound 
Mseonui’ctod from it* original meaning. A very practical summary is given of the 
.mini systems of ancient writing; bnt v , etui now say definitely that the Egyptians in 
1 10 4i * vtiaH, -’ r V>, ' T '' i|! tke ideographic stage, with scarcely a trace ,.f the phonetic 
On Hie Phcetnciun alphabet, Ue Rouge's theory „[ its derivation from the 
bgjptnin hieratic js presented in some uv,nty pages, without a qualm until i\w lasr 
paragraph is reached, w liere the render is warned that it rum bo nil wrong. Looking 
5 " tUl ‘ tnWe 0,1 V 1 18 tlie comparison of the fmauix, run fully elected to agree 

ns well as may be, the mombbinoM between the hieratic nod the Piicenkian are 
n^ ovor, far from strong. In tbo 22 loiters <■ hove sea«cly any rusomhluiu*. 7 w 
doubtful, I arc fairly alike, am] only 2 run be claimed i,h ,v n IU clean. This is f,i,- f lolll 

wLfm-toiy. ii t „] ii is strange (hut ,u bcomdiisivi) a theory should have been «..r^U- 

“ BW ? tol - X,,w tliat Wl kow alt these leito, and ihe larger stock kepi on in 

bans and Spain, were used cnotimoualy from £Q(«n... . on eurtier, the Phceuieimi 
coiihh i tn.iii Ims >unk to its own place m merely a ktc assortment of mater*] whirl, 
was WE*11 known Jong More* 

H <■ lire yet tenn.iug, and have much to learn, about iho sources of ilie EttRjpcnti 
alphabet; but for tliu pment tl.is little tKiok will familiarise the qn^ti.msto many 
wli& would not othjfcfriia him htrani of | f i p 

Progress of In^ntion. -- - -- 

34 JJEJSK*“• ?»“• «S ft, KtouSv 

bf til Antllol.) “ ,,raW r “*- U»»blrJ«J McClm, Co, 1900. (Promted 

. .f* of •«* «pl.i«. It. tate It i, M «*„« to 

lJieatc m u popular stylo the way in which one stage of human iuvcrittm hJu to 

*. . 11 ““»» -»r HW topic,, dmmmmf « toS 

predict,co, o onto „o tk. o» oi coi»|. 0 ,ir ( . pLoto-nply t„ dctcmioc ,„,i sl | 

^ 

' J. L. M. 
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A U STB AL ASX A. 

North Queensland, Edge^PaHingtoiL 

.We ruv if irouuncnr froi i Xbrth Qm 1 * ut-fritul. Commu akwted by J, Edge- a r 
Partin gton + vv 

Whrn in North Queensland in 1$97, t purchased from u duller in Cairns an 
uunsnal form of wommeni. 
i'ilher made in imitation of a 
boomarang or out of an old one. 

Among mj photoglyph* of 
Queensland natives T hare one 
t n w1 1 io 1 1 l Si,is form of w otn mom 
appears in the hands of a native 
inhabiting rhe scrub district 

brLwwn rownavitle and Couktowm h i^ of u wood similar to that from which the 
large swords from t his f 1 f ,s brief nre nrndi + h The pes of wood, ei renin r in Eertion, 
and is kept in position with “blurb ho y pt gam, 



L 2* n" 


Tasmeada, Molt\ 

i)ja tin Sffltei IviplvifitmU of tkr 3To/iW/t nf IWmarnn. CtmtintniicAb;! by aa 
J. Pus tun Mmr to the Aiiihmjjolo^jciit Serticm of the Jin rials Aewyhliftn for dl) 
the Advancement. oT Science. Bradford, September liBb l&OO, 

7 ho author describe^ recent excavation in flintier camping ground* mid other 
of Tini ire resort, which yielded, at a depth uf el few fwt, hand axes, knives, nnd 
othei 1 impl-uirot* of chipped, ongreand storm; nud dhn large noink^ of concave 
srrapers and groovers, whirh wore no doubt used for shaping spears and for ^moving 
uSub handles IW tho grip, The paper will be found, in full, m vol rsx of thia Ju«rwof. 


Tasmania. Tylor, 

On lh* Stnuv Jtjv i’jj T*ift/nlr*rh um v'vlttf&l to th- Ifitfortf ttf fVrff fm f ibfl* ajj 

Coalman mated by Professor E. R. Tylor, F.R-+S,, to the Anthropological v/ 
Sei^ion uf thf- British Association for the Ad vatu vmrmt *«f Science, Sept, bt fi K liKK>- 
Tlie anihor considered the result* to 1» arrived nr upon the Tttfmandan fetone 
implement problem in its presttit condition. It now becomes Hear that ihe natives 
n E ' lasumitiu illustrate llie rnlture of the Stone Agent rs period of development even 
lielnw that of the Paleolithic Man of the Mammoth Period La Europe. Ir thrift 
bournne* important to pat compactly the dements of Tasmanian life, m involvin- a 
claim in be considered as the condition coeval with the lowest arailabb record fh*w 
tin? Tasmanians with (heir hcuEse and born biiitding T fire-making uml cooking, haskctr\ 
Emd leather work, rude t ools and weapons, cnmbinetl with n mythology which with Its 
Htnr myi lts and doctrine i>f nature-splrita, and ms animuil ic religion" colminutin- in 
pnlytlieiflni| present n picture of man's life nn ihe earth, which though fur from 
l>i iTiiliivi. Lh perhaps the cnrlicHt which in bftsecl on direct antlirepological evidence. 

in the course of I he discussion which followed this r-ommanicatJon, Mr. H* Ling 
Roth siiid thatfimmsfdghteen montl.H ago he bad received from a Yorkshire gentlctnnr^ 
Mr. J. Ilflrkhr.L]-, Wcilkei- t an accmuit given by fin old Aastralkn settler, who in his 
youtli had come across a groap of black fellows whilst they were aetimllj engaged 
in making these clones. The first process wos Him ply to split ihi ni by hurling rhem 
violently ou ihe reeky ground, find fifluie ntoncs were et once used in this rough 
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shape for cutting up kangaroo meat. whilst other atones were prepared by chipping. 
Atone period, doubtless the Tunuuukw covered the whole of Auaimlia; ami they 
wem flubaeqTiemly almost swept tiway-ouly mattered representatives being left in 
smiill ftreas—by another face* 


Tasmania. Fy&h* 

jPjftnftive,' Pretext, mid Future. % Sir Philip Fysb, K.C.M.G., 
38 Agent-General for Tasmania. From tho Journal of the Royiil Colonial Institute, 
XXXI, 7T»-lr I-A. 

This is a paper read before ‘be lloycvl Colonial IiiKlituti*, or January ltUb, 1900. 
II contains (pp. 7fl-60) a toll end nocornte account of tin early history of Hacnpnm 
enterprise in Tasmania and of the disappears urn of the nborigine*. 


J. h U. 


Ncw Zealand. Schnrtz. 

qq Sckuitsmien drr Maori a,is d.-m SlfvUitthva Museum in J?rem«t. '■on It 
jy SchnHz. L3D£V17. pp. hd-8.) With fourteen photographic illustra¬ 

tions. Pi'esented by the A nth or. 

Thin in no interesting article on the subjected Maori orcumumt, bawd pit neij ally 
upon a eenesof modem carvings executed to order by Te Tolu, one ■■[ the list of (lie 
.Maori carvers in wood. The series forms a complete let. or ■ warns and rnftrr* for 
„ typical Maori house, which is by this time erected in U ret non. presumably onthe 
premises of the City Museum. Mr. Sebnriz hcgitis Eiy noticing ilia! the deigns 
c:np1oycd in pa in. ting flat surfaces ait* different In character fi-om those which occur in 
carved work. They consist of a motive rather suggesting nn anchor, utid occur 
upon the curly tattooed heads, suggesting time the change to the well-known Ben 11 
■IcsisfiiH tens first made in the eaae of fcntlnood heath, and then in I lie carved wooden 
ligarc* representing human luring* thus tattooed. lieprcseiitniions of human beings 
not being painted bat at ways carved, the art of the painter would not be affected by 
the change, add thus Ifi© older stylo was preserved in painting, when ii had already 
disappeared in sculpture. This theory, though ingenious. is not we think supported 
by facts, ns the anchor-pattern undoubtedly occurs on carvings of snraa antiquity. 
A* description of the component parts of n Maori bowse is then given, with the native 
nunies, and is followed by- the* fcsterpreUtion of the various figure* given by ibo 
cnrceiVTc TukL 

l 1 bo author esptt'.**** flic hope, vthtch will be shared hy nil interested in the 
history of Hew Z*nlurut p that the emit in nation of Mr. HnniilLou’s vnhinbli- work 
on Maori art will ltnr-liidlfr nn enninr rntioii of i\w iliffemit Monri rk^ign* with Llicir 
indict native imnap** M. Th 


New Zealand : Pataka, Edge-Partlngton. 

A ft 0H a I'fttfikft A» He A nrhtaml AW Zetrhi^ 4 t iogdhtr itiih « furlhv 

« U Kbl*' on 0 Ciimt/ (huoe+J/wd in ihti British Mm^trn* Commimtcntei.1 bji. Edge- 
Partington, (Plntc K t fig. k) 

Its my nolo on 1 .enrred ninoc-hcml from Hew Zealand, which appeared in the 
ln*t number of the Journal of ihi< Iitaiit dto T p t 3TO, [ gitw ** anako M ua an equivalent 
iif the word u mimain." This wan mi mi fort limit w n^l to Issivc choisi f na thurt L estp u«f 
aiankitH m Hpw Zealand* A mrnarn b a mvtlkiunl oomepoading to tin 

i^rpent of tht-Oerden of Eden, In the Auckland (N.Z.) Musienm there is n l\m 
putiikn or filUgv &t,oi^iioarto t oninmonted with the verjr oUfiflt stjlc of carting 
(except vihero restored nt ji Inter ]>eri-wl) T the «ide jdntw of n hirb art- cflr-rcd to rapro- 

(M) 
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sent tli q ancient Maori legend of the temptation of woman by the mflimia, The slats* 
fin? cflrred from end to end with ;i mw of male nnd ferao te figures l between each is a 
emtmui w jtli its head tarried tbinnk the flpni. The male figures fire itpnfifloied ns 
turning' away from the monster* while (be female figures are turned towards the 
mounter as if in the act of listening,, Tin- centre figure i* composite, facing outwards, 
with a Mtimrt'a. on either side- In ilio carving of (la a a mon-iter on the ennoe-hrail the 
smtkediko neck in evidently drawn out to fit the required apace. 


Edge -P&rtin gton. 

(\jiEiiiiuEiieated by J. Edge- 


41 


New Zealand: Maori Scroll Pattern. 

Oji Ih# fJtm'jn* of th# Maori tferoH-Futtertu 
Partington. (Plate T-], fig, a,) 

In Bending mo a photoglyph of a very undent ahdi from n Pataka m ■ Mare-koaac 
in ike Auckland Museum, Ur. Josiah Harr in nngge-M- that this prdcubr way ot 
depicting the tironaui the genesis i i-F the Mm‘id Remit* Mr, Hamilton aW m his 
Maori Art M p* LVB, rfpoakf of the we large spirals or scrolls us rrMUftiVi#* many 
suggestion* have been mnde us to the ririgin of ihfs pnrliculfir pattern,, meh as Hie 
now fern Fronds, the markings on shalte, etc. that It is interesting to find, yet another 
and one more likely W he correct* It h only by ihe study at these very early pieces 
of the carvers handiwork that we can hope to find n true salaiibn. 


42 


New Zealand: cL J.A.I. XXIX rN.S. 11 % 304 6. Edge-Partington. 

The Editor of Lite Jtrunm£ regrets that by an mi accountable- mistake the 
l3n!es entitled " Xrtp ZeaJttit\l Ktliiha* or Whip Slingi™ “ Cur^d Canae-Hcatl 
/min _Ynr Znildf jf? t " and 44 On iv Skntr Batik -Afnmi Nett? Ztaltii uf t l+ printed in 
Vfjh sxis (NpS, IIJ pp. 304-0* went to pma mmorrectod by the Eisitlior; and nls» that 
the fioraitd of them was wrongly ascribed la Mr. 0. H. Read. In reality, both articles 
were contributed hy Mr. Edge4tatf ington, who sends Min following 1 Ihtt of 
corrections :— 


Page 30-1, line 23 r for it read these. 

„ „ ., 34, ,. charged ,, charred. 

*, 30.O, „ 40, , + at present jj* my possaeseion iit the J^riEieli ^1osenm K 

„ p . ,, 41, 1t C. E Bttd r, I, Edge-Partmgtnn. 

*. ,« „ -Lfi, „ Alyai In liar f¥ Angns in his. 

,, iiWh -i LO, omit the *ri>nh nt present . - , reeling-place. 


Tim of Group : Travels* Ten Kate, 

Ttnlatj mtiyrYti* in ./■ finFor-^Vf en Door Dr. Himmttn F r ten j « 

Kate. Leiden: E. J . BrilL 18&4. pp. 310. Presented liy the Moat^happij ter 
iKSVortlrriug van hel Xatanrkundig Onderroek dev NederiRndwho KritanSnn* 

Tim book, which iff a reconl of rraveU in tho Timor group in Is^VX), does not call 
fur any special M&C* in these pages. It docs not profess to give (hr scientific resnlts 
of the expedition (cf. Ini. Arrhir, Ethno $. p vii^ vui) P w hich me merely sketched in a few 
pages at the end of the book ; there are, however, twelve plates dealing with the hotft, 
megulithlc monument.*, weapons, etc. 

If the no u tents enll for lilt I v notice here, the ?uime does not apply to the j'tvle \ n 
which the book is fjut up. We are imfortanaiely Limj familiar wiili tho Qnbonnd houkis 
which fall to pieces ai? soon as one has read one chapter, in this vase there is tln h 
added mmnj of tuck of India and table of conlcnta. It should her made a penal 
off* ore for publisher to isfttie a hook of thin de»cripiiem F If a hook in worth 
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writing and worth publishing, i t is worth ftn index. otliDHViflfl tbo Iftds record* d ace 
virtually lost, aulps* each FCiidac makes hi$ own index or analysis. It h certain I \ 
unworthy of a, srientiik society to iRS«o snob a book- ^ 1 


New Gumea. ^ " 

MM BerihreHmihr Caiuhg der Eihi^mplU^n ftammluwj Ludwig BIr4~* 

"tT" Et'uix^Xe^On tVn tBerlwhaftn}. Published by the Hufi^rbo National 

Museum* Budapest, 1899. 4to + With plates. Presented by the Author. 

Tlie authorities of the Hungarian Nafiead Museum ai lladftp^t Imvo tn&do an 
excellent shift in the scries of descriptive catalogues of the ethnographical collections 
under their elmi-gp, and. i£ all mbwquent publications of the KOttes Cnmc tip ko the 
love! of the first issue, a work of great imput-Uinco and utility will Imre been offered to 
ethnolo^isti^ and one which should pruvo of mnch sie^istance in the ctnsBifu M mu 

of material ia mnseiini.fi nod prirfeto collections. Fhe heat iafilalimiiit donl.^ w ith tlie 
Hue ethnographical collection made by Dorr Lndwig Bird in German ^° AV Guinea, 
(BerlinIuifim) T a collection which has evidently been made with considerable care, both 
in the selection of upoe Linens and In the recording of detailed information reganling 
ihdr nfiCj varieties, their unlive names in different loeabiics h tuid so forth. The text 
is bilingual, being printed in Hnnguviau and hdtmin in parallel coin muff, n useful 
feature, consderiog how few of those interested in the subject are acquainted WLth the 
former language, The ill lustration* arc nnmcrowK and itckkI, nnrl n even in the absence uf 
tk regular index, it is easy to Hud a reference to any particular object or class of objects, 
ns ihct lest in convenienlly divided into sections and snb*»eotiqitH under appropriate 
headings. The clothing and personal ornaments are Llcscribed in detail, and in some 
instance* a very foil account is given, with illustrations, of tho process of their 
manufacture* ftvfov instance, in the case of the making of shell amulet* by means of 
the cylindrical drill of bamboo* which is weighted with a alone, anil is rotated upon 
the bli Hpk of tiidawta shell until a eenlral core is cut right tint, the end of the bamboo 
bring kept too in clipping by means of an iniretdotis binding of creeper wound vonud 
tin: rihell-block* ivLlie the friction is augmented with moistened sand-grir. Thin 
interesting progress lias bo art described both by von Luachan and Parkinson, but 
frerdi delnilri ire given here. 

Domestic utetmil* and toota are treated of in similar detail, and following these 
are seeliouft tlevated to religion, magic, dance, etc. 

Lastly, the van on* fnrom of weapons—coasoWory-bonc dagger*, Ljows and arrowH, 
lances, nnd fihb^pea™—are described nuntitoly, and particuluf attention is paid to the 
ornamentation upon the different portions of arrows* which is can 1 fully r ladled nnd 
analysed, ft* tn dcnsnUhtruEc the different motifs their derivative combimil ions, 
and so forth, in n classification by morphological affinities. 

Reference* to literature nrc given freely. A small mop of tho region specially 
dealt with would have been a useful udditiuu, and would have added to the value of 
tho publication which may Iks accept ml as n very &frviceable treat E*o upon the 
ethnography of the Berlin hmfen district, a* illustrated by the collection made by a 
--ireful nnd painstaking observer, Sunli no u-[m stable ebjecta uf use as dwellings, 
canoe*: and otlu r*. whusa bSko wus r=neh ns to prevent sheir bcin" collected and sent to 
Iho mxuotun, an- no( dealt with- bus it b to lie hopcil that these may rIho receive 
niton l in is, and be ih^crilwd in n detailed nmuae^ to tlic fkime way n* Die objects 
actually forming the col lection. ItacH. Hexri BAhTOim; 
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Solomon 1 Blands, Edge-Farting ton. 

Xoie o*i ri'i Object * if Unknown Ute from the ^Wo^-hh hlatid*. Canminmontcd j r 
by J_ Edg^Partiugton. (Flak E,) * 

Tli□ subject of tins not*," was recently presented to the British Museum By Bpm- 
Admind Hand, who obtained it from quo of the Solomon I h binds when on a Crtuse in 
t he South Pacific. llnfortutiataly bo cannot give any more drlmtu- iifoimatbn than 
ibiti. I have ognuugnicaUd with the Her. Alfi-ed Pyniiyv the author of Ten r<ar* in 
Nafonrfiift* Ue thinks that it w as probably made at San Crhdovjtl or Malayans be 
Itus seen clubs of similar shape at both itdamkf, though never unu with so beautiful tt 
pattern. In hb opinion it is a dancing club, and the perforation on the upper edge m 
for attaching bundles of feather** a ho Ms. or Lined beaus tq chink like castanets. 1 
cannot, however, hring myself lo believe [hat this was the use lu which |t wimpnt* 1 it in 
i sillier inclined tu think I bat lie ha confusing it with the glal yq-13 ko- duu c l tig el uli uomniuu 
io that part of the group (.-Iffodiu, m 217 1 Nu. I) r In the fet place then? is un nutunil 
grip, nor does thu narrow portion below the butt end show any sign* of wear; the 
udgeiS too, aio isqtmrvd and aliarp. The whole is of uniform Lhfckncsa, about |tb of tm 
Inch. The engraving un either wide is almost identical, uiul similar to that on adducing 
club in the form of an nxo which was* labelled Treasury Island, Bon gain Yllle Sfauifn 
(Album t "inti games, Plate 1 No. l) t but which Mr. Pnrkingmi thinks is more likely 
to conic from Itiikw. 

The presentation of n h it i nan head is si bo suggestive of rids saiun locality. 

It will be noticed in the illustration that the carving of (he lints of the fate arc 
continued down the shaft terminating in spiral*. In tho Godcifioy Catalogue 
Plato VI, No. % is a similar curving qn a dub from Baku. In the British MnStiuni, 
ngniD f lh a club with a asmilar design {Albtiw f Pink- :&U P No, I), which] although utomi 
lLujo supposed to coma from New Britain, is now attributed to the Etdomon^ In the 
museum Iti Milan are sotnewlmi similar clubs labelled Now Georgia, 

The perforation on the upper edge is in my opinion too large for merely attaching 
bunches of feather*, etc. That si hand passed re nod the 44 implement/ 1 and was kepi in 
Position by the two projecting boms, is evident from tho surface of the wood lasing 
highly polished by friction at this [joint f the only place on tlio whole of the surface 
where I here Is any sign of wear. Tho object was meant, to be * expended* Inn for wliut 
purpose it is di Hie ult to say* 


Since the above went lo prqss p both Dr, Codringtcti and Mr, Alfred Penny have 
Men the subject of tbb, note, and pronounce it to be a TindaL u emblem, or object of 
vunemtiou rep resent ing a deceased ancestor J. E,*P» 


Rotuma: Physical Anthropology, Gardiner; Duckworth. 

Da Cftinu i ccU^kd l*j Mr, J m Blmtey iiartiiner in h - tixpctUtiun fa Itofttrm* m ry 
Cmuinu moated by W r L. H. Duckworth, M.A* f Luc hirer on Anthropology in 
the University of Cambridge] to [lie AutUrapofoghral Section of the British AsicciAiion 
for the Advance me lit qf Science. Bradford^ September Ilth, UKX). 

The subject of this commnnicaliqa is a rolkctkiu of nine ertinia from thea1>ovc* 
mentioned laeality. The rqgidt^i of a erauiologiea! hi vest (gal ion show that white 
no ton dumb] u individEiaJ dsiferences exist, there tire at least two types of aktdl to l>ts 
met with in tho island of Rotnma. The types are, til's! ly T a variety of the form of 
cranium usually found among Polynesian natives, lliougli poFnpssmg LXiriain diameter- 
iatie.^ which may almost bo defieribed its Mongolinu ■ and, in the second phiee P the 
type of mtninui characteristic ef MclaDesiuns occur* So ltr B Gn[diner's colhoUpn» 

r# > 
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TLni aijcli dUFeitmt tjpei should be mot with in one tniinl! island is in Wfl^rfaiiw 
with wliut would be expected on apnwi ground** whin it is cons»3tml that Kotnnm 
m iffrm&cd at the centre uf contact of thrua important ethnical uim^ n viz., the Poly¬ 
nesian lo the L-mik, the ,tfelun£fiiaii lo the mulh-wvst, and Use Micro! usai&u (where 
Mongolian elt!me eiU ftrti discernible among tW natives) to ilio isorth-west 


Hawaii P : Faatherwork. Etfge-PartiiigtoiL 

a Xuk: m wine Feather-Mat* in thi lirttith Mr fft-wwi. Cuntiihuted by J, Edge- 

* * Flirt inglna, i IN sues V* G*) 

Professor Brigham in lit* Ihutauatu Fmtktnmrk rrfar* tu, Will figut i e^ 1 (Plate 
V I J, two feather matt to the British Museum, which together with a en^pnfct of nimilut' 
hi twill fncture form the Subject of this note. 

Prafewor Brigham Hi'Nt saw bltuso when on a vi-sh to this country, lie Hum 
considered ill sit thijy were not liiiwuiiuu ^ hill atnee* failing lo find any molts likely 
locality, ho places ikem as fc " main on which offering* were umdo to Use (soil Kukuiliinoktf, 
tiiilil 11 better use cun Iks found for tluim, 

If llurne were merely mat* I futl to the use of ilio tying cords fastaniid to rack 
end i why. too. should the makeiv. have deparloi] from their usual cm tom of mounting 
feather* no a uHwurk of Uluisa filing a mueh inure amiable foundation than the thick 
row* ul libra of which these mats ate made* wrapped mid how a together; a form of 
iimmifau Hite, moreover* which is nob in vague in Hawaii. Profe^rioe Brigham enja that 
tins pane ms iirw quite an like those fund in the feather cloaks. but 1 think one can go 
[miller Until- that, and say that they are unlike any known patterns from Hawaii. S\ e 
iiiihl there fcfO try and find a Mother home f^r them, and I would Ktiggest Tnlutlr and 
that their nan wrus n protection when fighting. My reason for ibis attribute“it in that 
there lira in the British Museum long, iihlong bojuta formerly h apposed to come from 
Hawaii: by an xnseriptioii. only partly legible, uti one of thorn in 1Bonnet ^ 
hmni writing, wc now know that thaw Ihjxlw un Tahitian. The iDwci-ipthm is 
followst — 1iL A iiofiVe , , , liHL-.r .iradr of the icoml uf the hreatlfru 1 1 tse** * . * 

jWit(h/<ij/*Jw uar-Hlr ortmnetifa * . * pr^nM htj him to<*\ Jkunet, 1^--, 

coid irhidi he iruy* urrrr tOHm htj ■ * * ali& &nd pr$cwUu# Mtatf* tf’MMtikttinti* Tliw 

imnlcntar box (Plate 0, Isig^ 2) was received, with other Eastern Pacific ^pceiiuouK 
train Hie Sheffield Literary llihI P]b{lovoplne&I Society; the specimens originally in Uic 
3imkrum sire without history, as are ulso the feather arinunotiti now under disrutedon. 
h may vtt *\t Ki therefore that they wore rwfivod at the satin 1 time, mid possibly foriiiad 
ji jiirtioii «f one of the early ufslleeiiouh vitln-r of Captain Cofxk or Hir .lonepli ll»nka. 

iiguiiitat t]da theory William* in hi* Jfwnoua^jf tfOt nye*#**) p* itayn that 
fc, ut Taldti aud Harvey Inland* Hum- tm- but few varictita of the feathettrd tribes; 
and iheso are not ninarkuhle either b,ir the Iwauty td their plumage or for the 
sw«4iflttw of their note> ; if tbendbfir the mats and coronet wore luunitfiictmvd in the 
Tnli it Lam group* they must hart? been from imported fcathclTh. 

Failing Tahiti there iu the Inland of Kurutu. in the Austral group* u the ]Kop]c 
of which tire distinguished, above all oilmra in thrao «?u* a for their uisie and skill in 
finery of every kind, from the fejithorcd helmete of iheir warrior* la the carving an 
I heir rauoe*- . . - Iei maun u m* drewt r uml language, they very nearly resemble the 
inhubitimi* of Tahiti ajid Lfxiahiuo ** (^mm aw! Ikntet m * rbyapen, id3l, Yoh 1, 
p. 4Pfi). 

The only ieasi m fur placing t hm* tihjerta in the Ihnvuiiuu stfctiou, until sumo 
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diL-tjkiii u- locality is obtained, ia that the feathers used are evidently from the same 
birds us those from which the JiawitiitiQs gathert : their ci 

It m to be hoped that some of our butlers may bu uhb to throw further tight on 
the b object. 

Gcmibier Islands: Languages. Tregear, 

3/ov^rrvca Ititifouitfjfi (lamhter LtlattJa. Uy Edward Tregeur, Now Zealand, j p 
Wellington, JJOT S pp. 1:21* Fs'Gsetdnd by the Author. “rO 

This is ll very useful collection uE words representing the language of the 
Gambler Inlands in lho southern portion oF the Punmotu VrctripekgUj ana utmost on 
ouafixiuei of -Poljpeslit, Efcsfor Island being the only important island lying further 
east. Tilt.’ language is purely Polynesian uiui differ* m iiumy n^|>oeta from ilio 
Piitttiiotii of tlio saute region, of which language the srido author bus already 
published u similar dictionary. (Wellington, N.Z., IfUKh} 1 The island* form a \m't 
of the French possesions in the IWiHc, and the mission* are those <rf the Roman 
riiiij-eb ; ben.ee the language, unlike that t>f Use other important group*, is tint 
re pit-KCn ti*d by any Bible tronslfttkms. This fact adds greatly to the value of such a 
Hal ns that which Mr. Tregv&r now publisher The principal example of tLi? 
Miuignrvvcui language which previously existed is that eoutuined in H&le’s Pkih/togy 
\rj the VoileJ S fates Bfittuvi ng Es^*htfav. ptthli-died at Philadelphia in 1846: link's 
material for Lho language obnalsUal of n few infasimi translation* mud n vocabulary 
by M t Mtugrot, u fo rater tuietiouary. M. I Abbe JWo^blvcb had pubtudrod in u 

rafattmrr (keituten, thu title puge of which kEa ted Uutt it iiiforred to tho 
languages of the Sundwiob, Murqohdtiti and Gambler Islands, but the wort itself 
com .l ined no hpreimeOA of the language used in the latter group r The Rev. J- 
Whiitnce iu \&71 contemplated the publication of n Comparative Dictionary of the 
Polynesian Languages mid in a pnpcr rend in ilmt year before the Philologmi I 
Society, be stated that M- Pinanl was then contributing material in the Gambler 
Island language* No more than specimen pages wero ever published of Iter. S. J, 
Wliitmeca dictionary, and theao ooutnined no ^.peeiaiena of the Gam brer la.ngnage. 
The Ret. S. Klhfs paper In tlio Jwnwl of this rustitEite (voL xsix lX.S. it> p. )54>) r 
contains n Miuigarevar^ lest of which 1 have not been able lo trace the origin, but 
j.t agrees literally with that of Mr. Tregoar^ 

Thu author fttftt03 io the introduction that the language is- nearly identical with 
the >tnoti. hut it is much more closely akin to the ibirotonguu than to Maori, and 
differs from the 1st Ler in sevcml dclnik Both Miiigarvvaii and rfavutongan Lave no 
soimde representing the $ or / of Samoan, whilst dtu Maori «present* iho^ sounds 
hy h and rr/i rcspudivdy. In Hula*s vocnbuhiiy of Matigarovan A ixar not um il r but Mr, 
Tregesir it aeunutimi^ far tlir irA of Mm in and / of Samoa* the same word# being 
often used with or without the A, c-g.. hahae* lu tear: Im, paadanti^ etc. 
The origin of the Mungnreran ja-opk front Rarotonga was inferred by Knle froui a 
native genealogy given to him by M. Maigret r which indicated tbit they on me from 
itorotunga about four goneralioiui after the settlement of the latter island, Hale 
noted that ^ the only points of any important iw w hich the dialect differs from tho 
Rarotongau tire, lir&fc* in the use of raaga* instead of o ngtt 9 to form tho purucipial 
noun, as fa t/pn tatujii , for fa r>jw an*ja t the oeL oi finishing: and Secondly, in the use 
of mau a** s pLural prolix. In both these points it rt-scniblvs tho Tuhttian, Now 
if the Rarolongaii emigrant who settled in Mangnreva came, nr is ni nst probable^ 
from that aide of Kai^olouga which faces toward* the latter group tic enhtern 

1 LT. Junnu Anthrup. I tufa xJtvj, l^DT t p SUL 
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ride), they vrerq ufi Hic Ngmti-TAttgib, nr Tahitian partyv ami jn£y, at that tinao have 
preserved some peculiarities of their original tongue which wem afterwards lost m 
Kirotangs, on u more cample tc intermixture with tit* Xgati-Karikn, or Samoan 
party/ 1 ((TmVal fifatar E^fomnj F*rj'ttb7iton Vo|. t h Eth nograph Y*and Philology, hjr 
Horatio Halt;, p, 1-RV) 

The nnt-bor has not indicated the origin of hi. a work, hat it i* presumably derived 
from the Fi'endi-llangsre* an lints mentioned In the preface to his Mnori-Paly in'* ian 
Dictionary as derived from Mens. rFveque ■S"Axieri. A few iiuporianl words have 
been omitted*-r.7. moan. tine exctstiiTO pronoun of first person dost. An English* 
Moxjo&revan index would Imve been useful, as there are no native text& to elucidate, 
and it is the etpiivalent of English words which Trill be most frequently required. 

SlftXBT H. Kay. 


New Hebrides. Edge-Partingtoib 

a q Sole oh « iSArlf -ddse from Ambrjfm hdaHtl M New iI Arndt*, Communicated by 
■ ** J, Edgo^Partingtou, With Plate H. 

A very nnatiued form of shelf ndxe has been presented to the British Museum by 
Captain Leah, R.N. tim elaborate nature and double blade seem to indicate that ii 
wim for ceremonial use only. Thu donor obtained it on A in hr vm Island: last year 
the Maseam pmLxdtamd a collection which contained several objects from tins island 
luhidfud u for use in the pig-kiMing CfirumDiiies/* These I figured (dftaflb 3rd scries, 
Plato 63, No. I) along with an tuko with a totriira-shdl blade made out of am old pig- 
killiug club. It Ih probable therefore that the subject of this noto iviih used on these 
on.-wriuiD*; it qailL! cartals tbvt to nwe ii ils a tool would bo impossible, not do the 
r.-dyv-i of the blades show any >?grw uf wear; ibo doepfteus of the curving would nku 
weaken it consul rutblj. The handle in in two ptcuea IhhIl-uiI together with tin not, and 
llie whole Is covered with an ineriiAtutiou of imiuke. d, Eix^Pautisotux. 


Pacific. Languages. ScbmidL 

pa Th later-rtfatiun 0 / Mt in to ,-itvi, JPo/omm umf IWym ouii l 4 itr tymifn :— 

1. Ubcr e/<i# Vtrhidtui^ der SpflMAflf* zu d* m u r#cJk*u 

tmd autneiiiaJij/ef 1 . Von F. W, Schmidt, S*V. l b ftak, .4 tact 

tl. n in Wien. r hil hkL (7kf»t. Hd. CXLL] Wien. lti&. bvo, H3 pp. 

JfiV ppraehltckt'ii Verhiikniri* Oc tautens {Mclutterieto* f Mikronmims^ and IndmesitHi 
inihrei Bedetiinug fur di^Eth^ologic. Vou P* W* Schmidt. S-Y.IX [Mitiheilttmji u J. 
Antkrop* G&rlUchaft in Wim. lid. XXIX. 1SB9J -Ho. pp. 2l^lh8, 

The firat of these weH^eonstdnred trcsliftCH amourists apf a genenil ilii-euRi-ujn of 
the Melanesian und Papuan hiugaugeS^ hillowed hy partietilar illuMml iun^ uf the 
agreetmmf between the .Holatie^iau and Pnlyut^bm in grammar,uid voeahnlary. In 
the ueeuiul paper the candttNiotib of the first are iliaeuaMd in their relatioa to tliu 
ethnology of the tri1>e* id tho tli\imic region. U wilt Ihw convetuEiit here to not ire 
the first paper in s^iue tletoil. with oct^vsioiial rtTei^ner U* the latter. The aotlier% 
mate rut! for bin cunipnri^ous i^ mainly that contained In the Key. Dr. Cod ring £.ou*s 
l^ook on The Mflani&itin hangm jtw, 1 and the present writer's C&mptfrixtir* I nfrt ry 
of the Dialect# of British K*ttr Ornwm^vnA [»npcr on "New Qulocft i^atigunges hl in the 
JitUTHui of this lustltiite/ 

1 Codriuguui* Her, It lb Th? Mthamsri^n <L>Jtftinl, lhH-5. 

■ H. 11^ Com/^inTfirc of the Bitrfteis of British IFdk Guinm. Luiahai, l??li5. 

Hay, IL, H Tbe Langnii^i id britbb New OuumL* Jotfftu Anthr&p* Inst-, Angtu^ IHIM, 

p|i. I "> - 3tF, 
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In the introduction to Pttdteasor ^ulmiidtUs paper. In? sets in nppjsitiou ihc 
titatoraoQtfl of the late Professor Friedrich MiUEcr, of Vkmin, anil Rev. Dr, Cod ling ton 
eis to ji residuum in the -Melanesian speech which is non-Mu lay and non*Polynesian. 
M filler seemed to recognise this " residuum( which he calk'd Papuan), in suin') of the 
hitiguiigc£ known to him when he |iuhlkheil his rjreat work on the Grmdriw tier 
but Codrington wus tiifUned to think that the vocabularies did not 
disclose tiny ancient idmiuni of words in the tungues, tmd that the 

cumpurigou yf grammar did not show nuy greater ilifleimiec than was uim^ititeut with 
it ecramtiniLy of origin. In his work* Muller not forth the btngungwi of Xengonc mid 
Mcfur so. exattifiks of Pajama tongues, and in his second section. Sduniih preeveda to 
prove and clearly nhowv that the NeugatSL is Melanesia u sh to its pronoun items, it-** 
indication of in die prooocm, in the ^xpressinu of possession, mid in 

emimenitioii. The relationship of the Mefur to Malay and Polynesian L& regarded by 
Professor Schmidt ua proved by Hr Korn hi hi * work <m that language, * 

In connection with this subject it must he reinembared that when Mullur, 
Codrnjgtoo f and Kern wrote, the existence of any distinct Papuan languages was not 
proved. There w*8 no ind&ttvtbn that iu the Qcefuxic language region. outside 
AusEnJin, any limgunges existed which could net be affiliated to the ordinary Malay, 
Polynesian or Melanesian groups in grammar, or which were totally distinct in 
vocabtiluiy. if li tier's iLssuiuption that Me fur and Ntmgtme were Papuan languages, 
though erroneous, waa to some extent warranted by indications of a strange uletmnH 
in their vocabularies, and it is even now by wo means certain that they should lie 
classed on purely Mclnirtwiun lungtuigHi, iu the same way an the typical language oi\ 
for exam pie, ihe Ranke Ighiidfi, Northern Xew Hebrides un.il ftoutiiem Solomon*. 
t-DLlriugiou latpiVKses a diflknIly in di:diug with the lhbgnagc* of Suvo in the 
Solomons, and of Snnla C'nii, which place these in tin- same category a:- the Xengooo 
mid Mefoor, a» not falling in line w ith the general Melanesian form of speech. At 
the present time, however, the existence of undoubtedly non-Melanin hill UutguagttJ in 
i he island of New Liiuncft is nn ascertained fact, and the study of these may bo 
expected to ilirow coinsiLlemhle liirht upon the question whether there ever was ici the 
islands of Melanesia and Puli inr^hi, pro*Melanesian, languages of ji sinnEar character 
to the non-Melanesian language^ now found iu New Gtiiuciu Thu himctui’ea id seine 
other langUAge* 'jioken in the extreme north und south of the Gt-ogriipbiciil Melanesia 
arc also better known, and help towards a so lot ion of the problem. 

It nmy be permit ted Lo the preacul writer, speaking with some knowledge of tlic 
perilLuLriiiezi of the non-Molum'skin languages of New (duhicn, ti^ stall, that whilst 
there teem . to be little or no evidrotfc of miy survival in the modem Meluuesiau 
Utiigouges r it u indent grpnmatical forms, there may be possible survivals of words ten 
a greater or leaser extent. In all the non-Melanesian languages of Now Gtunco, ibc 
grammar ia iiiucl] more complex than in the typical MuLiui^iuu, and it would 1 .k? a 
natural seqticnee thtu if Hi ore were prc-Melaneskti languages of flic same character 
as these, contact with a simpler lauguage would result in the brcakdcwn of the 
complex and ilso of the simpler grammar* Won is, however, won hi survive, prubabiy 
n^ mimed cf things ami actions for which the newer speech had no exact oquivakuy. 
]? is note worthy timt ji in any of the exceptional Melanesian languctgrs u list bo made 
of words w liich do not apparently belong to the common Melanesian stock, tbl& list 
does not in any way agree with a ^icnllar one token from other exceptional languages, 

1 Mlllltfr, Friedrich, Qnu*dfi** J<pntdu^nm.'Aaft, VVhsu, Ihti;. 

■ Ke iu, EI t Onr d: verkuHdiny -i n fo f Jf. tfm> j, A m k Jfalk vA - Pot#** m eWi tak<\. Lei den. 
Iftt-L 
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Sow diversity of vocabulary is also one of the cliaructiariatiuu of the niui-Mduni Muo 
languages of New Guinea. There la no Papuan family of language* m there i> n 
Melanesian or Polynesian family with related words Mid cognate grunmisr, T hero Is 
no single Papuan UreSptuabc. Hence, if there wore Pro-Melanesian languages in 
the present Melunesiuii region* and those of similar character to the modem Papuan, 
any survivals of vocabulary should uot bo expected to show agreement between one 
language and 11 nother. or with the Papuan languages of New Guinea whilst frag¬ 
mentary survival* of grammar will only tend to give a peculiar character to those 
Melanesian language* ili which they have been adopted, This subject detorres el 
futter dlHmsfum than is permissible in the present ft* iow, and it would It.- well fo Wall 
for the publication of mans maitiiiil before any conclusion is adopted. Speaking with 
regard to unpublished tnuieiiid in Id* own posi.aEjdou, the present writer is of opinion 
llmi inters iwuy bo found of pre-existent languages in the Melanesian region. 

In I m third section p Professor Schmidt treats of mb possessive until its in the 
IfolyneMEin. MniuyritJ and M rlunusiuii languages- The ^ohsLinitial identity of ihf-c 
wins pointed out by the present writer in =i paper written in ISfift 1 which seems to 
have escaped Professor Schmidt^ notice. Thu uKivtftuon of these adObci'* in 

Polynesian, though denied by Midler, admin* of no dispute* and on wrh shown iii ihu 

paper on the "Common Origin* 1 * fonUtt a strong argument fur the common origin of 
the Poly uesi an, Melutjrsian and Malay uii Ino|fuugBft. Professor Schmidt dhamases the 
relationship of the suffixes Jtu, . uild tat, to the persons! pronouns of the three 

I ai igtmgvs. Hot S u iwt - vur* regards t be « or -. to w h ieh the * u 0 i ses u ro ad tied c= i 
Polynesian a* genitive particles, \\ he mi -i they an ically noting ns. may be s*ccu by 
comparison w it Mi the other languages. 

Thu next section on tike position of tin* Mebiiie^Eiiu lunge h^l willi regard to the 
Polyutvihni* was nlh^ tv *'W\v extent autieipntuii in llio present writer's paper on the 

II t'jmFion Ongin/ As in llmt pujier, Proftnsor Sehmidt points cjuL MielL llu 

difference in the- u^e of Lbe possessive words nnd +ho iraneitivu hiiftiAcs arc evidence 
that the Mrluneaiatt i- no old it form of speech, though he has nut shown the 

SuWiintinl identity of ll:e no-ctritcd Potyiraimi passive terminations, ™ir.li the 

Melanesian trwiuitives. Ho brings forward* however^ an nddltioimt htgiununt bused on 
the cdiimgc of the original triid or <pmilr.il narakf of the pronoun into a Himplb plural* 

l^rofosHor Schmidt next diwraws the origin of the Polynesinn languages. Ho 
ooTE^ea to lho conelnsioa thnt they ore most closely connected with tho.-.e of the 
Suulhern Scdomcn Islands (Plurnln, Pugotu of YsAbel Islaiiii, and Vaturanga of 
OnnduLwusr Illutidjp uml that with them they form i3lo InlesL group of the 
Meliuitsdan luttgttagcs. The ugreement is shown to consist m follows:—L NcamcK 
in phonology; (fiuqiieney of remeht; distippuninetj of q = kpn, and the nsL-al 
hi ; appearance of f ) \ 2. □renter community of words; & Greater likeness uf ihe 
personal pronuut^: 4 L^bc of the trial F&r the plurui; 5. Identity of the personal 
article; G. Abienre- of the ao-eall^l ind«peudeat fomi of the noun; i\ Idkenese of the 
genitive construntioH ; 8. Identity of tiie local particle; IK Lileae&d of the verbal particle 
of present-aorisi; 10. Greater likeness of the rtcipmcal verbnJ particles ; 11. liiistemm 
qf the decimal aywfceio of iiumemlfl, and identity of the words for ti-10 and for 100. 

The Melanesian languages of British Sew frtilnca are regarded as coming 
between the New Hobndea and Solomon Inland groups,, the ivibes speaking them 
arming fii'at hi the houtsiade Avehipckigo and then rending along thi New Lroiuea 
const ub far as Capo PoSsosseotl An older stratum of MoluLinsian languages (/«., 

1 liny, S. 11 , +i Tlu 1'onionm Urigiu of llie < kieank Language*/ Jqht. PoitfHrtfau & 

v, I tlHS, \*{t, and al.-rt# ildluti lhi m tie I’otpjlultu Interitalttmutr, <p- miiiL:t% IStKfv 
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those far which the present writf^r araggcsfefid the provisional mime of MelftTiu-Papuan) 
Hml previously occupied tho Louidsdfes, mid the kngim^ea of Sou Ik Gnpt\ Snriba. 
Kuril ChjfB, MJirl others ia that neighbourhood, remained in contact with I his older 
ttnttnzn and s» developed mure h!o« ly than the rtiitled Udgimgai Further West 
(Slola, Haivn. Mekeo, etc-), these [alter developed Further rn tbo name direction as Ilia 
Polynesian with re^ini to changes of phonology and expulsion of coucsonants. 

The supplement to Professor Schmidt's first paper deals briefly, and hi' iteconil 
paper mon- fully_ with the anthropological re I Mi" ns of the MelwH'SLiins and Polj- 
nirsmns. Ho refers to* find quotes Guppy's book on the frdnuion Inlands, 1 and 
Codriogtoii on the MdAtmrian^* m order to show that there ia an npproJUWBtiOT of 
tlus Southern Solomon Takuders lu the Polynesians The points illustrated in which 
thtrail ilgre?, and He differ from the general Melanesian, nra minted ns follows \ —J 
Bodily sirneture (lighter colour, greater height, variation in eephulie index I; a ± Hair 
flissfl frkzly, and growing in larger spiraU) ; ik Tattooing and personal adornment 
(more attended to) j 4. Ilou^ea olid bouts (more ukgimt and ornninented) ; 5. Sociology 
l absence of exogumuuH division^ axis ten re of father-right) [ U. Religion* concept {oils, 
soorifieH and iiibu ; 7, Ijcss ual' of the bow ami arrow . 

Some other points of great interest are touched upon iu the tetrad paper. Hit; 
oldest Mekneaiuu languages ara indicated ns tbuso of tht extreme southern mid 
northern regions- New Caledonia and the Loyally Islands, and tho north-ewsi com* 
of German New Chrinun Proicmir Schmidt regards the absence iu those language 
of tin* trial form of the pronoun and the use of a vigesimal system of numeration, ns 
murks of antiquity- 1 

With regard i.o the position of the Mtkroueuku language*, it is soggetited that 
then? may possibly be irn approach by muih- of them to the Indonesian, (hough thti 
lack of publish yd material for a proper study cd them ik IttumtUu! r The present 
writer's unpublished material dtem^ I kit tin hi languages came between the Indonesian 
nm3 Mahtite imi, iiuil references, to their connection with the latter will be found hi bin 
notes to Rev* E. T. Doanc*» paper on Ponape and Hi*wn il r ^ 

The Indonesian Iruigunges arc brietly pawed over* as are also the queslioEH uf 
Negrito speech > a ml Ihe relations of lino Island longaeti to the Mon-Atmtn languages, 
in these direct ions there Lh still much work to he done. 

ProEssfccn r^idjitnidi suggertta the adoption id the term Au&troiifiuinn to describe 
lh- pu>itum of the whole of the languages including the Indonesian p Miknonesiau. 
Melutiesiaiq and Polynesian; the term Oceanic being ah«iidourd because of it h 
limited application iu Germany as equivalent to Poly neb in m There seems to lie a 
L-L-jtuiu ii a Loan t of il i Hica.lt y iu adopting Ibis term Aubtruiiebiui, for tho isluiLds whoi^e 
ill t-do rr luted lsugunge.ii nn* sjHikeu, lie h.h mu eh to the cast id Aida a^ south P and 
there is, |HM-liLLpa, more danger of ^uluSioit with tile vvry illfFereEii Aiinfralhui by 
insing a ximiEur word, than there would be with the Lena Ouetmtc need in its English 

1 Ouppy, H. il p Tfw. .Sohniuti foluud* tmd dketr Js »f*«». hrasdon, IfitHT. 

: t\jdriugton t Keiv E. IL, Thr Mdattesttum .Vc-irM in tkrir Jnikrttpoioyif anri FoUtmt'. 
Usfoi dt ICO I, 

r Ln this caiutectlai] it may be noted that the language of Taima (refarrsd to by Fmfe^r 
Schmidt pus approaching the oliiei- Wgungt*) Hat only hm a triad form of tin; pronoun, \*ii also 
a qusdtfl Form, and the undoubtedly FldyiiBsan hui^uugr ot Fnluua In the Xcw Hebrides 
iW ha» a ipiadraE form, A fonn of the trio! h hL^o found iu the Loyalty klainls, Ijmgiiagc of 
tisi (Uvmi Ladamlk 

* iheihiv th'V r Er T>, H A Com]/ari*<iu rj f the Lui^tuge- of Pouapa and Jinw.ni,' Jottr, 

*Vw, Wain*, &vi t \k 42U- Wh\ 
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sense. Probably l lie mo£t exact descriptive term would he that used by Logan, 
who called tlx-e related languages si retelling from the Indo-Chinese seaa to the Eastern 
Pacific. bj til a inclusive name ofltido- Pacific, 

In. Frofcafior Schmidt 1 * he speaks or the MeJutHridjiu lungiing*.-- uf Turret 

■Straits, when those of British Now Guinea are meant. The real languages of Torres 
Straits are very different from the Melanesian, and Hie twu region# should (Mi dearly 
dUtingniflhod. S i l>3i >: i 11, Rkt. 


NORTH AMERICA. 

America; Nomenclature. McGee, 

a Am^rhad^ti Itotii/nat i&u fvr (he Abrngmul Ttthft t ■■/ f£a . Utemva 
^ I Conmumicatod by Pi-of. W. J. McGee* President uf the Anthropoid oat 
Socaetjr of Washington* 

Apart of the proceeding* of the A ntlivopo logical Society of Washington, at a 
meeting on May 2$rd r 18y$, seem destined to produce mi Linen l influotic# on 
ethnologic nomenclature, this part of the proceeding# taking the form of a symposium 
f ti the name of the native American tribe*. Tie dtfti-u&sioji was opened by Colonel 
K. E. El Elder, of lluj Bureau of American Ethnology, with a critical iiGeouut of the 
origin uf (lie ntt&iiomer L ' Indian/' applied by GulundmH to the American aborigines \ 
bo wa» followed by Major X W ( Bowel b wlio advocated tile substitution of the name 
Jrrr^.i ^pd t recently &nggcB ted in a conference with lericographerK, A comuiimioatloii 
hy Dr* O. T. Mason followed* in which the various schemes of nth no logic el&*#ihcJltiyii 
and nomen chi l ure wore summarised and diacusaed Coni.nlmilons to tho symposium 
were made also by Dr. Albert S, Gfttacbot Dr. Thomas Wilson, and Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher. At the dene of the disci] Hsion the contribution* were summarised by 
Preside til McGw as follows:— 

L There i* no eatisfaetory donut ive term in use to designate the native American 
tribes, Mont hmlogicds and many ethnologic ts employ I he term “ American; hid thin 
term in inappropriatCt m that it connotes, and is commonly used for, the pitmen J. prv- 
ilondtiantly Caucasian population. The term u Indian 1F is used in popular speech and 
willing, and to si slight extent in ethnologic literature; but it m scrloualy objectionable 
in that h pcrpctnnttts nti error* and for the further reason that it connote^ and ho 
confuse ?! t distinct people*. Various descriptive or connotive semis are also in a&e + 
sneh n.N 14 North American savages/' ** Rod Men/* etc*] but these designations arc of ten 
mi si endi eg, and never adapted to woven tool employment in a den olive way, 

2. In most case a the closri dent ions on which current nomenclature arc basetf* nud 
many term# depending on them for deli nit Ion, are obsolete ; and tho refcerUluii of 
the tin#iiLiable nomcnelnhiro of thy jihM lend*, to parpBl imUs mi blending cliLSflLtication.-. 

While tho mime ^Indian’ 1 is firmly fixed in American literature and speech, 
and taunt lung retain it* eurrent tneaiiing (at least m n Hynuiijm), the need of fltdentific 
students for a definite di-sfignaliozi h such that any settable term acceptable to cthne- 
logiaU may be fi%pechjd to come into uew with coirsidenshlc rapidity. In thia, n« in 
other ruispcets, the lwdy of working specialists form the court of lost appeal j and it 
cannot bo doubted that their decision wHl eventually be adopted by Blinkers nloiig 
other linei, 

A 3 the most iaciivo students of the native American tribes, it would seem 
to he incumbent on American ethnologists to propoet? a gcuei-al designation for these 
trihta, 

o hi view of i bese and other ctmHiiicrfitimts, the numv Amerind is commended to 
the coDtudemtioti of American a ad foreign n Indents of tribes and peoples. The term 

( U ) 
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is An arbitrary compound of the leading ay I bides of the frequently teed phrase 
** American Indian 11 * It thua eamra a con motive or associative element which will 
serve explicative and mnemonic function in early Lue s jc:t must tend to rlbtrLpprur 
as the name becomes denotive through hahimat nse. 

6* The proposed term comes no implication of classifier i\>btiou i raises no mooted 
quest [on rop Cuming the origin or distribution of raeea, and perpetaatea no obsolete 
idea 3 so fur as the facts and theories of ethnology are concerned, it is purely donetivo. 

?. The proposed term is sufficiently brief and euphonious for all practical 
purposes, not only in the English bat in the prevailing hlinages of continental 
Europe j and it may readily 1» plumlisoil m tlicflc language^ in Accoi'ilance with 
their respective rules*. without losing its distinctive nematic character. .Moreover, 
it lends itself readily to adjectival terminal: ion in two forms (n desideratum in 
widely used ethnologic terms, as experience lies aUowb)* vir, s Atit^ruuUan and 
/Iflimndir, and ts susceptible, also, of adverbial term i lint ion, while it can rend Sly be 
nacd tit tiu« requisite actional form, AntenfitfiW, or in relational forms, sacb ns potf- 
Anferinditm 9 etc,, Hie ttfftxe* bring, of course, modifiable according to the rules nf tlie- 
iliffetrlit bn ganger in which the term may bo used. 

The torin is proposed us a designation for all of the aboriginal tribes of the 
American conrinem and adjacent j da in Is. including the Eskimo, 

The working ctlinolugiste in tile Anthropological Society of Washingtmi were 
pracEicady unanimous in approving the term for tentative adoption, A ml for com* 
mendrition to fellow students in this and other countries, 

The proposed designation in adsu approved by the officer* of the Bnremi of 
American Ethnology, os well as by the officers and member* of the Anthropclogicffll 
Society of Washington. 


America : Arts of Life, Maaon. 

/I Arritricniy Sfi&afothny. By Olis T. Mn^on, From [fit* J^ar-nYan fa 

A'ldirnfutfutfixt (X.^) t 1+ 1SW9, Sm. pp, f?l. Presented by the Author. iJt 

f * Zootedmj ” includes "all industries aRgnciated ivirh the animal kingdom/' and 
the subject of this paper, therefore, every phase of Imji&n life growing out of the 
connection between man and the beasts of the Western Hemisphere in p»Cblttmb*ira 
limes." These have of coarse been greatly affected by muntfold inli asions from the 
Eastern Hemisphere j but the nulhnr find* it possible to fommlnte eighteen Zobiedinie 
provinces, corresponding with the eighteen environmental nn-n^ of America suggested 
by Af cm an in the Smitliacnaiin Report for lfl9*Y 

ZoGtrchity may be eonvcmently divided into ibe following u chapters." 
L Ethnofioology, or the * larty of the fiuiisu of each region in ate relation with the 
human population, for ■ in one form or another the cut ire taunn of each icgicn directly 
or indirectly ente rs into the life ami thought of isn people/* 

II. Exploitive Krxitechiiy, or the activities a&Hociatgd with the rapture a ml 
dome*'Ken [ten of animals (which Professor .Mason eWfies in elaborate deteil), 

III. Klitbondlve Zadlrchuy, embracing rdl the iidivitics included in the disp^td 
of nmmals after they are in hand, whether ns food (raw or preserved V. dloUtW nr 
material for implements. 

IV, Tin* uliimntc products of ZoOtwhny am} Ll^if relation to human lumping 

for every part of nvtaty mitmal iLat eutvi'H iutu imlnstii'j' is itiroki’d to supplv 

not odIj ttif needH, but Uit< artifioiftl wunt^ of llie xnttgv. 

V, Social orfftmiftniicnn uud ocuopern lions; fur according to Pi-ofc-KSHtr Stnscm 
“fionctj’ was orpnnised nmortg tho nlxurigints of Amerion oti tins LwsiH ,,r the 

( « > 
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animals. , * t Scarcely an industry relating to the timlmdint of oninsals was 

based on individual action. Men ware fowling* fishing. and hunting together* Much 
of the apparatus could not be managed by utty tud[Virtual." 

VI. The progi't'ss of Itnowledge In XDdtechnr* indudlnn- the growili of hmgmga. 
“It h astonishing to Bmi whrat n loi^e vocabulary exist*/ 1 in each ease, “for tike 
different forms of animal life, and diffei’cnt part* of the amninlV body. ' , . . 

14 Half the word* of any primitive language are derived from ninnV nf^ocintioTi with 
beast-kind." Moreover, -Mlie inventive faculty, which after all in the different infaiig 
element between nmn and the brute* hat* been h Li in i limed in tin- devising of property 
mrans of capinrOt and tools for handling nninml substances/* 

V11L Religion ; because, iL in lower forms of religion and mythology, fimkheijitjc 
eoncepfioos Are prominent. Every creature is somebody. The animal world lies 
very near to human ae-Lion*. Detailed consideration of ibis heading is postponed, but 
Professor Mason illostmtes his thesis by a table allowing the comparative number of 
clans or ffrntto, and of 4 * uni unit totems/' among a uutidier of nfttivo American Lrihe^ 

The pa|jor in full of suggestive hitiis for the collet ion of material* rmd for llio 
elhflsiBeatioii and uiTungeTnenl of ninny kind* mT ethnological s|jctimcps which 
fLttniuml&la at premit In Kioro-room* and basement* of mns£utu&. 

The Plates which accompany it illustrate;—1, Let ft art t combination structure* 
for greapihg, piercing, mid retrieving, from Altvskn, PIS, Kaf w Mu^23,51*?, SJ9,PG4. 
49,051 ; 11, (a) HarpiKm head for retrieving showing toggle and barb typcF* in one* 
f .SI Jf., 89*379 j i ?r'i Ffithgig; shank, ImhIv mid flukes of bout* 3 1 J 1 : 

fej Kkhlnuj-k from the Xaskafii Indians of Labrador, U.S.S .Jf M 831*977 ; (d) Throwing 
stick* and Planning dalls from Xingcr Kivi-r, Smith America 'after von den StcinmJ - 
Eff) Pint-dart i for piercing 1 ntid entangling), and throwing-hoard, of the Greenland 
Eskimo, 77.&7.Y. V. t td^/JT \ - (J) Modern c*^t// p or throwing-stick, from Lake 

PatKcnuro, Mexico, r N_ A r Jr, lo3 + 0£0; uj) Hide-seraper with blade of glass.I grip 

nf wood, from the Tehmdrhr Indians of Patagonia, U.8.N.At. t 173,403. UL Barbed 

liLivjiomj (when the animal is straofc the barb is detached, and the abaft is made to 
llnnl Ycriicnllv by the martingale nnd bhiddci). IT^.JOT., J )JU}± IV. Toggle 
h u i | mm n and 1 me from (’ umberlu n d Cin 1 f, t ~. S.S. M. , 19 t olfl (dots i l ed d raw j ngs of the 
essential parts), JMk M* 
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Ontario: Religion. Boyle* 

n* PqgoniVui f>/ th* Cililiftd IrMjnai* of ftafuruj. Comm u n icak'd by 1 lav id 
Hoyle, Curator of the Museum nF Toronto, io I he Anthropological Section of 
the Hrltish Association for the Advancement of Science. Bradford, September 10th, 
UOl [Tlj be printed in full in Utift Jumn&l, voh xtsc.] 

NolwlthatMdicig the contact of rhp Iroqooia or l^ix Nation fudlsos wftli white 
la^plr For more the a time hundred Jem's, n vi^ry conHiderahlL 1 nuinber of rha fnnj 
Viavi' regained tnuiiY td iln-ir *»hhrirne klieh with the forma ntul cercruftuiss 
tnining thereto^ 

Of four Lhouanud Gtidmg^i tMohawl») p Seoera*, Cayuga^, OaondngM, 

Eiml Tuhcunifas now rwlrtkig in the Clnmfl Itmtrvc, wiihso rixty nul^of 
Oularin, fully oue-fonrth crnitinne to Qhwra tVie nnei^at feutn or dances 
with the growth and iugiLlhericig of corti and frait-i* otifl hir dcaiivd eVi 
n rather ns well ns fur j lit- cure of diseasu. 

Bome modifientimi in Lhe eemuonici w&* made nhout a ecrvUry ng*, & hl | 
Onoodago namvd S'Li-ue*i*-iff;-o a who nnnuuueed Lixu>.r_If il pmpVa'i who bud Ldd 
a TiJdt to the nVjode iif the Great Spirit, The rbangv* introdn™! hy him* V^nw \> r 

( « ) 
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hnva not by any moans removed the pagan ohantetcr of the native beliefs, although 
fto certainly did attempt to imitate some Christian idjservntievis. Still (tie addresses 
of the medicine men rolnhi most of the ohMrma forms, although their significance in 
many oases is lost, and even the meaning of rmijicrans words is no longer krnown, 

The tending idea in tliu present form of worship is that of a Great Spirit; lint, 
tins linn been acquired from missionaiy sources, nod although ttia Indiana hove 
nriopib'd die idea of n heaven, they do not believe in any bell. 

Tho quoted emimples of petitions addressed to Itairtn JfVyoj, the f* renter, 
illuaftnie the lock of assimilation of the old and new forms. 

tine of the most chnrae foris tic ceremonies connected with tin; Iroquois pnganisni 
in tliat id tlm Manner «* homing of the White Dog of the New Tear ftutsi during the 
ielntiary moon, when tho spirit of tlm dog, accompanied by offerings of folium*, 
ronvoys l o Xhjoh infnmiaiion respecting the condition of tii&'*owa Ttonlo " on ifa 
t!r»ml River Reserve. 
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North America; Tan-Shield. Dalton 

,Wt * 0,1 a topper /™»* <*« & IT. ttaf.,/AmcriVvr. (7m nn fc«fal U ”* 

.0. SI. Dalton, 1 

This shield, made or beak-n copper, was origin* 
nlfy obtained by the Hudson's Fky Company’* 

from a tm-mber of the 
t puinied on the front ' 

The eopjirr was state 

ilia chief Nri/h-jrim-gee-tty to hnve ken fonatl 
nn island in Alaska by Sitka Indians. The siik-ld 
hn& ken in jMissessioii of sorend tribes, and is of 
I'onsidentblo antiquity. Imitations of sncli shields, 
called fan-rhiehl* from tiio i-a-setl T-Ugur* r.u 
I ho lo wer pnrt, wore made by the Hudson's R aV ‘ 
rum [way for sale to the Indians, bat these spurious 
examples oro much lighter than Llmi here figtn-ed, 
which has recently ken acquired by the British 
Mnacnunk 

The bronso ground ui the totem in design 
wna temporarity covered with whiting in order 
to seeurii a sufficient degree of eontnist for the 
photograph. 


Canada, Ethnographic Survey Committee 

f^r/OjT the rvwlutu V^n V n.jdi> $twrp iWanVlnr. Presented to the - _ 

\ \ l . ^Z'T f ° ! ' ' he "f Sci^co at IJ rod ford, Se P t cm kr 55 

JOtb, To be published ml full iu the forthcoming /W di*g* of t he Association. 

The «nrk c.r Die jwst year has famished conspicuous evidence of the great 
importance o nHmolojf.™ 1 tlnta with as little delay as possible. White tifc 

“arfST"? ' *1 T lWCl U> WUitf> P°* llllllff0n ' wh * ch « ciprriemung new and 
ainrhid changes a meet - very year, in eonsoqueoce of the intradaeltei, of tonkm 

t-lciueuk often in large "Umbers, it >» more purtienlarty true with respect to tho 

! * indion [wpaUboti In many localities the original blood has become so dilat- d 

b1 W f ’1"*^ !t " 0ftin ,l <Ufc.lty to find « 

Indian o! pa, blood Pteiity to settlements of white people ha, ,Lltod in n 

niora or less pntal m*** upon the sodal life and tribal citata. which Z IZ 

i 4? > 
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becoming obsolete anil forgotten. The old chiefs who ha™ served as the repertories 
of traditional knowledge are rapidly passing away, and with their death there 
disappears the lost possibility of securing reliable data of the greatest value. 
Conspicuous instances of this kind hare been brought to notice during the past veury 
especially in Ilia case or the British Columbia Indians, whose oilinology is of the 
greatest interest and importance in consequence of their possible connection with 
i iio people of Eastern Asia, At present the great difficulty of securing competent find 
willing investigator* is one of the most serious obstacles to be contended with, ami it 
is belie red tlmf the often considerable expense involved in the projection of snob 
work is largely ftccotmtable for litis condition of affair*. 

It is gratifying to note that the Department of K ducat ion for Ontario has taken a 
corf practical and active interest in ethnological studies In that province, and that it 
provides for the publication of the results of research in its annual reports, Evidence 
hsB latterly been areumnlaiing to indicate the presence at one time of numerous 
aboriginal oeltlemcnl* in localities which wore very sparsely inhabited when first 
visited by th e white explore re. 

Tn Appendix 1 Mr, B. Suite continues bis study of rbe early French settlers in 
Canada, covering the period Train lW2~Sih lie traces the origin n{ these immigrants 
finm ■ parts t of Franet, ftnd it thus Incomes po^iUUt to c 9 taUi*h with prent 

accuracy the relative importance of the various stocks from which the present large 
French population of Canada in derived. Thera studies will form an important basis for 
more detailed •Indies respecting the effect of environment upon succeeding generations. 

I be aiiciuni settlement of ITuron Indians »t Lorcite. near Quebec, has always 
Ucu an object of great inLm-rt to the ctUnologwt. although prolonged and iutimnto 
coal net with the white* of the neighbourhood ha* reunited in marked altera lions 
of a physical and social character. These ft iteration* have progressed so fur as to 
make treat worthy studies an exceptionally difficult mat tot, but (ho Committee felt that 
no opportunity to raoare such data ns might yet be available should tx> lost, and in 
Appendix II Mr. li. Gorin presents Hie resnli* of a very careful investigation into the 
actual social condition of these Indians. He brings this into comparison with their 
original condition, tracing out the influences which have produced grent change* 
among them during their prolonged residence in the province of Quebec, tuid 
subsequent to the abandonment of iheir old home. Tit# condition of this community 
of Uurons offer* » market! contrast to that of the originnllv similar Iroqnoi* 
community near Montreal, their eroluiion in modern times having boen almost in 
opposin' directions, a circumstance explained by their environment in the two cm* 
The rejwrt is accompanied by photograplis allowing the present cuedirinns of village 
life, which will be kepi on file for future reference. 

1,1 , A PP < *w ,,Jt 11 * J,r * Hill-Tout follows up liin very careful etadv of I be 
h tlaka pomnq, appended to brat year's report, with u similar careful invratigatiou 
nf another and markedly different division of the S.lish stock in British Columbia, 
the Sk gtfmie. Thera people in large nnubora previously inhabited Howe Sound and 
Ibirrard Inlet, lint they are now much reduced, amt appear to be rapidly passing sway. 
Ovt t mmrif viliigm sil om tim* inUnbited Are emunoniturt, Muoli Attention but hfcn 
given to the language, which had not heretofore been seriously in vesica led. and which 
show* numerous grammatical and other peculiarities. Mr. If ill-Tout’* work, in fju-t 
crastitutra a very important local contribution to the ethnology of the native races of 
thv west coast. 

This report is accompanied by nineteen photographs of Indians, taken by 
Mr. Hill* font, partly of the Sk'go mie rtrul partly of neighbouring tribes, in which 
be is now further pm-Hniiig lii* investigation4. 

( I* ) 
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Alaska - Property Marks. Boas. 

Property Marks of Ala&kan Eskimo, By F. Boas. From the A merican r /J 
AnfJtwpcU^^i, X. S. 1. 1 >V\*. pp. M)i-1 3 8vo- Presented by the Author* ^W 

Dr. He a*i Las followed up a cine first given in Lubbock's Fre&ivtoric Times (1869), 
p. 10 T and elaborated lu E t Amlive'a Ethn^graphi^-h PamlUlcn u#m! IVtv^iWj^ ST.F +i 
p. 81, an lu the ai^iificftnce of tlio distinctive marks which nn? frequently marked on 
t)ic weapons el the Eskimo tribes of Alaska. As these marks are almost con lined to 
the hunting wpears and oilier weapons of the ehftse T and do Eiot seem to occur on 
eiiluiaty tools, it is inferred that their object is “to secure property right in the 
nuiniEi] in which the weapon bfairing the mark is found, p * The frequency with which 
some such marks are found snggt-sta fehftt they are probably rcmraninil rather than 
individual 

Tlio paper Is illustrated by drawing of a number of these marks, on whale 
harpoons, walrus harpoons, and decr-spears from various localities, alt (except a few 
fro id the Peabody HiuMum) bring itt the collection of the U.S. National Museum. 

J. L. H, 



In iroanjr through some old list* in the British Museum, I 
descriptian of the so-colLd ■' floats fch fmm the north-west coast ol 
whirls I have made the fallowing ex- ^ 

tract :— ,fc Wooden contrivance used for k fg\ 

ait root tag- 6sb. It is only used by gome \\ ^ 

few tribes nt the north end of Vancouver \\ t 

Island* 3t m used in the folio wing man- \\ I' • ■' // 

ner; when in deep water the float is \\ 1 M 

loosely fastened to the end of a long \\< A &.) / 

spar fstun 40 to 70 feet in length, it h UVi Ifv 

then carefully shoved down through tlm ft\ n \\ If 

water from the ante of the tnnsM sis deep I | V| 

Jus i ho a|M':ir or polo can go; an Indian L^;7 I U j? 

with another s|M?ar nila waiting in the \ 1| \\j 

stem of the canoe intently watching the Hi 

flpofc where the float is ; the float is thru HI fg N I 

jerked off from the* end of the pole, and ijy "Jf 

as it, wriggles ttp through the water has I n iff 

much the appearance of a spinning bait; T| J 1U 

a salmon dashes at it, and is at once Ll g 

transfixed by the spearsmnn : very large 

fi* In ion are by this ingenious coJitrivanea ^ W 

taken in deep waters 

Tim floats nno of pine wood cut from ^Aurw* hium * raua 

the polid, with the exception of the wings, Tsoano, 

which arc of a pole hard wood. These Barnaa Musam% | 

aro either Inserted into the knob at the base and tied about half way 
nr lushed an with 6rrips of cedar hark, as in No. 2 . In felie latter 
possible that [Imre wire originally four wings. 


Vancouver; Salmon Floats. Edge-Partington. 

Float* foe Alluring Satww 9 from thr XnHh Earl of r-mroio-rr Mm*L t'om- 
muniifnti d by rl. HtlgO-Portington, 
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Nootka Sound Strange. 

r A Extract* from tbs Diary of Jfr. Jamm Strange HE.LC.S-i commaiulimj ati 
Expedition mit by the Emt India Company to the North- West Coast rf Africa 
in I7SG; i #iih a Vocabulary of the Language of Nulka Sou mi. Cornmnnicaied by 
Couth* Trotter* Esq.* M.AX 

The notes and vocabularies whifih follow were eollueted at Nootka Sound and 
Prince William^ Sound In 178G* by Mr- .Tamos Strange of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Bmncc, who conducted an expedition from India to the cortst, 
combining trade and oxpforatidn. From a situ dj of the narrative of Captain Cook's 
voyage to tuts North Pacific seven years prcrioctaly, Mr, Strange vrns impressed with 
the belief that a profitable trade in fats might be established with thr natives* ftml 
ho urged the Court of Di vector* to establish a faoloty on Hie eqaurt ns, its hend- 
qtwrtein. The plan, however, for various reasons* wm not carried ont. 

The expedition to question i* briefly noticed in Pori lock A lid Hi ion, Votjtpjr 
round the World t but more petriimforty h r tie Xt&ih-W&t Cmjsi of America^ perfttrilit-i 
m 17S5-8* in tlic following format—“In this year (1780)* the merchant of Bombay 
sent two ti^wele under the direction of James Strange." Kin diary nnd vocabulary 
do not appcir to have been In any way published. They were pnawrveil in Ids 
family, mid !lto now ml the possession of his grandson, Mr. Contts Trotter, by whom 
they hare been brought before the Antbropologkal Institute, Clrcn Distances 
prevented Mr, Strange from seeing much of the natives In ihoir homes; bnt he 
mentions a few matters of anthropological internal, and the extracts which follow 
seem worthy of publication in the Journal. 

M From tny first interview with these people I had determined never to suffer 
nay of thorn to coirni on board ship, and during my ivtay at Nootka, 1 always adhered 
to thi* determination* except in favour of two or three of the chiefs, to whom 1 wished 
to show some mark, 1 * of reaped and distinction, and who were accordingly received ou 
board on novaral occasions; but ns for the commbti people, nut one of ihom ever wont 
up the ship's side. To establishing ilm custom I am certain I thereby avoided 
frequent cause of quarrelling with the native* which their unconquerable diiquiHjijouti 
to theft would no dtrnbt have occasioned.' * ...... 

u 1 wont directly to t he village, and tvplh received, by all rank* and descriptions, 
in the moat friendly and courteous maimer possible* nor could I pa^s a bouse without 
being invited into it m very pressing tortus.* 1 ....... 

hS Words can ttcarttily convey to the mind of the reader an adequate idea of the 
ln?fLslIy filth in which the natives of this part of the world pass their lives; I declare 
that before 3 was an eye-witness to it, I had a very imperfect concept toil of the extent 
of it. It wob impossible to move a single slop without being np to the ankles in 
mud, lUi-guUs and maggoty and llii* ineonvenknee wm alike felt uHlim nml withaut 
doors/* 

“The persons and habitation* of the people in general of Ihii Sound have 
so Dccnrfttcly and faithfully described by Captain Cook, that anything I tool d hero 
say on the sttbjaet would bo mere repetition. Tm-cHera are ^nemU/hespected (not 
riwap indeed witliont oango) of induing r< inc ifal dagger* ij 01w '.,f the 
ibey Imvr seen. For ray own r »r). t confess tlwl if a name le*. Miahjjsbvd for iu 
res (tee Lability than Captain Coot’s lud been ],relied to lain boot. 1 b] it>u Ul have 
doubled ilifti in describing tW peup!e the aeemnai given hod [*«, smjnjwb»t 
Uglily finished- It is, however, a trihui* due to the memory of Hue «oat mo,, 
to declare Out hi hiw not, in any melon™ that Las come witbfu my observation 
ever exceeded in fus descr,|dioi« that ntwet Bdherence to trull, which ever 

t *> ) 1 
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historian in his comm finical Iona tg the world should invariably prescribe to 
Hmseli” **,*.*. 

■■ T now made known to the native* the object of my present visit to the tillage, 
which was to purchase a house for the reception of the sick- No sooner worn my 
\mtilti explained, than I had the offer of nny linnse ihat 1 chose. I necordingly 
purchased one, for about the value of a shilling, which was partly constructed of six 
logs of wood, each of which were sufficient in thickness and length to have made a 
mainmast for the largest seventy-four gun ship in iho British Navy; besides these, 
there were several smaller spars, and a considerable number of pine plunkt?." 

14 Iu addition to the musket and pistols, a red coat and cap was at the same limn 
=oliriEm] in strong term*, in order to complete Mr. MackayV warlike appearance. 
On cn quire n g why \ i red coat was chosen i n p tv [even ce to any a t h cr, I was infer m cd 
i hot ihat wm tin? colour the appearance of which won hi most intimidate die enemy* 
It w probably with this view they so frequently rub their bodies over with rod ochre* 
and w hi eh l ubiiervcd waa invariably practised hy inch of the a t rangers ns visited us* 
and who lived at any distance from the Sc and.” 

41 It appeared evident to them that in regard to their government, the fdeft 
anggefled by Captain Cook* that each family was internally governed by its own 
chief ? was perfectly consistent with their alienations on the subject. Oaring our 
stay here, we had frequently occasion to complain to the different chiefs, of thefts 
committed by their dependants, and as often as the culprit was detected we were sure 
to have the stolen goods returned, and to see pnnishment inflicted on the aggressor; 
although at the same time we had reason to believe that the act itself ™ comm!tted 
with the connivance, ami perhaps nt the special command of the judge himself. 
Although the chief, under whoea protection 1 ulaci’d Mr. Mack ay T was apparently the 
wealthiest in the Sound in respect to riches, and to the number of hi ft dependants* yet 
he did not on this account icem to derive any additional personal honour or respect 
from the community at laige/* 

11 With regard to religion, their ideas nppenr to bo very cite ti inscribed indeed. 
They held in great respect however* one of their gods, whom they call Knekissum 
(the god oF snow), and to whom they pray io dr feud them from a long continuance of 
frost and snow, tn my first visit to Muquilla, i had occasion to become intimately 
acquainted with this god On entering the chiefs house* after the farms of 
iutraduction were Anty observed (foe 1 was regularly presented by name to his lady 
and family), my not tee was particularly attracted by the appearance of a very pretty 
canopy, fancifully and not inelegantly decorated with bits of fur of various sorts, and 
from which hung a curtain richer than any I had hitherto seen; being composed of 
fonr very beautiful sen otter shins; behind this was placed on a sort of pedestal the 
god Enekitmn), and on each side of him was tt lamp burning. On my advancing to 
that part of the habitation whero the fig-nre win* placed* I observed a kind of 
fiuapeoakm and doubt in the minds of nil present, whether or not I should bo 
permitted to proceed s thi one* however* offering to check my curiosity* I advanced,, 
and examined the tignre and ite append age * which 1 had determined should not long 
continue in their present abode. M a q ail hi now joined me, and of him I enquired the 
nadir and qualities of this god* which he very willingly informed me of. I now 
expressed a wish to know in wbif manner they worshipped Enekitsum, on which 
Muquillu must readily agreed to satisfy my curiosity. To this «&d therefore an 
additional quantity -of wood was added In a lire already considerably large* and all 
external air was us effectually cxdadod ns was in their power to do, by stopping 

1 Thf ) mm g Miirgeon who natnutrnml to be left on shore with the natives. 
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every ere rice they could conveniently reach. When tin's business was over* they 
all seated then>selves round the tiro to the number of about a hundred persons, and 
lH‘gan a song by no mentis nnmusical, in honour of Kuekitsnrn, I suppose, whose 
name they frequently repealed with strong emphasis. After singing a considerable 
rime, they began a chmeo In which Aloquilta, and some of his principal people 
joined, having first besmeared their fuses with red ochre, ami put on their war 
jackets. The music which accompanied this dance was both vocal and instrumental; 
the latter consisted dimply of a wooden mallet which was struck with considerable 
violence, (keeping time) against n three-inch plnnk, from which appended in mi me?, 
able muscle and cockle shells, and tho loader tbc performer thumped, the more his 
abilities we commended. In this dunce they imitated the voice and action of a bear, 
tho wolf and various other animals. After dancing a considerable time, in which 
they were perfectly overcome with fatigne, they again seat# themselves in n half 
circle, round the tire, and a most profound silence caaucd; after a abort pause MaqpMa, 
accompanied by two old men, proceeded wirli solemn face towards the god Eurkitsum 
whom they most respectfully took and placed before the fire. A large shell was now’ 
presented to MaqniUa filled with oil, which he sprinkled on (he fin- this naturally 
occasioned a considerable smoke, which was suffered to gel vent by menus of removing 
two or three planks in tho ceiling of the building immediately perpendicular over 
the fire, and from this aperture scattered (by a peilton placed there for tho 
purpose) several handfuls of the finest down, which wus intended to represent a fall 
of snow, and which indeed it did. The smoke, aided by the action of the tire, naturally 
relisted the foil of this light body, which together with itself escaped at the opening 
from above*. Enrldtaum was now re.eondacted to Ids station, with tbs same ceremony 
and respect us was before observed. Mutual congratulations now took place on 
occudon of the happy issue of their ceremonies and a splendid repast fit tiie eomnrend 
-if tbc chief was served to every one present, which consisted of the pine hurt and 
thdi roe mixed, and a dried Baboon to each individual. This fish wo observed was 
reserved for oerasW, only of great festivity, and though apparently j n , n . ( . at 
abundance m every hut in the village, yet it was with much reluctance that they were 
prevailed on to sell oue of them, and a sea otter skin wan not purchased nr „ 
ti l'cl t"< 1 1 nite than n suIihoti/" *■*-.**, 


“ Notwirhstandhig all this parade of devotion paid to Knekitsum, as just now 
mernmne-l yet he became my property (he nest day. together with his carbon on 
winch, fix l tirfara observed* l bad &?imy Lu&rt! M . 

«Amount various other remarks made hy Captain Cook respecting these people 
he particularly mentions their extreme fondue for music. |„ the 

77"' *"”•*!* t] -»- 1 W - -w proof of their genius, J Z 
retentive powers of Ihe.r memory in this resprct, than can well be imagined " 

' la0n \ ot w >‘ I was visited by several very large canoe* ’’nn 

stumgcrjwho from the style of their dress, nurTfrom tho numbers of iSmiLdaJ 
appeared to «kt m el a superior ehws to ibe generality of those who worn reridj 
in the vdtoge. I laving drsplayed before the,,, * variety of goo Is, s Uc]t ;iS kl)h ,, 
ehisris axes, swords mo 1 was greatly ctoninbed at tbc seeming indifferent ^ 
whreh they were viewed by my vuotore, and at tho little disposition thevsba™!? 
.refiir for any of .hr articles I had tire. exhibited; t was now buried LnkL 
menus I mid «*np my gentlemen of their finery (for each hud on two cr feL £ 
Nkmu) when itoccnrroJ In me to observe ibnt Mitir ntUmtmn «. T ' ? ! fi|Je 

•»* «» -Mr 

Hindis together with great precision.".. ^ Seating two 
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M 1 li uw recollected that amongst tbc various articles winch composed niy 
iuvestment t here were- a considerable number of cymbal*, which 1 conceived would be 
nu bad substitute for their shells, arid would belter chime in ml h their species of 
soitge* which were menu of Ihe martial tiiau tender kind. 1 accordingly produced 
h pair, Tbc expression of rupture und delight w hieb the Ih-xi dash uf them exulted in 
ihc breasts uf dll present s* not to be described. Ill displaying the effects of my 
music, 1 composed for the occasion u sort uf ring-ting time, which bud the merit of 
dm wing from my polite audience snub bursts uf apphmati m, wus soffidefttif 
satr&fuutery to tue that I did rift iiag in iS lid. My aong was encored again and again, 
nor did 1 give over,, whilst 1 was able to airticuhite 1 should observe, that after I had 
da capoM it half-a-tlozeEj times I was joined In It by a great majority of all present. 
The consequence of lids exhibition was that I stripped my gentle men to the buff, in on 
hour's time, each contending with the other which should l>c first served; ! got from 
Hunxo three, and front others four skins, for every pair of cymbals. My visitors now 
took their leave of ine± and went tq Mjuqmlkfc’s house, by whniii they were all 
entortaiacd. They spout tbu evening (us I was informed by such of the gentlemen 
slept on shore) in high glee and harmony, dancing, singing mid making good use 
of their cymbals all night long." 

ik I had next day a visit from several of the same party* who bud *tiil some lb mg 
left worthy my uUuntiuti* Having selected three or four skins, 1 offered tsamk 
articles of ironiuutigery for them, being desirous uf reserving the remaining few pairs 
of cymbals I had left to some other future Interesting occasion# Sly ironmongery 
vox*, hu waver, utterly rejected by them., 1 then presented some articles uf Copper, 
which hud hitherto been in great repute, but that in like unmoor was refused, aud 1 
was given to understand that cymbals alone were wanted. These l at length 
reluctantly gave, but before they were received a song m required of me* 
Accordingly I *ang the first that came into nay bead } this was not relished, anti, 1 may 
*uy T was bissed off the stage; I tried a second, a third, Emd n fourth* which all shared 
the same talc. Each mint shaking his head, lold sue :r. was elaofm, that is, the tier, 
they wanted me Lo sing. I now perfectly understood what they meant, and that it 
way ray yesteiday's composition that was required uf mu. I therefore attempted to 
recall it til iny memory, but if all the set-utter skins in Kootka hud been the price of it, 
] conld not recollect a note rd it. Nor mm I much surprised at my foiling in the 
attempt, considering it tlm offspring of the moment, and that having answered my 
purpose, it was uo less easily forgot than composed, The case wn* far different with 
many of my buftrers t on whom it bad made a more lasting tmprc&rioTi, and some uf 
them seeing (1 verily believe) iny embariuysmeut. struck up my song, and that with sach 
precision us tu time and tune, as infinitely astonished min 1 uow readily chi mud iu 
with them, and continued singing whilst there wns anything hit to sing for. It was* 
matter of surprise to me us well as to everyone, to observe how scon my &ong became 
fushluuuldc. and how qnickly it ivus learned by idl ranks whatsoever. In short there 
was not a hoy ur girl In the village who did nrjt T Iu tho course uf three days* sing It us 
Correctly us I could. 1 oriduxn, alter this, bought a skin without being find culled 
upon to slug ring-ting, etc,, and which I &m cuntidtiut 1 »bull never again forget*" 

p « m m m k k 

11 The practice of bringing hands and beads for sale obtained now in like maimer 
a& when Captain Cook wng here/ 1 ..*.** 

u In iny second visit to the shore* 1 had the pleasure (or more properly speak tog 
the dissatisfaction) to ascertain fur a fact (and which when Captain Couk visited 
Nootka remained ll matter of doubt in his miud} T that the savage and barbarous 
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practice of eta von dug Inmiau flesh estate boro well as in the Sandwich Talamta. 
In tbo coarse of tins day's excursion I was accosted by one of the most celebrated 
warriors in the Sound named Ctamnta, who had Ihhhi previously iul reduced to me by 
MaqutLhv as a man fantons for his bravery and address in wi»r v lrnviug personally slain 
eight and twenty of the enemy within ilio la.nL ten mnonjL Haring beckoned tee 
aside to the moat roisred part of the walk, lie Look from under hta garment, a basket, 
from whemm be drew three bands and a bead* which hr deaiecd me to buy. I 
conceived this io W- ei very favnanilkle necuHion to lej-trn with certainty whni were the 
purposes for which these people thus preserved the hands and hnjtds they so 
frequently presented fcu us for wile* though tit the same time 1 liiid no donlil, in my 
own mind, but that they were applied to the very purposes wUiot I shall now 
minted ■ *, . * + * 

"To this cud I represented to Clamata, that I was ignorant what use 1 tdmuid make 
of them, if 1 purchased thorn. On which he informed ma thnt they were good to eat! 
i seemed to discredit the assertion, with a view 1o urge him to the commission of that 
act, which on any other occasion than the present, I should have shuuned tba sight 
of with abhorrence Sly hero now cave me ocukr demonstration and very 
composedly put one of the hands in his mouth, and stripping it Ihrou^h bis teeth, 
tore oil a eouaiitaruble piece of l.he Wi T which be immediately devoured with much 
apparent relish. However prepared I was Tor this exhibition yet 1 con Id not help 
expressing bonw and detestation at tlie net. He immediately comprehended my 
meaning, cind endeavoured to reconcile me to till? deed* by nasuring me, tEmt if 1 died, 
or if mv friend, or biff friend died, he would not cat ui ; but tlmt Lhc hand In* bad 
then eaten, was the band of bis enemy whom he bad killed in wir, and that the eating 
of it was a deed acceptable in the ayes of heaven ; lo which be at the same time 

painted. He now pressed mu to buy them, which I positively refund doing, ami 

indeed on erory Otatntm 1 strongly disconntonanced the purchase o! them. Test it 
might become an inducement to these savages to go purposely to war, in hopes 
of being able to dispose to advantage of the miserable remains" of their conquered 

foes." . i. .< . « , i 

11 Thin kind of Irfllhi? was always curried on with scorning secrecy* and an 
apparent fear of being detected by their own conn try men - and they therefore 
watched the occ^aion ot parting with their gowLs at a Ii me when their cuuipauiims 
wore otherwise busied; from hence 1 should infer that the practice was ciilmr 

considered among themselves as dishonourable, or (which is by no means ini' 

probable) thnt thlsHonoj «m only assumed with a view thereby to enhance in enr 
eyes the value of their goods; fur I shouhl observe that they were norcr purchased 
but at a most exorbitant rate/' 


-I considered it therefore high time that w* should now tako leave of our 
Xoctlia friends; which I did with the phasing reflection, that in all my intercom** 
with them, 1 hud never been under the necessity of recurring to violent meatares in 
any one instance. This »«s more owing to the jirecimtmt. t took to prevent mischief, 
than to any good disposition in them not to attempt the commission of theft, which 
they wi re always ready to do, whenever an opportunity offered." 

" At daybreak the neat inorniflg 1 we were visited by n canoe in which were four 
men. They immediately came alongside of ns, and began a kind of „ 

hareugur, in th* same style u* these of Xoetka; and were in the like manner imtiiU d 
and studded with feathers. In my invitations to them to com* on boon! I auid* use 

- du.t afuw faring th*»H.tt I-Uuds re owned byStnu.ge after tlie chief premotor of 
the esjwtlitum. a little north >-f the ninth end of Vauo«iver Mnod. 

( « > 
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of all my knowledge o( the Nootka Irangnage, three or funr words only of which they 
nndcrfltocul They brought with them two sea-otter skins, which though boik old 
and lagged, I judged proper nevorthelesa to purchase, rewarding them at the esrno 
timo most liberally for them. Thu extravagance of ibt-vr joy on viewing the iron I 
tray.: them wn* little short of madnee* ! They appeared to 1« totally destitute uf any 
European nrtiolcs whatever, ti wnn, however* uvideiit they kouw the value of the 
commodity l crave them, otherwise they would not have expressed the an tun ruction 
they did oil mcmTWg it. 11 — 

** Compai'ed with our Nootka friends, these 1 appeared littEc versed in the dltL of 
Lmflloj aud never heattated a moment accepting any offer that wai made to them. They 
as readily couclnded the bargain for om bead, ab they would htvve done for twenty. 
Colour alone constituted e lie- value of the offer* and none other than sky blue won Id 
have been received although the number offci^d Inuil been ton times multiplied/^ 
■■■■■■■ 

«J conceive there arc stated period-* at which alone the natives uf this coast 
inhabit the ra*hotv P and which at that time they are compelled to do, in Older to 
procu re their winter stock «>f fish; which when once obtained, they .rptnrai to their 
ns ei id places of abode, which L doubt rut are cons idem h\y i aland. I nm the inure 
inclined to this belief, from my experience of wlwi happened during my stay in 
Nootka. Eve a so early as uur SrsE arrival there, the inhabitants of Friendly Harbour 
Village were already beginning to remove* n«d on lauding we accordingly found 
manv oF their habifcatkai& dpaarted. They were, however, soon occupied again by 
their former possessors in consequence of our arrival. On our first coming we 

compnted the number of inhabitant* residing in this village to amount to about five 
hundred persons, yet Tong before we took our departure that lumber was rsElncud 
to about one hundred. So soon as each family had disposed of their skins* and other 
articles of trade* they immediately began removing their effects which they secured on 
rafts, irrndu of th# plunks and smaller timber which compiled their habitations, and 
these, according to their bulk, wen- lashed to four or six ctuiOf U—■iHSnb person had bis 
particular winter stork of fifth, which were packed up in balca* and well secured with 
mats/' 

^Frpiu our daily mteroourffl with the people of Nootka, we hud acquired so much 
of their language before wc left the Sound* as to be enabled to comprehend 
almost everything they said to and likewise to make ourselves understood by 
Ihenn l was particular in ray enquiries why they quitted their present hobiLfttion* 
nod where they went to. In answer to these questions 1 wm informed that they were 
going far fur off, and that the sun wouEd sleep five times before they arrived there— 
Hi at having now got plenty of Mali, they were going to hunt and kill bears, deer, and 
sea otters/ 1 

u $o short was our stay and m momentary was nur intercourse with the 
inhabitants of litis (Prince Willuun^) Sound, that little or nothing can be said uf 
them in addition to what is already made public in Captain Cook's account of them. 
In as fur us my observation enables me to form a judgment of their dispositions and 
manners, it inclined mo to consider those of them 1 saw very differently from what 
they appeared to be in their transaction* on Imid ill® JijrirofajfibM and Dwcovenj + from 
a perusal of which it in natural tu conclude them a bold, enterprising race. In their 
intercourse with tea they appeared to bu in every respect the reverse of this; being 
timid and shy of ns to a great degree. It was no uncommon thing for me to traffic 
with such as visited the ship For the first time, through the medium of a second 

1 Al Prince William * ijeund, IT further iiuith [6030 K.). They hmd hnrdlv nnv furflL 
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person, who acted ti* agent, the stranger in t!ie meantime keeping at a consi durable 
distance from the ships. This 1 found to be mom pnriucukrly the ease where the 
party had the appcimuicc of ircingii hiuil of distinction. After two or three visits to 
the Siliips, some of lb tun, bowt-vur, got so far the better of this mistrust of uk as to 
venture alongside, but never did they so entirely shake- tvs tu accept at any time 

the repeated invitation;* 1 gave some of the belter sort of them to oocne on board. I 
found thfitn universally less skilled m the :iri of truflioklug titan our Mends els Naotka. 
who Wert as thoroughly vetted hi all the little frmnlfl usually practhfod to id lure wild 
deceive, as if they hud the ■ xprrbnco of a nenfenry^s interflowso with ue rl .* 

In the last excursion which our long boat made to the north ward'of the Sound, 
our people, at a distance of 30 or 40 miles, met with two debi ted villus, wldeh 
contained from ten te twelve houses each. Those they found to bo not only Lntiidtely 
better constructed so *s tu exclude the inch'money of the cUnuito. hut also much mum 
neatly finished than those at Nootiau The inhtdnfwifai of tb^ Sound (to judge from 
wbal wanaw of them) appear to Ik a much more ingenious race than ihoie to tike 
southward, excell mg them greatly in work* of art T not only ill respect in execution, 
buL in point of variety, lu the article of dress they appear to he well provided, 
having very comfortable pi mento of far anil likewise a most excellent substitute for 
our thickest mid warmest bath rugs. I used my eutk-avours to procure a piece uf this 
olulh without* howovi-i f F succeed vng- although the price 1 offered for Si was equal to 
v V but would have purdknred half n dozen good skins; it is prohahlo, therefore, that 
iliis manufacture is scarce and in the | ceases siou only of their principal men. 1 
procured a skin uf the autuial of which it is made, which has more tku iinpcivmicc of 
n sheep skin tha n tbui of any other ansmill I know. They uni likewise well provided 
hi llio article of boots nud glove*, and their oil &kiu dresses oro roost admirably 
calculated to keep them dry in rainy wentkmv* ... 

Thu vtKuAularics which follow art, a* Mr, Strange s&ye, supplement wry to thu 
lit,l. of word? given in Cap lain Cook's mumfife, only some No dozen words being 
common to both. Mr. SttnngcX hat Is four times as numerous us the other, uud 
ineludcz the numerals. 


Aonlitbss to C&mu CookX VoeAJtuiJkM m iiil Nootkjl Sovso Lamuaui. 
Compiled by Mr. James Stmiige, Lhimmnndvi- of an ExjJoMg Expedition, 1J85-5, 



Kittlp^tEuoliLrean# — j 

K1vlil#*rvhl 

AUmok 

E^LiitLIircfc «. 5 


Tuoriwr* 

iSrabifDuhHa 


IW 

Tnia*y- 

A 9 ]xvlri o f i Lew l* helt-r 

WciiinE or kiiilli]]g. 
WhhlikJj^. 

To ***h fur 3 f nrnd. of 
to inn.tr: cl run fur the 
nake of a MsmL 
A cinder. 

ChiMlio^ 

Lu 3jimij:LT ; hc-ntin^ 

with a Tft-qPudctL ham 


Baer. 

(..'tiar-jiV „ U» A chisel. 

Tofwbipiu e- A gnpcu cud. 

EiWDP&k -. A *>l* or Ikmmttfr, 

Khlw’V4#iiuu, ur lilehy- \ net fur tatuhing binb. 

aikbuTHr. 


Sutn.^k 

' I awa, ur ] 5 

T®u]uhct«U 

KatRiok .... 

Kuaulkoolc 

Aiikimhji 

l Kipk nti]] klLtumah 2U 

^iuokmool^Un m 


KlarrmnooLkli ™ 

H^witla „. 

Sceai 

Ck uukqwukul«spQnccuk 

U 


^ 3 


^ infill-. 

They iru tout 
Te Efttji, 

To walk. 

H tmning. 

AlurphLCLg, or vulkiu^ 
with h uii-aaumt |i?kv. 
A chib or tad of Jmri. 

Csttiig with bji iiLttrn- 
ttic'nt h!MHnblia| n 

chbutth 

Tu i-liasb - r up a Her. 

A tiitflr, 

Me, or tniuL',, bflUiiip.Tkg 

to me. 

tinker , jjj iuTitriliuu to 
go into n liotm h . 

A X'iiiEi top. 
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N,.Lrlk.l 


En|liflh. 


IVootka. 


English* 


Tmahofl. 

^otunnk Lawirdkk 
Sooquisau^ 

IsVIKHHi 

EfjlCftU -- m 

KllkLVElNtlbt 


lUi 


KO’VOiJjULQl' 

lalkniCCtfif 

Antonum 

L'lilXllqtL.iliLL'C.'.'ltk 

Gkuwllllt StiOklMJ 

Am 

l J m] LLJI LEIL'tV e- 

Ektoltfc «„ 

Xyehin .... - 

EElll4«WiljP 


KjuobliMJiniib .... 

W«ll4H3kn4 ^ 

Ki h I l'L'Jj] i USr paloo 

KolailU «« ^ 

bin'll OU .... mT 


— 5fd 


10 


so 


EmpHH — 

ALl' Tr. .... 
HutuheciJ S3 

OtkijUcctl .... 

H oinU 

QualiikUH’ct: 


Esjmm — .... 60 

Xctirri _ — 

KlipfliimlELnbif a!x 
XatLin tlir-Livi 

Mi,L|Uitn;nk ... _ 

Huook „. P ^ lio 

h^'UUUH .... 

Ollgntf* of A nail 


Ohwin?Jc 

Mink .... 

F&li^ ._ .... ?i> 

Amort 

MidlrtimL *™ 

Tmuw ^ 
htooquokWr 
Bnuqiiuldwe Quoiluk - r 
BlXJq LLillcllftr 

uiuLlf. /S 

AyiAi^jinto ,.«. 

QimillSB .... 


A rofuj, or jwifl. 

A red buLtprily. 
lljtisisatfc flkMiiU; lilsr- 
ul i_V iirjn fnrlkd. 
tin bring g fetch, 

?k- amir*. 

Tin. 1 benrd of a eiill££c1. 

A tii ul of im&U ground 
cane. 

Any kind of fly. 

The niu&king of a 
CoELg}LL|Jg, 

Spilling. 

tipiulm 

UJcflriujr ihr eig«c. 

Afl ktiik ruuiL'ul for kill 
iug riblfe- 

lo kill* or raU-h Bsbp 
with HjL a [ndrujin'iit. 
UrjiC', grand, n great 
jmiuj, 

A skate, 

A dog Ji»lk. 

A luuac. 

Torponttiii', redu or 
etilu. 

X bird'# bill. 

A litre’s feet. 

A bird's elawis, 

A bird* wluw, 

A bird"* lum 
Thu tail of n 

bird. 

Blood. 

A wutiud. 

To i Ep r 
I'lyln-. 

A iftrcml L>r obrc- + 

Uv*l oohro or paiul. 
Largo oni&nnm- 

teil Wliil kh- otters' 
luvt Is r 

Mihr ; at i? JLIEUG. 

CilikL'S of th'n.^ 

Site#t. 

Certain figure# piaiuittl 
irilli r*d tubrtv 

Ht Tur rating ul-o iui 

EELTktufiQn to i-al. 
Ottnlwrfir*. 

Tli* mine of KHbwwi 
Tool, with whirli Llivj 
fubtkpoiihtiat ibcir 

MKiWi. 

A q mlL 

I'OEEOU. 

X halibut 

The bnakboi^ of # fjili. 

Seat. 

A bo y . 

Brings run uml bring, 
Hun ud bring tin? sra 
ptttr^i skhi : run and 
lip i ii ii Lin* iron, 

Tii# bulb, or head tot ilio 

large lauqltf. 

The sEouij or Btom^pwl 
of a riUoc* 


Chapala 

BefljpMfe 

EHjLwLiL^eom 

^apum 

Amiilfinmn 

Dou|mknEiicmuu 

AbnpuJElit 

kuuH'miuutj ^ 

k LuE J^eatou [»ky l-a - t 
AyakbU 
Awdkli .... 

Awfttinru- ^ 

AcblmAtn _ iUJ 

CkwbtMLl ^ 

XaiLok .,. .... 

Is. 1111 ■ k 3kE >. Lpkiil# iidn 

uliortl 

ChiliMmm^ h-, 1>j 


To^tuAllimkiutk 
Scwnta __ 


AMHieH H4* -. I 

dHTpuLklux^ea ... 

XlputaiuonWi Todtsm^ A wyh.rtsf. 

ur Tlootfiiua. ItMl I 
lfaq HLklc H C45 

HtX'fcuCLlkB __ 


A »3iip. of a rmi rx\ 

Tin? fopl of u ramm. 
Tike iwria^s on » or. 
Tin 1 frrut'd liicki of a 
rauuf*. 

‘L’in" iHitlom of u mu.oe* 
Tllfl lluir m a L iLfk.r. 

A iprciHC? o[ 

Ckitiwmi [Tin ■;*. -1-. 
Tlie mrih uuk 

i'n inbling witii {cut. 

An raido'* Fra E Ilit. 

An eugl# 1 . 

Linas, ur puitiltd 

ton tint foiif. 
TlilU‘OLDg„ 

SflguiElrs fr«r, or h jm r- 
B*n rcry niiirh bfmiiL 
Mt*L{Ufc]3a i- afrairl of 
Ek^Uii^ or of bL-isiE 
lillwl 

A pin ul I liiir, 

A ilflliin^ boolp (llrsktd 
jonirtikiu^: ljkoour Jlv 
llO^ki. 

A Idwidor mtd in |toh- 
ing. 

A nrajiiL- for Itsii in 

gEDCTjJ. 

An npprr ^suiiioEiL 
Fidk B cuity a 


Klr«thik__ 

1 frtbvt Jib , 

TuiiqLia -m 
A^k 

Eubqnsi, or Eubqko>l 
EnftL't#3ln?olt Tkkbgoat 


Makbtiiukun 

Kk^kklEtinnk 

Cln»ob]n; L-il 

Kfdmkjiiutip 

Kljcotahred 

^uLibtrtl 


110 


n& 


Tsaosi-HiOhii 

Q ua II! t! ii p 

Sc^cmiti 
Xlintcrmrc*! 

TnhtKeuoolkli 

Klinooquimi 
Taquintierk, or 

^uktifidkiMl] Wi’oeih 


li 1 © 


A^acbcctl 

CllOOv" .... 




A &iwl 

A kind of L-wtlc, mt 

■-Iftm 

i ! ■ hmisL and licJIr of 

a I ImlJ. 

TliO fern Ton E, 

A well. 

Tholflke, 

A n illftjijn t 

Ki-turn. cOliae hwik lo 
tlii.’ riJIagn; is n invi- 
Inlikiu, 

B mcrEeta nmilpof plus tod 
liair. 

Boot-? 

To pu.il r or draw. 

Uuritid iu tbc pimd f 
or »TCftd with nltli, 
lu Lrjixfc Into the 
i^ruuud, in aaliiki?, rlr. 
T* «tlsk n uvihin.fi uiLo 
llio ytonud, ul Hf to 
slukt?. 

a flick. 

A tluiobi^ai^x 
EnrEb, tbs gfoimd. 
JUbes. 

A -mill foLdisg 111if■ • 
Tlic khdlr of a knife, 
0mpinf t or lln? bund 
folded. 

To kill, of sikuot Alia 
slSUtgerv, 

IlnTt, tu-idiisg. 

Flay, do pLay. 


( ^ > 
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Xikdk«- 




Eiiirli-h. 


fidtib. 


KnglbL. 


lfje* .... 

FofalUocti TuoUim* 
Kooweelhh — 

ji’ccri.HisL-rcli 

tlivh] ua El ik ... \ 30 

ENHlwdupU 
^hcrtltik Uucmicm. ,. 

KliXHhinnukak hh 


Siheoeh t* a 

Xorulii „... SUl 

Gopbj*b +«* 

EMUi 

WcKmnpt 

Clira&ukhua^A l \0 
SoDlklMsk 

Eilkljboqdiminv 

Twoep 

Twclipptn* .. u 
Klwabmccss ^rLiVi US 
Quchrtdufc 

TeefeaEf nh, or Toesh' 
rbrflE uiOoiir. 
Xuvnbt 

Keilkkiiitapnh — 
WrLenak ^ IM* 

Kahresni ^ _ 

Mow Itch ur Kobuheek 
Kkrthnt _ _ 

Khwcij. .... 155 

KhEapiu 


ylLipji 

OopnulhftllflMl 


Aoutigkk'ti 

>WikihecLl u , ,_ 

Hamitiea Slw 160 

MnJtmrrcb „.. 

XlkKik ^ 

MofLippaTTlQH' 


Kowm [# 206].. 


lio out of I Li f 1 v- r*y, or 
to Lhpt( Kile. 

Tan- WcrnkAn arc Funning 
nway from ft&r. 
Th-iffMg, or tikiLmji n 
Iking nfler U i* stolon. 
Let nt(' w;o it 2 fritiBiiih.- 

u. 

Thi* way + 

ThejJWf goint' ait ay li? 

a a rout duslacier. 

A hbot from a ^ >4 ti „ Mr 
word they tuou to ei. 
pma ! heir [VjiT- i>f m 
pm. 

^raEebing, 

^EILuke. 

Ikal in g t or ma tilling 
with u htomo. 

FEun«. 

sparks of fin'. 

A vrmfcli of a piiiu 

bra curb. 

QUy^n; young fcpoy =-. 
The bone puiul ot a 
ijwar. 

Tha feathers of an arrow. 
A ho it siring. 
Bhupttilng bbt untru- 
mask 

The soToreign of the 

iky, God Aitnithir. 

A rfon* for ptiiiifiiHg 
liivTiiti. 

Throwing o j(£snr. 

The EmmbErk'rfy, ur 
bn»h* 

Tb ■titnrlwriT, or tree. 
A cak-quIUr. ' 

A spedes Of grass, 

A divr + 

A hcar fc * v kin, 

A boor. 

A lung string of plaited 
Ikulind round 
I be llrAfl IjU at urban. 
Red bream. 

Fonrwig u q n t#f 

otio vessel into m- 

otlnr. 

Whistling. 

Swallowing. 

A mrw* 

A poW. 

^kill I coiur, , >r 1 will 

come. 

Tlie ruwtir of an enclo* 
*utv where they per¬ 
form Mine rdigioua 
corwqo; nies* 

A little d^fomml figure 
of n human bring in 
the MurajiphiKQui. 
whidi wo u ti Jentood 
they wqtuhipp«L 


Kilkhrmijit 
KaWntltitmllrt .... 

Hou aifc nr kilwwji 
Fo-opt 

r^iajnj! rmn.pl rr „ 

SUb^iio .... .... 170 

Akamubb ^ „ 

Koockul 

FuMujhiuubt „„ +H . 

K3ir|glaj*weelil .- 
K LooweokimiM +^_ 175 I 

^UOltorat... 


TuniinakubL 

Movd4pI 

Foh>LjsWh;1 

Wnliibn4] 

Ktho .... 

HitOlXKW nH 


180 


8dt«#lialLi]mbt 
K aka li m ttht nr ka- * k n ■ 
ntfekEmubf, 

SbvttDDbi F .«. tas 

Akaet-Bo fc ,„ 

KlatlaniubL ™ 

1 Sokiubt 

Fill tikk or Finq ukk 

Aklwk AkhuL _ 100 


S-Mtiikbi,-., 

F-i-i t H blh ■ eatfcwlc. ■- 


Rvaiorata]i 
Wiekrtibti ... 

Okoi .... ^ i&ii 


Mlih> or Mileuyu 

Brtjnntd .... ^ 

Akec^t _ _ . . 

^wkiOOrr „ lS +J1 

MfltlilliBimmjLp or umU 
lilkikeelL 200 

TatnoksbroEl 
KIcwjkMi,^, _ a 
KLctftiJkh 
Aromiiiii 

Muwob T ,„ 206 

K ownn or KoiLH [ct 1511 


Settle. 

Wild epinaeli . 

Qi-rb Jokii f 

A Iand of ruck u iw-. 

HI iut . 

A bird'^ flUfwpfltii, 

Owk p;mF-3. 

A rartn^Swr Lind of fi^lt 
nqA 

A raid bink. 

A rent. 

Tin p]nnt wills Terr 
bri^-lit ro<| bmifii. 
Ui'ttvjr'j 1| ia tvty 
hcary, 

The pricklca of IElu nc^e 
trash. 

Come ftWAj'. 

Blowing f|A I he 
in out h. 

Pranking wind. 

Tlii^ ilai-51-; or i tmi , 

A great waj off. wi Haunt 
de Suing any deLfr- 
uj Lelo ti’ dUtnntt!, 

Thfl p tax tree. 

Tba o[m_ 

Tlie fern. 

Ewl vlovtr, 

A uf willow. 

Sdltnqo, 

A i4onc Imniimiri -or 
ini lo, 

Wkat bora yon got ? op 
wfuifc do you waul for 
whul you him? 

A ghskt. 

ObAWaj,!^ VPti MDDt 
of Lbo liounr; lliie is 
ipokan m ilhpleaHure. 
rJam L ihg. 

Nui any ; I ltavo nothing 
nture. 

A funim! rip^ wElh 
Tatnoui Hguretl onia. 
menu, 

A lisliiog ups** willi two 
FWH«A 

The two pruiigB. 

The bone barbs. 

A plane, or the frame uf 
one. 

To li? i binding. 

A ijioL 
A loop, 
ci™. 

The Howar none so 

liiettr, 

LlkA ai il. 

TEie naEuaof enuol iktrir 
dtTinjtiea ^ rht^ Laftl^O 
dlhor the mi me 1 for 
l-he iitttioMt or /or a 
number of pwjrte 
uoLlecti-d. 


{ 5B . 
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Noofcka. 

E.tglitk 

^footle ft. 


Kndki&cm 

The god uf mow whom 

Kl-ni - :-hr- 11 mikto k 1 ri- 


1 h l’ - \ wankip mid 
pay grmt rent ration 
tip. 

Till* war diWlfgH^i 

Dtftht. 


Huo-iuk Emkeebcm ™ 

^iliaw^cllh 



Ukfc parr- of Ehr-ke^t- 
mqv, or Euckpet+piu 
will tukn f*re of 

EpbmgqE 


Enckoct&em liaWwlkh .... 

JOCI. 

An rtpre+dott fndarut- i 

Ghfciapniimnm 



Lr used, aud pripbahlv 
tuenna M Kituk^I- 
ten i pTotcei# their 

EsonkoUo 

... 


Ocpoafe 


Kin w *«* 210 

frid tids. 

Max, or e nltthn^ re- 
»L-ikihlin u it. 

Uaymnift._ 


Out>LHlVLsiEs - ■! - r r4-4 

Tram t wiping. 

Sootskeenk 

44-1 

Tomitkh. 

Winking- 

K ! .L h lithl IIII ’IL.- ... 

... 

Ecuftimlhfccin .^+ — 

A fiirg# d hide «pcftp. 

C lift lit l-HOt.- 

_ 

^ehiit-kiieht 

StDoked urdlniB. 

Aptftootfiehce 


KohcrnniU [r/. &5' 21-j 
Kaoumea or kftdosftpnA 

A species o( wawffij, 

fiodltvcrt ,. 

u i 

A pig ton. 

EJi>.i].ll 1L- nr tlujei 


Oh vtio o p chafe wolEi ^ 

A lit Ml’ squjirtrfeflepL lor 
hcldhig Wfttur, 

■s-nl'-ikR-Teelkh .... 

*“ 

HusDCttSinilkh —* 

A large boro ?i|N>0tl. 

t>pklk^fiih 

4... 

A kim Or ckbo Takli* — 

Uls, this. Ilia! or mi 




child (ion). 

OuiMltV . m 

260 

(3 -t d' • l-LJU S-t-1 Oh L 1 ^ Lull 220 

The Jiaiue of ft chiefs 

Atari, or At - = l:Vl-l 3 
iVariFh .™i 


wife. 

_ _ 

IfLLnnpL'kf’tj orhnLEcL'ke.i 

A iroiigli. 

Drinl fish of fifty kind. 

Klcmlkshqptl ^ 

4-H4- 

A pklile&h t 

Mdtjiulift-.-. — — 

f^UL'lkhqufttlft ^ 

H4k 

Tlw name of a jonn| 

MdfchlemtoolT ... 

2tJo 

chief. 

TfttOOU M-H M( 

•H 

Xyahiifttto 

A CTJwlie. 

f^uoppa±«eek 


KEilrinhftla 22L 

Hi.^LiUk^ brother'i 

Een^inft_ 



Tiurn^. 

ChM’llfdhmt *„* 

... 

Mill took -J. — 

One blind with ; a 

Tcry old prrsoii. 

Zs cot seen ^ t i k oon i a 

270 

Makyiitufluna —# 

A bow itrilljf. 

BaorfiJ .... 

... 

MaLuw, dr mush&re 

A itone baime^ also 
itone* of any kind. 

A ezlelIIcL 

Kecn^vik 


A t*h lissc* 

Acfnlali .... 

— 

Amrl .... *™ 2*0 

A iheU umd for**pa«i r 

Mi#le«nielkh 

t-*- 

Quuspea* — 

A pwoftp [c/1 5TJ1-] 

"Jbo woodjw 

An armour for the li end, 

Klopiigkhoo 

27o 

nmte ot hair and 

WikccfrU, OP WakihittU 


l«aher- 

Nuddieu, or Nooftii- 

Clips -ch op ■ rliee-cli er » 

Tl’Ptll, Of tn3ftP*J with 

iioolkh- 


quoqLiatl, 

whieh Hier cnuuoeut 

SeokojlLiish Zaedifth!- „„ 

■ 

thnir cliratf. 

E|iu|LHi1nk 

#444 

Q ncrtstlta .... ...i 

A cliesf. 

Qumiyliituk 


KncWh-. — -ita 

Tafctta Scc-kya .... 

An cnciny. 

A female chiklj or 


IvuwjilL hnwcuit kloohuh 

daughter. 

A friend'* mcdirirK, or 

S^ecchattp 

M+* 


medipLit' from i friend 

EpiLalkfxini m* 


J hrtlnthi — o 

HumumiM 

i« (foo.1. 

QnMook 


A wiw Jpu boi for hotd- 

lMg ftrrorr*. 

A larje snrdl *hrU. 

MleetlufSftec n ,. 

-M- 

irmnuaiiniiiA^ifetl 

Chcemok >h u>i ,, j 

1 1 rinkitig. 

Cunifig on wood. 

ilukeea «*, 

285 

EknhrN-Ll till] Ur. r _ 

Pol tilling with a ihsrk't 

KuLvlvhitk _ 

«■■ 

«kin. 

Koqkl.lcoohft 


tfuaicrkcea kniffUlijy „„ 

Eating fish oeiI of a 

KftkSift^ .x§h 

»ff4| 


trmigb. 

Ksnkthodk m 

H-H- 

Eluilfthln^ .... ^ 

Wootleii Urtig*. 

i .... 

m 


( ) 




Wanniu^j wnUf with 
hot *ltPE>*£ r wKel'Ii 
they Eift bribe WowL 
i n tongr* 

A carted wooden tiicnf. 

A tikJder, or skin, iri 
which they ^KHncd 
their oiL 

A hmt on which they fit 
and I iimstij^pl 

A pearl *h*ll. 

Tn^ baskets for calcli- 
ing fifth. 

A Primll Vri.iii ...I dish, 
which they tin? cu 
various Ocearion* 1 . 

A stonn chbcK 

The foot, 

’J \\V Llir'i". 

a il.- tlin-k of rhe tE iig,h. 

Tli* ieab. 

ran** Wainf. 

Tlw selling of I h r 

The rip in;; of iho 

ttn. 

Day. 

Night or dnsrkikflj-ra. 

Btamng or storing. 

Out half of ilif moon* 

The full tm.Muu. 

Tim iljm, 

A wolf* 

A woman’* breast#. 

CattLDg with ft knife. 

Tlw pUtta of a woman'll 
hair, 

It ii mine. 

A qftilL 

Tbn large feather* of ft 

pigeon. 

The war drew. 

Tbe lignrcs qn til IB 
diw. 

Making urine, 

Thr 

Bring the dfYOWl» 

A L'hwt, 

The Lmt liiJr drrw, ornt*- 
jasrntcd if Sill quills 
and hoofs. 

A miiiket or an 

ftrrqw^ 

A spar. 

Vink*. 

A skftH&k made -of a 
ttu!T resembling Han- 
fteL 

A fin' ftbQDf, lltod iti 
heating water. 

Leather. 

J3 hrii in jt. 

A iptt. 

A ^ LI Lilli i [Mir. 

A hat or cap. 
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Xu lull 


IbtHI 

Tccuuli 


Ap«4lXip or LLLLL>1 

Snolffwnls .... 235 

Tulat&iTKrafkli 
Klookhalij or Ktuokk ... 


Ub«uifi£ _ 

'1 LLibkuritihLiut 

I’catmop-, 

Quoilino .... 
Eesittu .... 
KUmit ._ 
OkokumLEkh 

NiuLjnMlo 

hchEflV rt-M 

K/i'fimkm 

Klumum 


^kkmncfii 


aoo 


m 


3LU 


K1 it Mira r tw#L kwou lill n r, 
t>r Ktntinin^ ka h> 
tbetrtL 
KEsjolikouce 

Klm^lipgot ».., „ 

t'hf her limb 

Kluoflliluihliiniur U E 5 


Muktu ... .... 

3£]flk!ni B lifL b lLrini'' 

Malik. _ _ 

MlrUEik 

KoOfhretl 

^ LLiLiinpitlth .... 


A pewtoi w nl*u *4k'ii- 
Jtiji out of 

fnL'ndfrliijj. 

A mot^rti hammer. 

A tlotir lor ihur^'Etii]^ 
mi 1 tali. 

Tlio armotiT for the 
bmtU [-/.23i. i 

A ila^K-. r or birg^ Lnik. 

A falJing kuifr. 

GikhL. or inguifvthg' aujf 
floptio of ClwtlcULN}. 

A fish IlooIl 

A bladder. 

The issuer burk of Ike 
piste 1 , 

The w ing of the gu|l T 

A wooden ttfiipL. 

A lilllo matted Wki't, 

A Hilly ruhicut wooden 
rfm'i, 

A \m.t£a aptrar u»d both 
Lu war ukiliu Hilling. 

A lar^f HjKiir linecl oulr 
in filling. 

A fluking upt. 

Tlie poaE- of u Iioo« p 
u!»tb ujimf fop I lie 
]ur>:.c image*. 

Thr outer |ijhc bark, 

8Ml*i| Iiualiu^ 

Xbv pigeou it kiliril. 


IrmkjltUlt 
UjMJlfn .... 

A iiieli ™ 
At^hMl _ 


.... 33a 


KlnwiAk 
Aiehuli ... — 

1 re tu-j miLL h, of Ouk* 
laah. 

EhHjk&qiLiijMillb ..- 330 


£sn>M4iH AUlirc 

Kw[ti«:ehErek 


Trait* _ 

AUttniah,.,, 

KluouuLrrfci ._. SS.’i 

MII UJH>u’f In 

rSjifMak.] 

fec-tirct], or Kevnciiia .. 
Kle^t’cudlkh 


Ucru wit jiIltIhliu 

Mcidumasd 

Ew-Iul 

Wan- . 
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A kirulof hook with u iS>. 
A fi “king Ii ii i l 
Sipping. 

IjtrntW bmoelfts. 

'Ike blip of the brush 
A ilu^. or a gout, 

A name whirls thev 

AHUrttnicj uppLirtl Us 
our gwt 

A fbx a * Lead umed m 

Lrathi^r MWiiigaL 
Lt;r go. 

Tlii e ironl but Vsri&ui 
* JgUiflcall idUJk p* 

what, thftH p rhi.s tsM, 
fttui where w auch u 
one ? ek. 


ymMtful*. 


Mutpel tbtdl*. 

Drtvd mil*#rlft. 

A Hu nil tiring, or 
thnjudp of hirl. 

A loom, or the <-ro»- 
iiiekn. t ■ 11 which they 
hub their cIdIL 

\ box or cihrat. 

Tl»' flupparbm of ihc 

loom, 

A iliwr'i ]ioMi. 

A Song; narrow ruat. 

CoUiiia with 4 luU&rl 
flu.>11. 

A Elibit^ llNr made of 

Kwiflft ono 1 * •rlf T 

Ilic Otlirr, 

To-morrow. 

The ii m4- 

Sbow in* j Id 

►re trhnt rou bare 
got? 

t'lrafx; Hi-sr, 

Diuib 1 f<rl. 

Tint barb of 
hupoon. 

Tlir Euioi of I be JLnei 
bekuKiitig U> tlu* liiir- 
]KKiU. 

Go t«n|. 

A marr for cnlttbinB 
birdt. 


whole 


ShU.Yi Lialf 

Ahtlda, or Akkh) 3I& 
Eotta or KlittnA 
Mov f Mo, or Month ... 
Soen.-’hn or i?odiu 
NiMipa or )T[{o|toLli 
Atkb|Hx»oT Atl|:o 
Atlaqsiiilkb 
Wuuw |hrj walk! i 
UanJH-o ,.... 

Ba cm. pil r \ \ tain* r rro 

AbtltlemeLrt jm] i aecnj. 

K hIbhdsp] rpabsiswe in 
ilwuiiahlrhB^iahflow .. 
t^ooebactMdit r poharoeo ... 
X oupmM* bapuVtmHretji 
At h pomtl iU bHjiabiinK'o 
A 1 In cj II a I k L m eh 1 e- 
\«baeetsk 

>o w ii qu a 1 kbm p k 1 l l - 
ploimo. 

^nkii iUlLHcri-ti 1 ._ 

JI Lice I? J-J j r blt^mtiHukrL- E J - 
biittt. 

Hitrrto AkU«R-.k mZ 
IhpwviiLttbpulli* nkk- 
Irgok, sip KoUmklih]o 
blew. 

J1 moetmcbl ujiial L u^in k- 

bawifTo, 

^li'omkbatc^o _ \ 

^ooobcmkW«<io 

Ihiervuit'ilapiLl t^be- 

Tiui'pek .. _ j 

HupTCEheljitaput [iihipok 
huerto. 

Al 1 pots hnrcsjo 


HAmin^htljput Htlptffc- 
husteo, 

Af lm|uaJ kUuL ljy+ : ™ 375 
( m \ 


Owe, 

Two, 

Thm.-. 

Four, 

Ffr ( ^ r 

-sia.fhui r/.an.“ 

@f resi. 

Kigbi, 

Xw, 

Teh. 

Klcrert, 

Twehe* 

1’liirteL-n, 

Fojrtffn. 

FiftsH'it. 

SittiTB. 

SeTmai*Hjn + 

Kigblri'li. 

Eiru.«ti--eii- 

Twmty. 

Till riy. 

Four, 
fi ift t. 


Silly h 

BflTvmy 

EigltV. 

XsiirtT. 

Our hundred, fbul rf- 

Due huudrml ansi bni, 

Obe buhilrud ans| 

twenty. 

Ooe hu mired and 

1 liblT. 

One liBDdftt! and forfv 
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Anth MjMtoffkftl Ruvitwaaml Mfec.tfhtnm. 


Nootka. 

S?ELgliflb. 

* 

Hfiueesisuht input atk- 

ipkAllhni hneero 
3owinpia]khnk Iuioboo _ 
lltti^twokh 

^nktvtzuk hiimo 

ITuBremehiLlpiita snick viz 
homo. 

All rook liareeo .... 

Ooe hetndred and fifty. 

One hundred and hliIv. 
Om huiufred and 

BOtrntf. 

One fbnsdnd ntid 

rF^tijr. 

One hifnjlrvd ami 

rtineljr. 

Two hundrrcL 

XJJ .—An mtlrh of thoir reelgmingaa wmiirta of 
ton* tlirj tah^uantlj emimcrate by nigmi, in whirli 
mkAS Artran-i [p entirolr omitted- From twenty h» 
thErty, and from thnC tn foftj, and *0 On, the 
iLunibers lhat eqrresrf tli-M Elr^t nine, a re used with, 
out any variation. For having oompufttl nine, it 
is ruHtowiary with them tn elap s^r oksp thrir 
Iwodi ta|«fher p Which Jilwaii si-mile- I m. Thus 
by Ewochupi wo arr to undrHlAnil twenty, three 
uJfljpi thirty, etc. 


Vocabulary np the Prjsce William's StnrsfD LAsaittae. 


Prlnrtf WillianT* Sound. 


Kdnlce# .... 


Kefnihlcwk 


Mcefc w Wtti. 

Tunge „„ , 

Wtimbf uf Put LI mi 

ATnOnlrrk MP+ 

Nnonookoon >rri 

■Smi^Hahik 

Hn&PripOr 10 

Acewwnui kFri 

Saopi.we*V 


Adkooga 

(Dueqmt 

Qcmgnret .... 3& 

Gurct Mh+ 

Qfraodnfr.. ..„ 

Alocgatua^. ^ ^ 

U^lm ^ 

Akwolfut ... &} 

f-ligofc 

Hok 

H- 

€iifpjiii 

XAlooiuihuk _ U" 

Krtns# .... 

Pamrdl ._„ 

Hufblcoo..- 

IViktok ^ TT . i 

Oonge u . . 30 

N&ttitP 

Pnm-xrtw 

t liudoo 

N imipena 


Koglfrlu 


PHnn- WUUwn'i Sound. 




K ngliitlt. 


An BKprrifitti of iricnii- 
■hip similar t-j tiw 
Aav^ikA oF NnoEkat 

St SGtlLcLEJllfH Llni ruCtL- 

prvheud* Actr^rAA 
miur'e, which is lag¬ 
ging A piwtqt of jr*U 
on dWunt of fnnpil- 
iltip. 

A dn 1 ^ or jacket uiDib 
oft li t- f jj trail- of som* 
tin him I 

A flihlllg stH-ar, 

-No. 

A bow, 
a ptdtita 
A non nr . 

A Wita shin, 

A flr^ twUtnl fitting 
lint. 

A btuU!. 

A hnl, or one of ilifur 

COliicitl fiftp*. 

The woodim cap made 
in Ihfl form of iNufs 
head* 

A dres* Buule of the 
■kin- of tiifll*. 
OmrtmfJliti fur the iiosfi 
The bmrd. 

The JjuSr. 

TJifl our. 

The bnmblfkny. 

The blueberry. 

UiS h oreal in a hliitUIrr. 
A dog. 

An omiii. 

The h^iriif Uie head. 

A »"k i sl like a -bivpV 
An Oder, .^r il# stm. 

An otlor'j julw. 

An oiler'* t*iL 

An otter* hrjid. 

The tain harb uT an 
arrow. 

Tim tittar’4 vhvfctfft, 
The teeth oftnj mi i:.ki 3 . 
The utLfir^ iiEn'.v.*. 

An oiler 1 * fur. 

The tlinmb. 


Tfiekuk .... .... 35 

KoogaklcrB **» 

Pfinrii^Eit 

Ekutoqua 

LTinolc* ^ .... ... j| 

Shecl&a «« .... 4u 

Efugii ... 

Oak*> Fi „ .... 

NAlgtt p,^ 

K !>::■[ tux a .. 

AruMm* . m -15 

rtdot .,„ . 

Nohlnomuk ** 

fcapaka ^ , r . 

Cbcu mco uk im 

Lwehtoti dfi 

Kni 

iliitdjtlk, .'.r KoOnro 

E4lI- eat^fah hm p... 

k HE Nik , of Golounk 
Tahoo „.. ,.., Jg 

r"il i j .: i *.. Of rCKHlft'U 
N i.' s'gLWVJi].] Eok 


KiUirnimL 


Cliootuok 

rf'irrtr.i’^ 

Alcrak 

XoQ^Llftl, „ 

LiUik ... _ 

KpfKjncqJtAt^r 
{'tiniro .., 



Apahwjk .... 
Kuh^tik ^ 
Pcf-eislito 


(ei ) 


Tlso forefinger. 

Tile EIL|(ldlL‘ fillgrf. 

Tlko ring Ungerp 
Tho Jit tin flayer,. 

The «jre. 

The TiniEft r 
llir rr^. 

TIlb fongnp. 
fbe fret. 

Tlir a . 

Tka while benrV rkin. 
No ; no iitore^ or l liiTo 
not.Ui.tjg inyre. 

'i'iie stool whjeh thfy - ■ r 
ujioii in tliuih r-enuof, 
A hlachJiT, iir a ikili 
blown mit like ojjl-, 
Afofi% giro uxp mure. 
Their bn^irtrta. 

^VEm( is that , y 
It mini. 

He r veil J i\o ion lie-:Li ? 

fallii3| | Hi QUP, 

K«d colint or [srthit 
Take it. 

Ji]oi' [Hint* 

A pump, or a hollow 
lube wow! wFiieh 
Ihr-V UM ns on*. 

Pnm|iiti^orHuj.-tkDglhe 

Wilier 0-tcl iif tjkj'if 
H^TUlTi. with Till*' IiIkH l 1 

tubr_ 

A feather* 

TJie ]i m|Ki r nRltn 
tuaiL, 

TJie nAitie for ifieir u,,iat 
of mad. 

An LtntrumeBl Por.^flfp 
ing darta. 

A martin'* -kin. 

Cutting with a knife* 

A knife. 

Wood Hif nisi- feiliA bus 
mt^ 1 partieularty fire- 

hkf, 

jTrif", nr a ^purk of fire. 
Thn proper itamr uf a 
dog. 
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Princp ‘iVtlUim'j. Sjgtmri. 


Eiigliilh, 


Ajfunuk 
Oh whin 
Ynnuik „„ 
Xo 


iVf^nkioV 

Omn:iitra 

Wj.U 

A^trJiont 

KoObaTiMi|^|0 

pni 

Chetil&mk 
M i 

Che? elqoIiI h k 
Ew1q0 


pLt]l]llllc 

TlUnmemmiik 
Nuilifci’nilHxAr.-rtt 
Kalahknuuk 
Tcjtwrwk 
T^riHnu k 

Ehm\t .... 

jfam[lklif|iio| 
IWtoonf, 
ChftPHwli 
Siingllf 

XmLj0oI£ 


75 


so 


ss 






A vonivn, 

To-fliarmw, 

A small JHhtnp ipctt-. 

Take it bark fkpaiH, re¬ 
fusing AH mitkr ilk 

t*rtftrifl£ a& not sulE- 

CLfTlt, 

A cot^f f&r prtMrrin^ 
llifl barb rtf ujj rtrmw 
Tjw tietrb of an kit&w. 
The paint hjT a E|u*4f. 
What ii that ? 

A tgtnENf. 

A hntehrT. 

A wry fin? lilaiu-ti fall¬ 
ing line. 

To cat, fit for nlltif!. 

A root lik? ibe fern, 
which thcv rat . 

A qiiuYif. 

A thick square linn mndr 
af jfntfc 

T]ih FUtr'il-iiLCd rtf lilkjrli 
tbrj rank* tfcm -luff, 
iwmhhhp qur ggbl 
hmtt-r'a lmf P 
A nc^Elo. 

i ib-limg lino mad? qf 

|UU. 

A 

A n ild ouek + 

A hruflgfiia 
A kfiwQjbrr, 

Dead, 

A pwi tit i Lrc|i it* 

A mwttfl ihi^L 
fWrd h.llmrttl, 

A mail blur bmrl. 

A >nifiM iiiiK^o. 

A rattle nf drwl bar- 
nnrte ihrlli. 


Prince William'? Snainl. 


En*\i*h. 


Kant-ibpHuk 

NatreungwAihtik 
Chi'Kihftnk _h 
rCotegii lr _ 

I Gbwfcjfla™ 
Ninths .... 
Tiitcfluk _ 

Tiii-ediik m-Inlen 

Km wrtkk 

Quoluik ***. 

Kulliu^ut 

Kp-m* 

Aoceluk 

Kuoffl __ 

TiiuwhhtL 

Ebugetmk 

Al&k, or Ail ik 

EcHgi." m 

K poWtraA .„, 
Oiini 


100 


103 


110 


113 


ciittii; 

MiLoalt 


™ 110 


An ublmftg c| i pH , nuirlc 
like our fhip iwufi, 

A bkip rtllll. 

It* bill 

Iti frrt T 

III djm*. 

[t| W1H£*, 

Com* hrirj an iuTala, 
turn, 

fikEfu* j 14 rfl, For I In 1 t tir-’ 
our fritiiijdr 

Thu fine out uf nhirb 
thi'f make gpra 

An earning of pearl 
»lu41. 

A 3 n% inndrt oF l.lit guM 

brator'i leaf. 

A wound. 

Afslii nmdeof tlift hem V 
■kin. 

Cougtkin^. 

A brar. 

The hole* in tba nndar 
lipu 

On? Ihflnr, rire mr emu 
Inure, 

Let Ilia art it p nr let tne 

to&fc Lkt it. 

Wliisl3LQg, 

Buy it, or pi re me rbtti 
anit I will i-iie rnu 
lhi< ' 

Mores I^ltc cm- jnotr. 

Ther tmnwtinu^ li^^l 
IhEi word in ihe rdmn 
HeiLse i» it i* rtt 
Norttka. 


Nmteej OX Tirr kWY E VoCiTlIFlAKT* 

I ten M ms Cook'd TfwMibnliirj n!>nvo inontbued sevenJ othet lists of Xaoika wonb 
i l^ivn piilj|ij,hcil Tl.rv wriv republished bj Butcliiniinn (.IM. ,■},■. .b-„l. ./. r 

w <«- /i. rfjj,, lgriT, pp- 36SS} with mi nljilialwtical key. T|:e f ol3r 

"fM-ks tke« cili-il n- ill be fomi j in Pilibg with the exception -if tho lithriim f M I w j,> 
(MmlriiJ, liiOS), J 

In ^tinnpu'a 'OCoJmlmj a tear unrclw run; rcpeatetl, Boraotimeg with a. changa of 
mearnn,;; h-.mte.^mits mcana diickweeil (8.1) nnH a sort of BCAWfted Birtfu. 

fflemw «d<il (16.l) anil ia the name of n god f 20«); r,^.^ wears twice (232, i>94). 

A'Jpw/i <387) W HtTOclt unt wiilnmi being repine*! by my other word, 

Btiongo ^idootlrwrotc Oown these nmnornle at different timw, or copied them 

ery -rcliwalj f h ,t ll h* note,, M i., fram th& VB , ijltiolrt ; H lhc rif 

w nnmU., rt ten to twenty. The eoslo i* erfd^y ™«inml, bat there «cm to 

ir^;r "T i ? Sr h, f er iiumhfl '^ tei ™ s ^^ty 

Appanrntlyom.it.il and the relations of rho a^nent nttmbor, M fur ns 190 

T1 " f '" : " i " ? “ "'"” SW ™ ry (»> 
^ N. W. Thojiils. 


< fi£) 
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AntArtipdogi&il Revfcm nm? ML-wlfanea. [NOS* 59*60, 


CENTRAL AMERICA, 

Costa Me*. ^ Sapper, 

Bin Brfitwh be* d^a Ohirrtpd-- uml Tulamancrt-Indwoern von Costarica. Von r q 
K. tapper. (Globu* t LXXVII, I p pp. 2S-3L) Presented by the Anther. 

The author's journey, tinder token in the spring of L899 P corned ranch the same 
ground a* that of Or, Bernardo Thirl in I889r$0 < Fwjrt J rar/fll parttv tfc fa 

JfrpiWiVa Jr fWfl /urn, San Joso do Costarica, 188C, eap. pp. &6-51), 

He describes In detail the typical round or oval houses (p-Jer^ur) and the daily 
life of the natives, figuring a Talanianea yalsnqne {Fig. 1) with plans and sections ; 
Toktoanca women grinding with a large saddle quern (Fig, 2); Talnraanea man 
fishing with bow and arrow (Fig. 3) : and women in everyday costume, carrying 
burdens with a bund over the forehead (Fipr. children in a sling of cloth nstritio 

of their hi pH behind (Fig- 6). Fig. 4 gives a river scene, with dense vegetation and a 
native boat; Fig. 7, the Tnlamanw chief, Antonio Saldana, in European shirt 

and trousers, native feather htraddreas,, and necklace with pendant; Fig, 8, three 

other Talamanot man with feather henddraae# and etavm The former native 
costume consisted of a girdle, or in the case of the women a broader wrapper of bark 
doth (detxf) made from the vwtotc tree in the uHiial way by Wiling and beating; 

bat European clothes are beginning to he common- The majority ali^o of these 

Indiana nira now uomimi Christians, ami little was to be learned of their former 
belief or social institutions ; but the dead are still cxpc&ed to decay on a sort of 
platform, tho Iwjuts being subsequently smoked over the honse-tiiu and put away in 
bu rial-places, which arc kept secret, with a ceremony accompanied by drinking, 
singing, and beating of drums covered with igiLm^kin, The author gives a full 
description of a peculiar witid .instrument made of a marine spiral shell with a hole 
bored in the side and used like a ilute T and appends example* of native music. 
]b> uete^ particolarly the strongly marked chanting intonation of the ordinary speech 
of tin* Chirripd Indiana ranging over Intervals of h fifth or a wvcntfi, and admitting 
clear breaks of a third or a fourth » 

The author also visited the fast vanishing tribe of Estrella India os, who belong to 
the saint? mce and linguiatie group as the Glurripdis and notes their habit of using n 
short bow ami headless arrows indoors, to genre away intrusive dog' and pigs without 
troubling themst-Ivcs to move. J. L. W* 


Mexico. Howuxth. 

Tfw Vcrdithfa of Mexico and it* Inhabitants+ By O* 11 + Howartb, C> E., lift 
FVELChS., F.G-S. ; rood before the Koyal Scottish GeQgrftpliicafc Society, ® » 
December 14th, IhQiK [Scottish (irographirnl Magazine l$0€, pp. 34^-&S2.) 

After describing the conn try it >olf, and ! bn fmraa and flora, the author classifies 
the human inhabitants of the Great Cordstkrji ns, “ (!) the aboriginal or Indian 
population; ( 2 J the modern or business population, concern cd largely with raining 
p nd a llit'd trading pursuits ; and (3) - , . scattered indmuluah or Families whose 

presents in the remote mountain noaka of the great range is often difficult to account 
for except through the chapter of neddoota, and forms an Lntcrv*ting subject of 

enquiry.” In regard to thr fimt cIiia^ Li the few surviving families of Apaches* 

Tarainftris, Cots* b Yaqnift, and other mountain tribes itru rapidly Under going 

absorption, us one after another is led gradually to discover that industry pavs 

letter than fighting/ 1 


(ea ) 



No. 81.] 


Avthmpologkttt JUnem and MisteRanea* 


[1900. 


*’ Amongst some of tlio native tribes, who have come in contact with even 
Mexican civil nation, it is carious to mu ice that the fact of being an ‘Indio’ is 
associated villi a certain sense of reproach, and an anxious desire is sometimes evinced 
to claim 1 Mexican ’ nationality as veil, the idea being evidently connected with n 
more advanced phase of existence. In fact, the term ‘ Mexican ’ in a general sense 
mnRi now lie taken as representing n distinct nationality*" (p 340.) 

"Till* warlike sect Eon * of the Indian race art; rapidly rooming extinguished,” 
oven the Apache, of whom only a few families remain in the wildest part of the 
Sierra Mud re in Souom. '■ For the most part the tribes between the north-west and 
the faT son t|i are «mail of stnrnro and inoffensive in their character, hut in the 
southern States of Qnxucit and I ehuatiiopec the Znp<>locoi, a people of superior 
physique ami intelligence, represent probably nil that remains of the ancient Mayas” 

Of the ‘modem population," the author notes os a remarkable charoctomlic the 
*' hereditary poverty 11 of the moanlain Mexican, “ his placid acceptation of all sorts 
of adverse condition* of life without the slightest effort to remedy them, even when 
ilie moons lie to his Laud ... it was not the way of their forefathers to d« or 
desire such things ” jjh comforts or luxuries, ** nud even aclnal physical htiB ering does 
uut secm to prompt them to the attempt," e.g., “a (ire on a frosty night i» a proscribed 
luxury.” (p, 351.) 

In regard to the waifs and strays Mr. Howarth gives curious instances of 
I'.uropctttu, who have found a retreat up couutry, and in some cases almost forgotten 
their native language* in their solitude. 

The paper is illustrated by photographs, nmring which are “A group of Pueblo 
Indians ” (p. 342); “ A Mexican Prairio Schooner" (a Hat-bottomed cart with n 
pole, on ninssive wheels, carrying » hut of hardies and boards with lhutched gable 
roof, p. 344) ; and - 1 A Miz tec's house and family” (wooden frame, with hurdle walla 
and t lint ehi'd roof, p. 346). j_ ^ y 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

Colombia. Dalton. 

C4 X'otf. mi a St9m : Figure from (Vdomfria, 8. America. Comm union ted by 
° 1 0. II. [In[ion. (Plates 1-J). 

This interesting figure, both sides of which lire illustrated, wns obtained 
n( 8a n Augustin by Rear- Ail in is* I Dow ding, K.N.. in 181ft* F and has been present pel 
Uy him to the UrtUah Mdseum, It represent a wminr with which! and clnb p wearing 
n VkTicpitdoth ueiiI a fillet round fho head, Btntue.s of Hm hmd + dating from a ptmftxl 
anterior to the Spanish Conquest*, still exiit lit connidumhlc tiuutbfrd about the Upper 
MagdaW H iver, btU they are *aid to bo gndtm% Bating in the hoft entfh am I 
■ iiappearing from sight. Most of them are larger and heavier thou Hie example here 
^iown, nn-i for thifirroiKm tbe difficnlUen of transport to the * mat are eonRidembtr. 
Adtmnd H.m (hag had secured a Tultiablc seric* of photographs illutnftipg bo me forty 
f,r 1lfty ™ ***%** Ggnres, bat ilifiRO voro most UtiforInnately lost owing to the 

™* * ik * 1 ™ M?P Putin* An aeecttn t of those itrmitrkablo momimimta 

*P#pa «m * I—i >•' C.C. 1^. MUM* , 


i e* ) 




Jaernnlof tht AbttUntf, Vnt, .V.V.Y {Miti'iUnutrt), Thitf A. 
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IWAl-KLftn? I IF I MSt [rtlOll K' Vi T 
iLLi'itkATwc SDccEssn’R CTAiihs is TiiF.nt w.\sti i ACTi;itF„ 
(/VfoWjW Mach t indh/ bat hy fb, U. 0. Foflvt.) 
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UNKNOWN : IK THE GIZEH MU&&UJI. 
a. OfirtTK, 6. iUtWtr. 


HTr-.nl r*| flf ’inf fAr ^ Al f A TC^ . 7 j r. r/ /.■■ «f *''■ / ■ l' -VJY.V I Jf • * ' •'. f - • * * 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM OF IDENTIFICATION- OF CRIMINALS AS 
USED TX GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

By J. G. Gaiwox, JtD. 

[Pbsented 5rn Jcxe, 1000.] 

Six years have elapsed since tt f.Vmiiuittce, appointed hy the Home Secretary nf 
State to inquire into tlie best means available for identifying habitual crimiiuib, 
presented their repeat, and the recoinmomkiLioiu* they made were- adopted by the 
British Government During this period the system then inaugurated has been 
steadily maturing, anil the time Inis come when we may, with in 1 vantage, review 
its progress ami critically examine Im efficacy. 

Soon after the publication of the report of the Committee, the Home 
Secretary did me the honour to appoint me sewritifio expert to organise the 
introduction of the new system, ami my duties in connection with it have 
continued without interruption ever since. 

An the rejxirt just mentioned formed the Iwsis from which the system now in 
U«& was atoned, it is necessary to recapitulate its salient outlines, in order to 
complete the history of the intreduetiun of the metric system of identification into 
England. 

Tlio Committee consisted of Mr. C. E. Troup, C.R, then in tin? Criminal 
Department of the Home Office, os Chairman; Major A. Griffiths, then oin> qf 
H.M. InsjH'ctoL's of Prisons; and Mr. M. FI Mticnughtcn, the Chief Constable 
attached to tln> Criminal fnvee ligation Department of tin- Metropolitan Police, 1 
with Mr. H. R. Fimpson of the Home Office as Secretory'. While the Committee 
thus constituted did not include any scientific expert, it wan composed of experts 
of high standing in tin: various departments of the public service winch have to 
deal with crime and criminals. 

The warrant appointing tin Committee directed them to inquire (<>) into the 
method of registering and identifying habitual criminals then in use in England ; 
{5) into the “ Anthrapotueteic'' system of classified registration and identification 
in use iu France and other countries: (<■) into the suggested system of identifica¬ 
tion by means of a record of finger-marts; to report whether the anthropometric 
system or the finger-mark system could, with advantage, be adopted iiiLo England, 
either in substitution for, or to supplement the then existing methods, and, if so, 
what arrangements should be adopted for putting them into practice, ami what 
mles should be made under Section 8 of Hie Penal Servitude Act, 18ftl, for Hie 
photographing and measuring of prisoners* 
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Tlie t^nns of reference weft thus amply wide enough to cover the whole field, 
and a study of the report shown that the whole question was gone into by the 
Committee ami considered with the greatest care and thoroughness. 

It is, perhaps necessary Lo state the reason why St in important that habitual 
criminal* should be identified. In at! civilised countries, it is « widt-ieeognbfd 
principle of justice that pareoitB who make crime their codling or pmfeasrion in life, 
should lie dealt witls in a different manner from one who, for the first lime, 
commits a criminal offence This being so, it is not only impon&uL tu know the 
antecedents of a prisoner alsout to l» dealt witJi by law, but also Lhat no 
mistake ahull be uunle as to bis identity, aad* utxive all. that an individual who h not 
uu Irabitiial eriminnl* and Innocent person^ahaL not be by error identified its being 
one who is on habitual criminal* 

The method by which identity is prosed in the criminal courts of this country 
is dependent upon i\u- pernum! recognition of the prisoner by police or prison 
ulhcer** and, till the introduction of the metric system, it was also the \m\$ by 
which identity wae In country districts and in the smaller cities and 

towns, local criminals arts well known to the police, am! information as to new 
settlers obtained. The ca*e is quite different in large cities ami towns 

where individual knowlcd^ of the in -dwell hi* hetmiues a matter of impoeaibflifjy 
There are criminals also, who. after con ducting opcmuioits in one district for a 
time, find it advantageous b> themselves to transfer the held nf their luUmrs to 
sumo new place, almost invariably a large city, where they are unknown Lo the 
policy, and may ply their nefarious mode of life for a while with more or has 
impunity, 

Uu assist the police in identifying habitual criminals* a register was specially 
established by Parliament, in for general line throughout the country, in 

which are entered the fiautos, description, crime, and other particulars* of every 
convict, and '* person eflUYicted on indictment of crimes, a previous conviction uf n 
crime being pro™! against him," diwbaiged from prison during the year, and a 
copy of it is supplied to all police fumes and prisons throughout (hit cmuitaj'* A 
register of the distinctive imirka cm the persons oF habitual cr iminal s vms ihto 
instituted and distributed with thy register. The various police forces have also 
instituted regbtem of their own, printed descriptioiis of noted crimmalw, ami the 
like, to assist their officers la recognising persons who are habitually engaged in 
crime. The photogtejihs of such persons luivc likewise been collected for several 
years, and, m thy Mctropulitim Police Ulfic©, uiuy be numbered hy tens of 
thousands, if not by still higher figures. Systematic observations and inspections, 
by police and prison officers, have been instituted uf arrested persona, mill a view 
to the recognition of such of them as have lieen previously convicted, and inter- 
commnmoatHms between police forces have bean freely resorted to with the same 
object 

Notwithstanding thy best efforts of the police and prison offtecra, niisiakes 
in identifies Lion liavc octiainonally occurred, and u considerable itninber of old 
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o Renders jmss through l ho Courts u u i clout e 3. Of the accuracy f j f these state¬ 

ments I have bud good evidence during tins Ja^t few years. Almost immediately 
■after the introduction of the metric system into England, I was called to report 
u\mi the identity of a man who had been convicted of larceny And sentenced to a 
term of seven years 1 penal servitude.. At hut [rial he had Imjcii identified us the 
individual who committed the larceny. with which lie way charged by the shop¬ 
keeper who had been mblted, and I y his a^Lituril, find he wos sworn tu Uy prison 
office m ;is an old ofFeinler who had k^n in prison in Kurland d si ring certain 
perJotK Alter convict ion lie stated, in a petition to the Home Secretary, that nt 
the time of the larceny and during the periods lie w=m said to have been in prison 
in England, he waa undergoing a sentence of imprisonment in France. On 
inquiry lwing asked whether lie had Iran measured, Udurv Im diwlmrge from the 
French prison, he replied in the affirmative, and gave the name under whir 1 1 ho 
went at Llie rime. His metric description having \mm taken Imre according in 
Bertilion + * system, anil a i:o]ry *<t the metric description of the individual ]m 
asserted himself to to having lieen obtained through Ltocmirtesyof M. tortiilon, 
ji comparison of the two description)! showed most clearly and condiiHively that 
both referral to mm ml the same individual, mid that conoequi'iifciy serious 
nijKtakes had been made by witnesses at his trial as [■■ his identity; the convict ion 
and .sentence were accordingly quashed* Another cose may tie mentioned of 
mistaken identity occurring more recently, where a man convicted »4 robbery was 
ulciitilied ua an ex-emmet, hut from mir own metric office [In- true identity of the 
[iripsr.iler was found to tie that of another convict who had been liberated on 
licence, The fact that a considerable number of old »^Teiitki-s escape identifica¬ 
tion at triu] for subsequent offences h continually toing demonstrated, aa almost 
every month several cases occur, eqiecmlly in the metropolis, of persona sentenced 
as first offenders, but who, on their metric description bring scut t.> the Habitual 
Criminal Registry by prison governors dubious ur their previous freedom from 
crime, or at the nougat of the poli^aie found very frequently to Irnve not im® 
hut several previous convictions recorded against them, u matter of considerable 
importance under the First Offenders Act of I897 + The report of the <Himirittee 
contains particulars of several cases nf mbtfaken identity and failure to identify 
old offemkr*, 1 have, however, llumgbt it well to mention the above incidents 
which have emuo under my own nlieieifutiiiii autoequeiitly, and which go to prove 
th^ utility of nur metric system and also its efficiency for the purpose for which h 
has been established* 

^Vhcu a cri minal always gives the same name every time he is arrested, it is 
ujiwdly a comparatively cosy task to trace life antecedent* once he id on the 
Register of flahitual Crttninal*, even though he ruay move from place to place, but 
when he gives a different name on each aoeprion and at each place lie is 
apprehended, the difficulty of identification under the old system from registers, 
description photograph* and the like is very great, in otmseqticnee of the absence 
of any gatisfirctury da$aificutiuu of rccurdy toing possible: hence it has been no 
* u 2 
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uncommon occurrence for 0 police ioixc to arrest a prisoner agaiuflt whom many 
previous opnvictitKiB are record*! in tin* volumes of the Hsgistere of Habitual 
1 Huiiuals carefully preserved on the shelves of their mvu otiiee and diligently 
peru&wJ. without their being able to identify him from these regiatere. In the 
cases where identification* are made by tie old eyuteni, success is obtained in 
many instances only after long and laborious March, and 1 cannot hut think 
that chance enter* very largely into the result when the prisoner is successfully 
traced ■ in oilier words it is much more by good luck than good guidance that he 
i* recognis^l 

Tin? (fonimitlra. us a result of their investigation* reported tliM the old system 
idimtilfcatiaii, tlitm in w*, was nut aitMactuiy, and Mi mudi to lie dndmi on 
tlit; gtxiimda (n) of 1 [Uptakes in identification (6) failure to identify old offender, 
and the labour involved in iimking identifications. 

They thou proceeded tu formulate w"mt should be the essential features 
0 f any fiyatem amiable for purposes of ideutifiOatiou of old offenders, and 
to examine the various method* which scientific study of tile -|nation law 
made available for this object 

Tlie essential feature* required in snob n system they define an **ft means uE 
classilymg the records of habitual criminals. snob,that ns unoti m the j articular* oF 
the pcnMHiatity of any printer (whether description, measm^tcetit* mark*, or 
photagmph) are received, it may lie possible to ascertain readily, and with 
certainty, whether his case is already So the register, and, if so p who lie b. M bnoh a 
system the Committee Imlieved to \k uuattaioahle S^y further development of the 
existing methods- then in use, awl that, if it is to be found at all.it must bo found in 
the application of statue such scientific method as those on which they were 
directed to report 

In proceeding to the cen&Ulerotion of the metric system, originated 1 <y 
M, iSertilluii in Fuix, md the proposal of Ut Francis Gallon to utilise the 
impressions of the Huger* foi purples of i< tent hi cation, the (Vmiimttee entered 
upmi the sciimtiftc jsirt of thuh inquiry T unit I cannot refrain from Diking tbi* 
opportimity of expressing my high appreciaibu of Lhe tlmixiOghtieSS with which 
they have umstored iho details of these systems, and the principle* whereon they 
.\?v founded, brought Wore them by the vaiimin sciimtilic witnessed examined, 
likewise on the soundness from a scientific jHiint of view, of the uoaolusicns 
arrived at regarding the respective motile of cudi Bystem * 

The BertilIon Hjjjtem ir lentil jcation has boms m much In? fore public notice 
of recent years, that 1 need not go into it here in detail„ partienkrly a* I shall 
liavL- to di -4 ] ibj. liter on* the arrangement of records followed in England under 
the new system, which h, in it* main feature*, the same aa that used in France and 
uUmr counts ie*. I may, however, -Mtc briefly that it coii^ist^ in recording the 
measurements of certain parts of the body which practically do not vary In 
sire after adult life lias been readied, the exact colour uf the aye* the *lmpe 
of cerUiin features uf tbu fuce, a photograpb showing the full fime and protilc 
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exact detail* regarding scars. tettoo anti birtlt ninths?, and other particulars m 
to the individuality of the prisoner, anil his criminal record* Mure recently, 
also, since the introdnotion in this country of the use of finger-prints, 
M. Bertillon has added the impressions of the first four digits of tlie right hand 
to his metric descriptions 

Tlie cards Ijeariug these records Upon them are arranged on certain 
mathematical principle, according os the size of the parts of the body measured 
ls Ktnrtll, medium or large, in what are termed "search cabinets 1 ' in a given order, 
without any reference to the name of ih* L individual to whom it- relate. A 
duplicate description of the prisoner is a bn classified alphabetically according to 
hiss name, hot it is the liraMneiirioned elaflsfflcfttloB which is one of die 
characteristic feature* of what is known as the ai Bcrtillon System- 11 

In order to find the card of any particular individual in the caliinets at Liny 
subsequent period, all that is required is to take a fresh metric description of him, 
and follow the game fixed line of procedure m was taken in storing the previous 
one. The toeafittremcnU of the dif^vnt parte of the hi aly enable the very exact, 
clarification of the records requisite to lie made, both in arranging them hi the 
first instance^ and in searching in. m subsequently for the record of any purtiiul;n 
individual, while the other details as to the prisoners pereonulitY place Ids 
identity or non-identity beyond question. The tripartite division of all 
measuremenu enables the aeareh to be mode with great rapidity, and the exact 
position in the cabinet of nny previous record of the same individual to lie 
determined with a minimum amount of labour in examining other records not 
relating to him. 

This system, then, a* far as regards measurements, ia a very consi d-erable 
advance towards fulfilling the requirements laid down by the Committee m 
essential for purposes of identification if absolutely invariable and accurate 
measurements could be obtained, but absolute perfection is not obtainable, nil 
measurement# being subject to some decree of error, either inherently connected 
with the parts measured, or from imperfection on the aide of the measurer, 
insides which there may 1w error made in the clarification of recottk In 
practice. the amount of error arising from these different causes, if tho system la? 
properly worked and the measures carefullylooked after, is, as 1 sdmll lie able 
to show, riiuidl and well within the margin required for efficiency. 

Tlie measurement of n part used in idasaificnlion taken before the prisoners 
dtwharge from prison, nmy W near the maigin of a division, mj the upper limit 
of the matt, hut lacing within tlie limits of that group, tin; record is placed in 
that division- Supposing the smne individual be subsequently arrested and 
measured to ascertain if lie is an old c*11 Wider, and this thus the measurer nmkes 
tho saute pari slightly larger. E lu^t now ft falls within the Uinit-s of the mtdinm 
division, search would l# made in a different cabinet or part of the cabinet, from 
that where the fixe! record is situated with it negative result In such ti case, More 
we could stay that a previous record of tlie prisoner is not in the collection p sen re h 
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vroultl have to t* m«fe in both ihe mu# and /»«««»( dinaum* The same process 
would lutre to liegouc through, will, respect to «H tf* measurements tl«u foil 
near the margins of divisions, so that a considerable nnml)er of searches may luive 
In be made to determine the existence or non-existence of previous records. Tliesc 
tfauUt st/Drht*. as they are called, constitute the only difficulty in working this 
system, hot fortunately, us 1 will show, do not greatly impair its efficiency, 
although they increase the labour in using it to a greater or less extent. 

On the nature and variety of finger-prints, l have little to say iu this 
Institute, where we have had on .several occasions the benefit of Mr. Francis 
Gallon's demonstrations on the subject. The Committee were much impressed 
with the efficacy of fiipr-imptwwions fur purposes of establishing identity, as 
may Isc judged from the following sentences in their report It seems impossible 
to insist too strongly on the td solute certainty of the criterion of identity 
afforded by the finger-prints. Considered merely m a teat of identity, and 
not iis a detective agency—there being no longer any question of classification— 
thiiir use becomes at once ext remely simple, and, in the hands of an expert, free 
front any danger of error. Apart alb ►get her from their uses in tracing habitual 
criminal*, it would 1st a very easy urn tier to use them much mure extensively as 
u check to all identification*.'' By means of photographic enlargement, finger- 
impressions can Is* made so clear as to firing the power of comparing different 
sets with one another, ami determining whether they are Lhote of different 
|M>rGons or of the same person, well within the comprehension of the, intellectually, 
moat poorly-gifted juryman. On this point the Committee state— 1 ' In treeing a 
criminal the finger-prints would be of much assistance. For verifying identifica¬ 
tions they would give a test, which, in the binds of a skilled person, would lie 
unimpeachable." With these statements I most fully concur, and desire to 
emphasise the fact that they do not come from the pen of the scientific expert 
wlu> might in the eyes of aome people las considered to i»e prejudiced, but from 
a Committee of—may 1 sav—laymen. To coll special attention to this is the 
more necessary, because ! find tliul u good deal of scepticism on the point exists 
in the minds nf many poisons who have to ileal with evidence of identity as 
afforded hy this source, and to whom the words of the Committee may appeal 
with some force of convict ion. 

When we come to deal with the use of finger-prints us a system of identi¬ 
fication of <ri minute, including the classification of records aud seated dug for 
previous descriptions of the same pereims by means of the finger-prints, we find 
that serious difficulties arise, which, no twit h sin tiding the labours of Mr, Hatton 
and Mr. lfenry, aud, U> a smaller extent, my own endeavours iu tliul direction, 
letve not (wen oveitsbme, and which, 1 luive reluctantly to admit, upjtcur to mo 
to bo of sue)i a nature as to prevent a thoroughly satisfactory system workable 
on the huge scale we require in criminal work, without the assistance of measure¬ 
ments, from ever living poesftdu. The chief difficulties to my mind may be briefly 
summarised as follows. The great outulmr of intermediate forms of patterns on 
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the fingers mikes it aluio^t impossible even fur na ixpert to he sure that he will 
ulways determine them as belonging to the same class and relegate them to 
it on M occasions, This difikidiv m greatly increased if the impression* be 
not very clear and distinct-—n desideratum not always attainable from a variety 
of reasons. To get adequate data for classification by finger-prints alone, the 
impressions of all the fingers have to la? utilled r with the result that the cimnee 
of aomo of the impressions being defective or of intermediate pattern, and con- 
.scqiumtly of error in cliissilkatioii mul mi I sequent Search, is thereby greatly 
inerea$ecL The inequality in siae of the classes, rendering it necessary to resort 
at once to a more or less intricate ay atom of suT>ola&ftificution of the more com¬ 
monly occurring patterns, is distinctly a great drawback to convenient working 
in the systems of classification, already proposed, and one which it is not 
tansy to see can, even by further research, be got over. Another difficulty, 
not easy of ablution, arises when there is resistance on the part of the prisoner 
to having his fing6r-Jmpre*aiorm taken. This last may be thought to apply 
equally well to muii&nrcimmtB, lint, m ft matter of practical experience, it is 
found up till now Lbal it is easier to get the latter with sufficient accuracy to 
enable the prisoner to be trmo^l than to get the prints of all the different 
fingers of both hands good enough for determining the locution of the previous 
records ui tlie prisoner which invariably exist in such crsga. Under these ciiciiui- 
stanccs F it is sometimes all we can do to decipher the raspstigaiemu of one or 
two fingers for the purpose of making certain of hi* identity or nun-identity. 
Again an acute criminal—and there am many of them—who eared to take Lhe 
trouble to leam a little alxrnt tinger-printa* might soon find out that it is the central 
portion or core which is* of importance for identification purpose* and essential 
for the classification of records, and might, by th e application of caustics or ire, 
m ecur tliafc all-important s]>oi in sew ml ingots without detriment to the finger* 
themselves as to redder hi* identification from a subsequent set of mpressbns 
impossible. It is true such a procedure would probably only sene him once. 
11 ns would be impossible with measurementa as he could suit tamper w ith his head, 
or dii more than attempt to trick the measurer while measuring the liruhs, without 
writ ms pem uncut damage to himself, The number of ihwbh possibly 

required when two or more imprradmis of certain of the fingm nre undeeiphonddc 
from any causes in the most commonly occurring patterns is very great, owing to 
the number of puli-classe* into which these have to be broken up r and the uumber 
of combraatbii* of these latter which may have been present in Ltse missing or 
undecipherable finger impresmona. 

The metric description o f a prisoner m taken in England include# the folio wing 
particulars:—fa) A general description of the individual; (A) Certain measurements 
of hi# head mul limbs together with Ids height; (c) A photograph showing views of 

liia full face and profile: (rf) The principal sears and marks— natural ami artificial_- 

on his body and limits; (r) The impression* of all the digits of troth hands. These 
details are in all case* taken by prison officers, in tbe prison where the prisoner is 
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uuth'rgning his sentence, or to which ho lint* been taken ah rcmcutii, and are recorded 
unn form 204 centistm (8 inches) square, which is. here reproduced, imd dsn 
on u card 2t)‘4 centimetres lung by 10*3 centimetres (4 indue*) broad, which is 

shown. The esseniitd difference l«*tween the two records is that sm the 
card the impressions of only Hie fivet three digits of each hand are shown and 
no particulars regarding the prisoner's oil'll ice, lienee Its size is only one-half that 
uf the form, a matter of consult 1 ruble importance in storage. 

Tiie genyru! description, of the prisoner rails for few remarks or explanations. 
The nge, place of birth, ami occupation depend upon the veracity of the prisoner, 
which is meet frequently not to l>e relied upon. The colour of eyes and hair and 
the complexion are suited in general terms. In the Continental forma much 
stress is laid upon the colour of the iiis, which under the iter til Ion system is 
used fur classification and is divided Into seven classes based upon its general 
colour when that is uniform, and that of Its jieriphery and of the portion 
liomlering on the pupil called the areola when these vary. The circumstances 
under whiiili the met Kb descriptions urn taken in this country in iuhkI eases 
preclude the possibility uf having such details recorded with sulTieicnt iimiraey 
to render tljtftn of value. It was therefore wisely decided by the CummiLtco 
that it was not desirable to burden the records with details Iwyorid the general 
colour uf tho iris when viewed at a distance. The want of more information 
on this point has never liecn felt, The description* of tho various purls uf 
the face also recorded in detail by ,M. Bortillon are omitted in our English form, 
and we trust to getting such of them ns ore wanted from examination of the 
photograph. 

The measurements of Lite head and limbs taken are all included in the 
Bertflloo system. They consist of the dimensions of the following parts:—(1) The 
length of the head measured from the notch at the upper part or root of the imso, a 
point corresjioiiding to the mutton in the skull, to the most prominent point on the 
back uf the head, whether that point lie situated on tlm median line or to one ur 
other aide of it, This measurement, it will be observed, corresponds with Virchow's 
length measurement of the skull (2) The breadth of the head measured at right 
angles tu tin- median line of the howl wherever it is greatest but nut including 
outer surface of the mastoid pwpeease* (i>) The breadth of the face between the 
outer surfaces uf the zygomatic arches wherever it is greatest. Tills measurement 
wa» not formerly taken by M, HcrtilJoit until after we luid adopted it, but ! am 
glad that he has now realised its excellency for identification purposes, iunl has 
substituted it on the French metrio cards for the width of the ear which he 
formerly took' ■ It is* likewise included in tins Herman and Austrian metrio cards. 
(4] The length of the left middle linger, Digit iii uf tho Anatomical Series, 

1 This ue.vmremeiu w added ns an Appendix in S<t/vti!<ti<- fnttruetiwu, p. 250, an 
American translation, pahliahed in Iretn dm lat«t French edition of M. iVrtillojtV 

iMttuOioM StgHaMtiqiuM, published in if 03 i the tatter docj not, however, contain am allmiou 
to this measurement. tv waa adopted in our Engl id i system in Iku-jl 
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moflfitin tl with m finfiM* bent ut right angles to tin* mctacm^ portion of the 
liand. (5 The length of the left cubit, taken from the posterior surface of 
Lite olecranon w hile that point is made prominent by bending the forearm m the 
upper urn i at an acute angle, to the -liatal end of the middle finger. (0 The length 
of the left foot taket! while the prisoner stands with the whole weight of his body 
resting , m that loot only, and with the knee joint somewhat bent. (7) Hie height 
when standing erect. 

tn a general account of the system such a* this is intended to lie, it b 
unnecessary to go into further details as to how these measurements ore taken. 

The photograph showing exiui full face ami prolife views of the prisoner arc 
taken one-seventh of the natural sine and accord mg to the instructions of 
M. IVtiilh.u in the section " La Photographic JmUduirc " of his work fnMnulioni 
Syiiuiiilvpi?*, 1 if0ed. 

aTI (l marks on the limbs and trunk are likewise described exactly in 
the some manner as they are done in France, but the number of abbreviations used 
in describing them are not quite so numerous us those used bv M. Hcrtillon. Tin- 
particulars noted are l< tire nature of the scar or distinctive mark ; (fa its form , 

( , j i ts - [,!) iu direction ; p > itw exact, location. For facility of description the 
Viwly is marked out miosis regions, and the space assigned l« each on the form 
and card b in pmjiortioii lo Ihu frequency with which marks occur upon them and 
the readiness with which they can lw detected when present 1 may say tlmt in 
recoultng tlm marks and scars most Attention is given to those which occur on the 
utm* and hand* and the face, while only the grossest deformities are noted on tile 
lower half of the body, iudKiding the lower limbs, hence the small apace assigned to 
the " lh*t of body " (see p, 1 OS), Ti > secure the better and more uniform description 
of marks and scars, the details to be noted anti the contractions to lie used in so 
doing have boon reduced to tabular form for the guidance and direction of the 
measurers, and will le found on the next page. The following illustrations will 
be eu(Helen l to show that much time and trouble as well a* space are saved hy 
the descriptions of murks being taken in this abbreviated form: — - 

I. Ltft A mi /To ltd. Sr re of <00 A: nt 10 ah fib ft mi. This written out 
at length rends—scar rectilinear of 0 millimetres long, horizontal at 10 centimetres 
aliove tlie elbow joint on l he front of the upper arm, 

II. llujht Ann ‘Hid ffmd. So of of 1.1 l‘.t A r at & W rib bk /<f = Scnr oval 
of 2-2 ccutuUetrra long hy VS centimetres broad slanting externally at 6 
centimetre 1 ’ below the elbow joint on the kick of the forearm, 

III. fiset and Jftck. AY hairy rir of 1*0 tit & alt * / cA=Xsv'us or hairy 

mole circular of 1 centimetre in diameter at I? centimetres above die internal 
point of the left eyebrow. 

[Y. Clad. Si or s of il'5 rr at IS bl frk <£* G to r nnj =Scar curved with the 
hollow or concavity externally vertical in direction at 15 centimetres below fork 
of breastbone mid ti centimetres to right of the median. 

The Finger Imprisons un- taken on the bath of the form and card directly 
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,}. G. Gaksox.— ThrMdri* fystem «f HMi/farffmi «f Criminal*, 

fmu the prisoner's fcuufa As it U the pattern on the palmar surface of the distal 
section of the digit which in of importance, the impression of that portion only is 
recorded* This is done by spreading a thin lever of printer's ink on a smooth 
polished metallic plate with un ordinary printer’s band roller, anil applying the 
fiugem lightly to the plate, sn that the tope "f the ridges on the surface of the 
skin become covered with ink, while the sulci between them remain uuiuked. The 
Hugers are neat gently laid cm the paperfora moment and then removed with the 
result that u series of black lines, corresponding to the tope uf the ridges of the 
skin and clear sqmccs corresponding te lire anlci between each of them, remain 
permanently recorded on the form or card. It has Iteen found necessary to take 
on the form a double set of impressions of the digits of each hand, except those of 
the thumbs, namely, daubed prints of the outer four digits which ore impressed 
on the upjrer i«irL of each half of the form, and rolled impressions which are 
pkwtiil in the sjaicw indieuled acres* the middle and lower edge* Tire reason for 
Lhia is two-fold. In the danhed impressions it is often found that owing to one or 
nmve of the linger* not being quite straight or the core or centre uf the pattern 
not living always quite intdianly placed, it portion of the surface which is traQttttiy 
in the decipherment of the pattern lias not come in tfantaet with tire paper nnd in 
order to gel the whole impression the Huger ho» to I* rolled from side to side as is 
done in the second set of impressions taken. Those then are the more important 
for determining lire Huger formula. Rut a mistake may easily be wade by repeating 
the impression of one finger twice, or placing the impression io the wrong space. The 
1 1 an Veil impressions nflterd a ready means of detecting errors of this kind, as it is 
out poNiiblc In alter the sequence of the lingers when taken together in series. 
Moreover, by having the two sets of impressions to compare with one another, it 
in i if urn pteaible to determine the pattern when it is defective in the one or the 
other set, 1 Irevv set forth the reasons for taking lire double set of impressicuiB on 
tire card because by some Continental authorities: it has teen said that in England 
wo devote too much spate to the tinger-priuts and Licit tire rolled impressions are 
quite sufficient. Oil thu curd only the rolled impressions of the thumb and two 
following digits of each ham I are recorded, because having the impressions of all tire 
linger* doubly imprinted on the form, it b only necessary to have u few Angora 
to o inquire when making search for previous records in order to determine 
identify or nnu-idcntitr, mrl so obviate having to refer to the earlier form, which 
hoe been differently disposed of in the <.cmnil Office. Such then is the metric 
description taken ,4 prisoners. Tliis pirt of the work is done entirely in the 
prisons, of which there arc 60 distributed over England and Wales. 

Tire upparums which is required in Inking the metric descriptions, exclusive 
of tire photographic outfit, cotiifisUi of two caliper* or sliding compasses for 
measuring the bead and limits : a 30 centimetre rule for measuring marks; u plate 
of j-olial ted copper, alb cm. printer’s hand roller, for taking linger-pritj ts ; a standard 
nilc and set square for measuring ihe height The special furniture for flic room 
consists of n siool for the foot measurement, which is also used as u scut while tire 
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head uK^a n remet its are being taken., amt a trestle table for resting the forearm on, 
while the cubit, is being measured: it also semss its a table on which to place Llio 
copper plate and form while the finger impressions aw being taken. The apparatus 
ami furniture arc exactly the same os those used by M. Tierrillnn ant! figured by 
biiu T except the head instrument figured below, which h of my own tlcuign, and 
regarding which it is dcsimble to say u few words in consequence of its being 
different from the pattern adopted in France and some other countries. It is n 
rejuftition of the instrument need for measuring the foot, cubit and finger, for 
brevity called the Htub eaU[)ers. except Unit while iu the latter the cress anus are 
straight, in the head measuring instrument they are curved Measurements are 
lead off exactly at the same point and in the same manner on the two instruments, 
each millimetre between the measuring points is indicate!I uii the graduated scale 
by the actual length of one millimetre. The J ter til I r>n head calipers on the other 
hand are of the compos? type, with the free entlft curved, and the graduations are 
engraved on nti arc of a circle attached to one of the limbs about midway between 
each end- The result of this is that the distance between unu millimetre and 
another at the measuring ends is shown on the graduated are where the niuostire* 



mens is read, u? only ahmi hftff u millimetre. This make* the instrument 
somewhat difficult to read on account of the small a]nice which intervenes between 
graduation marks cm the scale indicating mi ill me Ires at the free ends c«f the 
m.sLrmmmt, Errors in reading are therefore much more prorto to occur indess ( ttc 
measurer he extra careful and has very good eyesight or uses a magnifying gLins. 
IVv careful attention to details of const nu?[ ion in the manufacture, between iho 
stem ami the sliding urn of the head calipere which we have adopted in England 
there is as little piny as iu the French instrument, irnil the former has die 
great ad vantage of tuning mure Oii-dly lead. During the six year? it has fseon in 
practical use ft has given bio every satisfaction, and in several touts, instituted 
with the object of comparing the relative merits of die two instruments when 
placed in the hands of (he officers who do the practical work of measuring 
l hfivi. found that the results have teen more eeeuiuie with Lite former, which 
l think fully justify the departure I have made in not adopting the more 
generally used iueinunenk Bui it may be suggested that the Indian mddificatioii 
of M. BfcrtitW* head cnlijiere, wliinh causes it I4 be automatic in mthn t might have 
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been adopted with advantage, I thought ho also until I had a number of them in 
use, when I found that the device for jawnring automatic action tntrodjbeed a 
now source of error f quite as great as that which it w&u invented to avoid. White 
with a single instrument excellent and Cnustani results are obtained, yeL when 
several are used for measuring the sat no head, one after the other, different 
readings am shown by the various in Hi run rents according ns the index is tighter or 
slacker in its movement and according as there arc irregularities in the aits*although 
tins pull of the spring which draws the limbs of the calipers together may have the 
sune strength in each matnirueuL No doubt irregularities on the arc could 
remedied by hliving it cuL by maddneiyp but the cost of this would be quite out of 
proportion to the number of imstrumenta required, and the liability to errera in 
routing which 1 have previously indicated to l jo present in the original instru¬ 
ment would still remain. 1 was, however, so favourably impressed with the 
automatic idea, that I hud made by way of an experiment an instrument in 
winch the compass legs were prolonged beyond Lhe points of measurement, amt 
the graduated ate was placed at their extremities so m to give a rending on 
the arc equal in length to 1*5 millimetres foi 1 every millimetre indicate*I at the 
measuring points, ami so make the instrument more sensitive. The experi¬ 
mental instrument w m not u success, however, ins it was too large and clumsy 
for practical use, alt ho ugh satisfactory ass regards reading Lhe m&nmrenisufc taken 
by it 

The competency with which the metric descriptions are taken is a crucial 
point in corns eciion with the metric system of identification. Uiiluft* Lhe measure^ 
mcnis arc well and anninitdy taken it is inevitable that the system must break 
down, however well organised it may otherwise be. The training of officers in the 
work ih thereforo mo^t iuqHirUtU. and has been entirely tkttm by myself. To train 
u few and then let them teach others at tEu 1 respective prisons to which they are 
attached would lie In court failure. us the work requires to hr- dune with far Uh> 
much exactitude n> permit of suich an nmng&m&it being ^iiecessFui, The plan 
adopted how been to form n school of instruction at one of Lite London prisons, and 
bring officers from the various metropolitan and provincial prisons to it for 
instruction. The classes are composed of from 14 to IS of H cuts selected dimity 
from the muk of resistant winders an young meu of intelligence and gm>d juniiiise 
in the prison service The mm of each class is fixer! at the limits stated, as tieiiig 
the number of pupils to whose instruction cxfHiEience has drown in© I can give 
tlie personal attention they require to produce the best results. The course of 
class instruction they receive lost* for three hours per day for a fortnight, and h 
entirely practical with the exception of that given on two days, when the general 
principles uf (he nystein, (he im of lhe instruments mid the method of taking 
measurements, murks and finger-prints, are explained* The rest of the time they 
are drilled till they are conversant with the various branches of the work* after 
wliich they have cadi to pass a test examination on 13 cases, Anything over a 
difference of I uiilUiuetie in the head length and breadth, Lhe fara-breadth and 
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the finger-length, of 3 millimetres m the cubit and foot lengths, and of half an 
inch in the height, is .counted as tm error. That ia to gay, any deviation from the 
exact size of the part of more than ± ‘5 mm* in the first four measurements, of 
± 1-5 in the cubit and foot, and of ± { of on inch in the height are counted us 
errors. The maximum number of errors a candidate may have and yet pass the test 
is 18, on any greater number than that he in reject ml as a measurer. After the officer 
returns to the prison to which ho is attached, he hns to do n certain number of 
metric descriptions for practice no that lie may gain proficiency in his work, and 
when he begins to take descriptions winch ore to l* registered for permanent record, 
he Is set to work in conjunction with a more experienced officer than himself. 

The number of mole officers attached to cadi prison who have been qualified 
for the work of taking the metric descriptions anti are engaged in doing it, is not 
leas than two nor more than four according to the size of the prison. The total 
number of mate officers required for the metric service in the prisons of England 
ami Wales is about 150. Besides these, at the larger prisons, a certain number of 
female offieere have Iwcn instructed in the work lor taking the metric descriptions 
of female prisoners* They go through exactly the same course of training as the 
male officers, and the work they do is thoroughly satisfactory. At the smaller 
prisons, the measurements and finger-prints of female prisoners are taken hy main 
officers, while the marks are taken hy female officers who have gone through a 
course of instruction in this part of the work only. Altogether the metric ft tuff in 
the prison service numbers about 200 male and female officers distributed over 
60 different centres, only four of which are situated in the metropolis. 

It will be obvious thut unless some supervision Ijc exercised over the work of 
ea large a stuff, spread over the whole country, their measurements would soon 
degenerate in accuracy, and show variations much greater than the standard, 
previously indicated, required for class work. Apart from actual errors some of 
the stall will come to rake the measurements more tightly thou they should be 
taken, while others will diverge in the opjiositc direction and take them too 
loosely. That all the stall' shall continue to work accurately and with the same 
loiuih ia most essential for the success of the metric system of identification* 
Provision for this all-important detail has therefore to he made* As taking 
metric descriptions ia decidedly technical work requiring special knowledge, it 
cannot he expected of the governors of prisons to bo able to supervise it at their 
respective prisons. It is essentially the province of the iiiEtmctor or some person 
axially skillet! in anthropometric work to do so. I have accordingly done it 
hitherto myself. For tilts purpose I linvo each year visited the prisons ami 
made each member of the measuring staff take the metric descriptions of two, 
three, or more prisoners, independently, before me, after which I have tester! their 
work. Defects in method or accuracy thus brought, to light ate pointed out and 
forthwith rectified* Whenever an officer ia found to have any difficulties, these are 
explained, and if hri work is bad he is stopped altogether from taking any more 
descriptions in future or at least until he ha*s again lecome efficient by attending 
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Tails 1.—Result uk Hkiucasubishkjjts uimi 1897, 
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another Glass rtf instruction For a longer or tfh&rler period. Besides this, a close 
watch is kept at the Central Office on all metric description* o£ prisoners of wham 
there are previous record^ and the earlier measurements are complied with the 
later ones, to ascertain Iiow they agree* and if the latter disagree in any purlhuiJaia 
beyond the limits already mentioned the form is sent hack Uj be cheeked and tuivi* 
any error, if error there ho in it, rectified The table* on p. ITS show the decree of 
accuracy and of error which was found in thu descript ions received ut Lltet Central 
Office during I $97, of prisoner# of whom previous metric descriptions hod been 
registered there. 

The first column of the upper half of Table 1 gives the exact number uF cane* 
in which each of the several measurements agreed entirely with those previously 
recorded of the .same individual taken in almost every ease by different measurer* 
and in different prisons. The number of instances in which there wa* n variation 
of one millimetre is shown in tho second column, of two iiiiUinicLrca in the third 
column and so on till the variations are exhausted In the tower Judf of the same 
table these figures have boon reduced to percoiUng^ As the exact dimension of 
any purl of the body measured may He half-way between one millimetre ami iha 
next, and tw jio account is taken of f motions or decimal it of a mi Hi metre, that hi 
to say, they are not recorded, it necessarily follows that the tighter or slacker 
rueiisurcmcut will bo entered according b» whether tin* higher nr lower millimetre 
is. in t ho judgment of the measurer, the more nearly correct; hence u plus ot 
minus variation of o of a millimetre, equal ta one millimetre, is permitted by M. 
Beitilkm as nominally correct in the head length and breadth anti in lire length of 
Lhc left middle linger, Ho has provisionally given the permissible error of the 
face breadth as + one millimetre, that ia equal U> a variation of two millimetres 
I, however* consider that this dimension can he measured quite as exactly as Lhc 
other three mentioned parts, and have therefore allowed a variation of only one 
millimetre fur it (equal to ± m B millimetre i m permitted iu tlmii The results 
shown in the table* bear out, I think, the correctness of my contention, although I 
mu quite aware of the fact that occasionally a cose occurs iu practice where the face 
is somewhat fleshy, or more correctly speaking fat, in which it h difficult to measure 
exactly and where a variation of two millimetres might hu permissible without 
error; hut these instances are quite exceptional The cubit and loot cannot 1>e 
measured so exactly a* the head, hence ftL tintiLhm allows a permissible ± error 
of J-5 millimetres giving a variation of three millimetres. I have accepted hie 
limits of permissible error in the cubit and fuot T but I think that it is rather 
ft liberal idlowauce, particularly as compared t-p what is permitted in the other 
measurements, A variation of two millimetres in the former would be more m 
keeping with ihnt permitted in the latter* as will be Keen from the last two 
columns of Table JL Iu Table I a thick h]i\c k line has l>een inserted to separate 
the nominally correct from the act mil error in the several measurement^ and 
after the two millimetres variation of the cubit and foot I have shown by a 
broken Hue where error may reasonably he considered to begin if the 
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fit riving is followed respecting these nicwnreinentf a-! is douo with the previous 
ones, tint the ijuestion may also lie raised on tho results of this table whether 
n variation of one millimetre is not too strict for the head and finger roeatoire- 
iiieiits. If M. Bertiflon’s idea he correct that two millimetres variation is the 
nearest we can reasonably expect to arrive at in relation to the face breadth, 
then I think it follows that a variation fertile bead length and breadth and the 
linger length is rather too strict On the whole, T am inclined lu consider that a 
variation of nne millimetre in the fira! four measuremeats and of two millimetres 
in the last two is a good standard of nominal correctness and that aWe these 
limits preventable error begins. 

Tho higher percentage in error in the measurement of the foot, revealed in 
this table has led me to modify somewhat the procedure II. BcriiHon give* in 
measuring it, or rather to make it slight preliminary addition to his met hod of 
procedure. Those who are familiar with his plan will recollect that he directs she 
prisoner to place Iris foot on the measuring stool, and stand with Lin- whole weight 
"f the body on the left foot while the measurement is hiring token, the left knee 
being meanwhile heni somewhat, the right limb suspended in mid-air and the body 
stenrliiHl |>y the ligliL hand being rested on n handle attached to the trestle table. 


In young persons there is usually net much difficulty in balancing the body and 
keeping the left toot steady enough fur the menmiremwifc to be token with Biriliciem 
LU ' inLirrv fait in iniihllo'iLgfcd and elderly persons and in cases where the limbi 
inkve been affected by rheumatism or other malady it IK not always possible for 
ilit- prisoner to keep himself steadily Imlaticod on one foot in the position 
indicated while its measurement is being taken. The preliminary procedure I 
!mvo introduced is to make the prisoner pkoe Ids left foot on the ntool ami bend 
the left knee till the front of it is vertically above the distal end of the great too, 
the heel meanwhile resting firmly on the stool and the right foot on the floor! 
While in lhis position With the weight, of the body supjmrted bv both limbs the 
loft foot is measured and its size noted, After this liss been done the left foot is 
then measured by the ordinary procedure of SL Berlin on, iho result noted ami 
compared with the former measurement obtained. Tim size of the foot alioiild I* 
greater when lhe whole weight of the body is resting upon It to M, Bertillon's 
mothrsl. hut Lf the incuaareiiieiit iirai lufeeu while the prisoner was standing viriiLi 
his weight supported by both feet is the greater, the measurer has a sure 
indication thiit be has not succeeded iu getting the maximum length of the 
foot by Urn regular method. ami that it must I* taken again tilllm j T 
property. By the preliminary measurement he gains the important information 
that the length of the. foot is not less than a certain figure by which he can cheek 
error in lus regular measurement Store I have introduced this procedure 1 have 
Found that the number of errore mad* in measuring the foot hy pupils while 
receiving ch** instruction has been iUurim*h*l. and I trust that by its adoption 

**:“ ***** curacy in the foot retirement » 

lieing obtained in tbo metric descriptions now king received. 
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The grower errors shown by the tables are almost entirely due to ims-readmg 
of the instrument, the measurement of the pan bavin” been accurately taken or 
W hh only a minor decree of error. This is clearly due to carelessness, and may I 
hope become less as the officers gam greater experience in the work. 

The nett result shown by the tables is that the error in taking the six measure¬ 
ments amounts to 10 8 per cent- This is, on the whole. I consider, very satisfactory, 
.swing that in several prisons the officers had not had much experimia in the work, 
and that most of tlie previous measurements with which the later ones were compared 
were taken by officers who were first instructed in the system and were generally 
older men than those who are now employed on the work. My experience as an 
instructor has been that the instruments are much more efficiently handled by 
younger men than by Hie older office is, there are, of course, a few exceptions in 
favour of the latter to this general rule. In younger men the joints of the arias 
and hands are much more supple, and dexterity in the use of the instrument 
comes much more easily than when the work U taken up for the Brst time during 
middle life. This is especially noticeable when drilling men in the method of 
measuring the head length, which b to the inexperienced perhaps the most 
difficult of all the measurement* to take correctly, in confluence o the point 
of out arm of the calipers having to lie held steadily against the root of the 
nose while the other limb b being moved up and down on the kick of the head 
searching for its most prominent part. 

The prisoners whose metric descriptions are taken in prison before their 
discharge for registration at the Central Metric Offica are (fl) those who have l«n 
sentenced to penal servitude; <4> these who have been sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment to be followed by a term of police supervision after their cetaue} 
and (-i) tlu.se who have been sentenced. to a term of imprismiment after convieta.il 
on indictment of crime, previous conviction of crime having been proved against 
them at the Iriid. In other words those persons who come under {<0 the nth; 
(ft) Lhe 8th: and (r) the Ttli sections of tin- Prevention of Crimes Act Y#sb\m 
those whose descriptions are registered as a mutter of couiut% the registrar way 
register the metric description of any other convicted criminal prisoner who, to 
the best of hb judgment, has piolahlj embarked on u lite of erime, and regal (ting 
whom information may probably be wanted subsequently by the police. 

W c have now to consider how the metric descriptions of the tdmve prisoners 
are disposed after they have been received at the Central Office. To accumulate 
records of any kind is of little use unless they be so arranged as make it 
possible to refer to any one individual record whenever it is wanted, I'hi* is the 
great merit of the system with which the name of Her ti lion is so honourably 
connected, and which places it before all other systems in that respech Once the 
record sought for has been found, identity can be proved or disproved perhaps 
with greater certainly by other means than bv the measurements. 

The metric term has a serial number for each year impressed upon it., and is 
stored according to that number in un ordinary drawer, a card index, arranged 
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ii1pIin>Kjlically According to prisoner's names, whereon is inscribed their register 
number, is also made for easy reference and kept till the end of each year, when 
a name index is compiler! from it uiul printed, of nil persons registered during 
the year. Thus if a person when subsequently arrested gives the same name 
his metric form run at once tie found by the card index, or if the year bo was 
discharged from prison anil his register number is known one can go directIv to 
the metric form. 

The metric card, after having the same serial numlx-i impressed upon it as 
the iorjn and any other papers relating lo tho same individual. is disposed nf 
differently. Il in placed in a Sciudi (.'abind according to a specific classilication 
hy the measurements of the individual and can only bo found by the meairare- 
ments on the form or measurements of the same pereon taken subsequently. 
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tears a certain relation to each nf the first five measurements on r he metric card. 
Jtmt :m a tripartite system of division exists in tho cabinet eo a tripartite division 
of each of these measurements is folio wed according as it is largo. medium, or 
rtiunll. First Lkeu all cauls in which the head length is small are to one 

or other nf the twenty-seven drawers of the left third of the cabinet, those in 
which the trend length is large are (liajHWicd of in tho twenty-seven timbers in the 
riyltt third, while those of medium head length go into the middle tip. I he 
limits which determine tunlta* which "f the categories a card lidls, are tiswl so us 
to give to each third or tire cabinet mi approximately equal muntor of «utU 
namely. one-third of the total number it contains, Having .determined to which 
o| tho three main divisions of Urn cabinet a card is to he assigned by tho head 
length, w e next take the head breadth* II' this measurement be ^> e '“ rf1 
will be placed in one of lire lowest sets of nine drawers, if large it goes into one 
of the top sets of nine drawers, anil if medium in one nf the nine draw er* of the 
middle three sets. The Units »f mat!, and hrgt as regards the head 

breadth, are not the sami- for each of the Hire* main divisions of the cabinet but 
are fixed in nd (ili on to Hie head length. That is to say, the short beads are 
divided up into three equal groups of mmH, milium, and large as regards their 
breadth* quite irrespectively of tho breadth of head in thu other two division* 
Tin, same procedure- is followed, with each of the other two groups in turn. 

Dealing now with each set. of nine drawers. Hhr face breadth in brought into 
\w to rle ter mine to which verticil row of three drawer* tlm coni belong* 
The rr>w to the left contains the curds ot small face breadUi.tluiL to tbe right those 
of hirgi- face breadth, while those of medium face breadth are in the middle threw 
drawer* The limits of the three divisions of face breadth in each set of nine 
Jrawere are fixed on the same principle as tofon?, according to the head breadth 
and have to to datanniSml for melt of lire sore of nine drawers independently. 
Tty the length of lire left middle finger w hich is c-1n*uficd into midi, tutdivm, and 
lunj, for each division ■■!' face breadth, tire drawer into which the cord is placed if 
arrived at. If the linger In- short the cord goes into the lowest drawer of tire 
vertical row of three drawers, if of ruedimu length into da? middle, and if long 
into the top drawer. Finally, the cubit lengths indicated an the cards assigned 
to each drawer being divided into three degree* of ame*, medium, and huge, 
determines what cards ore to to placed respectively in tire front, middle or hack 
sub-division of tire tlrawer, 

According to this plan of construction of tire cabinet oneli measurement 
employed in classification gives three-fold powers of classifying records, ami the 
muse of variation of each portion of the body measured is 'divided with great 
exactitude into three degrees of sire in relation to the sire of the previous part, 
beginning with the bead length. That measurement, which is the iiisl, gives 
3 classes, the second measurement breaks each of these in 3, giving i) classes, the 
third measurement divides, them A classes into 27, the fourth measurement 
diviiks the 27 classes into Si, tlm fifth measurement splits these *1 clatses into 
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243 , and so it goes on, eadi additional measurement taken multiplying the 
classification throe times, Ky moans of this system any number of records 
could in theory Ire divided up UU the ultimate subdivision contains only such a 
number of cards its can be easily and quickly handled. in practice, however, thoii? 
is only a certain limit to which ribs subdivision by using more measurements 
can be carried with advantage, in consequence of the variations which arc liable 
to occur in measuring the parts used in classification when the same individual 
is measured at dillerent times even though the work \m done by the saute 
measurer, and still more is this the case when different measurers are engaged on 
it, witli the result that " double searches , 11 already referred la at a previous pan. of 

lIda paper, become more frequently heeded to find any particular record from 
another similar one. 

Thy method by which the limits of the various groups are determined has 
now to be considered, hut tefore doing so it is desirable to point out some of the 
anthropological factors which produce the range of variation fuel with in the parts 
of lli>- hotly moEUjured for the purpose of obtaining the classification just explained, 

I he absence of absolute similarity in morphological development, which occurs in 

II IBCC3 of rae,:li, °* m al * fttiinmls, and is so iiiiportant a factor in evolution, gives u 
cm lain iiiugooi variation in actual size to every port of the body, even in what are 
rerund pure races, that is to say, in communities which have for sufficiently 
oiig pen been isolated from their fdlow-men to have acquired, in consequence, 
more or leas similar morphological characteristics. The range of variation in such 
a community may be less marked than in people who have not been so isolated. 

ii these so-called pure races, also, there is a greater tendency for one part of the 
body to ljw a more or less constant relation to another; tin* we find the cephalic 
index, which expresses the percentage relation that the breadth oftlrn bead k ,rs 
to the length, varies comparatively little in such races. In mixed communit^ 
the range of variation of parts is co IJH idemble, mid the ^relation .,f one part to 
another though increased is bat slight The inhabitants of a counLrv Cy 1 * 
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account of the long narrow appearanca they present. Metric statistics of each race 
sorted out separately would show more or leas uniformity of character, hut at the 
same lime a degree of variation rouging above sod below a certain centra wlncli 
wnuM he different for each of the races. On amalgamating these statistics there 
would bo found to be a considerably greater range of variation in the actual 
measurements of stature ami of head length and breadth than obtained iDMf <>»« 
of the races taken separately, ami indications of a mixed population would present 
themselves. Another form of mixture would bo obtained if for centuries these two 
once more or leas pure races had intermarried. Their descendant* would show that 
in some costs the characteristics of cadi nf the ancient races were maintained, in 
others that short stature was associated with a long head and short stature with a 
round head; an intermediate form of bead, a mean between the round and tire 
long, and middle-sired stature would also occur. Is the same family even there 
might be found one member short, medium or mil with » head intermediate in 
form between the round and the long, miotlier member tall with a long head, 
while a third woe short and round-headed. This is precisely what has occurred 
in England, and we have at the present day nil the combinations mentioned. In 
some parts of the country the long-headed short me are predominant, in other 
parts tho toll roaud-headai! rece ore more numerous, amt in every purl of the 
country there ore modifications nf the two races assuming the form of a com¬ 
promise or of the old nice characters of one race appearing iu one part of the 
body, while other parts of the body of iho same individual give evidences of 
characters derived from the other ancestral race. There have been also several 
subsequent introductions of other mixed ethnic stocks such as Saxon, Norse, 
Normans, French* Italians, Jews, Russians, and Teutons from various jwrts of 
iho Continent. In the division of each measurement used in metric identification, 
a true bakiwje must be struck between the various race elements iu different 
part* of the country. the modi I ion lions caused by the admixture of these rwtes 
in various proportions, and the frequency with which one or other of Lhe special 
cluiractorisLics of each of tint two early races reappear. The piubk-m is & dillfeull 
one, and the baJoiiuo might he upset at any moment mid require readjustment by 
a marked increase of criminals from one or other part of the OOtmtiyyor bv an 
increase of criminals possessing tho elwraeicristies speoiul to one or other race, or 
of the resultant modification produced by admixture of races. The effects of town 
life and of certain kinds of employment in producing degeneracy ate also elements 
uf importance which must not l« overlooked as causes liable to ntfecl the balance. 
The divisions which have t*een arrived at are us fur as possible the reaullaiil 
of tho various factors obtained from statistics received from all [>arts of the 
country, including huge towns us well as rural districts. 

From what has been just stated it will be evident that it was impossible to 
utilise lhe labours of other workers in the held of metric identification by 
adopting their schemes of dassilicution and applying them to our records. For 
example,'it was useless to attempt working with the various limits which have 
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Wu found applicable to I lit* Metric descriptions of cimiiiuda iti Franco, the 
ethnologirul composition of tlio inhabitant* of thut country lieing different frmij 
that of England in the pp ^portions of the ad mix Lit res which hove taken place 
through post agea. Nor do 1 i Uink it likely that the various limits wliich have 
boon assigned to tlm sub-divisions in England would in all respects hold good 
in this esse of a metric lnm.au Iwing established I'ilber in Scotland or Ireland, 
or even for the north or the south of England Itself, 

I luivo already stated that- in a mixed population such as we have to deal 
with in England the correlation between the different unjaautetueiifa used fur the 
cWiiiculiuu of criminal records !h slight. Still it is present to some us tent-, ami 
has to bo provided for in fixing the limit* of tin 1 different groups so os to obtain 
equal distribution of the reeonls in the various ^visions uud sub-divisions of the 
cabinet, which is n matter of mnsidcmbk importance, fly corretaliOu Ijotween 
the different jiicnsareuictiis I in can the tendency for a person of large -dfie in have 
the various parts uf his body laige and couvasely for a small man to lie of small 
dimetisiotiri throughout hi* organism. This docs not hold gom! universally, as it is 
well known tliat a man of small si® may have a large bead or In* mny lie small 
in one of his head measurement* and large in another. Inherited i-aciul oliamcter- 
istics in some respects modify this tendency to correlation in a umed mass of 
metrical statistics, and so assist in inducing it to the proportions La which it exist*. 

When we take a auffauently large number of niciwaremciita of any purl of the 
body whether it lie of suture, head length or any other dimension, and plot the 
individual measurements out on paper ruled horizontally and vertically so us to 
form small squares ouch one millimetre in diameter, we find that they form all 
outline diagram in Lire shape of a curve or polygon more or less peaked to which 
the name of frtqutiiMj eunw is applied, and which may Ijo dealt with by 
mathematical theory. The irtuat frequently occurring »ixa will form, ihe bigheat 
puint ut apex of llio curve, and from this the outline will mote or less rapidly or 
slowly ivcode till the maximum degree of divergeuct' mi either side uf the mean 
is toadied* according as the range of variation in tins dimension under examination 
is small or great 

If the individual dements used in the formation of this frequency curve be 
homogeneous the carve will appear to be simple and regular in outline, and it 
would lie a matter of m> great dillimtUy to so divide the sunt of Uie clement* 
entering into its formation at each millimetre of its extent into what, fur purpose* 
of our cliis-ificRt irm, would bo Lhive equal groups, or at least near enough to Is* 
considered equal groups, The fuel that the frequency curve U not always 
liouajgeueuus Ims Ijwii noted by Dertillou and ulhere ami mathematical methods 
of unalydug it given by Professor Karl K-nranu, where two irliMueiit* occur in it* 
composition. In u mixed population such as 1 have abown we have to deal with in 
England, and in which there are various kinds of mixtures and other influencing 
factors, the frequency curve of any measurement often shows its couqiositc character 
by irregularities of outline; especially is tills the ease when the metrical statistics of 
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which it h composed sire not very ntmiomm The prodominance or the reverse 
of any one or v tlier of the various ethnical factum previously mcmtltmed at the 
time tint data arc lieiiig dealt with, and at other times, introduces lui element of 
uncertainty which must he provided for m far as possible, so as to prevent the 
necessity id having always to he iniHdifyiug siijiI altering the limits of the various 
groups The probable error hag therefore to \k eakadated tuid irregularities in the 
curves allowed for. 1 heed not here go Into the details of the various mathematical 
proceedings by which I hr several factors involved nuiy lie dealt with to obtain 
the desired result. I may, however, remark that an ntbempL was made, in the 
first mstaiice, hi fix the limits of Urn dividotUi directly without applying any of 
these luatheiii&lical processes, beyond that of sorting out the records Into three 
equal group, and then proceeding to deal with the divisions so arrived at by the 
next m bob tireiu guts and so mi; but it proved a failure, and more scientific though 
more intricate means had to bo resorted to which have given much more satLsfm;U>ry 
faults. The first of these tried wits tlauil of working upon the lines applied by 
Mr. Francis Gallon to his laboratory statistics, which, at various times, he has 
brought before this Institute fur determining the mean between different 
percentiles, probable emirs and the like. I found as regards the first, that it was 
not ipdle exact enough for tlte purposes of ihesc divisions, jlh by the formula ho 
uses, via., i(Qg—<3,)+ or it fe assume 1 that from the Lwo first mentioned 

fpianilcs, tho value of any one nr both of w hich may be subject to a plus or minus 
variation, better data for fixing Q a are obtained Limit from tin? ottiervin] Q*. Mora 
satisfactory refill is were obtained hy the use of Professor Edgeworth's modification 
of this formula, whereby the intlnciicc id all three ■ pi art ilea nr* called |hto notion 
in determining the mean value of This may be shortly elated by tint formula, 

Jl> * -\i' t + or — 1 ^ thfi I me nr other factor is the larger, 1 urn, 

however, indebted to Lin* various piihlhintion* uf Ptofeasor Karl Penny iei for Hindi 
valuable assistance in this work The practical outcome ha* been that fur the 
purposes of primary dm^ilmutUut, 1 have now gut limits which i think are fairly 
reliable, determined for the first four measure meats on the metric form and card, 
and tho&e of the fifth lneasuiemenb—the cubit—provisionally arranged Progress 
liaa eiIbq Injcii made towards bccttndaiy dassifleatium ns t hnve also got certain sub¬ 
divisions hy some of the finger impressions in process of being worked Out; na, 
however, these latter are still in the experimental stage I do not* as J stated at an 
earlier i q<1 p intend to discuss them on this occasion, but will content myself 
with mentioning that they are intended to Ukv the place of the secombry 
iiicasuretueuta, colour of eyes, etc. + used by SI. Be it il [on us a subsidiary means of 
classification of the French metric records. 

The description of the nrmiigmnefit; of the metric records in the metric 
cabinet jiuat given applies only to those or males who have readied mini! size. 
The metric d^mpticna of Women arc separately dealt with. Being comparatively 
Few in TuiiEilie] as compared to the records uf tunics, one cabinet with twviiLy-seveii 
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rtrawens lias lieen ample for their accommodation. The Bame plan of sub-division 
lias been adopted for this cabinet as for that of the males, but fewer measurements 
have been requisitioned for the purpose *f primary dnsslfip&fcioii, and different 
limits fixed for the several classes. 

The metric descriptions of growing youths up to twenty years of age are dealt 
with separately from the records of adults, and for the dassifioation of she former 
finger impEesduiiB only have been employed as recommended by the Committee 
in thdr report, it liemg obvious that earlier records would in many instances lie 
missed if search for them were rnnde from metric descriptions taken n year or 
even les^ Biibsequently, in consequence of the growth during die iuLemd of the 
parts measured. 

The system of rocdrdinjg the metric descriptions of prjtfmera used in England 
differs from Lhut of the French system, which lia* been adopted by the continental 
nations of !Eurti}>e, chiefly in particulars of secondary importance. If a metric 
description lie sent to the Central Office here from France,, Cienmiflty, Austria 
or any of the other countries which lies adopted the metric system of Identifi¬ 
cation for ihs criminals, search can bo matte for the prisoner by it. because all the 
information required for search by our system is contained on such foreign metric 
card. If on the other hand the metric description of any person arrested or 
in prison in England La applied for by a continental nation or we desire to have 
nenrch made for him in gome continental metric bureau, f urn able to get the 
various additional paiLic-uUre and measurements taken in our prisons which are 
required by the Identifier t bn Bureau so applying or applied to for informcition 
to enable search to be made for the prisoner by the Iks-Li lion ay stem. 

Hitherto E have dealt with the pioce^si^ uf recording and dasaifying metric 
descriptions so as to form a register which will enable us to lay cur hands upon 
any particular record contained therein with the minimum amountof led n mi and 
in the shortcut passible time. We tiave now t<» consider how this metric register 
is to lor used in order to realisc the mam object. for wltfcb it lie* been chUiUUsIi-.iL, 
uamdy, iln j idciititteutiiiii of crimiiuik In doing so I have first to describe what 
steps have to Ik- taken by Police Forces throughout the country, desirous of 
obuixung isdormatiou as to the criminal histiuy of anyone it may contain. ;md 
secondly, wlrnl his to U- done by the stdf of the Metric Office when n request 
for information regarding any person thought likely to be registered in the 
Central Office, i& received. 

When n person in arrested on a charge of having CLimiuitlvd an offence and he 
u* unknown to the police by whom lio is arrested, it m usual to the magistrate 
before whom he b brought in the first instance to remand him to enable imptiftes 
to be made regarding him, or the luagistniLe may of his own initiative remand the 
prisoner for that piupone. If the megfetrote grants the application for a remand 
nr himself remand* the prisoner, the following blank form, which has l^eu 
approved of foi Liao purpose by the Home Secretary, L= filial , T by the police in 
idmigeof the ease, asking fe the metric description of the prisons to 1 e taken 
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l;y the governor of the prison iu which he is kept during the time for which he 
is remanded 

Tho Chief Oonaublo flf — -— ——— 

hereby rnnkes Application tliat the taea^urament^ iWri|sti<nt> linger 
impressiuuA niid photograph «F_ --—- 


chained fit ------ 

with ___ —- -- 

and rtmuuled fill - --— ■ -—-■ — - 

4i:iU tukifii and forwAick i N- the Kegiatr&r &f Ilnbittial 

s.. .ilruid Yafd t I-odJou, for tin- purpose of ohtaiftittg iuf- n.iiUwn 
3 .h jo hnttce&mtei a* * iii oottA^juoiictf of the lutto-n* of tlm dfeiw 
with whkb ,Jui i* diM'gffit. iS m iv- aiv gr-nmndfl fur dint ...h-* 

Ijc-en jirt viouH^v oaurietcdt of W bren engaged in i fitnft 


_ _ J. P* 

_ of - 

To 7 T Ae 0&rcn $r t 

EJf ; Pn*M ... 

^ j- _-phi‘ Offtwr i Poliirt- niptning this Application ns list I® of dot l ower 
muk thiin Snpes'inteiirl&ot, 

* iQUspt rrsit&m, S E flaj, to I** frnnt Unli J. 

Tliia form in submitted to the mrigistr&te or to a Justice of tho Pence for his 
approval. If he Approves of the metric description of the prisoner Iteing taken, 
j |H , aignB the form, ami it is forwarded with the commitment warmat and the 
prisoner, or subsequently, to the Governor of the prison. In the metropolis 
tho approval of the Commissioner of Police or of on Assistant Commissioner 
is sufficient, they leing -w ofaw d notices of tho Peace. With tho delivery 
to the prison oftictuJs of tho form bearing the magistrate's approval the duty 
of the police ends, till a reply has been received from the Metric Office. 
Th- Governor of the prison has forthwith, on the receipt of the prisoner and 
the application, te. have the metric description and photograph of the prisoner 
taken and forwarded to the Metric Office for search. This may SOCln u 
siomewhal long and renndahont procedure, but wen- Llm various eircum- 
statucs which led to its adoption taken into account, l think it would be 
regarded in a wore favourable light than it appears in at first sight. The 
question may naturally lie asked. Why do not the police take the measure- 
monte of a prisoner on Ills nrrest ? The Governor of a prison is the only on* 
who is authorised by Act of Parliament to measure and photograph a prisoner. 
To extend the power to the Police Foict-s we would have laid to wait for an 
Aet empowering them to do so, to tic passed before the system could have 
liwn introduced. Again, supposing such an Act to have been passed, there are 
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in Hug tun 1 1 and Wales no less than about 200 Polite Forces independent of each 
nflim, for (noliof which, at Jibuti, two imuisuring officers would hove tied u> lie 
trained. and in several forces four to sis ofHooja would be required, so that the 

total stall to I® trained and looked after would hove an.ntod to from 500 to 

'd'u, n number whirli it would almost bn iiiijmssiMt* k> keep efficient at t he work. 

•hi receipt of the application and metric description nt the Metric Office the 
pattern of the finger imjweaafotia have to be deciphered and noted oji the mu trie 
form in the space assigned on it for tbe finger formula, likewise the measurement 
formula is made out mid noted od it from a key to tho cabinet, containing the 
limits of the different divisions ami subdivision*. By this mean* the exact 
drawer, ami subdivision of the drawer is armed nt whore nuy previous record 
i>f il» prisoner should be, if there In? a previous record of him. The searcher is 
thus able to gp directly to the exact Series of recor*, and turn over the few cards 
it contains till lie finds the previous description of the prisoner. The time occupied 
m noting the measurement and finger formate, mid searching for the previous 
record in ordinary cases occupies from three to five minutes. If no previous recoid 
U. found ..f Lim prisoner in the set of cards indicated by the ttfosurement mul 
fiuiiur formula*. lIic senrcltcr lias to see whether any of the measurements are close 
to onu or other margin <*f the tripartite division of any measurement, ami if 
*W« t lhv «“«* tha other division or Wmm rn which it might 1« 
l.i Fan. he i an k,i\ that Uu previous record of tin* prisoner exlste iti the cabinet, 
because on a previous occasion when the prisoner may have been measured, the 
measurer may liave made iho moasureimut of the part near the margin of lha 
division tighter or idaeker. ns previously mentioned. The result of ihe search 
whether it bo punitive or negative, is llien forthwith Communicated to the poliw 
n.ree applying for the information regarding the prisoner, and if a previous 
recunl lie found, the list of previous convictions recorded against him are 
forwarded with the answer. Unless the measurements lo had, which they 
wldiHu are to the extent of making the search in effect uni, it so rarely Imppons 
for a prisoner to 1«- missed on careful search Icing made, that it may be accepted 
when a previous reemd of him w not found, that h, hm not been heated Lm 

£“? Mf * SCMC,ire ot for Serious crime during 

the time the metric system of identification lm been in fort*, which of itself b 
strain; evidence in favour of bis not being an habitual criminal. 

I lu- number of rearehes which have to be nude before a prisoner is found is 
unimr ant m determining the urefafotes of the system, the weak point of which 
as I ha\t- previously mentioned, » the occurrence of marginal measurements 
requiring swdics to be made in more than oue division of the cabinet, 
Nntnr.illy, when a previous record » not found where the metric form indicates 
It should W, the senrelwr, desirous of making sure that there is wrih m 
previous reread of the pr.^ncr in the cabinet and so prevent his being »^red 

f "" * **'"£ r'VT* that such a record did exist amt bad 

been missed by him. m led to allow freely for possible errors of measurement 
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)i b therefore desirable to ascertain how far such multiple searehee may lie 
pushed with ciclvantoge anti with what prospect of sueciaa. 

The following tahb compiled from the number of searches made in cases 
where previous records were found mid the prisoners identified as old flfibmlere 
may I*; tiftcfol, though tho percentages iherein given ore only put forward 
tentatively in consequence of being based upon too fpw data to he entirely reliable, 
hut may I* considered ns it were the " first fruits *' of the metric system in 
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From the above Uibh it will U 1 iweis liiat 

in find the previous records of 


ahuitt HO par cent, of (he prisoners already registered, not more than throe searches 
were required, and «f that percentage two-third* were found on the first search j 
after the fifth search the iimuter found rapidly decreases. No doubt 1y making 
<h> many swiivb the lurid efleet* «f arrow in measurement have been counteracted, 
hut as time goes on and the measuring staff fa'comes more expert at the work l 
hope belter results may Ins looked for* 

The first two-omba-half years after the metric system was introduced were 
occupied in tmiiting ft staff nf measurers for the various prisons, mat in recording 
urn trie deeeriptwuB of prisoners licfore their discharge from prison. Tt waft net 
until about 6,000 descriptions had heeu classified In the metric cabinet that the 
actual work of making identifications by means of the system was begun and then 
hut gradually* I have therefore only the results of three years to show and 
corn pro with those obtained under the old ay stem* Starting with only a small 
priportion of records its coni|Hired to the number nf criminals, and of criminal 
records on which the Metropolitan Police hail to draw for their identifications, imd 
there faring still not more than 18,000 metric descriptions dasaified in the 
cabinets, it will l«:< obvious that the best, numerical results obtainable by tho metric 
system have nut nearly been reached yet The ]H.-r cent age nf identifications bv 
this system hit 1 !, however, shown « steady increase from tlm beginning, and I feci 
sure that as the description* t ,f the criminal population are obtained and 
classified, this increase will continue in the number of identifications effected by 
means of it, The results obtained during tire* last three years from the beginning 
of dune, 1867, to the end of May. 1900, show that of the total number of 
application* received at tho Metric Office requesting infortuiUiou us to the 
antecedents of prisoners find accompanied by metric descriptions, exactly SO per 
cent, were identified as former offenders. lit many eases 1 have reason to know 
that the metric system wns only resorted to after other means of discovering the 
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identity of these persons {ini tuber big in all over 3,000) hud failed. Tho mere 
tiutuber of identifications made by the metric system is but ft single factor in 
estimating its value, end die large amount of lime that bus been saved to die 
Police Forces who have used it is equally important. Thu o Sheers who would have 
lawn detailed to make investigutions under the old system have been employed at 
other work, and the identificat ions have licen made with a certainty and accuracy 
which under the old system were wanting, and most probably in many instances 
when? no connection with previous convictions would have been traced 

Taming to the IteporL of Lhe Committee for 1894 once more, I Hud a 
valuable table of statistics of tho search forms received and tho Identiii cations 
made front the records at the Headquarters nf the Metropolitan Police during 
the years 1891, 1893 nml 189:1, under the old system of identification. By adding 
together the searches received from the various Divisions of that Police Force 
and the route-inquiry forms received by it from Provincial Police Forces during 
these yetra, we have a total number of 33,110 searches: adding the identifica¬ 
tions made from records during 13to same years, we find they amount to 3,923, 
which gives a ]*ei'centage of almost 17'0 identifications from the previously 
mentioned number of searches, 

Comparing lire re&ulLfj of the kch relies made by the metric system with the 
almve made under the old system together, wo have the following result:— 

Identifications by metric system ... ... ... :{O0 per cent. 

„ from records by tho old system. IT'D „ „ 

Increase of identifications by metric system ... J:K> „ 

Ah regards the time taken in searching by the old system, I find n 
significant note under the table referred to which is as follows:—"On the 
1st day of .March, 1891b 21 officers attended to search for 2? prisoners, taking 
in all 57 1 hours to search; resulting in 7 identifications." Giving a liberal 
allowance of time for searching by the metric system the same work could be 
done by one officer in four hours. 

The benefit to be derived from the use of the metric system to Police 
Forces in aiding them in their work of identifying criminals lias not yet been 
fully realised except by a few Force* As it lecomiss better known I have 
no doubt it will become much more extensively employed than Mtlierto, and 
the reliability which can be placed on the identifications made by means of 
it will It© appreciated nut only by the Police Forces of tho country, but also by 
those who have to administer Lhe law. in tho persons of magistrates and the 
judges of the higher courts. The mate of organisation of the system U such 
as to enable any increased demands which may be mode upon it to be met with 
ease. Sufficient proof or its utility has already Ijcch forthcoming to show 
that it has passed succowfnlly through the exj^rimental stage, and that it is 
capable of fulfilling all tltat may lie required of it in future, provided that it is 
carried on with due regard to the scientific bases on which it depends for its 
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existence. Hut. it is necessary ti> emphasise this proviso, The metric system of 
identification is tint like a machine such os a steam ett'puo or a watch which will 
work satisfactorily on being supplied with tbs motive force it requires under the 
harula of those not skilled in its construction. In other word# it cannot be carried 
mi success fully as an ordinary branch of a government or police office. To lie 
successful it must ever be considered and treated as a scientific laboratory to be 
carried on under the immediate supervision anti perwual direction of a acicutifift 
expert at the work, one who has a good knowledge of human morpliology and also 
of mathematics as applied to statistics, and medical jurisprudence. Ibcre 
is no finality in the arrangements of any part of tho system: modifications 
and improvements must ever take place if it is to prowess and keep up 
with the calls upon it. 1 have heard Lhe complaint made that M. BortiUnn. 
was ever making changes and sdterntiofis in the arrangements of the 
Paris Anthropometric®! Bureau. Tina instead of being a ground of complaint is 
a sign Lhat tine system there is being maintained in an efficient condition. In 
this country the need of expert direction is still more necessary than in l'aris, 
seeing that Imre none of the work of measuring prisoners is done at the Central 
Office whereas in Paris n great part of it ia done under M, BcrtilWe own eye. 
Here the work of tho measuring stuff at the Prison* and of the searching staff 
at the Central Office though entirely separate Inis to 1 w kept in harm onions touch 
tho one with the other. The disregard of scientific direction has proved disastrous 
to the sacetsss of the metric system of identification in aaiae countries where it 
has been started and carried on for a time by police officers who have Lad only n 
little instruction in it. and cannot lie expected to lie proficient in the sciences <m 
which it is irnscil l have been constrained to dwell upon these points bceausa of 
L |ic apparent simplicity mid eeae with which the practical results of the system 
seem to bo obtained to those who are not versed in the underlying principles and 
work upon which the practical results depend, and which if not attended to must 
inevitably cause it to break down. I have no hesitation in stating that unless 
adequate provision is made for carrying it on in the way which is essential to 
its very existence, it is far lieiter not to attempt identification by this system. 
Inquirers have sometimes said to toe, “ We do not want the scientific purl of the 
system, only show us how it is to lie worked in practice. 1 ’ My reply is.You 
may as well try to play Mautki without anyone to take the part of Prince of 
Denmark, as to attempt to du without the scientific part of the system " But 
I do not wish it to lie inferred from anything \ have just said that there are 
inherent difficulties in administering this system. All I mean to state is that 
adequate knowledge nf and training in the sciences on which it is founded are 
essential to carry out the system satisfactorily. Xn one would think of entrusting 
the medical or surgical treatment of the patients in a hospital re the civil governor 
and his clerks, however callable he might lie in his own sphere. By a person 
possessing the necessary knowledge tlm metric system of identification can ire us 
uasily directed, and the various cont ingencies which occur provided for, its the work 
vol xsx tN.s. my o 
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of a physiological laboratory can k directed by ls physiologist, or os a chemist 
oas 1 direct Uia laboratory. Tito metric laboratory lias the advantage that it only 
requires the head of it to possess scientific knowledge, the actual work of it can 
1*0 well carried out by prison and police officers, after u certain amount of Induing, 
nosier bis direction. 

If in t.hr; future the mrrrfo system Ini eondoMod in ibis cannlrv on tins hum 
I have indicated,, which are those on which it was started, 1 have no hesitation 
in predicting that its progress in the future will he thoroughly satisfactory, and 
that it will realise the utmost erpectatimis of the Committee which recoin? 
mended its adoption, 

Disctshjon, 

Jlr. D. MacIvkh said:—Dr. Gur^on, in Ids capacity as scientific. expert at 
Scotland Yard, is trying by means 11F finthroiKonetry to discover the differences 
which characterHe individual^ but when In- writes the instruction* in Abfc# if -oi 
Queried m Ardhmpofixjy 1 m k describing 1 neasureTfieuis which niiii at eliminating 
individual Variations and obtaining the characteristics of race. Obviously, therefufc, 
it might bo expected that different points of measurement would k selected for 
l 3 ic alttiimiienl of dminetriailly diffe rent ends. But to our surprise we find that it 
i-* precisely \ lie measure tntmLs employed by the ethnologist, t jj, t head-length, head- 
hreadih. mecdireadtli H which figure in the forefront of Dr, Corson's list of prison 
iucai?imjinents, ITuery is therefore a ilileniiu?L Tike tueasiirornents referred to 
must either show racial clmraetoristies ami Ik; of me to the ethnologist, or they 
iiLiiHt show individual pcculjmatiea and therefore k of value to the prison expert. 
They carlo inly cannot do kth at cnee. 

Colonel G Amu Midi—She system of identification explained by Dr, Carson 
hm recommended itself to me by reason of its bring based on something approach¬ 
es to certainty, for in my long experience in connection with criminak I have 
reaJi^l the uncertainty of the former system, which was based entirely on recolke- 
tion by 11 prison officer or pcilfcenum of the features of a criminal. How unreliable 
Wfl * ^ ILl1 y^tuiu of identificatirm may k gathered when I mention how on rum 
0fiuu ^ rjn ^ complimented nu old and trusted prison officer on ins memory which 
inm bled liiiu.w«Mtni* officer, to identify m old criminals grams he had not seen for 
a groat niimbw of years, to wtedi lie replietl, ■ Sir, I swears to what the police tolls 
nic; they knows 1 *est I wlls completely converted to the system of idea ti beat ion 
by *hen, as Dr, «m has mentioned, the release of an innocent 

l 1 *** 11 "' stert1 * ftfter thxa introduced in England, was brought about by 

it. That *m the case of a prisoner in Ruling Prison who had been tried Jd 
cEjnvictod ufa fraud Mid to have ken committod hy him some moutlm before hi* 
arrest. TO© accused luid been duly identified as the thief and on old criminal He 
petitioned, after king sentenced, deckring that lie was not the thief, and tkt it 
was mistaken identity, as lie was in prUon in France when die fraud was com- 
niitUftl. The muronto an,! other particulan of the petson he mnuid 
hmisclf to !« we* ihcu f or and obtained from Moneieur IfertLUtm In ft* 

Ht,d ***■"** be identical in every partfciikr with the ptfeauft 
meots taken at iieadmg, and tho truth of the prisoner^ statement boiujt ao fully 
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established, bo was released- Not lieing a scientist, l do not attempt t<> criticise the 
science of the system of measurement and finger-prints so ably explained by 
Dr. I Jars'm. I can only say, 1 so thoroughly believe in the system that I have 
recommended the Secretary of Stale for War to adopt it for preventing fraudulent 
enlistment in the army, and for checking desertion. 1 have recommended that 
every person discharged from the army for any cans* 1 , except on termination of 
engagement, and every returned deserter, shall be so measured, and a register 
similar to the criiuimd register Irfi kept, and on a doubtful person offering to enlist 
he shall 1» measured and his measurement bo checked before he is attested, I 
iw lieve such a system would Ik? a much more effective way of stopping desertion 
and fraudulent enlistment than imprisonment. The system is still, 1 think, in its 
infancy; but it seems to me far batter than that in use in France and other 
countries, seeing that it is a combination of the methods of Monsieur llertillon and 
Mr, Francis Gal ton, and I feel that we are much indebted hi I)r, G arson for the 
instructive and interesting address he has given us. 

Major K fl. Clayton said lie could only endorse all that Colonel Gnraia Imd 
said concerning the ml vantages the present ay atom of identification possesses over 
the old system; these advantages he considered to be undeniable. 

Mr. Gallon said ho had not experienced the difficulty tiiat Dr, Carson 
mentioned in the consistent classification of intermediate forms of finger-print 
patterns. There were not many of them, and a small standard collection sufficed 
for reference. The case mini point was that the doubtful cases should bo decided at 
first with scrupulous care, ami in strict acconbiicc with the atandaide : then, after 
a short time,a right decision would he rapidly formed. Neither could ho think that 
much difficulty need arise from a refractory prisoner. It did not seem to require 
great ingenuity to contrive an arrangement which might be iv sort of gauntlet with 
finger-stalls, and which, without hrutal treatment, should prevent the flexure of 
the hand mid yet leave the bulbs of the fingers exposed. The method of 
measurement waH unfortunately impracticable in some «f the countries where 
identification was often called for. In India it had iieon tried and then entirely 
suppressed, because it was found impossible to nxcroise that constant supervision 
over widely distent stations which was needed to ensure the measurers doing their 
work accurately. Between 150,000 and 200,000 cards referring to as many 
criminals had been quite recently done away with, and cards of finger-prints arc 
being suhetituted for them as fast as possible. He regretted that Mr. Henry, under 
whose administration this great change hud liecn effected, was not present at the 
meeting to relate bis experiences, which were entirely favourable to the finger¬ 
print method. On the other hand, he (Mr. Gallon) felt surprised that t ho power 
of that method was as great as Mr. Henry found it to be. There was one very 
common pattern, that in which every finger showed nu ulnar loop, fi nut of every 
100 seta being of this kind. Consequently in a collection of 200,000 sets there 
would l>e uo less than 12,000 o| these, yet Mr. Henry seemed to use no method for 
si tb-classify in g them that differed in principle from those he (Mr. Gallon) had 
employed He wished to refer briefly to a visit recently made by hiurself to the 
Bureau of Identification at Cairo, organised within the last three years by Colonel 
Harvey Tosha. It was carried on in strict uceurdauee with the recommendations 
of the Committee of which Dr. G arson hud spoked, and it seemed to him as well 
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managed as could I*. Tim difficulty arising from »H measurements in tbe «mo 
individual tending! to bo alike large, if .me of diem was, or c»nverselv, all small 
if one was email, had been ingeniously overcome by one of the ofl'mmls entirely 
hy himself, the number of surds, or mLher papers, in each of the drawers 1*i»S 
now nearly the same. The rapidity was surprising with which cards were nmtwl 
mu from the collection in Cairo of hellcat 1^000 and 10.000 of them, referring 
to ns many different male adults. The women were dealt with by lingor-prmte 
alone, them bring Social prejudices in the pat that interfere with their uiuafmre- 
menL Similarly as regards minors, for it is obviously of no m to measure a 
growing boy. 

He thought that every’ separate Identification Btirean would l* hkelv to have 
some thing to teach U> tlte lest, and much to feura from them, and ho looked 
forward t<> a time, primps some few years lienee, when a conference <>f executive 
officer might properly meet to iuterohaiigft views and arrange ns far as might lie 


for a similarity of method. 

Sir James (* i5io mti k - lino wy E snid ho bad liataftod Ui hr. bausons jmpGt with 
great interest, and with high appreciation of the ingenuity and 1al»onr that bad 
been expended on the investigation it described. The system of identification 
which Dr. Gsvraoti had inaugurated in this country would have important practical 
results. Certainty of detection was touch more deterrent in the case of crime 
than severity of punishment, and it was possible that some of the criminals 
subjected to this mysterious process would, op their discharge from prison, go 
ami sin no more, convinced Unit an alias would no longer afford any protection. 
Then, the data collect. 1 .!, when classified and arranged, would threw light on some 
racial, social, and pathological qnestJonst and would lie of special value, when 
comparison was possible between them and similar date, referring to oilier classes 
in the community besides criminals, Sir James desired strongly to insist mi the 
importance of wl»t Dr, Carson hail said, that observation* of this kind could only 
l« efficiently carried out under the Immediate supervision of a scientific expert. 
No matter how well trained, or bow piin staking the prison officers might be, they 
would require te 1w supervised and cheeked, from time to lime, in making 
measurements In which the utmost exactitude was essential lie recalled some 
observations on weight, made on the patients of a large lunatic hospital of which he 


lisul charge twenty dive years ago. There were 1,500 patients, and they were 
weighed monthly with a view to the curly detection or pulmonary cm am nip lion, 
the symptoms of which are often masked in the iii6J.no, so that it may advance- far 
without detection- All jiaticnts who had lost more than three pounds in the 
month wore reported to the medical officer* for special physical exam inn ti on. Thu 
weighing was carried nut, not liy ordinary nurses and Attendants, but by special 
officers. Well. <m emu occasion the medical officers tested the monthly racenls, 
going over all the weighing themselves, and they found about 7"> per cent, 
of error, the human bios vitiating such investigations being revealed in the fact 
that there was a general exaggeration of weight When patients were reputed to 
liave lost weight there were special inquiries, and a good deal of trouble was 
inipo^-d on all concerned, Sir James inquired whether the Can forma ten r laid ever 
been employed for the identification of eriuiiiusk 

In reply Dr. GaKsos said that tlie dilemma in which Mr, Mucfver found 
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himself was the result of a deduction lie liad made for himself from incorrect 
premises. Thera existed do such incompatibility jus Mr. Moclver lmd slated, in 
tli« use of (.he measurements of the Itejwl men tinned, for showing racial *s welt as 
individual characteristics. In uJl races of people these measurements liave a con¬ 
siders hie range of variation, and in mixed races they are but slightly correlated, fur 
these reasons they are admirably adapted to demonstrate the individuality of 
persona measured and likewise for purposes of classification, the special desiderata 
iu criminal anthropology. They are equally well adapted for indicating wee 
diameters, because in different races they vary proportionately to one another 
very considerably, hut in peruana -<f the same race, if the race be what we terra 
pure, their proportionate variutiou is small or has a nearly siiuiliu ratio, Ihe 
absolute Imad-lengths of two persons may differ considerably, and yet the heads 
may have identically the same morphological formation if the breadth of tlm 
longer one I* sufficiently great to make Loth proportionately alike—in other words, 
if tile measurements of length and breadth iu each give the same cephalic index, 
or place theta together in any scheme hy which the relative projiortioiis of the two 
measurements are shown. In criminal work the direct linear dimensions of jjarte 
are used, while for tlietingdjSBiing race ehanwtaa it is relative proportion which is 
sought for and need, the actual siite or the head being usually expressed by cubic 
dimension or tty some empirical formula worked out from the linear dimensions. 
From the some set of measurements, therefore, the two kinds uf information 
required for totally different purposes may t» equally well asemtaiued. The real 
determining cause" of the notation of the same measurements for Iwth purposes, 
jijiai t from their intrinsic suitability for cadi, is no doubt due to the fact that, of 
jiU measurements which may be taken of the head, these are the ones which can !«. 
obtained with tho greatest degree of accuracy, a matter of vital importance in 
criminal identification, mid no las® important in ascertaining rare character* 

The 11 pinion Colonel Ooraia has expressed regarding the new system of iden¬ 
tification is indeed high testimony in its favour, as no one is hatter able than lie 
is, from practical experience of both it and the old system, to form a eoiuparaitec* 
Cdtimate of thiiir relative efficiency. IVlion the new system was introduced ( **®®» 
(lamia was Secretary to the Prison Coinmission^™, and it Is due in great measure to 
him that the portion of it which is dorm in the prisons was begun and tarried on hy 
ttii’ prison officials with the greatest good-will and nal Ihe inttwluetiuii of tome- 
thing new, on Lulling additional work without corresponding jnKMuiiary advantages, 
i.. jji mired service usually lifstt with ninny difficu 11i>>. In this ease notliing 

of the kind was experienced, and he could not apeak iu too high terms of the loyal 
support anti co-operation he had had throughout in the work from tine and nil of 
the prison ofliuials. He was also greatly indebted to Colonel ILiriiiu, and to bh 
successor, Major Clayton, for the assistance they had at all times given him in 
eotUtection with his duties. 

In reply to Mr. Gallon, he desired it U) lie dearly understood that his own 
remarks on classification hy finger -prints apply to their ure for this purpose on a 
largo scale without the aid of measurements; as h being attempted in India, He 
himself used a sult-cloasifl cation bv means or them, in conjunction with measure¬ 
ments, and was contemplating still further developments in this direction, but was 
not going to say more un the subject licit night, as ho Imped to make if the 
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subject of a subsequent paper. The formula of the Cngor impressions has been 
for the last two years tho means by which mdivicJnal cords are picked out. after 
the drawer or division of the drawer, wherein the card sought for should l>e, has 
been determined by the measurements. It was very interesting to Lave fiom Mr. 
Goltori as account of hi* personal visit to the I .Uotification Laboratory at Cairo, 
ami of the very excellent work which the speaker knew was Ixsiiip done in E^ypt 
by his friend Colonel Harvey, 

M, iicrtillon claims that in Paris the use of his system has been a deterrent 
to crime such as Sir James Crichton-Browne has anticipated : certainly it has 
lieen followed hy a diminution in the use of aliases, Before anything can be 
said as to the deterrent effect of the system In this country it will require to 
be mom extensively used than at present. The onforjiinieui has not been used 
in the identification of criminals, ami whether there is any scope for its use in 
this Held is extremely doubtful, it being only in part an instrument of precision. 

lie same difficulty as occurs in classifying photographs would hold good with 
respect to the classification of the outlines of the head obtained by means of it. 

'1,10 I j,t.fijT>KNi coluplimerited Dr. Garson on his lucid explanation of a 
difficult and complicated subject; and while he agreed with him that the system 
naa effective hi ita working* ha regretted at the same time the absence of Mr. 
Hcnrv. who, after trying the Beitilli.ni system in India, had abandoned it for 
fitigcr-printe alone. Committees bail sat in India and in London on the compare- 
ti%e merits of the two inethcsU of identification of criminals, and had conic to 
opposite conduct*; so that in India the finger-prints were considered sufficient, 
w . u 1 ootnndttee rejected the finger-prints except ns an accessory, snd 

adopted tb« more complicated metric system. On these grounds he thought there 

slill mm fur further &i^uuicut + 


MYCEN/EAN CYPRUS AS ILLUSTRATED IS TIIE BRITISH MUSEUM 

EXCAVATIONS, 


By A Knit'it A. Eyas st 

Tiiaxks to the excavations mode in Cyprus on behalf of tlio British Museum hy 
nxeimA of the Tinnier Bequest, it has t>een fur the first time possible to obtain a 
dear insight into u distinct and highly important phase of the insular civilisation. 
Hitherto, though abundant materials existed relating Id ihu Earlier Bronze and 
Copper Age of Cyprus and again to the form of Early Iron Age culture to which the 
name of QtM^brandtt has been given, the evidences of Myceuiean influence 
were but sparsely attested. In Mr. J. L Myrcs’s comprehensive introduction to 
the early Cypriote remains in the recently published Catalogue of the Cyprus 
Museum, it was only possible to deal with tliis section of the subject in tins must 
general terms. But with the results before us of the fruitful excavations 
conducted by Dr. Murray and Iiih colleagues at Amnthiu, Curium, ami Uid 
Sulamig, the Mycomean factor in the unwritten history of Cyprus assumes a 
wholly new importance. The impress of this /Egcan dement i a so strong that 
wo liml oohclna in presence not of sporadic influences or isolated importations 
of objects, but of a distinct period in the insular civilisation to which the name 
Cypto-Myceiuean must henceforward be given. 

Dr. Murray and his colleagues musL certainly Ik- eongmtuhited on tlie wealth 
of illustration with which these results are set forth in their recent gatilicatlon/ 
including fourteen photographic process plates and a number of figures in iba text 
Many uf these figures, it may L© added, have n special value from the fuel Llmt 
they represent, in a collective Form, groups of vases found together in the same 
t omb. 

The finds at Enkohii or Old Solum is were extraordinarily rich iu gold objects 
belonging to the Myceurcan Age. Indeed, since Schtiemauii’s excavation of the 
AkrujKilis graves at Mycente, there has been, if we except the jEgitm Trivia lire, no 
such a discovery of gold objects belonging to the prehistoric period of Greece, 
Both these, the carved ivories, nud the vases in a naiuraUHtio indigenous style 
initiating Egyptian porcelain. combine to throw a wholly new light on the art of 
this interesting [icriod. 

Considering the generally conservative character of Cypriote art, it might be 
tempting to believe that we have here the record of a survival of the Mycfcmeau 

• ExanHithm »» Cjfpnu o/ JAm E. T. Turner to the llrithh By A, y. 

Murray, LL.P., R8.A, Keeper i-f Umk and Ratoon AnliquiUta, A. 11. Smith, 11.A., V.SJV,, 
anil II. & Walters, ALA., P.iLA., Assistants in tfie lk.-pLii.muui uf (iretk nud Batumi 
Antiques, 
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style belonging to a considerably Inter date than the Myeoiucan remains of 
Greece proper. Groups on some of the ivories, such na the man fighting with 
a griffin, show a certain community with the designs on later Cypro-PhoQjiiciaa 
silver bowls and on scarabs ami ivories found by lavard in the Palace of Nituroud 
ami dating from about 850 to TOO B.ft Hr. Murray himself has eunsistonUy stood 
out for u chronology which brings the pure Mycanaan style down to the "Age of 
the Tyrants" and makes it '■ the immediate predecessor of the Ionian Greek art 
uf the Seventh century Eft" In the present publication he has endeavoured 
to draw new arguments in aiippnrt of his thesis from such approximations as 
the above between Gypro-Mycc»i©an and later works. The present work, set 
forth under official itnspicee, is so full of suggested chronological deductions 
am!—if its authors will punhju the expression—atclncological insinuations, all 
pointing in the same direction, that it is Litue to impure whether there is any 
real warrant for these highly revolutionary conclusions, 

Nothing is clearer than that " 1'iiiiuti art in malty respects represents the 
continuity of Mywncnan tradition, Bnt it is also none the less evident that its 
designs do not as a whole tit on directly to those of the great days of Mymsua. 
There are missing links in the chain which must be supplied from some inter¬ 
mediate quarter. A whole series of new winged creations—-Harpies, Gorgnns, 
1’egaai—have come sail. - being, New omamentol motives, such ss the Assyrian 
ro P^ pattern or gu ill.write, have obtained a vogue* Here and there types remain 
practically unchanged. Here and there has been au actual 're viral—especially 
conspicuous ill the Mclktu I lirns of genis ami in some of the oldest coin types—of 
deigns Belonging to the great Mycenrann Age, bat in this case executed with 
inferior skill cm softer mat trials There i 8 a real renaissance, and there is also an 
unbroken tradition. But wherever in Greece proper this survival of Mycemean 
forms is most clearly traceable—os, for instance, in Crate—it is found in combina¬ 
tion with entirely new elements, due in Greece itself to the invasion of the old 
Mycemean area by "geometrical" forms* In Cyprus itself the sumo mixed style 
in visible, duo largely to the borrowing of Egyptian and Assyrian dements under 
the inline nee of the eclectic Phcenieiun taste. It is this hybrid culture, and 
ijul the pure Myoma type, that hL auds inunbdioteJy i^hiud the so-called 
1‘iuian civilisation of the seventh ccuturv Ac, 

Hut if we examine the relics of Myceuaum Salamis ns revealed to ns by these 
excavations what do we find I ( ypms is Gyp™, and the geographical afflmtfes 
of the island mil Ural ly make themselves felt. Tliero are certainly here more 
Imres of Mesopotamian aud Egyptian influence than would be found in the 
ciiiuemporuty deposits of the iEgean lands* But the vitality of the Imral Sirius 
W * Ul ^nkient to assimilate into its own being the Arrowed element/ The 
prevailing type of real. Tor instance, » the oriental cylinder, and among the 
most frequent of the engraver's designs is a native adaptation of the Egyptian 

,, , ii, U ( r !,h **** 1)11 11,0 l^reeliun ornaments and beads of Tell-el-Auiiunu 

but the whole together farm a imw sphmgbtic style of a specifically Cypro- 
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Myeen^/ui class —a class about which much might I me written, but tlio very 
existence of which has boeu passed unnoticed by the cmthors of the work before 
nsL The ivory groups of the man struggling with the griffin* tltough they 
represent the taking over of a farotliar Chalduun scheme, reproduce it never¬ 
theless in an indigenous garb. For the groups on the casket and mirror humlli^s 
are homogeneous in their character. There is here )iu imjKUtiiient juxtajM^itiou 
of undigested elements borrowed from various foreign sources, as when we see 
upon II Cypre-Iimucian bowl a winged Assyrian figure lipids a lawk-hoacied 
Egyptian divinity. 

For toy own part I was quite prepared, neverthtdeas, to Indieve that the relies 
from these Cypriote tombs would enable ardiwoltsglsts to trace \i living My ce mean 
style in the island to u distinctly Liter date than that which is now generally 
token 03 the latest approximate limit of the period, ft seemed on the face of it 
extremely probable tliut i\ part of these remain* might come down alter HttO M’. 

I was, indeed, the more inclined to accept such a conclusion, from the fact I hat 
in the case of the -Egiua Treasure, the jewellery of wbitdi presents certain points 
of affinity to some of the Enkomi specimens, I had committed myw\i te the 
suggestion that the date when these Late Mycenaean objects were deposited might 
come down as low as WO nr, 1 

But a careful examination of the new Cypriote finds Isa* convinced me that 
there is no sufficient evidence for assigning to any of the My cental l relics found 
u Liter e Limnology tlmu Lhat which lies within the limit* generally claimed for that 
civilisation* The affinities traceable among them to the Treasure from *l-ginn 
insist, moreover* W- rather taken us showing that the Late Mycemtan phase 
there represented belongs to a distinctly earlier date than I hail myself Imwii 
formerly led to assign to it. No doubt there are among the objects fmm the 
Myceiuean toLnhs of Old Saluimfi mid the other Cypriote sit-.-.- at preacmt hi 
question a few objects of later fabric. Some of the tombs, an results from 
infoitmitioii supplied by the principal xafcatorc, showed evidences of secondary use, 
and the fact that horn May to July the excavations at Enkonvi were by the 
iiireunisUm^cs of the ease conducted without the presence of an expert 
atelueolngiab 1 makes it un necessary to attach any great importeiice to small 
individual discrepancies in tlie character of some of ilm finds. On the whole, 
however p this intrusive element Ls extremely snnill, and the tomb^gremps present a 
very homogeneous Cypre-Myeemeaii character* 

Ro many qu^t&DAbll- eomdimons have been drawn from lb esc finds by the 
author of the present publication that it seems desirable to examine them some¬ 
what in detail, especially in regard to the chronological indications Lhat they a fiord. 

The irruption m nuts#, of ceramic and other type 3 ^ J?geu!i origin on the 

1 Jittimtil of I7etfmi& Sludfe*! xfii, [\ 2^4. 

1 JJr_ Murray unite* in Lkir pixfooe tu liL* work lh.it "from MlJ lu July ifiu tlavnikto 
wore mqk-i intended by Mr. P*n:y Chiirfiail, who nud* & cart; Tut ruiord of the euateuto and 
tthajM.’ id each tomb™ lint, for Lite delicate quwtloua oommeted witli deomilaxy inUmnuitK, 
the constant pre^nce of el trained itrehitolo^thL U necessary* 
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traditional products of Cyprus itself is of special interest in its probable relation 
to the early Achicnu colonisation of the island of which its later quasi-Arcadian 
dialect was an nltiding record. In this connexion the new materials now before 
ns yield ut least one important negative result. The earlier Myceniwm elements, 
such as wo see Li mm in the Akrupolis to tubs at My cento itself, in Thera, in terete, 
and cUewhere are here conspicuous by their absence. It was not therefore tili 
Myeerweuu civillBiilion had attained its mature development that it- asserted 
a duiuinunt jhjsUioii in Cyprus, The earliest period represented in these finds 
corresponds with that which ti variety cl discoveries of Egyptian objects with 
/Igcan finds mid of Myceiuean objects in Egyptian deposits approximately indicate 
ss the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries tec. In other words, these earliest 
Cypro-Mynontcuii fabrics belong to the same age as the Vapheio tomb, tmd the 
meat typical graves of the lower tmvu of Mycemv and of Ialysoe. 

The internal evidences of date supplied by these Cypriote finds fully 
wmiborato this general <'onclusion, Together with the new intrusive class of 
^ficaii wares which predominated in the early tombs of this period at Euk uui. 
Curiam, and elsewhere, there came to light :l certain proportion nf painted 
vessels answering Lo tin' Bronze Age ware of ( yprna itself. Besides these were 
ftmm! many spodmemB of types of pottery lelonging neither to the /Egean nor to 
the indigeuouK Cypriote class. One of these extraneous types is that of the blue k 
i lu) hi.ith r- 1 (tig. 1) with punctuated decoration, a class which occurs us a foreign 



TW. [.—BLACK VUXmtLED VAU FROM 


ingredient in Egyptian tombs as early as the Twelfth and Thirteenth Dynasties 
and continues to l* found there' in the succeeding Eighteenth Dynasty period. 
Another, probably imported class of pottery found in these Myoenaan tombs 
consists of flash-like vessels of brown buodicro apparently imitating leathern 
tonus. 1 The« vessels lave Iwen found ut Lachish and other I'alestmmn 


bl_., ]K ,m * rhi " * bA fignreit are here reproduced with the 

JTSL' ,0 T“* V ht “* M ““™* b referred u> ly 

linn ia referred to Iqr In. Murrey as u moulded ware* (we p- 6 did Re 7 nud other 

£*2 ' ^ ve " “*«• f V «*, CO, and Ur Mjm, op. ^ 

ia^ war^ T ul Htumv of the lutml ctanieUrktic fljuJus have no nag ut the h ami. 
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sites, a fact wliioh «eems to point to that quarter as their place of fabric. What, 
however, is of special importance in relation to the frequent appearance of these 
foreign flasks in the Enkomi tombs is the fact that they are almost equally 
frequent in Egyptian tomb^groups of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 1 

Thu Mycctneau vases found in the Enkoani graves fully hear out this 
chronological equation. Apart from certain local varieties, such as those with 
chariots and others with bull-fights (rf* Fig 4, Kft I20o} these are of the fully 
developed class answering to the fragments found in Ihe Tall-d-Amarna mounds 
representing tlie waste-heaps of the Palace oi Akheuaten (iu.\ 1383—1365} as well 
as in dosed tomb» of the same Eighteenth Dynasty period, The pomegranate-like 
glass vessels ( Fig. 4 ? No. 1218 ) found with them resemble, as Dr. Murray himself 
admits, examples found by Professor Petrie at fbirch in deposits ranging from 
about 1450 to 12IJ0 nxL 

Ju the same Egyptian deposits* occurred a form of bronze pin with a central 
eye which closely corresponds with a typical form of gold pin found in tlie Enkomi 
graves (Fig. 2). The type itself is of old Cypriote derivation! and early varieties 
of it have been found in 
pne-Mjeftrwean interoicn ts 
of the island, such as those 
of Aya Pamake vfr, 1 1 stema* 
moreover, to a Land in an 
Intimate relation to certain 
perforated pins found in the 
Italian Ter remare and con¬ 
temporary tombs and Lake- 
DwcUiugs, which may in 
turn be connected with the 
earliest fibula-types of the 
Scandinavian Bronze Age. 

But Dr. Murray, neglecting 
the obvious comparisons 
supplied rroni thetse sources, 
and especially the (numb 
finds, seizes on the fact 
that some of the Enkomi 
pine are surmounted by 
ribbed beads of blue paste 
as nn argument for bring¬ 
ing down their date some 

seven centuries later thou no, 2 t ^doL& pim vr.au fscoiti. 
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« Several group* tif ilii* kind, from ihu i-jwHf&lioitfj ul Ptol&aor K-trus and othera, at* in 
tlie Anbuioleou Miu;uni (it Oxford, 
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tho parallels aliovi! cited would naturally imply, 1 Ab a matter of fact, the use 
of glass paste imitations of kpi* Lizuli for lieuds and inlaying is a thoroughly 
Mycelium! characteristic, while such a practice among the later Greeks is at any 
rate extremely rare, But Dr. Murray ia ao far carried away by this argument 
that he does not hesitate to compare the Enkoiui pins with those that fatten dm 
chitons mi iiit< shoulders of the Fates on the Francois vase, dating from the 
sevent!i ccnLiin ii.tr. It is sufficient to observe Llint the pins on the vase are of ua 
cH&ontiftUy di Hermit type, with the loop or oyc at the head instead of the middle. 

Of fibulas i.i r safety-pin^ pioju-T, only two examples' were found in 
tlm Etikomi cemetery (Fig. 15). Both of these represent, u very slight 

L 511 

no. 3 r —KB0J7K tttKTLAK FROM fetfStiMt. 

development of ihu curliest fiddle-l k>w 1 * form,, They uro of much thi; same 
type m some of those kmA in the tombs of the lower town of Mycome # except 
Umt wlxftt tuuv be colleil the Bl stilt 1 at the catch end is mnuevvliat higher. But 
they are less developed tli m twu emruples from the Curium cemetery (Figs. 92. 
US* [■ US}- one cif them found in it tomb still belonging to the pure Mycemvan 
period mid eojilwning charuc^riiftic pottery and implements of lima^ This 
latter lypo lb represented by two geld fibnloe now in the Ashmolcun Museum* 
fraud with a biigidknflae or the latest Mycenaan t&ylv at Old Paphos, and by 
another similar friMii Rician belonging to the Cesnoln Collection. This slightly 
mote advanced tyjh% bouever, itself supplies the antecedent aUigc to the earliest 
tibutiLN of the Heumctrical Period. Dr* Mamy content* himself with the 
observation that *it may he remembered that at lirst one of the arguments in 
favour of a very early date for the antiquities of Myeeiue wsis the absence inf 
bronze JHiulm." The utgnmeiU* which still holds good, was applied to the contents 
of the Akropolia s halt-gray es T which are generally f^cogmsed m earlier than the 

1 t* 7 Murray quota, m j*nji|K>rt of ilila, ^ ttuHpariioe hutiftLled by my*ilf between thu 
cut \r.MU m inlaying («f Ihe i sjv* and Imwa of atmae fmboettd hcudn on a gold omwuent of the 
TtjiWh with ihf inlaid weak applied in list* name tnannsr to ty*a ami eysbmirr uu 
ivorii^ fruiu the NAlf. i^lais at NiuevA Hnt the blaM wi.irk in that eue waa of lapta 
la^nU mid nwl nf glam |ft*[c R iw he orrotkeuiui.yqTj.oles iut ah living (|v ID), Hie jartifiitu 
A|»|ilji^iiL'i]i of tin' iisiiiji iuL* oh llifl N lihj mikS ivoriis t<> thu fyien and evtlirowfi is a paralkl tliat 
huihL fttU hoi A But 1 IjojkmI no tlm>iiulogital ^diiAna mi ibe uw of glu^ \\%uiv itaeif. I 
wrui, iiftleed, e&rcM f^r point oul that ulictil L-ijsia Ijueuli udayiiig^ EuinLugim* to tin- Mac |KuU k uf 
ills? MyctwuKH, are wen in the cloton* of Egyptian jevek from tin* Sfetmitomilk Iiynaai v 
n^vnunljL 
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tom bn of the lower city, where fibula- of this primitive type were foil ml. It b 
quite sufficient for our present purpose that at Eitkomi, where the mature stage of 
Myccnamn art was represented, fibuhe occurred of a type certainly not later than 
the twelfth century KV 

Amongst the other omamentrt found in the Enkomi tombs was n flue gold 
collar or pectoral inlaid with gkiss paste. Of this collar Professor Petrie observe 
that it presents ,J nine dlffiarent patterns of gold pendants, and eight of Lhe nine 
are well-known designs of the time of Amanliotep IV (AklieuaUm), but are not 
found a century Inter. * * , Even the lotus, whir.h is one of those forms and 

ik so common in Egypt In all ages* has here the veiy narrow petals which are exactly 
like the lotus inky of this reign." He further observes that in the same cemetery 
was found a metal ring of Amcnhotcp IV t probably before Ids change or religion, 
as the God Ttah is named upon it find many fifttraha of Lb is king name the Gods, 
l^cfort: hifi conversion to monotheistic sun-worship. The occurrence of this ring ts 
specially imporku&t, since for ulmous reasons the heretic Amenliotep IV wm not a 
Pharaoh whose cartouches were imitated at later periods. 

Tomb 93, ill which the gold collar occurred, supplied another valuable 
jmlicotkn of date in the shape of a porcelain scarab with the name of Queen Tyi p 
the consort of Atfenliutcp III and mother of Akhemtem The great Importance 
of this find is that it fits on to n series of four curlier diseuvuries of scarabs and 
glassed wan\ with the name of Amenhotcp til or his queen, in tombs ami 
buildings at Myceiue itself mid at laly^is, demcrufftrating peculiarly Ultimata 
relations with Egypt in the first half of the fourteenth century aa 

But Tomb the chronological place of which is thus clearly defined by 
evidence which can hardly tie called in question, contains not only the richest and 
moat typical group of gold ornaments found la Eukoinl (#* Plates V, VI P and VI I . 
but Mycenaean poLtery of a characteristic indigenous style, including vases 
exhibiting spotted bulls and a fragment representing pugilist on either side of 
the rayed pillar tree frequent on the contemjK>rury cylinders of the island. 
In this tomb, the early character of which is su clearly defined, there was also 
found a silver ring " engraved on the bezel with Egyptian hieroglyphics which it 
teoontCnded 11 —the quqtftlioii is from Dr. Murray—' 1 indicate n date not earlier 
than the eighth or seventh century B,a" If this w * contention" be substantiated, 
the ring must cither ticking to a secondary interment, of which there seems to 
have been no other trace. or have worked in from the outer earth. lint the 
character of too many other " conUmtiomV' in tltu present work makes another 
alternative equally pr«ssibla In other words it Is difficult to withhold a suspicion 
that the ring itself may also prove to be of Eighteenth Dynasty data. 

Among Lhe silver vases found in the Eukomi cemetery, oM is of great 
interest as representing the type of the famous gold cups of the Yapheta tomb. 
Tliesc cups, as their marvellous rqxwwt designs sufficiently declare, belong to the 
most perfect [Hjriod of Mycena^u art An approxinnite chronology hm l*>en 
already supplied by the delineation of the same form on a Theban tomb-painting 
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of Queen HaUisu's Lime (151G—1 IS I net). 1 rmd more recently by its occurrence on 
an iiiHcrilttd clay tablet, referring to the rwnl treasures, from the Palace at 
Knossns, Tfortuiins of this Pnlacc do not include the latest stylo of art represented 
at Myceine itself, that namely Indulging lo what may be cal let! the " Korn id-ShicId 
Period, 1 ' illustrated by the painted .Stela from the Lower City and the " Warrior 
\ aae, It therefore appears probable that tlie vases of this Vapheio class were in 
vogue during a period extending from about 1500 to 1300 B.C, Thera la no trace 
id any later survival or development of this special form But, a lute the Eukoiiii, 
example was found in u tomb (No, 02) together with Mycenaean pottery and gold 
pins of the nines ilwriW above, according to JJr. Murray’s g T stem it beloegs 
approximately to the date of the Francois vase! 

In Tomb 28, at ). uriutu, was found n * 111 ! sen rah in company with n 
Mj. emu puii kylix with the typical cuttlefish design, u funnel-shaped vase 
adorned with the equally typital mures shells, and a Hat spouted Imwl^lso belong¬ 
ing lu a common Mycenaan type. That the tomb-group as a whole belongs lo a 
g.* j d Myosnman period is obvious. That the scarab forms an integral part of it tb 
extremely prubable. With regmd t<> the searablmust again quote Professor Petrie,’ 
w ^ 0ih! authority on tlila class of Egyptian objects is widely reongnjged. “The 
sranth, lie olwervcs, ‘ is- very closely similar to one of Itnmessu I I in outline, form 
" f the back, and mods of cutting, and such fabric is not known in later times, U 
bears a figure <d L ^ ie ^ fhotli seated, with the sun and moon on 1m head, perhaps 
ralemng lo Iris connection with the god K honey. This type of ThoLli, either as ;m 

ibU-hiMdcd nmn or ils :i U1.n, is mie of (he commonest designs on acambg of 

llajuessi. 11, 1 know Of some sixteen with this god, two of which have the winged 

disk .>ver hi. head ns on the Curium scarab, tr I have paused thus to show how 
in stylo nnd subject this scarab is identified with the works of lta T urasu II, it is 
because this lias been by some curious chance attributed to a for later age mid has 
l't'i'N sot forth as dating a jn-riud (Mr. Petrie is referring to a preliminary notice 
in the Tima, 6th lammry, 186(i), " How such a mistake arose it is hard to say. 
In the Knkomi cemetery another scarab ,.f Itamesan II woe also found.” 

It is difficult; fo believe that anyone who lute, like myself, had an opportunity 
of c f m P u **i 000 oftl| ° BamessWe scarabs referred to by Professor Petrie with the 
< tirium specimen can doubt the justice of his conclusion. But Mr. Walters, with 
Professor Petriesobservations at his disposal, (xmtente himself with the following 
bold pronouncement, the authority for which lie docs not give:--In Onto this 
Bcorah appears fo bo not earlier thnn the LweuLy-sixth dvnmuy (ILC. 666-6271 
There is no evidence that it belong* to a later burial, and it is a remarkable and 
important piece of evidence for dm life date of the Myoomouii civilisation in 

,xz " r ‘ l “ ** c “ , “ ni ' i,nu, “’ ,s wk!i *• 


l ^ l A TT wprMentotwn of this palotfog 

1* H«bl rt iwi will m * ar iu the fwthswjfnu wort, J Mr. 1W NvwWrrv. * 
Twattmtu p f thi flittj rat Society of Lit«r,u,irp. Vtil. iii, p. 73, 
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Let ns put this argument in unnlher form. A coin is found in it Roman tomb 
which, fram the fact that ft half-effhced Britannia appears on its reverse, is 
described as an early penny and referred perhaps to Charles IBs titna A first 
authority on Homan coins, ho we ver T points out that it is a not uncommon coin of 
Hadrian prison ting the eume figure, anil that in fact it belongs to the same date as 
Urn other objects from the same tomb. Hn the face of It them is little doubt on 
which side the prnb&bilhy lira* Htit admitting Lhe unlikely supposition that, 
when thoroughly cleaurd. the coin after all turns ou t to be of Charles U T s time, to 
what natural conclusion would such an identification point? The obvious and 
indeed only possible explanation Is that, as has often happened In such eases, the 
penny had found iU way into the deposit at a Inter data** Even h " local 
antlqjpry" would hardly see In it N a remarkable and important piece of 
evidence ri for Lhe late date of Eoman civilisation in ftriLaun 

In the next paragraph there h noted the occurrence in Tomb 43 of what is 
deacrit>ed els a 1 P Emmie ion cylinder of black basalt on which is incised u sphinx or 
gryphon guarding a sacred tree much conventionalised/' and ibis is cited os 
another indication of tEtc late date of Mycenaean civilisation, its probable date is 
fixed as about fiOO rc.. and this. view is supported by Lhe altogether unintelligible 
argument that before this period "such objects could hardly have been imported.* 
Strange as is this eoiidusiou and the consequeum derived from it. it haft not \mm 
ibi night necessary in the work before us to give any representation of the cylinder, 
which w*& found w ith Myeomean jewellery of an early class and itself presents 
one of the most usual of the Cyprc^Mycemean cylinder-types. 

It will lie seen that tha new material supplied by these Cypriote grave*, bo fur 
from implying a late survival of Mypenawi culture in the island, takes us lsack at 
every point tn a period contemporary with that of the mature art of the class as 
seen hi the Aegean area. The now element* that we find here—and they are some 
of them very remarkable—are duo to local conditions and to a nearer contact 
with Syrian and Egyptian civilisation. The intimate relations with Egypt 
arc nitrated by the comparative n bun dunce «f imported Egyptian porcelain 
or of imitative native glazed ware*- Among these indigenous works is a rhyton 
in the shape of a horse’s head in a strikingly naturalistic style (Fig. 4, 
No. 1217), Another takes the form of u rums head, white two other vases are 
in the shape of women** heads, in one case back to hack (Fig. 4, 1210. 1211). 

These porcelain rhyteus, and still more the hist-mentioned vases with female 
heads, one of which has the hair behind drawn up In a net, present the most 
remarkable resemblance, as Dr. Murray jusLly points out, to some Greek pointed 
vases of Lhe sixth century rc, H must, howevei; bo home in mind that glazed 
ware such ns wo see in these Cypriote vessels is quite foreign to biter Greek art, 
and tliftt rhytoufl in the shape of animals 1 heads occur on Egyptian Wfltt-J&iu tings 
ol Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasty date among the tributary gilts of the 
Kefta and other foreigner. Among the Syrian vessels taken by Sely ore certain 
rhy ton-1 ike vases terminating in aplunxes* heads with the hair turned up as if 
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iii a log behind and a calieifom excrescence alcove—in thh case probably a 
derivative) from the " House of Horn a ^ on ihv head m, Haitiur—wliiuh BOmevvtiat 
EnN-aSSh Llm upper jxrrc of the t:up ahovt itie female head ™ the Cypriote vaffli 
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Tlmt the later Afctife form show* un extraordinary conformity with thoae Myeemean 
nips is undeniable* Bet » possible explanation is supplied by parallel phenomena 
in other branches of nrh Many of the earliest coin-types of Greece ore actual 
revivals of designs taken from the numerous engraved gems of the test Myoen©an 
period. We have not here ro do- —as f was myself once inclined to suppose — with 
a mere survival of Myceuram types, Tlie free, naturalistic figures of tho 
Myeenrean getoa had been long since extinct, and u gap of some six centuries 
separates them from the earliest Greek dies. It was a rather deliberate revival 
of ancient models, and the archaic art of Greece in fact anticipated one of the most 
characteristic features of the Italian Itanai&Hintt?. 

The ivory carving* found at Enkomi claim special attention both from the 

intrinsic? excellence of their workmanship and from the obvious relation in which 

they stand to the reliefs in various miuernlfi found at Nineveh. In these carvings 

letter than elsewhere wo tim:e the development of a Gvpm-MyuHurait school of 

BGutptnre which was to leave its mark on nil later Assyrian art. But this local 

Hchonl is iinlf a&wtnated with works in the *uiuv material from Aegean deposit* 

belonging to the panic mature Mjceniean period, in the rase of n I maided bead* 

bur mounted by a conical helmet adorned with 

roue of boars' tusks, wp recognise indeed, an 

almost exact parallel to the ivory heads with 

helmets of an identical character found in the 

tomb at Spate and in Grave 27 of tho lower 

town of Myeemr ftself associated with leu to id 

gems and other objects belonging to the finest 

style of art. This evidence of contempoFaneity 

b further confirmed hy the bronze implements 

and good Myeemean pottery found with Lids and 

other ifoiy carvings at Enkomi, and shows that 

they cannot be separated in date From the rest of 

these very liomqgfmeous finds. In Tomb 16, with 

tho above-mentioned helmet, was found part of u 

small ivory mi nor- h an die exhibiting reliefs of a 

recumbent stag or goat. These mirror-handles are 

a characteristic local fabric, and it was on one of 

these, from Tomb 17, that was carved the figure of 

i he man slftvlnti the ^Tiffin already referred to as 

. riel, Cb^-irmuoit attacki s’<i gei r * 

presenting a close parallel to similar subjects on riu ■ mauttf <w ivory ihucght- 

later Cyproddimmeiiin bowls (Fig. 5). The griffin IJOXl s&l£oan ' 

on this minor-handle, with the spiral locks about his nock, answers nevertheless 

to an usual M jeers asm type, and the warrior wen m n conical helmet closely 

resembling that already described. The lion seizing a bull aeon on the bock of 

this, and on smother imror-haiulk, rtbfclk the design on n of Mycemcan 

gems. In short, there is nothing hero to separate the**: ivory carvings as a dnss 

vol, xxx (iia an p 
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from the object* of the beat Mycnnsctm period, with which they wetti mouiateiL 
The work is spirited nnd naturalistic, ami iti more them f>ne respect recalls the 
magnificent reliefs of the Yaphnio vases. 

Among these ivory objects is one which dr-serves special atteiitiofi, This 
is an oblong box* tin;: 1|l1 of which is marked n[F into squares in a manner identical 
with that of the drsughMios of Qumi Ihitasu (t 1481 1U3>), Eut, if the diameter 
of the game it Egyptian, the reliefs on the two long elf lea of tins casket present 
n curiou* ajmilnrity to Assyrian huuting-scoties- On the best preserved side a 
mailed warrior armed with a hnw is driven in a chariot with richly caparisoned 
hordes at full gallop after a herd of hulls and antelopes (Fig, G), 



fii'S- fl—CflATUOT SCEXC OS EEEjE, OF JT*>*T HB-lUODT-lOX FROM EXKOME, 


The general resemblance to the Assyrian scenes is evident. Yet when wo 
come to look into details a number of divergent points nfc once strike the eye- 
The car of the Assyrian dm riot rises at rise (jack; that of the Union d Jraflght^box 
falls away. A d is ripgu tailing feature of both the Assyrian and the VLjeenmn 
eliariote ift the reduplication of the pole by an upper support starting frtmi the 
top of the front of the tar and meeting the pole at the yoke. Bui here we find a 
simpler arrangement, in which only klio spring of the pula is connected by a 
cross-piece with the car-front. 

In both characteristic features the chariot nf the draught-box follows 
Egyptian models, as illustrated by Eighteenth as id Nineteenth Dynasty monu- 
ment* R ns nmy In* see it from the chariot id Earner III given in Fig, 7 P the only 
difihran.ee being that on sonic of the Egyptian examples, the hack part of the pole 
is connected with the car-front by thongs in place of a wooden cross-piece. Tim 
BiiuiG moDumenU show that tins Egyptian type nf dmriot was also common to the 
contemporary Syrians On the walbpaintinga ol the tomb of Ilckhmura a Riiteuuu 
of North Syria is seen with a dmriot of this form, and it raappeare driven by 
Klieta nr Hittite raiiotg in the frescoes of Raineses XI representing fcbc great 
battle of Kadv^h (Fig. ft). 

The shape of this Hit rile car, with its simple rounded outline behind* is 
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identical with that of lint ivory relief, Bui lb* correspondence goes beyond litis. 
The most diamctcrisiie of the horse-trappings connecter! with these Hiltito 
war-chariots an? a broad collar round the neck and a body-covering which seems 
tp conaist of a kind of m'limor. Thoea features— nohtl.lv the bdr-covering— also 
reajjjmr on the draught-box, where the bowman hi nisei i is also seen wearing a 



no. 7 .—Chariot or jiaheses to. 



coat of mail. This latter feature is not shared by the warriors of die Kadesh 
chariot; on a late Hiltito monument, however—die relief, namely, of Sakahe-thktfi, 
which from certain AesyrianiSLng features Pudistein is inclined to bring down 

l* 2 
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tu tin: oW Of the eighth ©entniy na/ am! which represents a royal penmjiage 

in a chunot, hunting lions—jbth the home and the riders in the car art accoutred 

in sed enamour. 

This scene line been justly cited by Dr. Murray as « parallel to the Kiikomi 
CUITII1}», ].nt 'hough in some respects it shews n arrival of the older Hi [tire 
felmmahe chariot itsdf t- lto the Assyrian class. Tire hack of the car rises 
'NUenil of falling away, and tho long upper support is visible nlwre the mle 

On the other band, a feature of the Enknmi design remain* to be described 
') 1 ' ]| ngimi takwus 1w«k re an earlier period. On one side of the r| m „ g |,L-}«)x 
tere appears behind c],o ebanot a figure of a mm. lidding an ho, who weam o„ 
his head a plumed (mo Pig. <J> This cwqne (as Dr. Murray himself does 

Lot.a,] t > th> familiar taul-pfa* „f the .motnies of Kgypt-Lh.m^i' 

“rVri T' F 7" ** UU ‘ ***"> “ * Asia Minor and <MV 
fbki.il> of iim Sea —whoso overthrow by ttarueses [IT in J( .- , t 

nurntb of tho 0rentes, i. commuted ‘ I10 the pylon of Uvlm* JfZn 
TtJ *'. 5 P t!ie evidence as to this remarkable ivtnv n-lkf 

U«- hv «*. *P««rttag 8 »ap.rf- 4 ^, «rt w „-„„ „. lM £* 

y*- “ r~«ta% iniibljn^iiahal.lc ton, (1... ,l„i„ na „„ i^T" 

'■»'« ... Knknmi tank* T ] u , i, rali „. wnM „„ f ™ 

•J*" W l, - v QHWMjMMMi Imnrb, , tom nf 'rfmrirt^' .° UE, ‘ 

llf . .leostnme different frou, the MvoeiWan Thev tjT@S 

from Ar^j rian f.e-liion. and although niuch in tii* i ■ , ' e 

f - *v“- —.J®Sfc 5 E 55 i 

l |Tv” r“ nf “' “"’S"'"* t! “'>.ali IMo/Sm. Tlieir'ikkwBi 

affinities he nearer :.i hand, and ti.ev «*,nm tJ . » ‘ 1 l,ur 

—-r..... nJ..X; : senses*- *■ 

races o| the opposite Syrian or t 'tliciun coast TJ i L CDllti ' ln P 0ru, 7 

*** - *■ h^h^. z s rv:;: 1 : ,r - * 

“™“* "•"« «f lb Ai-ttlu f«i» of njJ, [tI 1001 ““ 

, - 1 ' TT* "’"r* •* 

ivory found In the same Eukomi rends t ' , lM * * tu 111,11 ^ l0 reliefe in 

and griffin. A fatal* nwreover iJ J “* 1 Jl> ^ the warri-r 

dmuglit-box, ewreboreies tbis view- 1 It wlT' 1 ^ 7 ’ 8> ’ Al " Cjl f:0UtA “ lwl tJ» 

.^. d “ « & 

J'cry l.aEidJr iu Ihc shape of a bull’s bar mi I! ts iment set in jn, 

obj«A is. a* we shall ««. charaotanatir of thr 7 jf^**** 1 treatment of tra fan 
which precedes tin- pure Age of Ire., and Uni.U^!”^® Cf ^ lransiL '^ period 

wt, ti, ^ w —g « 

I^.XLVL "* a riMl,tlc! ”' /fW * ikfa, p. Mlt 
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The figures of tiro armed warrior grappling with a griffin (Fig. 5) that occur on 
two of the ivory mirror-handles W®b* from their sujieriur stylo, to belong to n 
somewhat curlier period than the draught-bos. These are of special interest in 
their relation to forma of armour iu vogue among the Myeeninuw in Cyprus. They 
round shields with a bread eirculur iKUliJer, a e iron mats iica which shows that 
thin form of shield—which iu the -hlgeuu urea seems only to liave come into use in 
the period of decadence tliat produced the “ Stela id Lite Warnot*" found in the 
lower town of Mycence—had obtained an earlier vogue in Cyprus. The upiKatrance 
on these ivories of around shield coupled with the conical helmet enables us to 
establish a comparison which gives a singular support to this eonclushm. I' will 
be remembered Unit iu the Lim'd shaft-grave at Mycenae there was found a 
fragment of blue pnresdaiu showing u warrior's head m relief with u helmet, similar 
to UiiiL of the figures on the ivories, save that it shows u liom in front, ami part of 
n round shield. 1 The cfiaraclcr of the armour, us well as the Egyptian is Lug material 
so common at Enkotui, makes it probable that the fragment was cither of Cypriote 
derivation or oyeo from some early .Egemi plantation iu the Holts itself, and shows 
that the East Mediterranean of&houts of the u Mycenaean 1 stock had early adopted 




the tumid shield in preference to Lius 8-*huped body-shield, 
which long uirtintaiwefl itself oil the mainland and inlands 
of Greece. 

This flwiumntamx* with the ninnd shield is tjuito in 
keeping with the fact that the invaders from Western Asia 
Minor, iis well as the iShordnua seen iu tlw hattlo-piflOee 
of MetUnet-lfabm, in many coses also hold shields of the 
same form. Another circumstance makes ibis comparison 
still more pertinent. Many of the Western warrior* on 
liamcsce Ill's monument are seen armed with u. kind of 
l:uiross p ,, formed of n succession of plates, sometime* lion-* 
sontul, sometimes rising towards Urn middle in u double 
curve (Fig. 9j. Cuirasses with pku* arranged in the 
horizontal manner may with great probability Is- rea>g- 
uiseti in cerium objects figured along with chariots and 
horses on u class of siiEcrilwd cloy tablets from the Palace 
of Knossot The other type with the double curves recurs 
in the cose of the two warriors grappling with the grillius 
on the urirror-liandke of Enkoiui ( Fig. 5). 

I keen L discoveries thus supply a double corrobora¬ 
tion of the Homeric tradition which tarries lack the use ot the round shield 
hi i d the ouint&j or ftipr/f to the earlier epic lairiod. The poet of the JUad, 
indeed, makes the breastplate of Agamemnon liimsulf a gift of the Cypriote 


na 9.—wesnois waa- 

MO* WITH a'llUSJ A5P 
ILl'ilBU CA£(|L'K : 11 Mil- 
.VET-11 xmic. 


1 Rvicbel, UmHerutht IFofw, p, 64>, ibuiigh he id*n> to this fragment* |xim«« it aver it* * 
foreign importation. 

* Cf. W. Mas Miilkr. Aiim aiaf Eunpa, p 3S-J. 
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Kiiii' Kinyraa.' It !md tea lauds of Inlaid metal, a detail which curiously 
eorreeportds to the horiaaital pWtea of one variety of the Mycenssan cuirass, In 
Hhort, the firmed figures oo Llie Eukami ivories present n moat vduahlR 
illuBlmtioti of Uw typical Homeric armour, Here, as in tho Iliad. the Irelt or 
girdle—tin Homeric {aurnfo-wFildi seems to have been fastened behind, 
follows the lower rim of the cuirass, thus forming « kind of pad round the 
wmst analogous to that which protected the ankles of kter Greek warriura 
front the lower edge of the greaves. Just, too, as j n the epic we see Lina 

****** h ? » Mt-fS/m-with its belt-plate or M i m #, on 

the ivory rchef there is seen a double raised ring around the warrior's waist 
It was this second or true belt that seems more particularly to have held Lhc 
dmon i»r tunic which we sec here falling about the hi|w. 

With such a representation before us, a series of Homeric passages on which 
I t. M in Ins recent work <« Homeric amour has exhausted hk p™, of 
destructive criticism becomes easily intelligible. J n tire bauds of the critic the 

7TVT* !* A & m *» am ’ 8 bre “^ and every other example recorded 
ii In- llu'd nn> bracketed ns interpolations of no earlier date than tire seventh 
century itc..* Um period, namely, when cuirasses are first historically known. lj, 

K,r,!“?r r > t} ; w,H ^ u *■—--^r,it« 1 ™,^ 

b) Hr. iietchel to the body -shield. 

by the since 1W ms Lean method tire greaves of the dfoqfjtita 'Avtuol are 
weed to pads of leatiier-nr at meet, in Achilla ease, of feijj, pretecUhe sbm 

fiom Lite heavy body-shudd That such were 
worn and for tho reason given in probable enough, 
but the danger of endeavouring to prove too 
much is again illustrated by the discovery in 
lumli 15 at Knkutni uf H |iair of bronze greaves 
(l ig. 10). The tomb in which they occurred was 
of the usual Myeonaau kind, am] they were 
associated with n bronze dagger of a typical form. 
Hut l)r. Murray comments i» n tire find os fol- 
lows*;. It is contended by JSeiche! that metal 
greaves were unknown to Homer. He is s*itis(ied 
700 ii ,- \ o fl ,, ,. . 4 ... , lLal Lllti - V we ™ •*** invention of a later age (about 

-«**„.* * 1,1 ‘BucUKtoj,^ 

* V li 1 MottonscAt Wvfm, p. \q± 
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to tear in mind l bat, during the same period, an Early Iron Age culture wna 
A*vnlnpftl in the north-western part of the Balkan Eeniiifltibi, and perhaps 
tSuoughout ei at til wider aschaiological produce, which in man}" way s preserves 
tilts: continuity of curlier Myeentean tradition In a more uuoormpLed form than 
Lhe coiitemporury "geometrical FP wi of Greece. 1 This is shown hy Uic appear¬ 
ance of certain specifically Myceiiaun forms of objects—such as, to take a single 
example, the finger-ring with the innjor axis of ita bezel at right angles to Uie 
hoop—and also by a carious survival of the Mycemcau spir aliform decoration. Fail 
among the ebaxacteristir accompaniments of womors 1 remains in these early 
tombs ore bronze greaves 5 omaxoentod in this case not only with the concentric 
circles and tangential eunnexions that repraaent the decay of the older returning 
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Hjih iil boriflTjlrttt by u t'Hilra] &flign fll t: L. L n,- L i, lL turves (Fig, ] 1,3),, tlie Mycenaean 
prototypes of which will be gwognised in the gold and ivory IhJSW* found by 
SchHeniann in tbu aliaft-giavea (Fig. 11,1 and 2). 

Among the moat interesting diseuvories of 
Enkoini whs li Myeetijean bronze foundry containing 
shovels, hammers, tonga, mnl other iinphiiiients. 

With these was found a large cupper slab with 
inclining aide winch unquestionably represents an 
ingot (Fig. 12), It is stamped with Lire Cypriote rio. la.—eoimf-H isaor; 
Character si and recalls n large numbor of ingots 

found in the Bronze Age deposits «r Sardinia, many of which are impressed with 
fii'uis in a similar manner. On some of the edny tablets referring t" tbc royal 
treasure* of Knossos are engraved ingots u!’ similar form, also tn sonic cases 



■ The evidunwa of lh» Illyrian eulttim luive been brought ro light of recent yearn by the 
eiearatfon* UiuIiuuJcy. Truhdka, Fiaiii, Hoeuws, and other Mplorew in thu prehistoric 
coma tenia 'of Southern Hhmum and die Hwregovim <*•« ilittf.titunyeH an* 

jtanum find tier Ifentgttiaa, 11303 , ete^ paMim ; anti Gbttnik Zemntjtity Jtittrjn u Scan! i 
Ifoetgorifuy In my Hhioil Lecture cm the “Ancient Vcoetk Art Province aitil its loflueiirt 
on the Critic Itaeft*,'" an aleitmut of "wliieti wa> jiublidunl in the ifiilnuw (lim'iiilei i Hh r 
l?95), 1 panted out the Myoeuean Uaditiou* In thi» Illyrian culture anil tin link which they 
supply between the decor*tive nvuiem of jwehbtUirii) Orewse mal that of “late Celtic " art, 

«' WiutmeL Htfth. Amsun, III, p, II, f% 23, front a barrow at Gloat nac. 
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cmmfcennarkcd with linear signs imd accompanied by inscriptions in the mine 
Mjceiwan script They me in several wtaes followed by a balance (TaXarroi'i 
and cyphers apparently indicating their value in Mycena^an gold talents. The 
oE a large balance were also found at EukoiuL 1 
These parallels ore the more interesting in tlsdr lidariun to si piece of 
Egyptian evidence. On the vet ills ot the Itekhinnm tomb nt Thebe®* already 
referred to ns belonging in Tbothmaft Ill's time, the Kelts nud People of the 
IhIkiuIs. who in other ways sire so intimately associated with the Myceo&aue* are 
seen bearing ingots of prutitoly Urn mine form, marked with the copper sign. On 
another contemporary tomb an ingot of this shape is being curried to the meliing- 
|xit ol nn Egyptian foundry. 

The appeamnee uu the Enkumi ingot of n duttacter of the Cypriote syllabary 
dim not stand alone. Dr + Murray remarks that H " on a certain number ot vases 
Cypriote letters have Ijeeu found. These letters were painted by the potters 
before the vases weio tired/' This observation is of extraordinary interest, but 
perhaps owing to the fact that the writer hilnftdf believed the Mycemean vases in 
question to date from ulxml 700 B.C., the imfwrtimce of the phenomenon is m little 
appreciated time it has not been thought mommy to reproduce the letters thus 
preserved. The use of character identical with those of the Inter Cypriote 
syllabary among the Mjvffisem population of the island is, however, corroborated 
by another discovery, hitherto equally ignored. In a typical Mycememi tomb on the 
Tekke site, near Lanmka, excavated m 1808 by Air, H. I! Walters, wins found a gold 
ring engraved with characters (Fig, 18) which in the British Museum inventory are 
set down a a imitations of Egy ptian hieroglyphs. The dnmmtera 
arc (route teed between two decorative scrolls and are four in 
number. The sign below answers te the Egyptian liiikh or 
w life symbol/' which recurs, pertiape m s religious symbol* on 
a gold ring from EukotuL Farms of the nukli are also of 
frequent occiirreuce, often associated with divinities* on con- 
temporary « HUtite 1 h-uU, It further appears that some varieties of the Cypriote 
character m resemble this Egyptian sign, 3 which also recurs, probably with a 
syllabic value* among the linear forms of the Mycenaean script found m the Stake* 
Of K [Jl^jHOS- 



iKJ, l 3 u—igsuwEU 
ntso; skkvui. 


Thb unkli sign* which on the signet ring stands ajnrt from ilm others, may be 
therefore cither a symbol or a letter, Of the other three signs, however* Q is 
identical with the Cypriote /c and y with iul is possibly a form of a — kv+ 
None of thebe forms are Egyptian. 

A frogmen l of at clay pifBut was discovered at Eukomi with inscriptions in 
the ordinary Cypriote script painted on it in ml* It was found outride tho 


1 Emmvthm* in Cfpntt, p IT, fig. Zt 

1 tii* fotmi of iku ^gn irtm Oolgoi in Kdlitfn trii|« tttiairifrifltcht ifi™, w. I). 
■ in Cyprus \\ 3 . Fi^. ± 
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dr&not of o tomb, and there is therefore no evidence its to its date. Its interpretation 

presents great ditfifittlUes* 

Still mare euigiuiitie, however, are the signs ewgmved on three day holla 1 
(Fig. 14. Nos. 705. 760, 70S), which, though not found actually iu n tomb, Iav in 
such proximity to it its probably to date from the same early pertotL Lb. Murrey 
compares the signs on one of them with the con veil lionuUsed [lidogrupliit; nr 
hieroglyphic script of Crete, but at most there is only analogy between the two. 
We may perhaps trace the degradation of an imimnTs head in the first sign 
of N r a 7<iit, or a human |p(ilm in I ho fifth sign. A few simple forms approach 
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those of the Cypriote syllabary. <■■</■, the pa, tti,!». and ta. The newly discovered 
linear script of Xiwssos also presents about the same lumber of resemblances, 
and we see in Nos. 765 and 766 vortical lines introduced with the apparent 
purpose of dividing words as on the Cretan tablets. In the present state of our 
knowledge of the scripts of the Mycsenuwm Age it is unsafe to go beyond these 
general comparisons. 

The time is jswt when the evidence of tlia existence of the Cypriote 
syllabary in Mycemtuii limes can excite surprise. The cloy archives of the 
Palace of Knossus conclusively show that ill the jEgeau world there existed at 
least ns early as the fifteenth century itc, « highly developed form of linear script 
containing a series of forms practically identical with those in nee down to a much 
litter date by the Greek* of Cyprus. 

Jiullicieiii evidence has already* been given of the general contemporaneity of 
the Mytfliuean remains ui hukimii and other Cypriote sites with the ,1-geafi relics 
foumt io Egyptian deposits at Tcll-el-Aiwmtn, Gnroh, and elsewhere, and belonging 
to the latter part of the Eighteenth and the Iwginning of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 
Jlut over and above these Egyptian comparisons a very valuable indication of 
the curly date of these Cypiv-Mycemeaii tomb-groups is .supplied by n negative 
phenomenon of great stgnifloanco. Iron Imre is either altogetlier absent or only 
sjiarselv employed almost ns a precious metal. “Not only, writes Dr. Murray, 
" is iron scarce, but wherever it does occur it is associated with murks of tesimet, 
sndi as being mounted with au ivory bundle or knob " (p. 25). Bronze implements 
w ere otherwise universally in use at the date of these sepultures. Such tentative 
ns,, of the new metal m is found is characteristic of tlm first beginning* of the 
transitional period that precedes the true Iron Age. The incipient use of iren for 


* p. iV* Fijpfc &£+ 60 . 
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ornamental purposes haft boon noted anioug the Inter remains ut Mycciioe itself, 

3n ihe shaft-grave?? of the Akmp«db iron is altogether absent, while, on the other 
Imixl, in the grave*of the lower town, marked by the first appearance ul Lhe fibula, 
a few iron tin get-rings necunsj, 

bet between these latest Myten.eati di-jnjsits in Greece* itself ami Lhe earliest 
monuments of archaic classical art that go hack to about TOO n.c. dmrc intervenes 
n pure Early Iron Age of some centuries’ ilnniimn, characterised by die various 
uf OwHwttofciil art It b the same in Cyprus itself. In the tomb* of the 
so-called M t ypro-i'Jiwiuelfin" period. which cover! the interval in the island 
Wwcott the predominant^ of Myceuteuu culture and ttm begimuDjga uf classical 
lil t, the use of iron for cutting purposes has become general. This period, which, 
according to lir. Ohnefafech Richter, extends from Lhe twelfth to the seventh 
ceuLitry IU"., shows o geometrical style in some respects parallel tn that seen in Lhe 
Wpylun cemetery und diieivlieni in contemporary Hilhia, A upflcial product 
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-f Ibis Cypriote Iran Age it a form of word (Fig. which Is simply a 
traiidabon into the new metal of n hmiiico form longing to the close of 
the Myceiiicmt pniod* in Grew*. Tin- ty F i« 0 f northern importation and 
foreign to true Mycamiran tradition. The gnat interest, indeed, of this class of 
swank w that though in their earliest form tlwiuaeK-et slmiglit^idci, they wore 
i \m forartmnera of a tttfttprend European race of bronze swords with Luif-sUpfed 
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blades* which nmy be traced from Hmigary to Scandinavia on one aide* 1 * * 4 ntid on 
the oLlier through Gaul to the British Islands 1 The fact- that the Cypriote! iron 
form belongs to the earlier stmigUtr-fiTOsJ tyjie itself argues it coxiah tumble 
antiquity, which is enhanced bv the Mycemvim associations in which Its immediate 
piutotype in bronze is found. 

That the general use of iron was diffused in Cyprus at a very early date ia an 
almost inevitable inference from the close relations in which the island stood to 
the neighbouring Syrian coasts* which were in all probability the earliest centra 
of Iron-working* Vessels of iron. ^>me of thorn with silver handles* seem to have 
been already imported into %ypt hum Syria and Canaan hs early as Thothtuift Ills 
time (r, 1503-1449 ac + )* and the Kuteimu who owned PuNumuK, so famous in 
sifter times for its tempered stoeh brought Lo thifj ,P hamuli n tribute of tmwrought 
iron and anna and chariots of the same metal. The invading Israelites, tm we learn 
fiom the tiooks of Joshua and Judges, found lg their cost that the use of M chariots 
t>r irun ” was already general among their (kmianite fi^s. In Nor them Syria the 
exceptionally early use of iron in war is also well anthentieotcil The Assyrian 
King TiglathpUezcr (TBkbt-Pa1-Asai l L who iimidml the North Syrian region of 
C-yEimagenc (KQimJifik) in 1130 nx m . T with hiflbazeti-w heeled l liurEi it^, carried off 
from that and the adjoining non u tries vast, spoils of Iron ns w i ll os bronzed 

Them is every reason far supposing that iu < ’ypni« the loginning of the Iron 
Age did not lag Itehiud that of the neigh flouring mainland regiuns. Yet the great 
hulk of the Mycmman tombs of Cyprus belong to the pure lktimsi! Agiquml in only" 
u firw eases is there evidence of tliat incipient acquaintance with iron in which 
it is regarded almost as 41 a precious metal M lii vit:v, of this concordant 
Eircha-ohigic-al evidence, it scema iniposribb In bring down the blest id these 
Cypro-Myctoteau interments beyond at ujohL the twelfth century iu‘. But eh 
ardor to satisfy the views put forward hi the British Museum publication liefure us 
it would Ini neeessiiry to suppose that the Bronze Ago of Cyprofit so far from 
reaching its term somewhat earlier Ll jieii that uf Greece and Italy, omie down live 
ten turret later, to the date, namely* of the Fnin^nb vase and Lo the balers of the 
period uf fully developed dussical art. It is mrperiluum lo paint out Lluil 
eunelusioiia such as thb are incompatible with the best ascertained orttlueal^pvl 
data m to the gradual sneeession of distinct phases of civil na tion in the East 

1 caeca Uudwt, AHides iurf.l(hr lironzt fra i P j*. I 4 &. 

t See J. Kv^iits jt pio’ffrtf Ilrvmt Impttwrttfi of Q rtuf ifrfVcnn T p. £73 

1 Mr. J. L, Myre* narauku (Cut. u/ typrui Jfutrttw^ p- Zt} r “ The vt-ry early app0fcnuie« 
of fruu and ins great frequency At fliL» tiiur am- a me&mm uf the irjierwn^e of tVprui 
wills the Esyriaa emat, Um only area in which irun-wotktu^H may -nAjitcltd to lar ntr-lbr, 
Cyprus bo* untwidemblie hunsdeN uf srou urti of ftiir quality T and ihtrv is evnhmt^ lien tlit v wena 
dbeovered aiul work^l eih hood jw the knowledge of the metal aitenEled^ 

* Birdit In WzlIdxwoaV (1878 HliUonX voL ii f p £51; Pienvi T />wr. 

Efjypt&f^ p 104 i 1% JJt-verk, Jfttmpt* a'Jsrh/ul&w d i p ij ; 

W. Mjh MhlJer, dn’fa euicJ A + uropi p pp. 158* 151, 

4 J. UetUUJt, A unde* dr* rou ifAwym, pp* 3G K 37. Ct J> Moigaiq £** 
dart i fJnjKrto? pje SOO, £01. 
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Mediterranean baaim The long con Luries of the iron-using Geometrical Period 
alike in Cyprus mid in Greece proper are either loft out of account or a Mycensan 
]> ronite Age is interposed between them and classical time*. It in impossible 
to conclude w iU.ouL an espresso nl regret that views so subversive of the hxed 
points of antiquarian science should receive encouragement from a quarter wind., 
on more purely classical ground, we have nil boon accustomed to regard as 
authoritative. 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF THIS STOKE CT.UUS OF BRITISH NB' 

GUI SEA. 

Br Alfred C HaDDOLT, Si IX, I .US . tTnivereity Lecturer in Ethnology, 

Cambridge, 

[Wim Vlatta XIX to XXIn. 3 

PdiuhO my recent short visit tn British New Oniiiwi I have had the opportunity 
„f ^ng a connirlcrablc number of stone elubfl, The Moil D. Briftmtiw. of Vm 
Moresby, kindly gave me fin- ijMiMg to Iris collection, which is probably mmvajled 
niimhg private collect ions in completeness, und ii lots, further, the iimsliiiuilte 
advantage of nearly every speohnen baiog marked with u precise ami accurate locality. 
Such fcebg the case, I have not hesitated to tase this tentative deification of the 
stone dote of British Now Guinea on the specimens in Mr. isMhmtine's cnHwtion; 
bat T liave not absolutely confined my studies to that opilev Lion, and I hove Minded 
to n few type® which are not— or were not—there represented. 

The figures which illustrate thia paper are sketches Iroin photographs, taken 
after l left Tort Moresby by Mr. B. W. Bismell, of specimens from Mr. Bollantine’s 

collection. 

In offering this d ossification to my ethnographical colleagues I do not pretend 
to have exhumated the Subject, as that would entail n prolonged study of specimens 
in Australian and KurepMiu museums; hut I shall feel satisfied if l have assisted 
museum curators to a hotter comprehension of the form® of club® ami of their 
distribution in British Now Guinea. 

At tlis present day, a classification is not considered perfectly satisfactory 
unless it is at the same time phylogenetic, I cannot profess to satisfy this 
demand; all that I can do is to suggest that a few divergent secies can lie 
established, each of which emerges by easy gradations from a generalised group of 
11 natural stones.” The following diagram explains my meaning i— 

Ovoid 

Ball 

\ t Flat, notched 

Km<^ Disc 

Natural Stone or Artificial Oval. 

Knobbed Pickaxe 

Star. 
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The onhsr in which thi^o series are dMicriljod is > f Huh 1 ecus K£r(ii cnee, hut on 
i lir» whole, I .bat adopted lie-Knw appeara ka inO to Ik’: as convenient us mvy other, and 
it will he observed Eltai ii deals with the simpler forms first* 

1 N A Til UAL STONK CLUBS, or CLUBS WITH A SLIGHT AMOUNT GF 
WORKING. 

It. RING CLUBS. 

I. TTnUungsd; 2, Flanged. 

IU. BALL CLUBS 

!. Unflanged; 2. FKan^ciL 

IV. OVOID CLUBS. 

t. Shoi 'i mul ltui?k ; 2, T/uig find tapering i 3L CyliDtlrieat j -3, BurFel-duiped: 
5, With an equatorial sire]ling. 

V. DISC CLUBS. 

I. Oval . A. Think; 0, Thin ; - VartniiH Rhapr*; A. Oblopg; B. Triangular ; 
C, Diamond;; H Lnk*1->i } 3, Circular; A. Bic-£mves t thiek ; fk Biconvex, 

1 hbJj : it Kl^toiR'i Ikb : D. FLl tie nod, tliln, and fluagL'd ; 111. Undulating- 

VL FLAT CLUBS WITH NOTCHED EDGE& 

l« With a ttfigto mw pf notches no ftottgft; & Wjib two row^ i yf notch**; A* 
t'nlSjingtKl ; H r Flanged* 

VII. KNOBBED CLUBS. 

Ah Unttmigrri ! t,..I .1 .-. t rUshn. I. Natural hl*vne rlnlw, nr clnhfl with a srtmU 
am i h ml cif w«n hi ng r t- KimhLi'1 ring chit*; u- i *ne raw of Ik noli*; A h 
Tin I- ’A-. ilf kn ilM, 3, KnnhlN'd Ip.-i.I 1 «lulhH wilti tour ruwa M kardw; 
If. Mml- ot Ws aphcrjjd ; |i. Oral ; 4, lApjrSiwd oval knobbed cLiIm. a. 
K"iir ri-iWfl iif knolrti It. Fir I? row- of Ituoba : c- row.n nf krinlw ; rf. 
Seven mw$ iif knoh^j <l Eitfht rows nf knolM, 5. Human-1 l£eu 1 knobbed 
•lab; & Ovoid knobbed etubfl; ft Knob* vli^ponerl vertically; £i> Knol^ 
disposed obliquely ; c, Barrel shaped. 

Ik Ehtnged LimUlir d duk L Onf: row of knobs; 2. Two mwH nf knolkn: 3, 
Tint* rows of kiml*; 4 Four rown of 5 + Five iwa of feuql^ 

Cl Wooden knobbed elul*. 

VIIL PICKAXE CLUBS, 

I. Pickaxe elute willi two points } ± Pickaxe elute with four points; A. 
Unflanged ; Ik FLngeil; 3. Ctittsplex pickaxe clubs. 

IX. STAB CLUBS. 

A. Unilung&d. 

R FhuigrtL L Four rttjnsj 2. Six rays; 3. Sevum mya j 4. Eight mjs; fi. Ten 
rayiL 

C Complfli flangeiL 

I would like? tv* take this *ipportunify of acknawledging my bidettedum to 
3fr. Hilkntinc for much kindness and fur giving tm r-utiftiilcrubk information 
TWpjintijig the cluha of lirfctiHb Xnw Guinea, and alio to my colloaguo Mr. A. 
W ilk in for helping 11m in tlw mousy ring of the dubs. 

Hm number or h tier in brackets which follows tha reference to the figure 
refers to the numlier of Che specimen in the IMIantin# collection. All ihc 
meaMiremepts are given in iniUimcirts. At the end of ilie desori|>iiou of each dub 
l iiftvo given the measurements of the atone heml 

llte ltoman numbers in brackets afuir the loealities refer to the tliatiict^ I 
luive adopted; each dijitriet is defined in the ^Notes on the Geogmplik-aL 
Difitribution Stone Club* In Britbli New Omnea 1 ^ at end of tMapctper* 
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7 here can 1 ie little doubt tint primitive man early burnt to employ stones for 
oftensive as well as for imliiatri^l par poses, Tn most inland places in ft state of 

oatim: stones . rarely to be found except in river licds, and there they are usually 

murul-af. Occasionally, river pebbles are found with a natural perforation through 
tliem ; sudj a stum only rcfjiiires t.. liave a stick thrust through the hole to he 
converted into n stone club. J do not remember to have seen a Papuan atone dub 
with a hood entirely ready-made by nature, but f liave seen several clubs the beads 
of which were water-worn stones through, which a hole had teen artificially IjoraL 
Amongst a number of rude dubs from the Papuan Gulf in Use Ballnntino 
collection I have selected one or two for special description. 

h HATUEAL STONE < U BS, Oil CLUBS WITH A SLIGHT 
AMOUNT OJf WOEKING. 

In Fig. 1 (A) wu ljave an illustration >-f a roughly onadrrmgtdur (jnartJt stone 
Willi rounded angles, The somewhat flattened surfaces of tilts and the following 
specimen appear to me to be nature! and not artificial It is artificial!}- perforated 
by a hirgu hole. The tbiu handle is 890 nun. long mid tapers Tirfnw and ends 
bluntly. Toaripi (" Motumotu ”) (If). (Length 80, breadth 70, bright 50,) 

Wry similar in shape to tin* former Is a white, gritty atone dull, fig. 2 (R), 
wlia h bus become blackened. There are ten fine redial Ikes scored on the upper 
surface. The straight, rough handle is Q00 mm, lung and has a rounded end. 
Sire (II). I. Length 70, breadth 70, height SO.) 

A light (nitty stano club, big. 3 (C), has a somewhat elongated re inform 
contour and is jointed with pink and white pigment, The perforation is the only 
aigu of workmanship in the atone. The rude, straight handle is 770 mm. long, and 
a strip of bark cloth is wrapped Itfctween the stone aritl the handle, W5m«7(l1l 
(Length 128. breadth 90, height 45.) 

Another stone, Fig 4 (I>), has an irregular and undulating renifonu ctmtoar, 

I think this j» ulso an entirely natural stone, the surface of which hes been ruddled. 
There is n small, deep, natural depression in Hiis slouo. Ten irregular, artificial, 
verticjil grooves have been filled in with lima The short (fiGO uim.) thin handle 
lm a uniform thickness Wound (II). (length 90. breadth 05, height 45,) 

An irregular, tint toned, oval elnb(E) has Iwcn roughly ground down, hut several 
flaws have 1«on left cm the under surface; the sides have t! 1(J ir edges somewhat 
fl-pirired. There are eleven nicks at one end ami fourteen at the other. The short 
(uGQ m) straight handle has a little rough cane plaiting at the atone. Siro 
(11). (Length 115, breadth 75, height 32.) 

II. 11ING CLUBS. 

I employ the term " ring clubs " for those which have more or 1m circular or 
oval stones; these are generally small in sine, and as the perforation is usually 
huge, they have a ring-like appearance. Some of tlicao appear to be natural stones, 
or they may be slightly or unmistakably worked 
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1- Ux FLANGED ItlNG Or,LI HE. 

An oval, apparently naturally rounded pebble, with a worn surface (4), has 
had -t largo hole l"U>‘r] tlnwigfi il. The handle (ftS5 mm.) is straight mid ciuls 
abruptly ; the trtsnne iu jammed oD f aud there is it simple bond pattern incised round 
ilic handle a diori tlMfinee below the stone. Opau (lit |Length To, breadth Gil, 
height 46.) 

Odo example, Fig. 6 (F) r of a dark igneous rock may wall be a natural stone, 
hot it hni probably been rciiglily ground down, Looked at from aMve, it is roughly 
triangular in contour, with well-rounded angles. The short (730 Mliy) thick 
bundle taper* slightly atiwdi end, and has a bJmil end. There is some course cane 
plaiting Mow Llu> stone. Womai < il i ( Length ST, breadth M, height SO.) 

An tmdonbteilly worked oval . lull, Fig. G <G),is biconvex in section. am! it has. 
a slight Mispbami of nit edge. The thick handle is oval in section, l in fa re long, 
and terminntefi in n Mimt cm! l there is coarse cum- plaiting at the storm, and il 
is decorated with casoovary feathers Movemv < 111. i Length UP, breadth SJ8, 
height BO.) 

1 ig. 7 (Hi is a smnowIiAt similar stone, with rounded sides, Originally ii was 
a white,gritty Htmie, but Hie general surface lias been blackened. The lower portion 
of the perforation lias l.een recently enlarged, and so it is whitish. Timm are two 
deep mid wide I. rmimil notches, which have been rnddfel, and five smaller notches 
on one si lo and sis on the other. The latlcr are traversed Lv a longitudinal, 
horizoiiiu! groove. All the lateral notches h In oy the light colour of the alone except 
two tern dual notches, which are reddened. The thick handle tapers at each end, 
and the grip terminates with three raised rings; it is 720 moL in length. 
Lfrurtint (11), (Length U8, breadth 75, height 50.) 

2 . FL.occjtD Eom Cuntfl. 

There i» iu the Aiiatwliflu Museum, Sydney, a ring club with a small Hange, 
Fig. $; it is painted with transverse white lines, and may have come from the 
1’apnnil Gulf, 

III. BALL CLUBS. 

1. Hall Clubs without a Flange. 

1 allocate to this group those club* which have been artificially rounded, so ns 
to produce a more or k'fs spherical balL Most Imijuentlj* the stone is more oraiige - 
shaped 11 mu spherical, to termed late forms may Is- *eeu between tills group utid 
the “ ring clubs.'' 

flic diameter of the majority of these club;' b greater than the height, and 
they are generally approximately circular in Imrizoutul section, but softie are 
distinctly oval. \ eiy rarely the diameter ami the height are approximately equal, 
and as rare ut it to Uriel one iu which the din motor is less than the length. Club* 
of this kind pave the way u? the next group Frequently the wtuiiea are simply 
jammed on to the handles. 
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J ig. t(l)w a boll dub in which the diameter is considerably mater than 

T he 'f , J,JU “ e is *™S <lv345 mm.), crooked. of uniform thickness. and 

Jr* ® pl1 *' ; 18 •«» planing at the stone. Hogere IV| (Diameter 

o ; » x i fJ, height 06 .) 

A grey and white mottled stone, % 10 (2). hat l«n carefnllv shaped, it * 
«l.ghtly Uicamcal mther than spheric The tong ( W nun.) handle t»pL below 

to a &[ m )L point, and there is plaited cane tlt the upper end, Vdori (IVY 
(Diameter 8ft, height 67.) 

Tim stone of fig. 11 <:t) Im Iteeu jammed on to a rude handle (762 mm > 
wind, ends bluntly .it the grip. Sivifci (Hi (Diameter 70, height 52.) 

A . lull. Fig, I- (o), 'vineIt looks ns U ii won intended to be spherical iahnttcd 
on to a very long (1,390 mot) thick handle, which ends abruptly, Then* is fine 
eane plait,ng above and Mow the stone, which expand* m n saucer-shaper I 
manner close to the stone, Vafare | 1 V). (Diiuaetcr 70, height 62.) 

A club m which the height of the stone is greater than the diameter is seen 
m Fig. 13 ( 6 ); It is a grey stone with lighter inclusions. The very lorn; thin 

(U 00 min.) handle ends Mow in a cone, Iariteri (IV) (Diameter 75 
height 62.) 1 K , f 

Ihere is in the Cambridge Museum* broken 1 , iconics l stone wit h mi equatoriul 
flat hand, la nun. brond. M«r. Torres Straits (I), t Diameter 105, height 67.) 


2 . Func.ko Hall Cluiw. 

Tliere k a well marked variety of the - I all chib " in wind, a small flange is 
present. The three examples in the Balhmtine col lection come from Hogere. Ifavere. 

mid lovi—that is, from the district between the Astrolabe It mine and the Main 
Range, 

A typioal flanged ball club, Kg. 14 <7% U a rough stone in which the diameter 
exceeds the height It is mounted on a rude handle (100 mm. long. Hogere (IV) 
(Diameter 85, diameter at flange 52, height 65.) 


IV. OVOID CLUBS. 

The cl,lbs of this group vary so much in form, but wit bin comparatively small 
limit* i. that it i* difficult to tttbdMde them In the great majority of specimens 
the sut ure convex. Thaw clnlis vary by insensible gradations from short and 
lh.de to long and tapering. This kind of dub has been called the emu's egg 
. Ink in a few clubs with nearly at might sides the ends may lie abruptly squarS 
or they may taper m the usual manner. The ovoid dubs with well made and 
highly potato! stones apjHiar to In* ulnmat confined to the district between the 
Astrolabe Bulge and the Main Bangs; but unpolished ovoid dubs occur all 

"T 1 P “ p r 'i*? *• nr Hlver D*Alberti*. Abe Guinea, II. „ 36 

,nH erm imaag the T„ W r, ,vl„> live „ the cost toy.,,,1 tb „ 

voi, xxx (N.s. nn. 
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1. Sitort asu Thick. 

A short Hint thick form of ovoid dub with convex aides is seen in Fig, 15 (10 ) 
Tin- very long [1,680 un) mid r.M Imv thin I mu die tnpci: liobw and orals in u eonr. 
Tuburi MV). (Diftiuet&r 80, lieight IQU.) 

1. Lmttl asm Tavrihng. 

A long and UipGiilig form of ovoid club is illustrated by F% lfj (11). The 
extremely long (1.7T0 mm,) bundle teanroMe,-. tint qf I lie lust, but it is mu, eh ihk-ker, 
mid llitov is rune [dulling above it lid below the stone- Tabari (IV), (1Huiiieter 

77, height VlH.) 

S, Cyum'Kicau 

A iitfiirly ^UnigliL-stdeU type with truncated amtf. Kjg, 17 (S), is Ittted uii to a 
long (1,432 rant.) smooth bundle, which ends in « blunt cone. Korol ri (IV). 
{1 iiatoeter 71. height 94.) 

4. iJAl:l!EL-Sl[M-tIt 

Fig. 18 (It) bus a somewhat simitar funu to the lust, except UmL it fcu{iera off 
gradually ut L-iu'h end. The lung (1.491 mm.) thk-k In mite ends abruptly .mil in 
encircled by ?i IkliuI of pkutod isms ut the grip to prevent further splitting; there 
in pluiled emio above muL Mow the stone, and the <-lub is further decorated with 
a bundi of parrot feat lie-rs, Tuburi (IV) (lbanieter 66, height 1(16.) 

5. With as K^oatiiihal Swri.usu. 

The iSallaiuiiie cu I led ion hu* two n[»yeiiueim of ovoid dnl« with u central or 
equatorial swelling, which come from Tuburi an d Si atari (fiavere) respectively. 

An example. Fig. 19 ! til), of this well marked type is mutinied wit bout cone* 
work, on a rough handle 820 tom long. Tuburi (IV), (I >iuniet<r 71. height 92.) 

A very nun club. Fig. 29 (Li). Ivlong* essentially t« ihe barrel typo (t>„ 
Fig, 22), bm it has iiu oldiipte, ccnlmi. bam 1-1 ike ^Welling MIL which there nre four 
llattiah surfaces, The perforation is wider than in the last, It is jammed ou to u 
lung {1,110 mm) dernier handle that taper* below, but does not end in a point 
It is im open ipieatioit whether this a distinct type tit club, or merely a broken uud 
regroand specimen of another group. Midari (IV). (Diametot **4, height 74 ) 

V. 01SC ru'lis, 

All staged can lie found in this group from slightly worked chilis of stem* 
Which may be irregularly oldong, oval, or circular in contour, to the finely 
polished, thin, flattened. flanged circular discs, 

1. <>VAl, Ihffe OUTtS. 

A. Thick 

A thick, distinctly biconvex, oval club with n blunt edge. Fig. 21 (u8V, has one 
end broader tliuu the otia-r. The l tide bundle is UStt mm long, and luiaeano plaiting 
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»W ™,I l*. fc *»i it tcmiiimtes i„ . .Ml L « tw , Obadl (KaUdil 

(Iil> (Length JOS, breadth 77, height 31 .) 

A IMAM* thick- dub, 22 (MX Is Atttwl A»od bduw; one enil » 

1, “ "*"• . . . ‘-I*. Tbu is Jior. , 1IIIL bu~ 

“ Kni “ T.' r 'f: , 11 “ '■* » 1«AI ••! « simple inufed pattern amt ha. 

(length \2S t broadtk D2, height 24.) 7 

ih Ll " tlattish 

. ;* * h * u '*** h ls ^ «^e and Merit. TIus short (600 m ) 

ruds “ k< lj!,s fl thickness, and there is hark doif, and coarse hUhnl 

“ no Jtt *** etoue K ™ ia (n> (Length 127 . brendtli 81 . height >! i 

A finrfjr worked tto«, Flf 3»:{60X W mm eU d tfl[m ^ ^ 

' l " a ° 11L ' rtL t ‘ titsm the other; the edge is fairly bWj>. The handle 

g** 6 J"’ llUl .ji fe T - 1: ° ,um ^ TI «=* r«*'igl* ..«oe I-kiting above and 

-dow Lite atone. \\ prom (TI). (length 185.1»rea<|tit 104, height ;iti ) 

A Mm stone, Fig. 24 (U), withottt a handle fasa very irregular d libido T 
cooiou, and a aharp edge. Orokuh, i II> (L^gth 204 , breadth height $ 5 .) 

a TAt«. 

t , "Vt BaU ? iint5a ^ ^<^^1 «** 

h ~\ Wltl ' iilllir l’ < sd e ea - lhe handle j s s&l i„ m , f oa g It taper* n 

*•■• «<••"»(» (i-»a 228, iMtii 

Ati uilenslinij.lisr, Fig. 20 <l!3>, mis oripinullj partef „ V urv much fo™, 
■tec. as ,,,, « sale Uw, Is il,« wmh. „l u» urigiual rental l,„fe « hM , ^ 

7 * T ,’*•*'*• 11 <** '“I}’ '«*» iMM too ui, irregular).* ,a-.l 

.hsr bn <1 Inn t«».l gtOTOl arreal, an boU. ,qrf,„, «, „ t „ fornt a ttnuiaad ,J„i„ 

7 th *1* l " ,c,W T"‘« t- »1»H (Ml, „„n. mile la.,,,Us alacl, 

aU m.'I, eu.l 1 Im .. 1 ,„H. n lyjanaar,I <a, l„ llK,l,„ H ,lh Kanum( 11L , | A .„„ t |, 

121, breadth 88, height 11.) ' t * u ‘ 

2. Jjish Clubs of Vauious 8haj*k^. 

Thb aisiata mm+rn Is, «bU (a tl» lutarw, l„u at p*«u it 
lbinli> Itoressury to make n distinct gnraji of every vagary of form. 

A. Ohkitfj, 

More distinctly oblorig iu ooutour is a small dub. Fig. 27 (64) with m„nHo t 
caim Hie aidesnm almost squared, and the ends Imve «l,un, edges The hand! 

77* " nd ' ,,lls “ *W"*p*» W»»; il » 990 l4 i J J™** 

£11 ^ “* W ~ ll “ <«> (bengU, rn. tastdth 82, 

Jl. Uk Haiti, tke culler Li,„ i s „ dub (85), .hkb, » (ar os I u,„ 

SUUHIUI, lhe atom dire bU. basic , *„«*. (, M | i 

ass, sbdk II |,» a Slur,, edge Ml, euj, Tl,e,e * , l onB , 1,557 a,,,,., sl< „“ 
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Iiaudle. w liit'h tajitrs ill each end. It is poiu ted Sudow, and there is plaited canowork 
abine and below th, a atone, Yftilala til) (Length 280 , breadth 125 , height 27 .) 

B. ItuinffttlnT. 

IIm- I tail ei i i it tir collection contains two examples of this rare type. A small 
example, Fig. 2 k (66), is almost an equilateral tnangle with rounded angles, li is 
Mill [iIho-c and below. Tin* rude bundle (Tin tom) issquared tietow, Karanm ([It 
(Length of sides 13(1,125,125.) 

A larger specimen, Kg, 25 is almost a right-angled triangle, but ti, 0 
contoor ss irregular. It is plano-convex on mu: side mid has sharp edges. The 

pnlmwoofl handle is probably not Original Owjroli) (IIJl (Length nf sides 220. 
170. ISO,) 

Diamond. 


1 here is in the Australian Museum, Sydney, it dwjnorid-sWptd atone head 
(ft-Jibi). which, from the dinnicteristiV puiutuig of tis surface, may come front 
the Gulf district; it Ueatano about 160x130 turn, in its greatest. ,iinim_*tc*rs. 

Lh LtdvUtL 

This is a ran* form of dub, in which the flat atone has the form of a mom or 
"* conventional liaart^that is, with curved sides, one end pointed, ami 

Ui- her ootdiiid nr emarginate, thus resembling the < humeteristh ^i! of a 

” **** ran0L - ai » * «Nd» of one that came from the Gulf 


y. CmcuLiUt Disc Olbbs. 

A, Htcfrfiitx* Thick. 

Tta. i. « 4Mi «tt dob of Mim, Ota, wild, k , , 

hut was not represented in the Bafkntme collection. 

Kg. .32 is a well.worked stone. The handle (706) is of thick mtati the ends 
arc cut sqay, Hil grip is decorated with simple incised patterns, them is a Btrirm 

' Of. tAsa PL XXII, Kg. I. Vant Island, Torres Straits <11, ^diameter, 102 ; 
tliickiiGSS, iftji, 

B, J}\rvHi*x f Thin. 

I’ll., mm tap,cut [jp, i, „ brawn disc with « slurp nW TW dpi. 
" "* *“*>«*« "itl.i,, curt*, tails » t„ si2t . 

t! . t,T„ ^ "' r . . . .. 'a ** 1 ««-** ta at 

Tbs luiinllr (S;,U as) tap™, I*, ud lamtata in n rom. RaI ow th * sl0 „ e . 
some plaited rao „ wdl „ sums -nip. „f **, JalT „ nuJ ta|f , 

. ttra* of bnuian ta Tb. bn.is snrnwsstai l,j. „ bu.wl, „( „.., 1 |,,,, “ jj 

sod low, Sunils pips,*, fln&i (IV| , !>!„„, elct l4J aj—, 

.n Com. tata (Dtairpni St; f alr “ *" " f 
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J specimen (diameter 101, thickness l«j; handle (1,003) tapers to a Hunt 
•jud, polygonal cuue plaiting above Urn stone, bunch of purmt* feather*. This 
dub, though bought on the coast, cmne from inland.—Tupuselei. 

fi flpecimeoe (diameter 135-155, thickness 15-30); all handles (S03-854) 
taper below, five cud in a cotie, one in a point; all have plaited cane above the 
stone ; four ore decorated with feathers, and two with strings of human hair — 
(.T&airi. 

10 &|>ucuuena (djauietor l l‘i—187, avenige thickness 15-20), few lire reajjj 
cire-ulnr; all the handles (GK7-!)fj2), taper below, and fifteen terminate in a cone nnd 
.mo in a point; all have emm plaiting above the stone; seven have feathers and live 
human hair.—Hbgere. 

12 specimens (diameter 1M-17S, thickness 15-20); many are irregular trad 
almost oval in contour, Handles (TlU-1,200), some taper gently to the stone, but 
all taper to the cud; llixet; have pointed ends id the grip, several have conical 
ends, and a few 1 have tin ends variously carved; all have more or less cane at 
tiio stone end, hut only one lias feathers. The handles overage a considerable 
length.—Eahji. 

"specimens (diameter 12S-16H, thickness 17-18); handles (666-922) end in 
a cone, one with polygonal plaited cane above the stone, and one with feathers.— 
Fuvero- 

15 siKJcuneos (average diameter 115-150); handles range from $45-865; 
most of Lheiu end in a cone,—Ik-hind the Astrolabe Eange, 

I MatUnal, Th in . 

A distinct type of disc dull is one in which the disc b very much flattened 
above and below, Fig. 84 fW), ami tint edge is sliarp. There is n 'block palmwood 
liandle (815 nun.), which has a blunt point Mow. There is plaited cunework atilie 
atom*. iJouia (IV), (Diameter of disc 152-162. ttuckajera 11.) 

A remarkably large disc of the same typo. Fig. 85 (70), has on irregular 
contour. The thick handle (HI 7 mm.) tapem above niu[ la-low ami ends in a com-. 
Tlicre is cmiv plaiting above and Mow the stone. Ifogere UVk (Diameter of dua- 
307-330, thickness Id.) 

I *- Plalttixd, Thin, md FUmptl. 

A nut her beautiful type of dh, dub, Fig. 36 (71). is one with a flattened 
surface very similar to the last type, hut provided with a low hut distinct flange. 
The handle (770 nun.) has some incited curving Mow the grip mid cane plaiting 
on etch sale of the stone; tins plaiting is finished od'above and below by u raised 

collar. Toaripi (" Afotemoui ™) (H ). Diameter 165 * 155, average thickness 15. 
thickness fit flange 2a.) 

& Uftihtttifiwj, 

bi the ftdhmtmo collectioii in an approximately circular dub p Fjg, 37 t*~2) 
w 1 licit belongn to the thin biconvex gronp, Instead of’being flat. It is undulating "in 
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such n way that there are twa alight lateral depnsssious — -ia other words, the clnt 
is amnewhnl saildle-shLij^l; j| te a sbnrp edge, Thu voy thick handle (500 tutu.) 
ha* n raised bead below tho grip. Kukuku (KSSfaw) (II;. (Diamete* 168 * 153, 
thickness 2ft.) 

VL FUT CLUBS WITH NOTCHED EDGES. 

This is not a very satisfactory group, but it serves very well for the present 
clsuttificntoiy purpose, 

I. Clots with Sotolk Row ok Notches a\t> ko EUxus. 

A round. Hut chib, Fig. 3ft <73). with ft distinct edge is hnfred on to a very 
thick handle (800 unit,), which tapers lielow imd ends in a o-no. The disc }a 
fKiititcd in real and while with four groups of curved lines, and the notches are 
similarly coloured, KcrSmn (D), (Pimnctor 1 3iM42. thiokuess 1 i ; notches 4 mm, 
deep and :?4 in manlier A 

Ah aval, thick dull, Fig. 30 (74), is similarly coloured. Tin* handle <700 Him.) 
is thick and straight Kukuku iKciriiuiMll). (Diameter 152 x 130, thickness25 • 
notches f» Him, deep,) 

Fig. 40 (E 75) is an irregular, Rattened, oval club which has been roughly 
ground down,but several flaws have been left on the under surface; the sides have 
their edges somewhat squared. There are eleven notches at one end uml fourteen 
at the other, I he short [ 06O mm.) straight handle has a little bouts plaiting at 
the stone. Sire (11>, lLength 115, breadth 7n, thickness 32.) 

In the l lull: inline collect inn Is a flattened oval eluh, Fig. 4i (76), with eleven 
short, neatly equal, IAnut points, which art mostly set askew, owing to the 
interspaces tewed them being cut obliquely; it shows traced of red and white 
paint. The thick, tapering handle (670 trim.), omk in a blunt point Tim grip j* 
«:or&i with mmitvling lines. KStfmo l II). (Diameter H»8 x 129, thickness 37.) 

A round, Hattifih dab. Fig, 42 (T 77), may ns well ho described here. Round 
the edge are fifteen stout knobs, 4-7 mtn. in length. Owreejimiding to cadi of these, 
• 'll bath aides of the dm arc two very bm rounded knobs. This dnh may very 
well be considered ns a greatly reduced variety of the depressed knobbed group. 
The thick, traight handle (360 mm) ends in a blunt point. Sir.. (ID, ( Diameter 
id Hint 100, thickness 26.) 

2. k'UtBS with Two Rows or Notches. 

A. UtijiawjttL 

Au oval, thick club. Mg. 43 (8). without a tlongo has two rows of tveoty-eight 
no idles. Tho knobs are frnai 3 to H rum. long, Thore is u tough, crooked handle 
8H) mm. long. Knratua tin (Dim no ter 100 x 35, thickness 40.) 

A flattened, ovid club,-Fig. 44 (78), tel a distinct Hange. There ore fourteen 
nruad. very irregular teetk Thu Ion* (1,421 im) thick handle te a blunt point 
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ut each end. Ealm {IV). t Diameter lf>8 x 128. thickneiS Si); diameter of flange 3ft; 
thlcknewt of f1nng9 5ft.) Thora am* Kovoml examples of this typo in tho ooUmtiou. 

VII, KNOBBED 1'irBSi. 

The knobbed rluBs constitute a Imge and 'Xiiupiicflted group, for the sake of 
convenience I hnv<- classified ihnui as fallows, but I wmdd ugaiu warn the reader 
that this arrangement nf manufactured objects into gwuji is very largely empirical, 
mid examples tiui readily 1«’ found which ii t* difficult to place within a riyidlv 
defined doss. 


A, F>fi h \k*;kii KsottBEh Cura*. 

1. Natural Stoke t’r.m on Cun* with a ftcut. Amockt or Workixct. 

In the fkiUantuVB r-ellwrion are several <-lnl« from the Papuan Gulf which 
are cither natural atones or arc stone* which have been ground to n variable extent, 
these [hwc liecu incised In a greater or Jr*re depth. When the wares mte shallow 
they produce o chtHpiered a-nrfnee, as in Fig, 43; in Fig. 4(3 they are deeper; hut it 
is.Hilly when they have a considerable depth and Iona V-atiapm 1 grooves lhai lh<i 
d,iibpossesses a knobbed appearance, as in Fig, 4?. The lost clubs pave the wav \<> 
the typical unhanged knobbed dub. We have here a distinct aeries which tins on 
to the 1 * natural-stone J ' dubs, but 1 do not assert that this represents the artntil 
evolution of this group of uluta. It may very well lie that the dubs which are 
Indore me as 1 write are as it wens degraded future and merely indicate the laziness 
or indifference of the makers. 

The first of this series. Fig. 45 (lb is u soft,gritty, light grey rock, somewhat 
ovoid in form, which lias pivdwldy W« slightly ground down. It lina haeit incised 
with ten to eleven irregular, inidu luting, h orison til lines and stlmnl thirty still more 
irregular, radiating linos. Soule of the graves an- filial in with pink or white paint, 
The mugh,crookcfl handle is 730 mm. long. Wfnnni (IIJi (Length 93, breadth 50, 
la light 40 .) 

Another fixampln i K) is made of the Mine 11 n v k. 11 is quadrangular in form, with 
rounded angles, Poselbly it is a natural stone very ellghily worked. The incised lines 
are similar to thnre of the lust club, In it the horizontal Hue* are strnig liter. There 
nro ft x 80 squares. There are night, vertical pink bands, the incisions in The 
interspaces losing whitened, Tic stout handle re 1 metre lit length end tapers at 
each cud, There is com re c.mc plaiting above mid below the stone. WSmni (11). 
(Din motor 67 x 70* height -41,.* 

An irregularly rmimled club, Fig, -hi (Li, lure (.fits appearance of being a natural 
(•tone thaL has been partially ground Hut on the upper and lower surfaces Die 
incisions are deepen than in t he previous dults, They are 4 x 20 in nimdter. The 
vertical lines are painted light net! or white The rude handle (820 mm.) ends 
bluntly below. There is coarse 1 cane plaiting i*low the stone Kunimn (11), 
(Diameter 85-92, height 47.) 
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Fig. 47 (J) is an oval gpey atone, thicker tit one owl than the other. A deep 
groove is cut round the upper am! lower ends of tins perforation. The upper one 
runna an incipient flange the other grooves tin; cut deep, the vertical being the 
widest and deepest Thug distinct knobs are formed, their number being ox TO. 
Tile smooth, at might handle i 700 mm) tapers infcriorly and has a bead below the 
grip. The plaited cade work on each side of the stone is finished oft’ above end below 
by a raised be ml, Wound (II). (iJimuetei 75 x 88, height 40 and 50.) 

An oval atone. Fig. 48 {41), has been curved so as to produce typical sqnaxe or 
oblong knobs, which are irregular in size. Tile re une right in the vertical and 
nineteen in tin? horizontal reins. The longish (1,984 mm.) handle tapers very 
slightly at caioli end and ends bluntly. Vnilala f II), (Diameter 72 x 76, height 47.1 

2 . KjiguiiED Unto Ctfus. 

All the following dubs have knobs which are distinctly roumlcil or prominent 
truncated rectangular pyramids, and differ markedly in diameter from the 
foregoing. 

u. On* rtne of knob-:. 

A sumII ring-like dub, Fig. 49 lias thirteen low,elongated knobs, which 
extend across the edge of iho stone. The thick, rude handle (780 rnni. long) ends 
abruptly. The stone is simply jammed on to the handle, Womai (II). (Height . 
- *S, ■ I in meter HO. ) 

A club. Fig. 50 (39), of still ruder workmanship Ims twelve low rounded knobs, 
wbiiU do not extend aero** tlw edge of the stone, The incgokr handle (i»0f* imu.) 
tapeiw Mow, and the end of the grip is carved like n muall dice-box. Tin* rough 
cane plaiting by the stone is ruddled. Tin- gritty stone has also hm reddened 
above tuid Inflow the knob- and in every alternate interspace. Opau (11). (Height 
4«, diameter 09; diameter between the grooves HO.) 

A. TAiy e mas of kuulut. 

A white quarts dub. Fig, Si (401, m the lkiUiimim- collection is oval in 
horixonml contour and ho* three rows of knbU Those of the central mw me 
iniUfh tin* III mot; the othm are very low and rounded. The long handle (1.970 mm.) 
topers Mo w to a point. The stone w situated 1 1± mm. from the end. This part is 
covered with tine plaited cane and snnntoUxtod by a tuft of parrot's feathers. 
Owen Stanley Hangs. Height 45, diameter 82 x 90. height of central kn«l» 
I0--12, number of knubs 3 x ll.j 


3. Knobbed Ball Clow, 

A due old eluh. Fig. 52 (40a), has large, rounded, widely separated knobs like 
the Mi It Las every sppeamico of befog an old club, There are traces of red 
vertoil bn* Ween the knob,. The think iuurffe (789 mm.) topers above and 
Mow. On each aide of the Moire there in neat cane plaiting which ends above and 
below m a nm*d band. Tire lower end of tire handle is eU-gamlv huh he. I .,|Y with 
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two liea'b. Ojwiti (IX). (Diameter 94. diameter between the knobs 80, height 80, 
height of knobs 7. number of knobs 4 x 8.) 

Fig. 88 (42) Is a large stone dub with undjual. kge, rectangular knobs. The 
t hick, heavy, and unwieldy handle (1,428 mm,) tapers at each end. Above and below 
the stone there is cane plaiting, ami the handle ends in a point, Xeunt (Vnikhv) 
(II), (Diameter 113 x 87, height 67: height of knobs up to 5 unu,) 

These dubs may be round or oval in section. This group passes insensibly 
into the next group. 


4 DSI’ISESSKO KKOSRKD CLUBS, 
a. Four rows of fawH. 

A depressed club (with the rectangular knobs so worn down us in most 
cases to be rounded) is seen in Fig. 84 (44). Tins handle lAj/ors hoUnv to » point. 
The heed end is decorated with cassowary feather*. It is 980 mm. long. Wiiniui 
( H), (Diameter 100 x 106, height t»0; height of knobs 5-ti, mnuU<r of knobs 
4 x 14.) 

It. Fite roin of knobs. 

The three dulis which I have selected as examples of depressed clubs 
with live vertical rows of rectangular knobs constitute a short series with regard 
to Lhc prominence of the knobs, ami more particularly of the central horizontal 
row. 

The knobs of Fig. 55 (46) are of moderate sire, those of the centred horizontal 
row not faring of much linger size than those «f the contiguous rows. The handle 
is long (1,28© mm.) and heavy; it has a diameter at the upper end of 80 min. 
which inputs slightly liehnv. Kenrii (Vaihda) (11). (Diameter 87 x 95, height 52; 
height of centred hud* 5, number of knobs 5 x 18.) 

Fig. 60 (45) is a chaincieiisib Papuan 0ttH club oi this group, with prominent 
knot’s, the interspaces lie tween which are painted alternately re* I ami white. The 
very thick handle (600 nun.) ta|>crs above and liolow. The grip is roughened by 
irregular horizontal incisions. Open (LI). (Diameter 111-118, height 63; height 
of cent ml knobs 12, iiuuilH*r or knot is 5 x 11.1 

An extreme form is seen in Fig. 57 (47). The kind’s are oblong iu form, and 
those of the central horizontal rmv are extremely prominent. Tho long (1,462 win.), 
thick luimile tapers above and below. On each side of the stone is a broad baud uf 
neat cane plaiting. The handle end* in a point. Keuru (Vailak) (11). (Diameter 
131 x 125, height 63; central knobs length 36, breadth 23. height 15, number of 
knobs 5 x 8.) 

c. Sir row* of Duftt 

A less depressed type with six rows of moderate-size, oblong knoljs is seen in 
Fig. 58 (48), There are traces of red paint in the grooves. The third row of knobs 
is the largest. The handle taper* ut cadi end ; it is 930 min. long. On both sides 
of the atone Uteri' is a baud of neat cone p]idling, which at the extremity forms a 
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muted Iwind. The handle belnur the grip is neatly finished off in a wedge, alwvtj 
which is a tad. Kffriina f ITX (DUra^ee III. height 75; height of knob* 5~7. 
number of knol.* U x 12.) 

‘f. AV)v» >(,m of ibioH 

A very cluimctpristir variety of flub (41» in very depressed. Wink si ill 
|-nwervin» the peculiar features of the typo ithwt ruled bjr Fig, 57, the first ami 
iihli rows of knolva ilouc have a knob-! ike form : the others are more like ridges. 

The vertical grooves are pointed red ; the horizontal.>s are alternately red o 

w hUe. the thick handle is i.>i>Ci nun, lung end tapers below, There is neat coin? 
plaiting id wc and in,low the stone: it is finished off below la a miaed l mini. The 
handle terminates in a rounded bnoU fVj.^c* II). I)ia TOa ter j 15, (might 42 
control knob* length 3ft, breadth 15, height I5 t number of knnTw 7 x 7.) 

hg. oft illustrates u somewhat similar sjicd.i in the AusimUan Museum, 

Sydney. Numk-r of knoU 7x12, 

Itevming in the mom usual type of this group j* dub Ftg, fid (50, Tm g,>neml 
coukmr is uhuoaL hicniucal, The limg (1,180 ruin.) rude handle tapere gently below 
1 m a blunt point. K«nrit (VniklnJ (Ilk (Obtiuetn 1 1AMI3, height 71; height 
of centre ktjolis ft, number of knobs 7 x 10.) 


*■ J&tfht rmnt n/ &nt>k*. 

A depressed elul, with eight mws of km. I* it in Fig UI fall, The tkme 

is Hattoned akve smd bdtrw. There are four vertical rows ,,f knobs m the aide of 
large size, and two rows of small, flat knob on the upper uid lower surface. Some 
of Llie Lugosi knobs are mu in two vertically to make t wo knobs. TJio thick 
I mu die fSuO mm,) taper* at each end and terminates In u blunt point. Vollala 
tin. (Average diameter 110. height 50; number of ktmh* ft * 1 ^U .) 


IJ * HrMAX-tlh’An Kxoaiihi Cum*, 

An unique knobbed dub is seen in Fig. «2 (oil). Il In* a« irregulm oval 
contour with n greater vertical height nt the front earl. There are from four to ds 
v, i tu d ron-s of knob and sixteen horizontal rows. The rectangular knol» haw 
bed the,r edges worn down by age. Most d the grooves more or taw 
oi niue. At the thicker end is an irregular rude race, the nose of which is 
merely u groove. The Lack of the « head " is compel above and below. Tim 
giwvei arc coloured red and white and black, It is stated that the » face’ 1 end 

“ ^* ith Th0 rough bundle is 1325 mm. long, and end- 

* a point hfrema (IIV (Diameter 110 M &* height h, fmnt fill, behind fi:h> 


6. Chain Knoiiukh Olubb* 

_.■■? .Tr- tTO ■“**” f »™ *rn ", ‘i>« MS e»«r but 

tltila. '" M ” 1LlrmLf b*ce markings thtmW l e ]>l acm | ruiinnff tho Vtuilita! 


A. t,\ Haulm is'.—.J (if flu Stour Club* *>f Hr it ink .Veit? (luitmt. 23-' 


rr If Holm tfityiomi rnt if till i/. 

One iii the Batlntttitw collnctioii, Fig. 83 (Mb i» made of n grey, friable, gritty 
rack. It is distinctly barrel-shaped, hot one aide i* Ikittcncd. low. square knobs art 
formed by the shallow Iwisioiis. The vertical line* sir* coloured pink it white, anil 
the horizontal black, The handle (820 mm,) is very thick ami tajmrs below to a 
blunt point; it suddenly l$camG& slcmler above to trauaflx Urn stone. K&mniu 
l li), (Diameter 71-fiO, height 83, number of knobs 8—7 x If-,, 

Another ovoid form. Fig. (54 (53), with straight La is sides is tessellated with 
very numerous and very irregular squares ami oblongs, separated hy shallow 
grooves?. The handle tapers at each end, but it is thickest nearer to the lower end, 
which terminates abruptly, It is 020 mm. long, YniJaln iilV (Diameter 95, 
height 75, number of knobs 17 x 32-54.) 

ft. Knot'* (li-<qwrfi in oblique Hurt. 

There is a IcaiUifitl type of knobl»ed ovoid dull in which the low knnlx, nr* 
ultiM together and disposed hi itliliquc litni®, »w that- there an*, according to tin* 
size of the stone, rroni four to sis kimlw in a vertical scries*. The i:lul» vary in 
form from rounded to ovoid. The latter liear some resemblance to n fir-cone or 
pineapple, The handles may end in a point or in it cone. They are sometimes 
decorated with feat here. Inland from Cloudy !kvy (VI). A specimen in the 
Australian Muaetrm. Sydney, Fig. 85, illustrates this type very well. 

a. Barrrt-nkaptd. 

Specimens of this group much resemble knobbed ball clubs, but the contour 
viewed from the side is more barrel-shaped, a typical example in the Australian 
Museum, Sydney, from the Papuan tiulf is seen in Fig. flfi. 

A very huge rounded club, qitit<- Halt mini above and below, is illustrated by 
Fig. 07 (48). The quadrangular knobs arc of moderate ewe, hut fairly prominent. 
They arc disposed in from Ifjnr in five vertical rows. The heavy, thick kindle 
tapers at each end; it is l,4(H) mm. long. Kcnrn (Vidlaln) ill), (Diameter 
122 x 128, din meter between knobs 108. height 80; height of knobs about 7, 
iitnubev of knol* 4—5 x 18,) 

Ik FLAXGEI K.VOBriCT' ChtFfiS. 

The Hanged knobbed clubs form iv well-defined group. The 1 lunge is 
sometimes a very prominent feature in tire cjnb. or it tuny be but a narruw atrip 
above and Iwlow the land of knoie. Asa rale t he lower ibmge has n slightly 
greater diameter than the upper. The knobs are disposed in a central nr equa¬ 
torial liand They are usually fairly uniform in size and position; typically tssch is 
pyramidal in form, rising from :i square or oblong base and terminating in a blunt 
apex. The knobs are evidently formed from large hnmd-shaped atone by the 
cutting out of diicp vertical and horizon ml V-shaped grooves. Ol these the vertical 
are generally the widest and deeped ; thus it results that Lhe knolis usually have 


2:1G A. t\ HaMOX ,—A Cla&Ajin itiaii (hr St mi* Chlm 0 / Brithh Nmu Gwit&t* 


tli® Jippeftnui^ of being dtspuactl in vertical im The veufcftl perforation 1* 
utmaUy very wide* 

The term " pipafrppl®* is often applied tu tins kind of club hv residents in 
Britfoh Sew Knthca; na l tuusider the iiuim* inappropriate I have discarded it, 


L rr>uj q/ jbk&s. 

[ have seen ft thiigfrd olub with a single row of fuitr very promuieui rounded 
kuobsv h might hy some tje regarded m h *bar olnb with iuiir short mys. 

Fig. 68 (54) of the Bui bo lino collection is n dub with a large Ibnge 

rcjiuid ibe twiddle or® iViur disua. Thu two Impest are at the cuds; that ou one 

.side is aujftJ! P and that oil tho otlier h Intermediate in si£t% It i$ possible that 

thif? is :l pickaxe or star club which Inis I.hmch hn_*kou and fiubaCHjUently ground 
down. Hi® Li 1 in, rough luimtle (IjOt) 11110 *) tapets taluw and ends in a knob, 
Kiiia (inbud from Hngerc) (IV> (Diameter x yU: height of Ikugc 70 r 
iiiaiiieter of Hange 48.1 


!i fine* af kvwb*. 

ThLs h not a large duss. huL I have selected four examples which illustrate 
various points. 

A largo, tine example. Fig. GO (27), with Jaige, vertically olfloog kuolis and 
deep flanges tuuy 1* taken ns a Ihir typa. Tbs handle is short £670 mmO.stouiand 
"* ^MsMly greater diameter tewntdfc the centre The head end has a plaited cane 
lashing; tin bundle end terminate- bluntly. Ydfiut (Melceo District) (iff)- 
(Height. 94, height of hand nf kriol-a 44. diameter 87 ; diameter of upper (huge 53, 
diameter of lower flange 70, diameter of centre 06; height uf knobs 10, number of 
knobs 2 x 13.) 

( lub Fig. 70 ^28) tins large, jat-miuent knobs, w hich are sqoarkh in section. 
Hie bund of knobs is net nbli.pudy with regard m the long asw of the club. hi 
Hits and the full,.wing 1 -hih, which also tomes from Agi, the boruponud V-sImp*! 
groove i* distinctly the deeper, Cttutn&iy U, the usual rule. The handle in fairly 
long {1,120 min ) and tapeir- .slightlyat each mil. There is fine cant plaiting nbovo 
tlie Btoue. The handle ends bluntly. Agi (Main itange) (IV f (Height SO? width 
■»f Umdef knot* 43. diameter 102, diameter of flange 46, diameter ,.f cmitre 70; 
height of knobs 15, number nf knobs 2 * 11.) 

Another club, Fig. 71 (£0). has iinmerouB email knobs, It har a long bsiudk 
OA40 ium.). which tep,-i> ted.w, but has* blunt und. The plaited cane sheaths aW 
and bdow the stout me predmd into saucer-like expamdona, w hich respectively 
embrace the upper find the lower Hangs*. This arrangement is, so far :is I am 
uvaic, peculiar to dttf* coming from the Ag^Vureni, ami allied tribes who inhabit 
the region about the gap in the Main Ikug,- Wow Mount Bellamy; it is also 
foimd ou the Upper Mumbite Hiver (YU) on the other side of the divide. 

y i tl ' **> diameter 60, diaim-te? of Hange 44-16, dhuneter „f centre 

62; height ,,f knobs 9. number i>r knobs 2 x 16.) 

A third club, l ig. ,2 i,-‘U>, is nf an oblong oval in homcnlal coutem. There 






A. C. Hajjoox .—A tm&tjkaHim of tht Stow CtnUSW Quint#* -‘M 

nre four luwbsut each end mul four on each side, the former being much the amt 
prominent. The handle is Tuotleratcly long (870 mm.), thiek. and not straight. Them 
is a rather sudden constriction for the grip, which has a blunt cud. It is provided 
above and Ileluw the stone with o ursel)' plaited cane bands. Agi (IV), (Height 57, 
length IDT. breadth fid: height of hugest knot* 20, number of knobs 2 x K) 

I have in ray possession a club of ibis group with smaJt flanges and twslve 
Iciiobii in each series, which I obtained in Torres Straits in 1888: the handle h 
short and thick, 

3. Th ?w ivie# of jtnoiw. 

A typical esampk, Fig. 7M (31) of this class has large teeth, which are not, 
however, quite uniform in size. The short [710 nmi.) thick handle ta]>ore slightly 
from the atone, hut it has a blunt end. Thera is a little cane plaiting abeve. 
ArnOamo (Mokeo iPatriot) (111)- (Height U0, diameter «I , diameter of centre 53; 
height of knobs 15, number of knobs 3 x 8.) 

Club rig. 74 (32) bus deep flanges amt widely separated prominent knobs, the 
interspaces bei ween which have been painted rod. The polished handle is 1 m 
long and taj^re Inflow, hut does not end in a point; :;70 mm. from the head end is a 
liaod of four rows of punctures. Buidana (Kaiunli) (III). (Height 11)5, diameter 
85, diameter of flange "0, diameter of centre 54; height of knots 15-20. number of 
kntflsi 3 x f>.) 

One eiiimple <3ltj b dinmeterifled by kilo!- of moderate size and very 
deep flanges. The rough, irregular handle is 1,110 mm. long; it is of fairly uniform 
thickness, mul ran In abruptly. The hue cant plaiting liua the typical expansion 
utjove an. I below the stone, and it is decot a ted with cassowary feathers, Agi (IV). 

\ Height 07, breadtli of lauid of knobs 40, diameter 7fl. diameter of flange 42—15, 
ilfametra of centra 53 ; height of kind.* IU, tunnki of knobs .! x 12i 

4. Fan r rate* of kuabs* 

A mBgnifioont example (34) of this type occur* in tin* Balkntine collection. 
The knobs arc id large size, raid the flanges lire well marked. The stout, straight, 
polished handle is l m. in length, mid il tapers very gently from the atone, hut inis 
a blunt end, Thera is a cane lashing above and below tlio stone; the latter is 
jammed tight by several wooden and btue wedges. Tlnue is a string sling f<n 
■tarrying it. Ehoaflll). ( Height 128, width of 1 mild of knobs 82, diameter 103, 
diameter of upper flange 31, diameter of lower flange 57, diameter of centre 54—74; 
height of knolis 15, number of knobs 4 x 10.) 

A specimen in my own collection. Fig. 75. 1ms irregular knobs of moderate 
size, the flange is very small (4—5 m) 'Hie polislied handle is 825 mm. long :md 
ends in a tapering blunt print: there is a little cane plaiting above and below the 
stone, anil several wedges arc inserted in th>* head end Mokeo (III) (Height 82, 
breadth of band at 1 knotis 70 , diameter 76, diameter of flange 4flt height r.f knobs 
S-13. number of knobs 4 x 12.) 


m A HAni,oy -^ J of the Stone Cl«h of British. 2T m dvin*n. 

H. Five >vw of hmh. 

, , V t itl tiw xM<*kiw, Ti«. 7il (33), la* Eve vertical row, 

" k,io ,, I ha duck hariilEo (070 mm.) lapewImu, tlie rtua©andends glow fc a fclmifc 

_ i sturdy,it. Wue k be«wus. a-LioU g^s-a Inveltal appeal to l]„- ,tonc. 
UK ilium U-I 1 M) (111) m, width Itf hand of knot* 100, diumatei- OH 
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kintljti atom 4, imu.Ut, „f 1^^^ * ly _j ; ntl ^ ]t t,r 

I Ji P 1 r let,e<l <JliJ l lfi it, tjpp© of n distinct variety \tidd) j* 
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VIII. PICKAXE CLUBS. 


The dubs erf this group fai.1 naturally into two divisions—those with two 
points iiihl I hose wit!) foui 1 . 

1 . Pickaxe Clubs with Two Poctm 

What looks like « primitive kiml of “pickaxe club ” occurs in the Ballantiue 
culled ton, Fig. 8$ (X). It is an oval stone which uppeara to be largely a natural 
stone. It is so mewl mi fattened above, The broader cud is worked into a si null 
projecting bluut point; this etui is also of less thickness than tho other. It i* 

I mi 11 ted with pink imtl white bands. The handle (910 nun.) is very rough. 
WViiuiii (II). (Diameter 145 x 75, thickness 37.) 

A more typical pickaxe club, Fig, 84 (• I), is fattened above and 1#dow ami 
painted with rod lines. The handle (980 nun.) ends in u blunt j*oint, and bark 
doth is wouiiil round it above and Mow the stone, Womal (II). (Diameter 
1ST x 63, Li lick ness 5-5,) 

One variety in the collection, Fig. So (14), hua uuc aide straight, while the 
other is convex, The end? are fattened mid sharp-edged, hut they luive evidently 
been le worked, as the atone has there fits 1 1 surface*. The coarse, stout handle 
(S3 it mm.) slightly tapers above only. Kfrenm (11). (Diameter 203 x 04. 
thickness 40.) 

2. PlCKJLVK I ’U'IIS W ITH Foub PorSTfl, 

«. UnjhwjvL 

Fig. 83 (18). without a llange. measures 140 nm in length and 77 min. in 
breadth. Ktuohi (IV). 

b. Fbmrjtit. 

A very small sja'chiii ii in the IJaJlutitiue eollection, Fig. 37 (15), Inis two 
short main points, the laterals I dug very short. There is a hi nail lluugi*. Tin* 
handle (till* min.) has cane plaiting atave the atone. It tapers below nml wnIs in a 
coiia Korohi (llugcro) (IV), Length 102, breadth 58, height SG.) 

Tliu mora usual type is Hanged unci has two long points and two very short 
laterals. Uno example, Fig. SS (17), bus the points squarish in section. Tlie 
handle is tong (1,030 turn.) tuid is provided with fine polygonal eiuievnuk n lung 
way above and Mow the stone; it tapers uljure and below, mu I there are thus* 
beads below the grip. A string handle is ubo present. Vadiri (Kogere) (IV ). 
(length 271, breadth 90, height 59.) 

A variety. Fig, 89 ( 18 ), with moderately long term limb and somewhat shorter 
laterals approaches ill*! “star dub” in form. It has ji very deep flange. The 
smooth bundle (930 rmuj tapera above and Mow to a point. There is polygonal 
cuncwork above tlm stone Vttdiri [IV). (Length 197, breadth 140, height 84.) 

3, Complex I'kjkaxe Ci.fbs. 

Two-pointed pickaxe dnlis ara occasionally found with two small rays or 
knobs on each side. 





A, C* HAPDn>.—J Clu&'fijKXition of tht .Sfo/ic Club nf Ifntiftfi jVchj Quittm. 

rx. htau cum 

s® fai JL<( «»T ttJpluMW goes there are two dames of star eh 1 1 is—those with 
lit id those without ii Amigo. 


A. fj; flasgf.fi Sr Ait Ci.ctia. 

Tb«sw; *'In i*a are cimimteristte of the Fly River district, and I have seen 
examples with four to ten points. [ believe forms with a small flange algo ,-Kwnr 
iu i liis district. As uo Fly River clulas are prestit! in the 1 idlantiue collection, I 
must leave them nut id cnnsidenuion for the present. Steweml specimen! an? figured 
by D‘Albertis (A™- Odim, Jl, p. -SO). two of which nre copied in Fig* 90, It I; the 
former is quite typical, tiie letter is mure specialised, ami from the engraving looks 
ftp if fl very rudimentary ffonge was present. 

Fowr Twn id id« in Mur (Mdrtay Minds, Torres Stmts) which were 

formerly need in the sacred Main ceremonies have four long bluntly pointed 
lu section each my is biconvex. At Yam island, one of the Western Group, I 
■ibtaimsi the head of a large four-rayed club, made of granite, which was alia, used 
iii ib" aiicicnt ceivniouiev. but in this unique specimen the aqp wore convex ateivc 
mid RligfatI!y concave 1*W in section. The same holds good for the stone as a whole, 

so that it rests upon its four points in one position and upon its centre in tho 
olher. Fig. 92, 


It Flakguo Stau Ctumc 

Tim typical flanged star clubs ore on the whole very Bumkr to one another 
The chi' j f variation consists in the number ami size of the ravs or points of ,h t . 
star. There usually is a well-marked flange, and the rava are generally b roui | 
their 1*» and flattened al »vo and Wow. Uke tho "pickaxe elute," the* ore 
iisinillv carefully math and well polished. This type U very characteristic of the 
Itigo district; but it la also funly (feuutum in the interior of the Contra! district 
I think the mys are liable to lie convex on their upper mid lower surfaces in the 
foulf und Mekeo districts. 


** ^ar rwy>, 

A WM Ms Kg. 93 (t9>, wirt. .Lort, .tout ™v s m J * lictp fc—, t , 

- ""fwl i ,pw... tlia liiiel r.f AgL TIis tiM.lb (1.100 min.) tape,, gntfoafc 

Winn. It,™ „ tarty J.l»i«d WM „„ , illc 0 , thl , Wne . tlli , „ ; 

ir:* T: !■“*■ »• a » h *-«- ««—««. J&Z 

i. y\x secilk Agi (I VV (Diameter 113, height 67A 

2. Six my#. 

Au example, Fig. 04 (20). of this common type has long, broad flat ravs 

® °?® t (1 ' 265 U1U, ’ ;i ““ Above the stone is some tin* j^vmim.l 

h ' * llUBCh ° f ***** ^there; below it are Jf n'Lo 

Urn. rt . ninng of Wo lulir, -rt 315 m . Wo „ „ lt fc , ^ rf “ 


A 1 . HAfiltriV,—, J f (if f)f ?I fltofff Cilth.-', uf iisit< *}t .Vflf Ouiiifit. 241 

mill white polygonal p tailing amt .*01110 string Dubs (IV). (.Length 172 . 
breadth 163, height 64.) 

Another specimen, Fig, fla ( 21 ), has short, 1iro.nl, lint ray 9 , one lateral being 

luiM-lt shorter than ... The long (1.270 nun.) handle lias pfeltM eaiio 

alwv amt Below the atonp, ami ends in a cone, Wasnai (IV), (Length 121. 
breadth 1 02, 1 might 59, j 

3. /feral rays. 

In the LilliantEm* mllmion la aim* of this kind with modoratclv broad mvs 
iiifl a largo Itonge, it came from Wont At, in (ho Gulf Distric! (II). 

4 , Eiijbi mips. 

'fit is appears to tat u common form of star club. Fig. 96 (22) Is hafted 011 a 

handle t.335 ium.>, which has cone plaiting, which expand* hi a snuoer-like 
maimer above and below the stone: it is pointed Mow. M (TV). (Dinmctei 
123, height 52.) 

j. Ten 

A ten •rayed duh, Fig, 97 (33), is somewhat run*. Dediiri ( IY\ 

U COMPLEX Fi.Ay.iED BTAII CLUBS, 

A beautiful type of compte: star elith has fovir main rays, and in each angle 
are two small rays, which lie in a plane above and below that of the main rays. 

In 1 he Cambridge Museum in a very fine specimen, Fig. 93 , uf this type. The 
long handle (121 ft) tapers helow; there i* a deep (@tf) hnpd of fine, oblique. 
8-iibbed plaiting above the stone, and them arc some turns of human hair mid 
string below the stone. Probably I total district (IV> (Total diametm or large 
rays 233, 233, total diameters of amaU rays 103^-307, height, including the dwn 
ilange, S9.) 

Fig, 90 (25) is a broken example of this type. 

In the ItaUantiue collection is a dub, Fig. 100 (20), with nu oblong com our. 
which has four large points corresponding to the angles of an oblong. At one end 
ami atone side there is xi small intermediate my : on the other side there tire two 
small, blunt points not qnite in the same plane ifi Llie angle of the larger two, but 
i here is nothing in the angle or the other simL The stone is greenish, with lighter 
ineluHiom 7 he long (1,5 SiS mm.) handle tapers la'low a nd ends in a small knob, 

I ha hciid end is covered with coarse cane plaiting of a somewhat unusual pattern. 
Inari (lingers) (IV). (Diameter UG x 37. height 4<h> 

XnTRft OX THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STONE t T.tTBS 

IX BRITISH NEW GUINEA, 

Sir William Macgmgor states:" The stone club is stowed m the bow-and- 
urrow country [from the Dutch boundary to the AngaUinga, Hcheo District}, 
hut it is not common among same of the must trit.es, where stone h 
Vot. xxx(sa rnj, 
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already of rIto thickness .for it discs stone dub,, smooth an both sides, and 

ellipsoid in outline; it was now Indiig U>ml fur ih» i n v ci*ptioii of the handle. Eudi 
Hide wan already pierced half an inch deep* the little pit lining about an inch and 
n half wide at the surfaet- and htjieriug In a |iomt at lhe deepest party Evident! v 
il waa lieiitg Irired by a hard atone with sharp angles, in the same wax m the 
natives bora large holes on thick slabs of shell with splinters of qiuirtx on I hum 
and elsewhere/* (Appendix IX jjl O r Ann. Jtr t *. Brit JW-hj {hunw> from lat July. 
IM95j to 30 th Juno, 18!hi. BriftUano, 1897.) 

In the following Annual Report (1st July, liHHi, to JOth June, 1H97. 
Bristow, li&Mk Appendix C, p. 4 ) Sir "William writes: — 1 Here, for Use first time, 

I had an opportunity of seeing how natives make the hole I bar receives the handle 
in a stone dak Same time ago E found one they wi n* in the act of (Hiring, lmt. 
they had taken away the borer. Tltat same specimen, with the Ijon&r, is now iit 
my pwefiamrn They select a number uf small atones of the h!^+; and shape of a 
rille bullet. They chip a hole through the atone dub by light blows from the point 
of the small Edom* it ia surprising what progress tan lie made in boring the hole 
by this very simple contrivance/* 

About twenty odd mites up the Mambara River, Commandant Itntterwoilh 
1 m i light, what he took to be two stone did* ; “ but on dose inspection,” ho says, <J ] 
found them to be uiatlo of pottery, which w T o\ilsl prove that the natives am very 
-■uiluiJ rflgilea 1 " (p. 10, Jjuo ifrp. Brit iftne tiriftkiinv 1S97>. li 

■ 1 1 m\*t not follow liecaiisa a atone dub is imitated m pottery that there is any 
Intention to deceive, It is a pity thal Captain Butterworth did not stal-o the kind 
of dull I hut waft copied. 

It h pretty evident that the clubs are made in the interior. Suitable stone k 
rarely found near tin* coaftt, and fcomr T a I least, of Elm cua&i, people are pram really 
little more than pare Miermen* The next question is, Bn the men of a given 
ilktricf miiniihietun' h particular Mild of stone dub p nr do they make any kind 
indif¥brentJy J 

I am nut aide to give final answers to these questions; but by du^jfyixig n 
largo ouLluction, such ns Mr. Rnlkii tim/s, who 1ms over J(KI duh^ owe finds that it 
m poseible to map out areas of distribution for many types of dubs, ami W6 may 
presume that these dubs were manufactured in t tillin' or le*8 p that district whence 
they were obtained Disc-shaped dubs are obtained pretty well from all over 
British New Guinea, and tunici 1 we may coiidurie that these an v made everywhere ; 
but even mnong^t these there art^ certain ty]K h ^ tiiat appear to Itave a restricted 
distribution. 

f regret that my limited knowledge docs not allow nm to descriha the 
lithological dkametem of the stones employeL Some mten. sLing facts w ill doubtless 
Iwr dieiual when thefts are Ktudiod by an es^rt. 

The workmausldji of the dub Eft also an important factor, os i# nloo the 
diiinuter of the handle. I have descriUnl the handles of the dabs faiilv 
thoroughly. A handle often forms an important due to a dub of doubtful locality, 

i: 2 
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jmtttikd that the handle U original. It is necessary to emphasise the last statement, 
ns I am sorry to e&v that tn iuv own knowledge 9 lone heads from nm- district iiflve 
lieen fitted with handle? by nativeB of an entirely dhltireut district, smd m 
<mti sequence all chilis with handles that are evidently newly made must in future 
he regarded with suspicion. Of course it is perfectly legitimate for a collector in 
got native? to haft old stone beads that Itaveheon procured from that particular 
district, for in every care the handles of stone cluln? must be much newer than the 
stone head, mid probably most of them liave had many bundle? in Lhe coarse ■ it 
their existence. The chief points (o notice in a hamllc are the length, the 
i*hameter of the cane platting at the hem! end, and the manner in which lho end nf 
ilie grip is finished oft'. 

I find that some hali n dozen areas of distribution of stone dubs can he 
demarcated with u fair degree of fortitude. These I take in geographic < mb t 
proceeding from west to cast. 


1 . Tun Wmtrux 1 iistiuct. 


This district indhdes the Fly Iiiver Valley and iIm- mainland of British Suw 
Guinea faring Tories Straits. The latter is known as t feudal or Dmli which may 
be taken u? the country lying: betwetu tin; Mai Knofsi and Fly Rtvenrs. i cannot 
assign any eastern limit to the district. 

Flat or biconvex disc chibs are very ronmren. They nip often somewhat 
irregular in outline, but arc apparently meant to be ckculur. 1‘nflangnd star clubs 
are afeo characteristic. Sometimes t hey ore of rmlier rude workmanship: nt here ore 
well made, w ith a poll-hod surface. The number of jays varies from four to el»nl a 
dozen; tlm bitter variety rather merges into the class of dine-shaped f lubs with 
notched edges, examples of which also *#mf in this district. i>vntd clubs Imvc 
liium id4aitied from the Fly River, 

The handles arc iifliially thick, often of stout mtan t and nithn art cut off 
Mmv tJic grip or taper Mow to more or less -if a blunt point. A string loop 
in generally present. 

1 believe that most of the dul« from Torres Straits were imported from ttm 
Fly Rivet District mul J feudal; at all events, they are bo similar that limy must lx* 
reganlwl as belonging to the same district I have collected flat and* biconvex 
w ooden disc club* in IWrec Straits, and a small iintlonged seven-rayed wooden star j 
t’JnU The weapons of the Torres Straits islanders will, however, Le dealt with < J 
a sulisequcnt occasion. M 

I l«v« no information, at prereut, respecting die stone eJuIn from Omnia 
westwatils to Netherlands New (Inines. 1 

. **«T* a!lDll! ' 1 lmv Ihj maAc t0 lhl - «&• 1111,1 stone elnl* "enlk-cted N M 

1* AlU-itN m a villageabmi 350 tuiW up,fc* Fly River. They are surmounted J 
Ik -1 orated ornamental rial* wnndafttDj caned in hanl stone. 1 The artists wire 


rf^ “ , rt, * rf » 9fa6 * 7 "-I>h mddw 
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i mu to these objects were proliably the most worterw in atone of whom we 

lusve ;inv record iu thisiiuarter uf the globe: indeed I do not recall am y dune work 
ul its kind iu any part of the world or at any period* 

It. The Gilv Djsmix 

I mmnut at present dctonvuKie the westerly limit of this district. Xu specimen 
of stone dub that I Imve studied comes from further west than Orukohx The 
easterly limit extends to atxmL Uape H^sessim The following is a list of villages 
piweediiig in the srnue ditwlmu;—Muipttn. Otufeol#, Vuikhi. Kcum, KErfma, 
holobudu, Bim f Wound, Kamimi, Uni rum. Mnvqave, Tuuripi (“ MoUiniutu Lese T 
Jokea* Kama (Woikiipu or Oiabu). 

Very cluitaetflristic uf ibid ilutricl are dule made uf natural atones or uf 
stones which have ljeen slight ly w orked. These may be plain I Figs, \-ii, b* 6) or 
notched (Figs, 4. 7), ls i Ire seoiutl by shallow (Fig, fl)or deep (Figs. 11. S) grooves in 
a rectangular imumer. The latter pass into the iinllungod ktmhlted dubs (Figs. 

6 b-74), which ini; e-pudly duirm toiistir of the district, Dhsu dul* an- common : 
t hey ,ire often of lunge and usually oval fti contour. The edgea tuny I " simply 
uetdietl (Figs, 4G,17). i>r the indentations maybe m deep aa to leave prominent 
knobs (Figs. 40, 5Uj. The hitter dubs might alnu^t lie classed m star dub.^ 
There arc also mfccmediite grade* kivveen Hat dubs with simple notched edgetf 
to characteristic dqitvaacd nntkinged knobbed dub*; for example, Iho notches 
may be far apart (about nine in number) and each may k continued aa a 
converging radial groove along each face of the disc, okt? eadi melius may k> 
^eored by two or three rouemitrie grooves. 

Hither to the natural stouts dubs (Figs. 1-4), the uulIuDged knobbed clubs* 
(Ftgn* 60-76), the triangular (Figs. 3U* 40). ivctungulm, and other pccitlLirlY shaped 
disc dubs ( Figs. S3-ytf>, and the large two-pointed pickaxe dubs (Figa. 1 2-14) 
have K*oii ubkviiied only from this d is trier FJuUetied bill dnb» (Fig. 18) arc nut 
rare. A few utij nibbed ovuid dnto have kill Collected in this district. All 
ilanged clubs me m\w ' A few Hanged alar and kuubtod dubs have been ubUriued « 
Uni the Hanged disc elulrd (Fig. 44) am only fuund htw* The same applies li* the 
wooden knobbed dubs (Figs, 28410). 

The heads are often made of a gritty nurk p wj that they lmve a w»iiiup|H±dmiic* 
and do nut take a j^isto h to partly this circumstance that gives the Gulf dubs 
mil U a rude appeajauce. But indepcndeulJy ur this, the workmanship o» the whole 
is not careful m in other disttichs and very often it extremely rough. 
Many of tlse atuncs arc painteil witli nsd ami white pigment (Figs, o, 4 t 7-1! , 4G P 
IT, 75). The ted may be it dull ml wlire h but (Tuquently ii a distinct and 
pretty pink which looks m if il had some white mixed with iL The pink 
pigment appear lo be luo^t frequently employed about ffomai, Karaiua, and 
KerOiuu. 

The Iiaudles ore usually very rude mid often crooked. It looto as if tliese 
people l>estowod less cure tlidr clubs tkm In oilier diatricu? uucl regarded 
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I Ik i n allm.i>!. solely fivm the polntqfview of utility. Tire handles am generally 
-Itm t ami very thick; fnsiuenily they taper at With ends. A toriain number ,.f 
rlnbsi have very long handles; probably these alia mater 1st 1 ■jihus bush tribe. The 
"loim is suiuetumu siuiply thrust, on lo tire handle t Figs. I, H, IK, 0!, 71.;); l„ lT 
tonally [litre some coarse cane platting which Hervei to fi\ [lie alone, In n few 
IuaK5 (I 1 'ir'- "■ 4. 14) ltart cloth is used fur this purpono. Sometimes the cane 
l liiiting W neatly executed. mid in a few did* it is tinislred off by a misod hand 
h - s - 44 - A# Occasionally (Fig*. h, bK) tin; hood of the club ia decorated with 
.•us^wtttjr tatlhei*. Tire grip end is rarely wpuwd ; tmire fivijin-ntly it is roughly 
-■hi]il»‘.l tn n blunt point; sometimes; it topers gradually to a sharp point 1 hnim - 
U-ustif of this district is the curving «>f the end .,f the grip ifiL- one or more k-ank 




a/ 
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A few I lave cliamcierWtk simple Gulf irnttWm iudaed in ,1 hand a sJlufl 
distance Inflow the head (1%. 32) or below tin- grip. 

J1 I. The Mekeo Djstjio.t, 

in auipluyipg tli« deaignatioQ of the Mckm District, I include the .Ini,... 

Mviem ,d tire Anyobunga (“St Joseph River") and the immediately adjacent 
' '"'ll"’’ niM * ^l^'j'dly to the fimiili. [‘crhujnj the Mins of the Att» (tlmi W il,, 
hahadi emint ry) 11ml of the Vanupa should also be included. 

The dmiwleriatic stone dub of this district is the Hanged knobbed dnb 

<Vte tilths (Fig, 3) > aTO very mi*. 

The Inn,dies am usually -if toMfetote Ui.Jlh, The cane plaiting u finer amt 

™Z*. f? thftl ” f «* tiM often there » a sLring W Usually the 

grip emU ui blunt point, J 

IV. The t 'oritAL Djstjhct. 

Hu- 'lialnitiMludos tb> 1,1,550 ,|j-jii„i g o ..f 

•wlamilittlcBiiIl Ll.e lull lrjl«s IJ„.i livi. Imvtooii tiro ,UUokbc u ,„| u„. 

' Amgc. Hit fnHiOTOB ia ,1 bn „| lll0 llflra uplJ vill.j.,., . .. 

^ «*■*. (“Scww-X loriuri, tbvoro 

^■^t ™^^'*****. ,ovi - ** «“*»• mi 

^ f“ l “ l " re "" '“si'O- imuw nv.,,.1 
■ ^ v TLjm fe' rot tp ap]>tars to lie confined to Hie nt 1 

*. . *« “ «i» ami u.d n, C2 
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Disc diihg (Fig& 41 — 13 ) are cimiiuon; Usdl dubs (Figs* 16 - 17 ) less eo + Chaiuc- 
LerisLle i>r 1 . 111 - interior of this district me 11 Hanged lir-eone dubsT Flanged 
knotibed date (Fij^ 53 -“^) wcur near thu Main Range, and flanged star clubs 
I Figs, 83 - 87 ) ate not common. Four-pointed pickaxe dubs (Figs. 79 - 82 ) aro found 
I Lure. 

The ovoid or “ " clubs mv mounted on very long bundles, buL the 

disi: clubs have short handles. Thu rune plaiting improve^ us a rule, the nearer 
lIil- Main Range is approached. in the regi m about Agh Wiimai,Eoh& P the plaiting 
expand* in a saucer-like mum ter lo embmee the stone above and below (Fig& G4 P 
fib). This Jjcculskidly is nuL met with suutli uf Vafuiu. It occurs; again on the other 
side uf the Main HaugQ on the Mumbare ltiver. The head end of the clubs fa 
Kmietiuma decorated with feathery, gonemlly those uf patrols (Figs. 41, (S3 P 83. Si 
87. 88), This is more fh^uoiit amoiig Lhu tribes nearer ttj the coast, uud less so 
towards Lire Main Range. 

lit the majority uf dnhs the grip ends in a longer or shorter cone* 


V; llJiJO UtSTWCTi 

The fertile drainage system nf the Vunigela (Kemp*Weldi River) include* 
the Itigo administrative district. 

The chaiseierLst[c clubs iff this dUiricL nre the various forms oF the flange l 
sut group. These dub* are beautifully made and well polished. Four-pointed 
pickaxe clubs ubu occur here. Discs are also common* 

The clubs art* well mounted, ami the handles generally terminate below in 
blunt points. 


VI* l-umtsr Hay Dibtwuv 

Tliis district is inhabited by Ike Dcdde, etc. 

Flanged star and knobbed dufo are found here, but they ate said mnmllv Lu tn$ 
iif smaller size than in the foregoing dkttiebv I believe that the ovoid chibs with 
etesdy set low kw>m disposed In oh!ji|ue lines, so that there are from four to eight 
in a vertical directum, " Ht-l-uhc club" nccor in ibis district* Flattened Hanged 
diil>* with a double notched edge aiT also characteristic. 

The clubs are well mounted, the cant plaiting L*+ line, and Llic clubs aro often 
decorated with feathers. 


VI | L Noutu-East DlSTBlCf, 

I Iso few stiUus dull tluit I have tfeen fruiu Kluuusl Koine, a ml other 
loculi Lies on the imith-east coast of Britittli New ti umoa do not appear tu differ in 
uiiy esseiiiij.1 point front those obtained from the Mamkiie River. A ariffideat 
number specimens have been obtained from the latter region Lo warrant the 
following general account: —- 

Apparently the most common atone dub is the dunged knobbed foim 
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Usually dip llangc is deep. The majority appear to have three kuok in tin' vortical 
wiics ami from ten to fourteen in the hori/.>>ntul series. There is no diHeitw 
between lliwse cl ul > bends nnJ those from Ik Mela^ District. Ovoid knoll .cd 
(■title of the “ Sreon 1 * variety, I Xwli&ve, also occur. l‘erhnj*> the moot coiummi 
lyjMS of disc hi the thin tlatn-ucd form: tie Bmtged flattened dUc in also found, 
I hong 1 1 rarely. 

Tin* characteristic future of the Mantbeiv dab is to lie found in tie handle. 
I lii* average length of ten handles token fit random is 1,180 nun., the extreme* 
k-ing 877 nun. to 1,690 nun. The stone is fixed some distant* from the end of the 
kindle, and Line apace, which average# a1<mt 75 iiiiu, f is covered with tine cam* 
plaiting. There is ft similar, usually broader, plaited kind Tdinv the atone, the 
average length of which w at least 85 nun., a ml them is generally an additional 
■ •inding of fliimet, etc. The plaiting may expnud above and Mow iho atone into a 
nip, which (its over the ends of Use i!waged knobbed clubs, u> previously demerit hnI 
in clubs on the other side of the Main Hsingo near the Gap. kdow Mount Bdlntny. 
rile five end id the handle is usually dccomied with u hunch of white or cohered 
pmols’ fcjiihcis. Similar featlwra are often fastened to the inferior border of the 
lower bind of plaiting, Nor infrequently the fur of the emeus is employed in 
decorating the clubs. OcgattOtmlly thefts is a car rod band with a rig/ag design 
U*° loW4?r pWtiiifr TIib grip usually ends off in a long pointed com*, above 
which there may Iks a bead and u Further decora turn uf feather*. 


A. ( ■ HaIiTiON.— A tJtn*xi$tnlinrt fifth' Stmt’ Oft'h- tf Bnlitdi $nc L'tf* 



Ikmfytim of J'luti* A 7 X XX, XX f. 

1. > T otnml Hluug tfliilw, or clubs with n, flight amount of irking, i. i. 3* -I (I : n lf > 

It. lliu" ilul*. 

1. Uiilla ii^il: 5, 7 (Gull), G <LYriini|> 

^ Hon^l: 8 {Gulf?, I 

til. IblUlafe. 

J. Uii8ang«d: ii (Gulf),#, io r 13 (Central j. 

2. Fhuigeil : 14 {toutml;. 

IV, OvoidfluUfc 

1, Shut'! iuid ilnok r 15 (LY'iitml). £ Ixntft and tapering ; 16 (Cett trail 3, 

Cylindiunl : 17 (Oenttnl). 4. Barad-shaped ; If? (Cuntml). S, With un 
■"i|iiatoiiiJ swelling; tfl, SO (Central). 
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V. Di«c ulliW 

1. Oval; A. THii:k ; i] Si, 23, 24 (Gulf). It, Thin: 25 (CAntnd) 2fi 

(Gulf). 

2. Various slmpc*; A, Oblong: 27 (Gulf), 15, Triangula*: 28, 23 (Gulf). t . 

Diamond i 30 (Gulf f). D. Lakntoi: 31 (Gulf). 

3. Circular: A. Biconvex, thick : 35 (Torres Straits) B. Tliiu : 33 (Oiaitml) C, 

Flattened. thin; 34, 35 (Coni mi;. D, Flattened, thin uul Djuigd: 
(Gulf) K. Undulating : 37 (Gulf;. 

VI. Flat Hubs with notched cdg». 

1, With a dingle row of notches no Ibuigc ; 36, 3i», 40, 41, 42 (liulf), 

S. Two tows of notches; A Uu Ranged: 43 (Gulf). 11. Flanged: 41 (Ccutial) 

VII. Knobbed clubs, 

A. I uilnii£«1; L Natural eton. or with a smalt amount of working: 45, 4B, 17, 
(Gulf). £. KikiIiIutI ring Hubs; «. tine mw of ktuilie: 13, 50(<(ulfj, 
k Three row* of knobs : .il (Central). 3. Knobbed Lull Hut*: &2, 53 
( 1 1 1 1 1 f_), 4. kiuiMied Huljn ; rr Four rows: 51 (Gulf) fi. Five 

lows; 55, 5(5, 37 (Gulf), e, Si* row*: AH (Gulf), <(. Seven rows: 3D, <40 
(t.iulf . t. Fight row^. tit (Gulf) 5. llum.mh*ad Hub ; «2 (Gulf) p. 
Ovotii; a. Knobs «liw|his«*l vertkally: 03, 64 (Gulf), b. Ktiuba liiajwimil in 
oblique iiuoa: GS (OkwdjrBay!) e. Uaml^lwpml : titf, (17 (Gulf) 

Ik Flanged; l, One row of knobs : iiS (Central) 2, Two raws: «0 (ib. keo:, 70, 71 
72 Vent ml) 3. Three mwi ; 73, 74 (Mekco) -L Four mws: 75 (MoJeco) 
5, Five pjws : 7(1, 77, 7S* (Mekoo) <!. Knobs diHuneeJ in oblique lines : 7(1 
(Central) 

G. Wooden knobbed did* : HO, SI. 62 (Gulf) 

VIIL FkknxeHd* 

1. Kekaso dub* with two j*.inu 83, fit, tifl (Gulf), SL CiltU with four point,; A. 
I uAugi-d : SC ; It. Fhngrtl: H7, SO (Central) 3. Complex. 

IX* 84if club* 

A. iTiihmgod ; 00, hi (Fly River) Hi (Tom* Straits) 

Ik Hanged; 1. 1‘inr my*: ','3 (Central). 2. Six r.*y+: Id, 35 (Cent ml) rt. Seven 
l-ay*. t. Eight rays : (IQ (tVntml) ft, Ton rat* • Iff {Central}. 

L‘. Complex Dunged data: US (Gonial J) Ou. I On (Central) 


Umaerijittun of Plate XX/L 

I'ypita 1 alow Hub* from seven district* of British New Guinea - 

1 Tbi- k, Heuimx, Hradw Hi- dub ; Van. Island, Tata, Sj&u. Cambridge Mm siu.i. 

" L iHl.inj.txl, flat Hub win, two ( w« of tiotdw* at tin- edge: Kupnvn, fcvm.iTu ReudlJi 
^rntnl Papuan Oulf, Omibridge Muslim. 

:i Flanged tabbed Hub with four raws of fcmd-: Mekcm Cambridge Alu*euin. 

4. Mil.ji, thkk ovoid Hub; Gwiri. Centra] Kstriot. Onubn^v Mown,a, minted bv 

ihv Hun. i>. 

f, ‘ Hjl ^‘ k6c,b1wd ' l “ L wilh ^ “f k'lMl*; Muubart (Noi+h t,, .i i i iunbndg. 

Jluveum, prtwmkd by Sir Wlllism Margngtir. 

«. tiub witL lamb, i* dbMque | jfliw; f.dnnd, Urk of (Wy 

lin (0- \uAtnrnlim ^[lisnetuti, Bjdtutj-, 

7. flrtti^ed hUi dab; l%r. 

All the duW mxt dimwu to tin 5 
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A rlUMlTITE KIOITIUXE FltOM AlULLL 
By Johs L. Mybss, MV., FA A. 

[t'n&iii.'ilKii JrsE 1S ru r llHio, With PllITH XX J\ | 

Tii k little figure which is represented, from kliree points of view , in Flute XNJV , 
wad acquired by Mr. 11. Swain sou CuWper. F.S.A., at AdnJin in Aaa Mi hot in the 
warn of the vear J 000; was exhibited on hi* Mialf at a ineotiug “f the 
Anthrepdiaical Institute on the 12th June, 1000; ami has since h«i present is I 
i n him to the Ethnographical Department nf the British Museum, The negatives 
rmtii which the representations in the plate were made are numbered respcelivch 
2,101; 2.102; 2,103 in the inventory of the Authxop'bigiviil Photographs I \*m- 
juiltec of the British Association for the Advancement or Science 

The figure miraaures only u0 miu. (2 in.) in height, so that the representations 
given here me very nearly of full size. It is eompwed of a day which closely 
resembles that of the curliest pottery at Hiaearlik, 1 king black throughout, smooth 
on the worked surface, and rather gritty or granular in fracture. 

Tlie type is that of n female figure, represented m a fitting, or rather in u 
Mjiiiitting jM/sture. Tim general form is given, in primitive fashion, simply by 
modelling the clay with the tinkers; while the limbs appear to have been uddml 
j;i.s i> often the ease with the earliest Cypriote figurines) 1 with separate |*llels of 
clay, But, of these, that which represents the right fool (L- the left in the I'i ujI 
view) hns never been thoroughly incorporated with the trunk; and either lms 
CuUou nil, or lather. :uj will appear Inter, has perhaps Iteeu detached intentionally, 
to carry uut a change in the purpose of the artist. 

The minor features me indicated oil tin? surface of the ulay by incised lines 
and punctured dots, some of which still retain traces of the chalky filling w lik-h 
is so cnuriucm tm the curliest incised pottery of the Modi ter run cun area i hi the 
fiat top of tho bead is a rude efuss, which denotes perhaps bail, pwfaapB w>me 
form of head-dress. On tho face tltore appear only * fringe of short strokes (For 
tin 1 hair of the forehead) and two enormous eyes, which, meeting as the}' do in the 
centra of the face, produce in front view the ell'ect of a sort of bunk, though the 
.interior hi ir face of ihe head is Heeu in profile to be fiat. Nose and mouth, uii the 
contrary, are wanting, if we except one careless puncture (which may even k* 
accidental) below the meeting-point of the eyes, Ilouml the neck arc represented 
two collars with numerous short pendants; the lower one hn> also n dutt-lufe 
central pendant in front. The cliovion-foiiii which these collars assume, both in 

1 Snhli,' ma a n, Mitt*, pp, 

- Myri> joal Cypy.u Aftuaim i'ulabjyun (OxfouL ISUfi), p. £‘ f wnl 

Nob. tea, 54,03, w>k, 
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iVniii mid behind* cku*vh parallel to that A the collars on tho uluy figure front 
llismiik, 1 lumI t!iu mode of rcprracntiug the lace is obviously rfusd}’uunlogouw l" 
that of 11 iv "uwl-fawd” members of the same group of figures? 

t hi the arms and hand* which are pressed closely upon the Irteusks, the fiiigei* 
sii-c indicated, hut no thumbs • fiL the wrists there are two transverse lines whM 
may represent hmeetete, but more proliablv simply indicate the wrist-joint; und on 
the forearm there are thrtte kngitudhial iniHsion^ The latter might ait first sight 
3to token hu drapery, but inure probably stand for tattooing or puuil j for the 
indication ut the navel und other del nils hi the abdomen show iliut tho figure k 

eniiLiutved by the artist as nude: the cuivel, in fuel, being markedly emphasised 

!./ it ling of eight dots round its central phut. 

The legs, like the firing* me much curtailed, and are represented folded upon 
It 11 - Jjduuieii* Uti tJur h-ft fo'U. the t*.- and aukk-j'diit air d anvil by incised 

liti.^ like thnSL- on the hands ; hut with thin addition, that ihespae- Wiwmi the 

nvi hauHveive linen is spar^dy iilfod with punctured duLn; similar punctured 
Hiiuiueutulkn hull h- k- been on another >d thft eluv figures from Hksarlik.' 

The right fuot> as tutu Itecu noted a 1 ready, is missing now, hut it* place 
jt[i]FtiLi’H to In.!, h applied by u uimon* MM ike fouurv (^r.) in rrar of the lull kg, 
ef which portions can be traced in each of the three photographs 
IL presents, umaiulakabiy, the outline of the solo of a foot, repre¬ 
sented m protruding, in u sipuLting position, from under the left 
thigh: Lhe outline of the sola lidhg pniieUiuLed like the ankle 
ill the left leg, with numerous dots, to distinguish it u> a solid object, and 
to detach it from the background* The intention of the artist dearly is lu 
represent the figure seuLial oji the ground with the legs cruised; the left kg 
mine* ucir^ the figure in fumr. while the right, which thus lies 1 Mjliiu-1 U, L- 
lucked away bcneulli the body, .so Lhafc only the foot emerges, \n the position in 
which it is alum u i Ireueuili tin* left hip of the figure, The scar, ineauwliihs which 
has kn.-u already no Led in the place where the right lug should he. suggests fmtliui 
that tin uniat liegaii by ttUamptitig k reprint kith feci in fronL ayinineltieulh 
hut ofrerun nk changed his mind, removed the light U% and added ilie right foot 
in ih present position. It is, kowev&r, m«E impossible that the mining jurctfou mil) 
buve been in due [sed F and iutemjbd rather to represent the piujeetiiig knee »*f tho 
vighi leg; and if m t we nmst as^utue that it him liecii dot ached accidentally. 

Ibis IsaU dttitigp half kneeling attitude, nol unlike the "kneeling pcsitiuu 4 
of the fiuxlcru ihkman, ndib much Lethe inleivst of the figure ■ for, willi some 
variation in debiih iL hi ChiracLeri^tic of a group of tigures, which h widely 
ilistriLmlcd hj the Eastern MeOitonuneau kith in epute and time i in some of the 
later examples, moreover, and |crimps in the earlier idao F li muy even be rusj^cted 
lo have a dcEiuite ritual siguifieuuee 'J'lie la j st known l and most characteristic 

t Jliox, Ki-pc lul-^o, 

1 P«ro4 Htevin dt IArt dim* PAtit«r*ilt\ VL Fig. :t3T. Far the of 

[miictuivsl 4-nnunvjLU m |«. ftte WAuw, 
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examples of this class, are the figures of stone and clay from tlic " nioi;n! El laic 1 mins 
of Hagiar Kim in Malta, now in the museum of Valletta,* which fire remain, like tin* 
figure from Adalia, anil are seated in a variety of half kneeling ftitUndes, with one 
Injt crossed in front,ami the other dttWit away to one side, in the Midler figures, 
however, the right foot is usually thrust outward* {attend of being drawn under 
the bddy. OtJiee esainplea earry the same type of figure from end 10 end of the 
Hastern lewm of the Mediterranean, From tlm JSgcan coma the grossly modelled 
figures found in the Kabiric sanctuary in Samothrace, ami from mainland (irecce a 
primitive figure of Pei it clie marble, found n little north of Athena* arid Jictjmveil 
by the Afibxttoloiin Museum, In the latter iustaneR.it is true, the artist has hit 
upon another rendering of the legs, width .ire folded one nlwv© Hit other iscn 
the front of the body, much as the arms commonly are hi the cognate marble 
figures fioni the <‘ytsladftO 

Further, in view ..f the owl-like visage, and pentagonal trunk, of thi* figure 
fiimi AdaliA, it becomes highly probable that those truncated and " owl-foned” 
images of lmtlde or limestone," which wore found in such muni ere in iho lower 
-t v:i 1 ji of Hksarlik, and to which repeated allusions bus liecn made already, ate only 
still morn tnexjert attempts to reproduce Lire same squatting type; at all events, 
the well known H-atferi figure 1 shows very well that a “Trojan” artist had no 
difficulty in modelling it fidl-lenglb figure, if ho wished to do so; ami In the 
I'vrlades too, the " vidhS-slmped " type of marble figure.* of very i<miuIed outline, 
mid devoid nf legs, eo-o vis's with jl whole class of well modelled full-length 
figures, and may very likely represent ji squatting type like that of the Attic 
figure. 

Further still it eon hardly In* accidental that the M.iltc-e, the Sanintlirm-iiiu 
nu>l the Attic figures agree with that from Adnliu in on abnormal Bteatopygio, 
which ri'eim- in snuie of (lie full-length liguii- from the (.'ydudeR." has given rise 
in a number of efhnok^cal speculations. til tihe cow nf the figure frem Adobe, 
indeed, lbs Hteutopvgi-i is by no moim so pronounced, and i« further conCGflltnl by 
the rudeness of (be workmanship, the flat standing-) sisr of tin* figure, and the 
abbreviated treatment of the lower lluilw, But no one. I think, can fail to observe 
the marked ItxwwueBS and grossne** nf the contour- of the figure; while the profile- 
view in particular shows a coiTespomling protrusion of the abdomen, iiotwecn the 
imnds and the feet, which is very carefully modelled, and certainly Intentional. 

< "inning now to more ousterly, and nt the same time to less primitive figures. 

< See Gutman, lltport an lA* Rnim of thtffinf Kimf Fcrrot Ctiipfaz, Uittoirt ih P.lit, iii. 
Fig*. 230, 2.11 ; ami s.v. J/nita, in the fortfcoomirig list id (ho Anthropotagtcst FhiUftjjnipln 
O i mini t tee, 

* Bhtikaabcrg, Antii/nitA J*mnjfa f mimnn r .T\si> I 3, Gnum, f'rttan Appendix 

rh ISC, m. 

• Ilia ur, Fig*. 191-220, 

1 Mot, Fig, 230. 

Jlliiilirulwrg, hr,, Fig, J •, and inijmbtinhcd ftjttriint'ii- in the Asliniolean Mrtwnun, 

' Ferret fhipie*, /,<*,, vi, Fig, tfcWt 'from Amor^r*), H3A if rani Sjnrta). 
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il ia tempting to compare the attitude nf the so-cdfed h TemptehoyiT’ which are 
lu,ta % t!l( * namanaat votive sculptures nu Hip aanotiiiuy-aites of Cyprus, and 
ocern' occasionally aim in Cypriote tombe, The extant examples of this type are 
imincil one and el] later than the fifth century ixc.; but they certainly perpetuate 
a ceremonial posture, and thin may very well have been traditional, and nf far 
gwler antiquity than those late instances nf It. In three fully modctbwl ijguiv* 
iln> attitude itself is mure oloariy ex pre reed , tit® figure sits ott one font, usually 
tlie left, willi the oilier foot in front, the weight nf the hotly Ik?!h» usually 
[>arm on thft lwft while the right hand groaps a hfatf or 
hnx. It ischaracteristic also of lI ds group, that, though the figure is almost always 
.. Wheel, the garment i, drown up so as tn expose the groin^the original type im 
therefore essentially mule ;—mnl alee that the figure weara one or more necklace*, 
heavily loaded with pendant-charms. The large majority of the Cypriote fj tn|ros 
are male; hut female examples are found,® 

1 1 is not clear at present what, if any, is the signitk-anee of the peculiar 
altitude under discussion ; and the discovery in the Mycemttm palace of Kmesiis 
in Cretan! ^ar- ftesoo-sceu,* in wbioh the female figure* are seated in an attitude 
very similar to tliat of the Maltese figures, warns us net to lay too much slices on 
a pmHure which may have bem common in every-day life. At the *rimo time, the 
postu h- was not in common use cither in Greece, or lu Asia Minor, or In Cyim* 
(except lor three " T<mj$Uhl»y* during the Hcllenie period*; its retention, in fta 
lWl * ° f 1 , thc ™ ft ceremonial attitude gwinte to it as a survival from 

7 “J" P^T? 1 "M'™'’ tl» Myc^nanm women in the Cretan fresco are 
themselves seated m the courtyard of a building which appeere to he a Mvcemcati 
temple; and both the SamothtMiAn and the Maltese cxamplea, widely aei*rated 
ns they aw? m apace, and periwpa also in time, agree in having been round tlm 
r..nurt m an undoubted sanctuary, which persisted a* such into Hellenic ii tnm 
Hie latter in a building which like il* greater fellow, the - (ligantob - „f Gozn 
I-‘art the slrengret marks of having lean the focus of a cult of sou* kind. 

_ r Furthcr * “ lfr Ev:ui » >“** iwontly shown/ the .Maltese, the Cretan’ and the 
Cypriote cults in question are of the *uee l«etylie “ type; centring, that is,round 
the worship nf« pillar, of stone ot wo*!, as the repository of the divfhe presence ■ 
^ shat the probability fe increased, that the similar attitude assumed hy votive 
Itguit* m each case may t* a votive or ceremonial attitude. 

,-J. X*™*'* t ■"*<%<"•. Stm. aiS3if, aim, a*.|*r 

i*»’ «r the 2K25 §C"i5tS Sr^bTrf! * 7**2 

fuaret^ii^ml in theGw.iota cdkctlw inth* MrtropJJtw, **”*** 

- h.;?.. q^pm i 4fe m-mm Cttbifryxc, No. 3)57, ’ 
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In the ease of the figure from Adalin, however, U has not lieen possible To 
discover whether it wan found in any sanctuary, and for tV present it remain* 
All Isolated find. 

Isolated hr it in, however* it eonfributea two other important Aits to our 
knowledge, Hitherto the black earls mised eloy-fabric, which is characteristic of 
tl 10 earliest settlement at Hiranrltk, though it 1ms heeti traced hr tlm reaeaivho* 
of Ur, A. Koerte ttp the valley < f the Sangario* Hirer, has not hewn identified 
further to the south and east. In flidatia and Kappadokia, and even in parts of 
Phrygia itself, in fact, the red-faced Invmutilic day-fuhric which comes up from 
the* direction of Cypms and the Syrian coast, supervenes direetlv upon the 
primitive un faced wares; whereas in tlie Hellcspontine region we find it 
supervening upon tin* black* wm v. The discovery, therefore, of so tine a 
specimen of. the black-ware su far south us the sagblwuriwotl of Adnlia, in "I 
considerable importwat, as extending the urea over which the blade-ware industry 
hiul time to extend before it met the advancing frontier of the red-ware. 

Tiu* punctured oriiameiiUrtiim also lias a wide geogruphicul distribution, and 
fairly well-defined limits of prevalence in time. At Hissarlik it occurs, assndated 
(|ubi as on the figure from Ad alia) with linear inclslniis, <<u the black-ware of the 
lowest stratum 1 ; but it disappears after the advent of the red-ware. North and 
west of ili&mrlik, similar punctured ornamentation ocenrsat Butmir and other silos 
in 3pttth-Kssbor» Europe? on pottery-fabrics which are related, if not ancestral, i>< 
those of (he “ first town “ of Hissnrlik. South and west of the Hellespont, Asia 
Minor, ill-explored, interfiles a blank an yet In Cyprus, where no antecedent black- 
ware-period is known, the punctured ornament also is almost absent: in fact, t 
know of only one example at ull; on o shattered llask of rod-ware in the Adimolcan 
Museum.* The “ blaofc punctured ware" which appears in Cyprus in the middle 
period of the Bronx# Age,* originates, as I have shown elsewhere,* probaldy cm tire 
rolcaiiuinn coast, mid was imported thence Imth into Cyprus, and into Egypt from 
the twelfth to the eighteenth dynasty. It may las remotely descended from the 
punctured black-wanes from pre-dynamic Egypt* and further west* ; and of this 
curlier tradition of pane to ret I ornament, iiiaguificcut examples are seen on the 
grenl doorways, andou the sculptured altar, of the megulithir building. 4 ! of Malta." 

Both these considerations nbw enable US to assign the figure to its appro sinuate 
period: For the advance of the red-ware is intimately connected, as 1 have pointed 

► lUo*, Fippsu Si, 10, ST I, 310. 31*, 314 CT. p. m (not* 3} above. 

■ IMtic, Sagttda and Btilkitf pj>, 3 S, KJ. 

* A-Inn. Mas. Cgpr, /nr,, No. “0, 

* CtfpntM i/w»m CaiaioifHfi Ji[i, 37-8, It ml N<w. ,'tHf ,1. 

J JffHriml of 1 Mimic iSfwfwt, xvil, 14U, 

* lViri<-, jYttgfttiit tml lUrUttf, HL XX X, 

= tlnwpoaiclQn in Spain {hot, tl, AfuL JAtdWr/, XXV. ISOlC, i’l. IV, V, XII): Malta 
(fciguienturv vast*, apparently frtei tbe Ik-ng'ium* iti'anfMilw, in tin: Valletta Muslim, 
impuMislivd), 

* Perrol Cli if it, ili, Fig#. 
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<,ul elsewhere, 1 with the advance of the first knowledge i*f copper, and I he 
punctured urn union I represents the highest artistic development of the hjnek-Wiiiv 
which il muniNliately superseded,* Wo may therefore place the figure from 
Adnlia close t« the Miinducy between the Intent KVolitluC and the earliest 
Metallic Age; and in dose proximity. n* its style end ornamentation have 
Itn lien ted already, to the phase of culture which is represented by the lowest 
settlement of ITisanrUk 


Discussion. 

The I'll ESI DENT td hided to the wide distribution of the owl-like faces on 
prehistoric objects, and Mated tlmt ho believed that the peculiar ornanientalion, 
formed hy filling incision* with a white substance, was by no moans confined to 
the Mediterranean ; on the contrary lie believed it won Id lie found on careful 
os and nation that, tide method of decoration was in uao i»v the potters of the 
llronze Age in IhUalu, thongh the poor ebaractur of the ware compared with that 
of the Mediterranean mode it very difficult to find examples to prove this with 
certainty. 

1 .hmru), Aitfknp, 1*M., xxvi, 3HCfT, CffiU* Catalogue, pp. 10 J7. 

1 Vi. Petrie, X'tg.ubi emit /luttai, p, 3S, on the eoimeftkm lieluwri the piiTirtiireit 
.riuouiiu wnl ilia first |tiiw!«dge of crupper, 


J ci iv/-i.'rtj r iif tht Aathr&pif logical Iasi i firf fj J W, AXY, _Pi\r/ r JTJ'lr. 
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OUT STONE IMPLEMENTS FJiOM TASMANIA. EXTRACTS FROM A 
LETTER IlY ,T. PAXTON MOIli. 

Cqmml'Ji'icatkd by I’aorassoft E. IS. Tvloh, E.U.S. 

[J'nsra.wzD November 27th, ISOn. Wrra Fi-ates XXV, XXVI,j 

The extracts which follow are port bus of a letter received by Professor Tylor 
from Mr, J. Pas ton Jloir, of Hobart, Tasmania, in answer to a request for further 
information ns to n number of Tasmanian implements sent over to England by 
Mr. Muir; especially as to the localities in which they were found. Mr. Muir 
replied as follows:— 

■ [ will now answer your inquiries a* fur as I can, although ] hure not yet 
sufficiently examined the camping grounds of the Tasmanmn Aborigines to form a 
correct judgment- In fact, so fur 1 have only readied the borders of investigation, 
having implored only a few camping grounds found within an area <4 about seven 
miles long bv two or three miles in width, and tbit in one only of the southern 
parts of Tasmania (P-uekingluiiii) which eonaty is perhaps the best to select ns 
representative in runny ways. Also, 1 have yet to ascertain what is to he found 
.n u depth h dew an ordinary plough furrow. 1 have explored dudl-bcd* to u 
depth of :> feet where partly exposed on the river tanks, hut then found very 
few stones. I am sending you one found with shells d inches below the surface, 
which is a two-edged knife, proliably used to cut up tough shell-fish, or to mil 
(hem from their shells. [Apparently that shown in Plate XXVI, Fig. It'.] With 
this you will receive two 1 found oti the surface of undisturbed ground ; 
ground in its natural state ns it wo* in the days of the? natives, except that it hud 
been swept by a hush tiro), probably two dropped while having their last hunt. 
These two I found about a mile inland, away tack from their sea-side camping 
ground [they are round or oval-a Imped ami are chipped all round, Plate XXV, 

Figs. 7, sy. ‘ 

“The ones found by Mr. Morton in Australia on the Murchison River are 
mostly of thin class, but le*- iu thickness and nicely chipped—one appears to 
have a ground edge. Thny are of tv stone easily chipped and rich m colour, 
and some are variegated in colour. Their rich colour attracts attention, hut they 
me no better in make nr finish than the better class of Tasmanian implements. 

" In answer to one of your inquiries, for gcneiul illustration I have dropped 
in a couph.' of hand fills of stouts just as picked up two or three days ago, without 
selection, (rom off a piece of ploughed and harrowed ground of less than quarter 
acre arm This in part of a camping ground just half u mile from here. They 
will give you nn idea of the huge number of ‘gravers’ mode by the Tasmanian 

Vor. XXX (N.S, III). S 
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Aborigines* As a mile I find graven^ semper* am! 4dunor* aliotH equal in 
pro portion, r/™ much less in mini her, liarge axes very few, 

'*1 send you fifteen jmt as gathered tip in about ten minutes, without making 
choice or preference, beyond discarding u few wanting in character found with 
them. The largest may bo either a ^r i ft mi * or small hand^hnppor, or a liu^e 
aMntnng tool [Piute XXV, Fig. 2] am! may lx* held thus with the forefinger at 
the back of the stone resting in Imllmv m bark nf suohc, and thumb lying 
along the front* with Ml of thnmh resting on slope of face—prohnlily to 
give it sliding or farwiml push bo tin?- stone tlw moment it defends on the 
wood— a sort nr sliding cut. It may ahm tw held in the palm of the linnd in 
idghl angles to the wrist. Five are circular sdtaped and square edged sfriwiitfra 
or skinning tools. One has ene edge n little hollow which may lui lor rutting 
the skin round the of animals —:l dirty white stone ; and may he hold 
1 between the thnmh and forefinger, with the forefinger -iml othcra l^ufc nr 
tucked round at buck of stone under the thumb. While some of those ami 
of other tools may 1 m? used alio as serapevs. there I* In this len riinuU’-*' 
gathering one double concave semper [Plate XXVI. Pigs, 13, lb, an Iti-wriM 
^specimens of concave sera pens and graven] , 

M TpuaIIv the scrapent are more plentiful, while here no lc~* than rix ate 
gravers,, four or five of which are almost identical in dupe, and ara held ltttivran 
ttie thumb and fro finger, the forefinpr Wuug bent or talked round under 
the thumb* One or two nra sharp-edged cutting flake* or knives^ and one in 
particular hm the appearance a* of u ground edge with a Utile chipping; the 
next two edg ea lire also rutting odg&s, and the edge to right looks like a small 
concave scraper, 

"If this h aground edged implement then I have found several; hut if mu, 

! may eay I have not yet found any that have been ground % the Aborigines of 
Tasmania. I will make further mavh for ground took If we '^mpnre 
Twmmman tads with the beautifully ground axe* anti ad/e* of the New Zealand 
and New Guinea natives, then we how far the Tasmanian Aborigines an- 
befiind them ; hnt ter variety of form and purpose and ingenuity in chipping, tlu- 
Ta&ninuians hold their own against Austral inn implement*, provided we make 
oompnriaon with im ground hand-gripped tools only, 

11 With regard to stones made to fit or use in a club or handle of any son. 
1 Ijllvo never Yet seen u Tasmanian stone that could Inc used that way—even' 
implement is made to fit the hand so fur as I have mot with them; and l have 
carefully examined thousands Von mention that Taamaiihm-Mkc implements an- 
found in Australia. This is correct and any rhijqtrd stone found in any pirl of 
Australia eau he matched for shape and style in Tasmania (suyu and f&cppt apent 
In.i. \- and war implements), A friend of mine oil n visit to Metlftiuiue, Virioiin, 
walked several miles out of Mclix'iimc to some place near the water, and seeing a 
satiny slope or hank he walked over il„ ami found several chipped stonea> hut 
beyond putting a few in lii't pocket lie nuule nn selection. On showing them in 
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)Li<i I mulched roost of them with Tasmanian impknhenta They m>re lmt very 
ordinary iu nuke or Jinish, nnd I urn sorry my friend did not seartLi for i-otter 
specinteim when in Victoria. The ground had not been ploughed or disturbed 
f n any way. 

14 Some think with me that probably Tasmania mad Australia were One 
continent many thousands of years a«n, or were at least joined l»y u long narrow 
isthmus, Many in mend, botanical and other peculiarities agree and are common 
to both, to any nothing of emus, kangaroos and opoesinits. A few of the 
Australian blacks may have been driven down south, and round their way iieioiw- 
thc isthmus to the Tasmanian end and settled there, and than warn afterwards 
oat off through the breaking up of the connecting isthmus, Hut of course thin is 
mere conjecture. 

“ Next mouth 1 intend making n careful examination in parts of u camping 
ground to the depth of 2 or 3 feet, and shall send you specimens of the stone 
implements found, anil each stone will be marked by label stating depth ut 
which it was found and condition of soil with regard to odour and sheik .\h l 
Iiave found some of every class of stone implement 1 know of, at camping ground 
on Bennett's Farm, North West Bay, about sevmi miles from here, T will operate 
rhero. It is one -if the most beautifully situated camping grounds I have yet 
sueii. and is n long tapering point with quiet sen on either side, and easy of access 
to the water, which deepens so very gradually that the natives conhl walk out for 
hundreds of yards without getting out of depth: and all kinds of ahelMish 
fllmunded. The land adjoining tJiis point on the upper side has several springs 
and creeks which supplied (hero with frefill water at all seasons. The surrounding 
country abounded with kangaroo, opoafurois and other game, and probably by 
driving sonic of tin: kangaroos on to this point, they were the more easily 
captured by the natives.” 

[Among the specimen* exhibited to illustrate Mr. Mair's commumention the 
fell owing are figured on t'kros XXV and XXVI—small hand-axes or eliuppora, 
I'igs. 1. 2, P, 10 ; heavy axes. Figs. 3, -i ; skinners and knives, Figs, o, T, 8, 11, i2, 
] fi: small gravers, knives and semp&rs, Figs. G. 14. 17, duck-bills, Figs. 1:',. 

19; concave semper. Fig. Ifi.] 


DiflCUfisiOX. 

Mr. 11. KAt-Fom:: It is impossible not to feel a keen interest in the aubjoH 
i t f Mr, pulton Moir’s communication, whether we regard the culture of the 
Taamiuiintia liy itself, as illustrating the life of a insq.le. living under conditions .<i 
ext re me simplicity in a state of very low suvngrdmn, or whether, taking a wider 
view, we consider the hearing of the evidence a!forded by their condition of eullim 
npiii the general question uf the developmental history of culture in general, li 
seems prokihle that w.- are jiidilisl in regarding the Tasmanians as nm'i i ■•<(> 
from nu early stage in general ha man evolution, whose progress litis, from various 
canoes, Ijceu re to id ed and has remained in a state almost of arrested development, 
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losing as recently living illustrations of man hi the* remote past* When, 
however, to conic to torn pare the arts of the Tasnumiaug with the remains of arte 
of the primitive inhabitants of Europe, Palaeolithic man, it is e^enliid that the 
great dtfference l * l weei i t b e on viron me 11 tul <n md i tfr —0limate, gangmp! dea 1 
snnoundings, etc—under which the two races lived, should not be overbaked, 
since their rof|uirmetite must have differed widely. In regard to rii« forma of 
Tasmanian stone implement^ these seem to to 1 referniik to relatively few types, 
meet!? adapted to many uses. The hollow-scraper is adapted fe smoothing and 
rotmdtog spenr shafts or for use as? a rouny saw for euUint: transversely. Tin- 
“graver*' presents so me difficulties, in so far as there seem to be few 
demands in the life of the people fs> r a tine gmoving t-^o). The cross hatching of a 
dub handle to roughen the grip could be 1 milter and more easily done with a long- 
edged tool, and 1 um not aware that the Tu sum mans were in the habit of making 
longitudinal furrows on their cluta and other implements after the fashion of 
many A m Indian tribes. 

The most charaitteristic tool of the T^ommirns, vi&, shutting and ^raping 
tool made from a b it>aiJ flake, chipped to si lie veiled edge from one turn only, and 
usually having a flat mi worked imck l is one which not only belongs to the- low 
culture of modern primitive races, and to early prehistoric mc.es, but i* the most 
persistent of all stone implements, having survived as st useful tool from early 
Stone age days through all subsequent periods to the present day, in the ngp of 
steel, where we may still Bud it to the forts ns the most, approved form of Aim rl 
for use with steel itself for purposes of striking n light. In fact, stone implements 
exactly resembling in form those from Tasman in are liable to lie found o^sodnted 
with finds of other periods lies idea the earliest r and, while an implement feu rid m 
the Drift near Clermont may, ns Dr. Tylor boa urged, hear a striking resemblance 
tn a typical Tasmanian implement, so may a neohth from the South Downs nr 
elsewhere, nr :i stone of far later dst t\ The special intemti of these rude imple¬ 
ments from Vmr Dicnian a Land lies, not sc* much in the positive evidence of then 
rude and primitive nature, hut rather in the argotivc evidence which hIicws riicm 
to Le mmsaodated with native-made implements of higher and more serialise!1 
forms, and, hi reference to the parallel, ipioLod by Dr. Tylor from Mr. Morton*w 
find of rude implements on the Murchison Elver, West Australia, it is nf 
importance to be clear os to whether those rude implement wipe or were not 
sffloefeted wth others exhibiting higher finish and Hie attributes of wore 
experienced treatment, r.y ¥| grinding and Im fling. 

Dr. Tylor referred to the manner itj which inofit all of tflc Tasmanian stone 
Implements seemed readily to fit the lias id, being apparently m shaped by design. 
It seems U> me, however, after examining a large number of these stones, that this 
i* really due hi the main to the fuel of the baud Icing a very adaptable organ oF 
prehension, which van V made to suit itself to almost any of the shapes, and l 
ijiiiftctlim whether the eusa with which the imph-ment can lx> held in the hand Is, 
except in a few instances, the result of as deliberate and careful w shaping to this 
end as. has been suggested. 

The great abundance of stone impkunonts and flakes winch m found in 
Tianumia might lead m to assume a time w lieu lho island was somewhat densely 
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populated, or to believe in a very long occupation, Suit oh ibis evidence alone the 
conclusion would bo hardly juEtilied, as the implements sue fm the moat part; such 
as would Ijllvo been quickly made and thrown away wit!sunt rvgteL at? sooti as the 
edges begun to grow did], and the great number found is phdjnbly to be explained 
as much by the quantity marie ami used by imlividnal^ tm by a theory of prolonged 
occupation or dense peopling of the island In eondusimi may J Ibe idlnweri in 
point out bow greatly the interests, now aroused too lute in the culture of ibis 
rowntly extinct people, brings borne Lit m the desirability of doing uur u turns t tn 
study tbusy primitive width still remain to tut, and uol leav ing their iuvesLigu- 
lion until it is too late, mitil, m fact, we have ro content uursidvas with malting, 
as in Lise Cage of the lost Tasmaniati race, speculations bused hugely upon iKhtf- 
moriem study. 

Dr, f} Alt sox : I have experienced the saint 1 difficulty sm Trufc- «,r lylui ha- 
in forming iui idea of the character of Hint instruments from photographs taken ul 
them when lying oil an opaque surface, ami would like to ]mint out the advantage 
LhaL is gained by placing them ait n sheet of gltiss witli ,l white Umfcgrotind at ir 
distant of 59 ciu. ur more below them, and photographing them from above, 
i’liis is uot it difficult procedure. U may lie done by placing the camera in a 
vertical position above them wit h the lens pointing downwards, or the camera may 
]>e used in the ordinary horizontal position by prefixing a prism or ll mirror to llm 
lens. By Jar the best photographs of hint implement* are steretwjcopie virWif taken 
in the way l have jnat indicated. 

For the purpose of skinning animals a moderately blunt round •ended Hint 
implement, like- some of those on die table, worked from emu wide, would 1 think, 
Ik* the form preferred, except for making Lina lii^t iucisiuti. The *ide ui the 
implement from w hich it ww worked in its manufacture would probstbly Iju that 
directed towards the tie^li in order to avoid iiijnmig the skin* mid the implement 
used with n sweeping motion, chiefly from the wrist of Ulu Light hand, while with 
the left the skin would lie held ami a lertniu amount ofTroctiuii applied ro it-. 

The osteologi-cal remains of the Toamuumus dhow very conclusively that 
whatever the origin of these natives may have been* they had remained in u state 
of isolation from ilmir fellow-men for n long period, until, in lImj course of gcmeiu- 
tiuiis, they Lml acquired certain characters peculiar ki themselves, by ivlridi 
their skulls may lie easily distinguished from. ihoac of other nice*. After carotid 
study of their morphological characters l ventured some years ago formulate mv 
opinion that they worn most nearly allied to (he Ngjgritos, and w&* pleased { j Jim I 
that Mr. Ling Both, before f had placed in bis ImihI - my arildo euiitaming my 
views for bis l*»k, md from other caipklemlions hud quite hidependenUy comm to 
Lbe same conclusion m myself regarding their affinities. 

The l>RBBm&bT; The members uf the Institute aro T I mu sure, grateful to 
Professor Tyler for the trouble lie Um taken in bringing; these interesting im¬ 
plements here, and for the description he tots given ns of them and of their probable 
use. Uur thanks are also due to Ml Mto» Muir, who Inis fii rtua hed nmdi of 
the material for Pro feasor H^riurs remarks, The productions of a primitive people 
like the Tasmanians are of the greatest value mid importance in anthropology'; 
and these jKWSesa a peculiar fascination from the fact tliat the race Invs become 
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extinct ill our own time. It ib gratifying to know tlinL practical step me being 
taken to precarvt? Hie stoty of Hie Australian blacks, so that they may not Ukawiee 
disappear without an udequato record The year's leave t>f absence granted to 
l*ft>kasor Ihddwin Spencer und Mr. Gillen for Lbc puriiose of studying the native 
luces of Central Australia is u good emeu and full of promise. Then- are two 
(joiiiLs in Professor Tylot'a oksur vat join* to which I feel hound to cull attention, 1 
uin inclined to beiit^e with Mr, TJalfuur that the way hi which such rude tmjtk- 
i lvl lib as we bat- before W* tit the hund is nit her due to the adaptability of Lire 
human hand Limn to any refhmmeiii of work cut the part ol the Taanoidrn native 
The broad bulb on onu fac® of the implement' which Protess©r Tytar thinks was 
made of set purpose lo Jit the palm of the hated, m&ms to me to be the natural, if not 
inevitably nusult of the natural fracture of the stone, und this seems to be proved 
by the inwvnct of u umeqjondiug hollow on the oilier face, the matrix, m t-i hi}\ 
of the bulb ipf Hie ailju cell t Hake. The other point to which 1 wish to allude is the 
bkiiemeub by Ptofessor Trior with regard to Hie finding of certain implements in 
Australia lie said, were chipped only, and not polished, and were 

iktrrftnr uftln- than the jh dished imi'hmenlt from Hu? same eondneut. Hem 1 
i-£Mii}uL follow hint. The Australian implements, like those of the neolithic age in 
iim country, were chipped into shape and then polished, and many thoueamte of 
neolithic aye ace nut pclbhed at all. Moreover, it i.s certain thru Lhe Australian 
native wo < polishing bis stone implement- at the sunns time Unit llu Tueiumiimi 
way content, iw far in* we knew at present, with his chipped uupuliahed took. 
How thou can wt say without other evidence that them is any difference In dale 
between implements that are d tipped only, and those that aie chipped and 
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Professor Tvloit; I should like, M cht we separate, to express once mure 
my ijense of the value of Mr. Mmi s wort, in eoarehiiii; for these implement* on 
Hie *ite of a definite oncampuiHiiL SI is result, 1 think, tend to confirm Hie 
i-pinitm that tlieac implements were never gitkuid; and Hi a, while mostly fitted 
lo la: grasped in the liuiut p they could nut have been fixed in I mi idle*. 
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OX THE PAGANISM <>F THE CIVILISEJi IROQUOIS OF OXTAR1U 

Hi lUVIl) Ih>v|-B, fTuntlor uf the Andueologital Museum of Ontario. 

It has often been a subject for doubt whether this or that primitive people, 
if left tv Itself, would have emerged into civilisation—in other words, it has 
provenl a ma tter of uncertainly whether the people coiicenud possessed the 
potency of prftgmWi In some eases Dame Nature has relentlessly cut oil' the 
supply of taw material Wore the experiment wu well begun, ami in othflte 
but a all oil time afterwards, showing ns, nt any rate, that the elumenUi of 
sueress wew nttUlfied- mid than iinllilied. by euutuct with superior peopbifc 

Respecting no division of the human race has there Wm mure ilivunuty 
of opinion us tv iimn tv possibilities of improvement than with regard U> our 
Aiucricun ludinns, or, us n sister society litis lately decided to call them, AuteriittU 
Um |he terms just mentioned are of very wide application*— much too wide to 
make it possible for any out to arrive at a conclusion; for what ia true uf 
out- stock, or of one group in a stock, may le wholly, or largely, inapplicable to 
any other division or subdivision. 

The llnroii 1 too ions hclicve that they themselves originated from a hole 
under « hill oil the north shore of the St, Jaiwroitco river. Their eruditions 
further declare that on account of a great dissension which Look place, those who 
are lalterlv known more specifically as Huron#, and have been reguriled by Britt ton 
mid Hale on philological grounds its the senior branch, found tin ii way hy circuitous 
routes to Lhe country which lies north of Toronto, on the south shore of the 
Georgian Bay; while the portion we call Iroquois look a southerly course and 
occupied the northern ami cent ml part of wlmt is now the state of New York, 

Other two not incviiside ruble bodies found excellent hunting grounds still 
farther west, on the northern mu I southern din res of Like Erie, the former 
being known to uf as tin* AttEwandarans, or Neutrals, and the I utter as the 
Erie*, or Cuts. Other divisions lying south of Lite main body were Lhe Tuaea tores 
und Andustes. It is wholly with those who uuidu their home in New York and 
ultimately in Ontario, that we are now concerned, 

U is unnecessary for present purposes to follow the history of these people 
from the date of their first contact with the French, Let it ditliice to say that 
early in the seventeenth century they became llm undying enemies of France, on 
account of all attack that was made on them by Ckniuplulb, who allied him null' 
witii the Humus of Ontario, und thus initiated a series of wars that continued 
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until tin! French were compelled tu it-tire from tin' continent. This almost, 
chronic stole of hostilities, however, tiki not prevent French missionaries from 
tie vat in" themselves tu the conversion of these most untamable of savages, u 
small portion of whom kumue human Catholics, mid have left descendants 
living now at Si. Begig mid Gaiiyluinwagu on the St. Lawrence, Protestant 
iidshkiuarics also, Ixith Dutch and English, met vvitb some success; hut still a 
very large minority lemflinod true lo paganism, so that of those who, on account, 
of their loyalty to us, left the newly funned l'uited States to take up iheir abode 
in Grade, nearly one-fourth clung lo the belief of their forefathers. To-day 
the proportion of avowed Rigans to professing Christians ns n lion l the same, 
and we have therefore, en the timiut Hive? Neservc in Ontario, a pagan population 
■ if fully mie thousand poisons, Thclv is another settlement on the Iky of 
(,htiiUe at J i«ae route, all the members of which are Mohawks, and profess 
Christianity. 

It will lie seen very readily ih.it ti condition of society in which paganism 
openly professed and practised has existed side by side with Christianity for 
nearly three hundred years camiot fail to (josscss many features of jjeculiiii 
itiIciest to the ethnological student, and to afford much material for profound 
study. 

Ulte of the first things that ubtrttde# itself on the attention i»f a visitin', even 
during n brief stay among the In* puns, is the utter in ditUn cnee of ('I trim hit or of 
pagan to the religious conviction* *.»f each other. In their Council or governing 
lptwly of fifty-two members both beliefs mu represented; yet no recriminations 
or causes of difference occur on this uccmiul. Many of the so-called t liristiann 
un. 1 inlhienced largely by old-time pmlilections, and either attend uu place of 
worship ut all or would just as soon put in an appearance at a pagan festival 
in the long-house, Still it must lie acknowledged tluil them are whole families 
on the llcsurvc which are as truly Christian as birth, bringing-up, and Indian 
nature render possible, but ono’* opinion of llie |M.«**ihi lilies Heed not be 
lumaiflomibly high. 

The pagan does nut regard himself, nor is lie regarded by others, as being in 
any degiec, nr in any sense, inferior. He is not ostentatiously a pagan otherwise 
I tiu n in connect ion with the regulation feasts, such as those ul the New Year 
fwheu the white dog is bunted), the strawberry-dance, (he corn-dance, autt many 
uthejs, Indeed, it is not diaim-teristie of the Indian to lie ostentatious in any 
capacity, except that of a brave, and, for the Iroquois, the days of hr&voxy in his 
otiue have long since depat led. In his religions or ceremonial dances he may 
ik'(k hlunwlf gorgeously with bead-work, cheap jowolleiy, fun the is, and highly 
1 "I"tired giimieuts, but there is an evident luok of individuality about him 
uotv, UliEtamlitig, He amu* to regards hi nisei f merely as uu anybody ; us a quite 
indiHcreul unit of Ids dun; ns one who happens lo luwe the necessary toggery 
for sm.li a display aud whoso impersonal or clan duly it is to appear in any sort 
of grotesque euutiLLie he pleases I Hher men please themselves alia* bv a L Lending 
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the most solemn feasts in ever/Jay clothing. Most of the younger fellows appear 
in fashionable tailor-made garb, with linen collars ami bright silk neckties. The 
women dress, ns a rule, more care fully and conservatively than the men, Iheir 
chk-f article »f apparel Unities their gowns or dresses befog a brightly coloured; 
shawl, either of Borne strong uniform colour or of a large tartan pattern. 

Xow as til tlio worship itself. Originally it was, as a matter of course, 
purely of a natural hind; that is to say, it was founded wholly on the experience 
of the jacif respecting everyday phenomena, the occurrence of which whs 
accounted for by explanatory talcs based on imthropamorphic and soomorpiiu; 
grounds. Thus the sun would upjxair to have l*cii regaidwl us an animate Ifciug 
with whom, tit time, became associated the Great White 11 olf, if, iudeed, it was 
not itself this very animal. Whiteness, iL may ho observed, was always associated 
in Lhe Iudiati mind with the East, and. in time, with goodness, success, and health. 
The other cardinal points ware nlsu connected with their respective colours, tn 
some mythologies the deer became the mediator of the sun, and in others the 
turtle. Among nearly all American peoples the rattlesnake was of supreme 
importance, yet we do not hud this creature represented among the totems ol the 
Iroquois. Animism, or spiritism, pervaded every nook and cranny of Indian 
lielief. Jfot only could the lower animals converse with one another, and arrange 
plans to benefit their human friends or plots for the discomfiture of their enemies, 
but tbe hills, the rooks, thu streams, the trees, and every object in nature, os well 
hs those produced by art, possessed a spirit. As n result of this conviction, the 
Indian was, and b, an arrout cowuitl in the dark. 

They also bad their equivalent of the *' fairies of the Old. World—little 
people who held the power to assist man, or to play them infinite mischief. 

Certain 'places were, to use a tScotiiuli phrase, " no canny." Among the 
Iroquoiw midi places were mostly near rapids, or ware the rapids, but sometimes 
limy were iu the tbim of caverns, or of beetling cliffs, oil the shores of rock-bound 
lakes. On approaching or in passing such spots placatory offerings of tobacco 
were made, and sometimes objects of considerable value were dropped into the 
water. 

To dreams, our Iroquois, with nil Ins congeners, was mi abject slave, for lie 
regarded them as the experiences of the iiret of bin three souls, the second being 
the one which always remained with his body, and the tliird that which became 
visible as his shadow. 

Roughly, this was the mental attitude of the Iroquois la nature and nature I 
phenomena until the appearance of Ayoiitwatlia, lhe “Hiawatha" of Longfellow, 
who, however, makes an ethnological muddle by assigning an Iroquois culture-here 
to Algonkin legend. Ayimtwatha was, lirst of all, a political reformer, if we may 
so dignify cue who lived in such a crude condition of society ; but his success iu 
bringing about u confederation of the Uauisngas, Senecas, (.'ay ocas, Onondaga* 
and Uncidus must Imve exercised a very imwerFhl inline nee iu modifying sumo 
beliefs and intensifying utliers among all these “ nations M or tribes. 
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We know nut when he lived, despite attempt* that turn been luude both by 
tmliaUB ami by whites to determine Ids <We: indeed, we fire uncertain whether 
•here ever was such a pewon. Hat,in any event, there basic a lime when the 
spirit of change entered the minds of the Iroquois nod henceforth ilr.\ ii^ 
more adaptivu uml more wodiliabh* than their auwouatog Atgouklu lrnighbomu 
Thus it nm in large measure. Unit they proved themselves such oswmiuenthh 
ftm l wgoiuveful opjmuenta of European, and ospcchdty of French, aggression. 

After falling under purely British iuHucuce the number of professing 
Christiana rapidly ioowsseil, hut, as lifts already been pointed out, fully - j r. per 
rent liftvc remained steadfastly pagan. 

It ts from this point thnt oar study of Iroquois paganism Ui-oimsi iutoiwting, 
liecause it impossible that Christum and j^gaii doctrine* and practices could 
long exist iu proximity without *UUI» modifying milumice* extending from llm 
stnxngei to the weaker aide. Lung Indore iliis time, how aver, the Ir«|uub, in 
t'oiiumm with many other native nice#, had. perhaps tw consciously, adopted Urn 
idea of a Ureal spirit from the iiiisaiommes, for in the a I (original pintlmtm no <„o 
hehig of this khid exercised supreme iwwer, or even seemed to take any interest 
;n ilu; work of the other spirits, uu idea bosed no doubt Oil the custom* of th>' 
Indiims themselves, over whom no one man exerciswl absolute sway, 

Having adopted the hteu uf a ttreat Spirit, the admission of smut! other 
Miefs became t-nsier, uoL iiecuiiise they lunI any logical connection at all, bn 
logic is quite foreign to the Indian mind, Uni U-vuime. pet-imp.-, of the fuinilinrity 
ouDoequent on intercourse with Christians, both white and of their own kind. 

1 1 was probably mi account «I know ledge in rived at in some such Way that 
an f inr.iidjtgu, by name Skune-o-dy-o, who lived at the end of the eighteenth 
eeuturv tin 1790 according to some), dedured himself a prophet and claimed to 
Imve hud iiitcrcmiree with divine beings. II is congeners, by this Lime, knew 
enough about Christianity to 1« in some measure prepared for n mvswgt: from 
the Crent spirit, and their peculiar notions cmiceriiing soul-experience* fitted hi 
with the an non moment of Skn-ue-ci-dy-u tiiat lie had been favoured with an 
interview with lour beings in heaven. Undoubtedly the ludLuis had heard of tin- 
Trinity, but as three is mi unsatisfactory number Le the Indian tuiud, we here 
have u reference to four persons, or the Four Angela, for although Ska-ue-o-dy-u 
huc mily throe, the fourth one was always present. 

It is somewhat reuiarkallc that although tins revelation is of such n 
comparatively recent dale, there h a good deal of cotifuaicm rosjeeting what is 
know'll of the c ire urns Unices by the friends and relations of the prophet; but 
this Wily goes to show us how extremely difficult it is to get at Lite truth in 
such matters, and how little confidence wv may place in tradition, if we demand 
exactitude 

All the stories, however, agree in the statement tlmt Sku-ua^niy-o'n 
revelation iume to him while he woe in u nance, so that we need not cure 
whether this condition lasted fur only a lew Louts or until lie cuuic to kiiuscli 
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nil itil’ fourth day. He iliil not profess tljut In- had seen the Great Spirit, but 
only tins Jour builigs win> were commissioned by the Great Spir it to deliver His 
KiC^u^i 1 . These were young men, dressed in tile height of Indian rust dun, tm'i 
earrviug bows and arrows, Here we have a compromise and a conespoiideniT, 
the former as to the number, and the latter «s to the office ; for Christian teaching 
always intrmluees a medium of eomuiuuicnt ion bet ween the tnsitvf ujh. 1 Hi - ! 
people. As a natter of counse, the four pensuus were Indians, aud behaved in 
Indian nrnmier, for otherwise the appeal to Indian minds would have lost mud i 
<>f its effect. Still Sku-ne-o-dy-o perceived clearly enough that hi» pooplo 
required a now gosjiel — -one that would correspond in a measure to the tillered 
circuutataiices in which they found tiieuwelves, and that would, to some Miaul, 
place them ou a level with white uicn. Himself, no doubt, unaware that a belief 
in the Great Spirit was one of eoLucratively recent acquirement, lu> urged the 
Ittuple h> offer prayers u> Xiyoh, the Creator, but he adds a touch of Indian 
tuUuoi-iiio.q.bi^L! whan he trachea that all math addresses must be made before 
niioii^oii the ground timt us tiic Great Spirit goes to sleep in the afterawn, lie 
cannot then hear anything said to Him. These prayer were nearly an adjunct 
to the old-time tkiioiss, which were to Ik; mimitahied; for the angels stiitl h' 
Sku-tto-o-dy-o, "You must worahip Xiyoh, the Great Spirit, Uy dancing the turLh- 
ditncc at Llit* now moon when the strawberry ripens. At the now moon of the 
uracil corn you shall give a thanVfcgivuig-daiica. lu the midwinter at the new 
Hloon you ahull give jui other thanksgiving-dunce. You shall have a thanksgiving- 
■Irni i j- til 1.1 iL" new moon tit the time of making sugar. You shall duueu at tho lmw 
mtxiii of plan ting-time, util pray fui a good liurvtsL You shall dance at the new 
ll jiHiii of the Inn vest-tune, and give thanks fur what the • <reut Spirit lias given 
you," Among primitive pimples dancing is itself, at a distinguished wrilev has 
wild, ' pinyi rig with the feel." <>nd prayer was therefore, largely, the insult ■ d 
European influence, something with which the Indian had become to wane extent 
acquainted, andsum u thing that was of comparatively easy assimilation. 

Even the mailer of t lie prayers, however, is in thr- nature of a compromise, 
lot the mb I leases to the Great Spin l me mtlu-r iu the form of requests that He 
will command other entities ta do their duty* the perfbmuuiee of which, but for 
His older#, might bo done either reluctantly or not ul alL Take, for example, 
lu-nrini* in mint), meanwhile, the n minium which pervades the Indian minil, the 
following petition* in the prayer which b used at the liuruiug of the WhiLe 
Dog in connection with the New Year festival:— 

•• Wi ask that the sun will continue to shine on us and make all things grow, 

“ We ask that the moon may always give us light by night. 

- We ask that the clouds may never cease to give us rain and snow. 

“ We usk that the winds may always blow. 

“ We ask that the trees and plants may always grmv. 

" We ask that Thou wouldst scud id! sorts of animals for loud and clothing, 
and make the birds increase in number." 


/ 
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Tu this modern form of prayer it will be observed Limb ilaweu Xivoh. the 
f.treai Spirit, is addressed os controller and director; in older (but not- the oldest) 
foiiiis of address, which certainly ml hue prayers, the animistic am.! individually 
independent idea comes out strongly, us when, fur example, nt llio green-eurn- 
-!imce the lead mm, or speaker, rays, u VV U thank tlio earth for ul! ihe things 
llait grow lor food," and at a (Jayuga sun-i!Mice, at which I was prmiiiX-; ihe old 
chief opened the ceremonies by thanking (dm earth for having yielded grass, lives, 
tiilweco, end ineilhsiinf, the sun for giving light and heat, the muon for nmhtojg 
deWi and Lite tlmnder for supplying rain and for pie veil ting serpents from coming 
ii [j ill rough the ground and destroying the people. And then comes this: - We 
l bank the four Angels for protecting us from sickness, disease, urnl aedtfent, mid 
dm l.real fcpnit tor providing everything and governing nil things, although we 
Lsnnul see Him and never will sec Him unless we mo goo,t. M Hero the sLwk and 
Urn grafts tire <juite distinguishable; tiio anuumt phrases remain much as we may 
suppose tUfliu Ul him* iNsen fur centuries, while Bowen Niyolt and the Four Angels 
are it plain addition without the remotest attempt to modify the old or jiwimifoLc 

lilt UfcW r 


l hu and the ttiitIiro|XJniorpiiic assert blic j ir sway uiice unno when 

SS[k :itx ' ^ rave ^ v hifumied thul Itawgu Niydi aim thought it ‘would ho a good plmi 
lu * mVLr IhuiuItreKp to whom he gave poster to take dmrge of tie whole 

w , o[ { [ p tilling t!itin tu use plenty of cold water m their work, as long m tint 
WurM md 11,0 p«ipl« flhcnld last, -lie raid to the Hnmderens, ' You may ge 
among the people just whenever you like, and give them all the water they 
need : and we know that all the plants r,ud trees ore pleased when the euld 
water intfn* to the earth. They are glad the Thunderer* have not forgotten 
i hem, Kiyoli nUo told the Thunderers t<i kill anything that might he unlucky ra 
the people.’' 

I'hc ludian Angels vouchsafed Lu Ska-ueo-dy-o other information, WJ . 

of which lmd reference to what we may suppose the leal of Ids people hod always 
believed, but wme of it undoubtedly Inspired by Christian inliueucc. Tima ihev 
iokl him that Miyoli intended meu and women to marry and have families; that 
flic children were to he treated kindly, not to In provoked in any way, not to 
be despised fur ugliness or awkwarditeas, never to in whipped; lhai homeless 
• hildreu should hu adopted hy married persons without families; nud that no 
TWrtfiW ju want should be turned away hungry from one’s door. In all this, us 
" l ^ >lS * u ft PlP®rt«uu» to the holding of dances, or festivals, we have what is 

^ • ^ttt when ^ka-iie-o-dy-o declare* that Lhu four [(tpuih 
:Zl “ V 7 l*»V h F% ^] S ,” a,ul -myoh says it is wicked to day u 

I v. an "wig lo drmk rum, he is profiting by his contact with white iieople, 
n,V l0T ^ last-named inhibition are truly Indian. - If," said the 

I" 1 " 1 * ’*!' nre drmik whm >' m h'UitiiiK. the animabi will sm,j|| you a Jung 
ay ^ and kecji out of ymm if you go a-fisLh.g i }ltJ Hsh will hide j if you 

!ln¥IUy “ ^ V* sultili ^ rum Will make him run away ; your dog will 
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not like yon; your com ami pumpkins and loliacco will not grow; if you try in 
tlanco or to run.or to sit still you will have no sense ; everything will go wrong." 

It might be difficult to find n better illustration of purely id original and 
Illogical reasoning than this is. Incapacity to hunt, fish, manage a dog or a horse, 
nr to cultivate plants is attributed to I ho intelligence of ihose things; they knotv 
that the man 1ms lieen drinking too much, and for this rawon fear hint, or despise 
him; and it is only when the man tries to sit still, or to run, or to dance 
when drunk, tlmt he himself will discover his lack of sense. 

The inhibitions respecting cards and the use or the fiddle were no doubt 
intended by the "four persons*—tby Ska-no-o-dy-o—to prevent too much 
social intercourse with white j>eople, the former ou account of the Indians' 
well-known gambling prtqiensitios, and the latter owing to their equally notorious 
desire for the strong drinks which usually accompanied such festivities a century 
ngn. It was uo doubt also intended to prevent any assimilation of the native 
feasts nr dances with the white peoples’ -ocinl gatherings—pertmps, indeed, this 
was the main consideration. 

Gambling in general however, was not forbidden, only gambling with 
iumk The Indian prophet was too well aware how utterly impossible ii would 
!«■. t-veu were he wishful, to abolish this practice among his people. Twice a year 
in the great public feasts it was a Ho wo bio to play for stakes; mid at home, m 
elsewhere, they could always do as they pleased in this respect. 

The feasts or dunces so L»t[eti referred to were, and are, u sun n necessity. 
Without these, life to the pagan Indian would not be worth living, and one of 
them is held on every possible occasion in addition In the rflgului, seasonable, 
ceremonial affairs Ln wbich reference has already been made. But in accordance 
witli present custom some of the latter are set apart for thanksgiving. Now the 
giving of thanks tin our sense) for anything is wholly foreign to Indian nature, as 
indeed it is fierhaps to aboriginal nature everywhere, It is an acquired method of 
expression, and whether the Mntiinwt of gratitude boa yet been acquired is another 
question. 

Agreeably to tbo totemie Idea thankfulness Is oat of place, ot rather bus no 
existence in any of life’s condition*, For primitive man in his tribal relation*, 
individualism ban lint a baxy meaning, if any at all. He gives as freely as lie 
lakes, neiLlier expecting nor giving iltanks, but lift associations with us have 
taught him to comply with form at least, ami thus in some measure to remove 
from himself the reproach of the white nmn resjiectiug Indian " ingratitude.” We 
find, therefore, that Ska-tte-o-dy-o has introduced expressions of thankfulness in 
eonneetiim with some of the ceremonial feasts, but it in also observable in the 
older and slightly adulterated dance-speeches that net a word of this kind 
occurs. Take, for example, the address of the head man at the burning of the 
White Dog, notwith si raiding iu ostensible appeal to Jiiyoh, Following what may 
bo tolled the invocation, he asks that the sun, moon, clouds, mnl winds may 
continue to perform their duties; that the warriors, young mou, uud women 
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n„ t v l* preserved i» health unci strength; that mrdkme-ptontournl !n,U trees way 
JLie to gra*i that g»*e i^y bo abundant tor toad nd ^ 

MododM with the wlf-rightcmw and unconscious^ huworocw wmto - , 

wnt of the fobWto T Have thrown on the fire reach Thee to tot Ttu* J“«> 
aw still good, and that Thou mayatt give ™ all that we have whed. 

With the introduction or adoption of the belief in a lireat Spirit—-One. 
von know. that tot** aU the other spirit*. and the little peopte. u* Ta*on-jn- 
MrA-gpn, and Ongwehdgon, yon know.*' a, a taM «w ■**“** 
booLe notary to provide aoine mean* of communication between heaven mid 
,; iltlU hi addition to prayer and Utantegiving, which, alo.,0. are somewhat tc^ 
intangible for this purpose. The Bunting of Iht White Dog was 
m a fitting occasion tor the ending of m*m&* heavenward*. But tins tong 
antedate Um appeal of who Anally to** the «<mv. 

proliahlv because it was a subject of ridicule among white people, botwitli* 
Ending both circumstances, our Canadian l^puns pagan* momtnm the 
in cottVeotite with their nanol Sew Year’s dance at the time of the Vo mmry 
moan, when near the *to* of a Urn day*' cetohratren the master of 

bore nU 4 «* P<*P tc who llold tlie ° U1 Mtb ' flW ' 

intend to abide by it, , , , 

- tty means of tills doghetogburned we hope to please Thee, and tlmtjiM imwt 

w.i,,w u «i.k mm m U*M** «* »•““ "• Th - V ,""" ™ 

“ 1 now piiire ilu* ctog on the fire that its spirit may find its way to Time who 
mudo It. and made everything, and by this mesas we hope to p* «n we want 

from Thee in return” , , , , * 

1„ full ascendance with Indian MU * ^ *' * ■*» - 
\iyoh will appma him of the state of atlaim .« the earth, u k he .hat « 
m,tv proves i. want of faith in the mtojiiacy of pntyer aleiie, but wlueh emild 
iM { have had any reaaon tor its extern* Itowen Mj»b h.nmtlf was 

introduced Vo “hi dl the other spirit' Dnt the tolling. bn** or .**« 
of a white dog has always, and everywhere over the northern part of 
tinrnt, poisessed some mysterious influence. I» tny arohu^ca l »pnrt tor 
1SPR 1 have takeu some pains to suummrise our knowledge » tus misoih,, 
wl»..vhv it apFum that not only with the Iioqnois, but famon* tint Algoukuin. 
AlbnWkau, and Simian jeopK •* well as ttbong the more highly ctiHnwd 
Ax tees, the custom of using aueh an mutual in one or other of these vocy. 

was vwy generally observed. _ 

li may suffice in this connection to -slate that iu the opinion of (.■('tu rn 
( lurk, of Aulmm r Hew York, who li aa made a special atnsly of IroqiiDWi 
mylliojo^y, the white <kig is now ^inployeA an ii mibhtitute Iot the white 
vvh k'h formerly Teiirtwnt^l Lho tom : and Hr. Riiuton, ijuoting ^ n i J Tatkmli. 
&tqmveRthe nUiteupnt of fcli( s latlor i\mt u Vftitc deg» Hosdy 
i^mogoniial fmrl ctvltnn* myths" in uvimv native religions, 
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However this may be, tie* point tn In* oWrcnt hero b tbit our present* 
day pagan Iroquois, having long since forgotten the original significance of 
the rite, now Attribute mediatorial or intercessory powers to the white dug, the 
spirit of one of which they dispatch imntsnUy tn carry a message tn Niyoh, or 
1 hi wen Niyoh, the Creator, Nothing can 1® more certain than flits, that when 
there was no Great Spirit there was no need for the sot'vices of a messenger* 

l!ut notwithstanding the evident jrillitcnccs which led to this new idea 
respecting the office of tin? white dog's annual visit, implying as it does n 
heaven, as distinguished from a mere “ happy hunt ing-ground," it is woitliy 
nf notice that our Indian friend. 1 ? did nut take kindly to the idea of n hell, which 
they hare left in the nndbtarlied possession of iiio white man. I’linishmcm. 
in any case was objectionable to the Indian. It may I® difficult to reconcile 
this statement with onr knowledge of fits cruelties ho inflicted on his enemies, 
whether while or of his own Ldinwl : hut Ids purpose on inch occasions was 
rut her to Maintain the honour nf his totem, or of his tribe, by rendering uv 
providing nn equivalent for the sufferings of his own people when they were 
iu the enemies’ luuub, as well as with u view to test the power uf his captives' 
endurance, hoping, if possible, to make them evince signs of pain, and thus 
prove themselves to be only women. Our pagan Insjuoia, then, hm? im hell. 
Imii his leniency hi this respect b more tlum eomitrriwkiiicod by his exclusive- 
nt^B respecting heaven, where he admits no white man. On the New York 
Reserve it i.« asserted that George Washington, on account of his grind ness to 
the Indians, has lieeu permitted to go half-way, where he remains upeeehtma. 
and accompanied by ins dog; but on tfiv (trend (liver Reserve in Ontario, I 
have never heard hut one Indian-refer to this exception, and it ia not improbable 
Hint in time it will 1® wholly forgotten among Canadian pagans. 

The remark has often 1®on made that certain groups of people in various 
juitls of the world have failed to keep pace with neighbouring groups through 
sheer inability to advance i»eynnd u given line. Among ourselves civilisation 
is a comparatively slow process, amt with some of as it is of much slower 
development than it b with the uiaas American Indian* are not a progressiva 
people- They assimilate European notions very slowly, and, at I test, somewhat 
imperially. Tradition and usage are iaSre powerful than appeals to action along 
new lines, even when the advantages of the hitter course are made plain, h is 
unly when tradition has Ihjcq deprived of its power by il«* segregation of indt- 
vidnals from national or tribal association* that tradition itself ceases? to govern. 

If wo judge the jsigan Iraqnoia tlms, we shall wonder that they have Swell 
in any way modified by European contact so far as their religion is concerned, 
fee they are thoroughly separated from tfuar Christian follows in all Hint contemn 
their myths and superstitious, (t in not with them, as it is with us, a mutter 
of disputation concerning what constitutes the true religion, for according to 
Ihrir philosophy it b not necessary that ail should t* ,,f axie faith. Tim while 
man's God need not 1®—indeed,is not likely to ho— the same being as the Indians 
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dod, and here wo ace how very superficially after till the idea of a < I rent Spirit 
affects the aboriginal mind* It lias never l*ecn made to lit exactly into the 
Indian pantheon* which recognise* 13 o paramount being, but leaves tho thousand- 

iml-ouo plieinimonn In iho ..1 or hail t ^iecs of i.i thoiifaiKl-uiubouc imfependont 

-piiiK or, pcrhnpR it would he more correct to -ay, to gpirita each of wham 
h hide pendent in his own sphere* for it is within the power of any one of these 
lyings to create m ranch trouble mt his own account a* h> compel one or more 
of the others Ut “corns to time” in any matter of dispute. 

The wonder, then* L?, not that Iroquois paganism lift? been to some ex tout 
modified by Christian influences, Imt that it lui* I teen modified so little. One 
must mingle with these people in their homes, in the fields, at their games* 
rmd in their Imig-bouaefl in connection with their feasts or ihmccs, to appreciate 
fully their mental attitude in this respect. They are utterly unconscious of 
miy similarity between their own and the white man's religion* They lielievo 
that STIjoh T the Great Spirit has always formed ct part nf Indian tk>lief, and 
rfin^pieutly have no dilficidty in accepting the story respecting the four 
pen-uni n ur utigeln he commissioned to couimuiricnre with Sku-ue-o-tly-o. 
Similarly they have no hesitation in the offering of specific thanks to Ha wen 
XlvoIi, and have pitrhvt hiifch In tho mteiiiunliary service? of the white dug. 
U we added m tin-Be a few saggedLions respecting ri induct, baaed on tho Christian 
code of morals, we have about all for which Iroquois paganism in in del j ted In 
European i-tiUnre ufrer a period of more or less direct contact lasting for 
three hundred and fifty years* It is questitmaldo whether many other 
forma of paganism have remained so tmdbanged for the same length of 
time, and in uuytUing approaching similar circumstances ft Is. indeed* n 
nutter of doubt whether several forms of t ftajatianfty and Mohammedanism 
have not goffered or lienefitcd to n greater extent^ even during the space of the 
present century. 

Here we luivo in almost their pristine simplicity and crudity the music, 
the Bongs* the dances* the speeches, and the ceremonies of old, but the origin 
mil meaning have long since lieeii forgotten, Their maintenance h purely 
conservative* Even rhe significance of the wwth of the song is lost, and in 
many of the ceremonial rote-speeches in OOtmection with Lite feasts, words anti 
phrases 3ire employed respecting which even tho oldest raedidne man has no 
knowledge* In this* however, they are only a few degrees worse than ourselves 
Thermo i* true with regard to such customs as the M scattering of mlm*' the 
spraying of heads with sweetened water* the anointing of heads with sunflower 
oil and several other rite*). 

It is interesting* also, to note that all these are indulged in by the half- 
and by some who are more than iuilf white, seemingly with quite a* 
Hindi swat as by those of purer ur wholly pure Indian |>lootL It -mum some- 
w IL.it JiiiOTLuiioii^ at First h Ejz3>t, to obson'O, engaged j n a dance or a dream 
interpretation, persona of alt shades of colour, from the darkest (which is Jacket 
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Uian mulatto) to a tint, that conveys only the slightest suspicion of Indian 
blood. 

But the old-time wavs ore dfutnifil, ami will probably disappear as a system 
long before the people die out. f.. r the young men mingle mom and more with 
their it Lite neighbours, the young women frcqnomly find employment as 
domestics in “while bouses," am! parents are gradually losing tlicir grip of 
the ancient forma, all hough they cling tetiadonsJv to the superstitions these 
typify. 

Meanwhile the condition is an extremely interesting nntl instructive otm 

to the anthropologist, . which in many respects is unique in the history „f 

t ht* world 

I have frequently regretted that when the Irtish Assoeiatkm met in 
Toronto a few years ago, no arrangements were made fur a visit, -if the Anthro- 
indogical Section to Ihe Sbc Ant ion?;' Iteservc, only same nitty miles distant, when 
it would have Wen H matter of but little difficulty to arrange for a special pagan 
reiist, and where the members might haw been able to realty, to gome extent, 

much that lias Wen either only xliglnly adverted . . Em perfectly explained 

in the present paper, respecting the ]Mgttn rites ami ceremonies or the Ir.*pmi£- 
or, as one has called them, tW “ I tomans of America ’’ 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF VtfllUA, EAST AFRICA, 
By A. C. Hama 


lW ith Platts XXVII, XXVTII, XXrXL] 


Tjee Mohammedans, ag is well known, displayed. for same oearturies after t j,,. 
death of their great prophet, u remarkable activity in uttenipting to robjugatc' 
iitol, ut, the same time, to evaogeUae the world, Thna, the Moors predominated 
in northern Africa amt extended their can<[nests to Spain and to other countries 
in southern Europe; the Saracens drove the Byzantine emperors from iheir Asiatic 
dominions and mule themselves masters of the plates held sacred by the early 
Christina Church ; and the Arabs find 1 VrsiaiiH emigrated to and colonised various 
parts of India cmd Africa. 

A fewer f the latter people, coming from Lhe plains of Shlrari, settled, about 
ih»> time King John ascended the throne of England, near tin* month „f u river cm 
tin- mainland of the cast coast of Africa, almost ophite Pemba (a large island 
nonl. of Zanriliar), and some fifty miles sooth of Mom bn**, tlm capital of the 
liust Africa Protectorate and die terminus of the Uganda Railway. This river, 
thft month of which divides the British and G&aati spheres of iulhmncc, is 
knanm by the name of Umb<>, whilst the district watered by its delta is t-nJh-d 
gSwria.* 

To the present cloy, on the kink* of the Melrainslale* strewn (one of the arms 
of the Uinba river), in an almost impact,ruble jungle between Vanga* and Joein/ 
arc to l*o sceti the re m a ins of what formerly must have been a Inigo city. This 


1 The Unl« river risen near Mlalo in the Ueniuham liiLk, a mug* running ,n right a ndw 
!•* the tout town Tnnga (a town thirty miW south of the Afl^o-Gemuui /rout in) toward* 
Kdiitia Njaro, the highest mmintain in Africa, 'fin,- name is believed to l« taken from tin- 
KnmalnJi, or native wotd, tootling Hfl-urcliins, vbMiire found in largo uttutitiM 

an its hank*, while! Vuraha i» thought to l« a cormption of ibniwto nnnjv, tu mate »*** ti„. 
«■ parUuularly adapted r.* pottery work **1 all kinds, large quantities oj\^i wn 

utonwl* being slapped from the neighbouring porta i*. Wilsw, Petal* and Hmuhua. tIm 
hutugucee, it would «om, .riginnUy oil'd the diatrul ffcu.to, U t the ,™mlrv of the 
tTnduij u is, therefore, jnstible that both Tuial» mid Vml* an derived fmu. the «tuie 
root, 


! Mduunalale la oannuonly, but erroneously, written Majmelale. 

' Vb » 1" “WTnctlV spelt Wanga <«& nlm Lc Ek• k KOimamiar*), This in 

the mo*t Muiihi-rly town in British territory. KKSaspt, in Kfewshili. fo the sun.- as Smanaa, 
and meaim htciully, to pile up {had*). hence, m « s t or *t»y. Tin- won] in Ulfoved to ,'for m 
the fertility of the *a*iL Of this town inure annn. 

* Ja»Eu U a small town Jn German Hint Africa, three miles from Van#*. 

T 5 
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wu? Vumba Kuu, mr Omni Yumlk, Yumha Kdogo, or Little Vunilm. is [lie omt) 
4jf the Wa 5 iiL l *Kigoin^iii f -Yangai district. 

When, in 1SJR Sheikh Mhumk bin. Ea&hiii "i‘ Gwsi 1 

joined foreea with a distant cousin, Sheikh Mubarak bin Ihislud d-M&znji of 
Titknm^i; 1 anti inebdlud agtfifist the British Gcrverrudent, which had latch 
Htiperscctad the Imperial Ihitish East Africa Company/ otic of the First figgres- 
‘live ciotB. i>ii his part was to plunder and sack Yanga/ whiht, shortly afterward^ 
i.usr troop* burnt Ormuz/ the chief village in the Pongwe district* 

With the dt’Mriitdiou »i the^v tiv.i towns many priceless lmidm i id iliH'inm-u^ 
Monging Up the Arab KCitlers were lost amongst them the ( hrorilclos nf ViimTifi 
Kirn, These* 1 am told, were contained in a single manuscript volume and gave a 
linr of the mum- of she chiaftiriiut of this place together with the rkte* of event.-, 
which happened during their reigns, from firm fiOO ro II 00 .lit., nr \.d. 12(34 to 
1088* 

In ntd«r p tlicrefnre, to save, to a certain extent, Lite history of tlie country, 
known t ■ > I ml a few of o generation nip Lilly passing away, I huvn wriiirn down rho 
story as related ti- me by elm ug<Hl Sliereef Abubukari bin 1 * 1 Kasim bin Diwan 
iGkambsIad-MftiekdkB-Alani/ 1 by bfe hndber r Slierecf Alnai bin Kasim bin Diwmi 
Ivikajjibala idM^ln-1 isi-dbnn, by rise hi wall of Yangft, Abuhikuri bin AH ol- 
Ha^)bid-li:i~Urii tn dpArernlunt of Diwau Itttgu and a cousin of Djmm Maritliui), 
hv Shoroef Abubakaii hiii Mi wan Kilhnia oWudid, by Riiburi bin Xyale bin 
MwaUiatl Mwnbathi el-Bajtm, the chief elder of tile Wasegoju of Fongvre, and by 
Kakmu Mwadiolori, the Mho or Chief of the MhidJgo,'* all or whom an* well 
versed In the tradition* and folk lot* of the bind* 


' Wmn (fhiiBflntfy written Was^-in;- h nti iaktid nfftLe mtbfatmti not far frmi Yjiuga, 
For a detfripiimi, rrtfr pige -SL 

* Kigomuiii ihi it wn:ih fishing tiling* in Cirri nan t. i-ritory, near Jasim. 

J Oft si, commonly p bm .pc4t Gan, i# rituated half-way between MdhiWi tuul 

Vangn. Frv.:ia 3 S 37 to 1 * 05 , it vrm the sent nf Ur- elder rur cl-Kfafrmi hmtirii of ihu Mamii |oi% 
in lirw tilt Eurn^t Arabic form, M^nrin) diiofndns. 

* Takmugn, tfe’ «f fh#yfluqg»f bmmdi of MieMa^rtii, ji i-w m sonic thirty iiiLh^ 
north t*f MomtjQKtt, 

I i .If, OLii^-Btok No. 0 {ISiKj) 1 ,. ^ ttt fc? ft<*r m ritr r&'ntf ttfarffitrii ifrt&t 

* Ibuiy p IS, 

f iWitp p 5S. 


T]ie lueanhig of the wont, whii h U 


1 I’onjjwi" i* thi? Tuom; f.f n jviri of VrnAa 
prfjiwtlltMiJ trt thv iiatitw 1%,^, is unVtvnnu. 

* The MobMnMHlw, rrvkon fn-n, th* //ijr, .« on rf the flight, itJu.h luck r.ka mi 

h 'ck>, Jaly 10 tl l. a. 6. «22. The y w MOtaia* IS44J tkJK, Mu Ctfcn 

J ' ,n t Arabic ife«) bu-aiw ton (k f. ,l,iigblei* nf. 

" J7didi w u. ffontnuaifm r*f tlie Arabic .! tui 

thp utlve Irik* inhaUtitig the VnnU dlatri. t. 

Woj Ivik*, or dwrtTv' 1 T ^ awa*Krt» itlliaj clfviw himun vely ** Hitt 

li^tTuirS' STt'Xt.ri "',"v Urira " r*- — .. 

i * ... Tne " Ct V nmha him ti-uJ dermal Thav tiv 

w K " n ' fr "‘ Ki - 
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IViwai 1 knew Ltieii ator/, 1 act tu work to try mid dud the lost vuiuine- In 
ibis I was Litisueee^fiiJ Jjut, after some seaix-Ei, n uiamiaeript hook—a LmdX&ti on 
h'ligfoiis mutters—was dhseovcm! ni V.iuga* Tlsis, as iJit? nialior 1 injuring tliu 
reader lit the end of his essay, was finished at Pate/ after tuid-d«y pmyei, on the 
Ttli iluy uf tin; third muutlh 1 133 Jt.IL (1721 .Lit,), Down the luai^ios. of Lin. 
fiage-i of tliis hook atv joU nil the ihi tea uf vferiuito events concerning the ba-Alnui, 
tui li-AI i*SIleikli-Ahubakari^hin-SAliin^ el-Jadht and td* 1 a-Urii mudlks. b'gether 
willi some i^dlgnres. vvlddi verify mid wnuhonxU* tin- statements uuuje by my 
iiilnnnaut& Uue other discovery was nuidu, vIjl:-— u list of tile mckmunca of all 
the chieftains uf VuhiIju. Kuii an Hie hniiiiwritmg uf the lift of the DlwiLiis vvliu 
died iii 1 807* 

As will bo seen Inter, I also refer, at things, lo other Wuks and duciEiiituitSi 
cum esjwiiiUy, fMHwl Th* Sioty Uy au unknown author, having ken 

of great service to me. For the allusions made to the Fartugttesa state papers 
I am indehted to Mr. Junius Strancfeff, the author uf Da P&rtti/jiotonttU om 
f Htfjril'a i lie i liit, IH9U), 

The chieftain? of Yumbu Kau 1 were considered pj* important aa uu^tuf (lie 
rulorw on the mL Their successor of lo-dny, the Hawaii* or pontiff of Virata. 
Ndugu, is merely ibe head of two or thivij large duns of ^hercefs* descendant* 


LiiitL <if the Tuiia, a rivet bouiu two Imiidivil tulle* north of Tht- Wawgejttj m\i\n 

they *vix feruierly called, the duiw de-H\m hv\u the Somali Fur mi &eouunt of the 

nrrtVjd Ilf Lliczrt people, Ififi/t f*ige £8L This name, S* dum i ud fft-lii AV^n-^ to ifeiw 

II|p the clcthuTS find tt^^wCp Idgli, This narae waw given I hem, uwiug t lp tbw> wearing ihr hkiji^ 
round flheir bins higher limn timmi. The aboriginal udinbitaub* uf tlite country m e thought 
to have town the Wtai T who wre diviiled into tbwe gviuips \hc WamAtakn* the Wanmiujlia 
and tin Wntwa + A few Waniiuutn aru now retried nl A (In, u town K>me tifly liiHe* west of 
f hwi, tJLe Wamaumbsi Ike with the Wadtouyi, can of the Wanyika tribea. ifnmf thirty 
nafth cf Hitribim, whikt the WkIwei arc tu Ibt found in ^ruali munbm inn ad Lnau, a welJ- 
ktiovm town nut tor from the mouth rd the Tana ri™ , 

1 The aullmr wil- um AhuWtal i bin ehF;vkilu Muuliinu >^ldi bin el-Fahthi Mbwniui 
Kosjilni hin el-takihi liftji Ijji] S.iLutt hin ^J-Fakihi Siihelc hinShi'Lkli L’l-JLiiu^ul-bi Lrii. 

? Pate h a E'lvru gtvut ami^iiity on Sim Itikud itianr Ehu iiiouEJi of tliu Tuna river. It Ih 
reuou'ilined em^eoiwly wKttojj JSitLi or Fjuuh„m(d So ia ufien wtoagly <pelt Siwi, 

* In thw ^Uiy* written in Arabic, the antadfl m Momha^ii are rwuid^l fruni the itotr ri 
the cofldugof flw Purtugtira? till tin: death, in lof Soyyid ^bi^i the inwt of Lbe Albmldi 
Sultana of Zandkir, Altlumgli lid gtotin at mi^Si length m in Owen'* X»rrviir* vf wpttb* 
fu rjjdvr# f/r-T 4w#v^ oifd -l/r^f-r^.-r^J. 1 , in Kraft’* JfdrV-n iib yi m 

thiUlaib^ /A^nwnf# aur rAirftfiW, t*i gfo*puji&u' ft fc CViviraen-? rA f>rfr/ira^ th--vm> 

httrtttingly written, 

» The diicftaiiM uf V iunlja Kuu wen- <mJM V/rimM until iV j U5o .ljl (1544 

A.».) r wka the ojum- clmuged lu ^reiin CA.ui.i4 About 1112 jui. (1700 jLb + | 

ii wo^ again altclisd to Itiinm* The -aher piiurij^l chieftaitm on tlac coast were those ..f 
Pato^ Sa^ul ipr PUuulwe (the Utatnb of the Fertuj^ui w), Zaoziljoi oi Fngufe, and Kllw rt . 
The Hiimui given to thi*w? uf Fate was J/ef # and, at u Inter date. Fvmo t t«> tl^^ nf 

Si^vhini, Mm AumHi and to tht^i uf Zanzibar anti Kilwa, Vfu^Njr. The Ira impt Uul 
chliifn tifTaagn wt're Cahill .If'renyi 

1 The name Duntu wa^ burrowrd from Fate. 3 1 means in Arabic n*ujtuk\y In 

Indian phra-^ulo^v the East Iudia Uuiupaiiy w.^ called Dima* 



A. t\ HoUjs, —fflfin mi tJu- »f Vua rites, Eaft Jjn\n. 


1 rojilmtn wt lie is, however, held in high tstctin liy these jicopls, uml 
is much revert'd and almost irons hipped by the ignorant Wadign ami Wssegejiu 

Tlse tacritery and jurisdiction of the Sultans of Vranb* ranged, in olden times, 
iVoui Mawe nmwili, two rocks off Kvale, some ten miles north of Tanga, German 
East Africa, to Likoni. the south side of 1'oa Kilindiiu. near Mombasa, and inland, 
from the L'«imbam hills, in Urn south, to what is now the 1 hi mum country, west 
of Mombasa, in the north. 

Although those chieftains acknowledged the Portuguese, ami after the final 
withdrawal of the Portuguese from Mombasain 1729 jlr* flic Masha governor* 
of that town 118 their over-kids, yet tiiey were practiesdJy independent nntij I2a:{ 
-UI, 118.17 AMI' when Mombasa Was captured by the Alluisaidi prince Said biu 
Multan, and the hereditary governor, Abdullah bin Uamis, was obliged to settle at 
Gasi. From this time dates the decline of their power. The Drama of the 
prewnt day, however, still receive many and often valuable gifts from the 
eu|jerBtitioua natives and othem in exchange for charms. They also retain an 
ancient prerogative of 1 becoming the owner of any slave, who, wishing to dumgr 
masters, goes through the form of beating three times on the drum, which, for this 
]Jtirjiys£ F oilUide Lli u= iwul tesidtjuccx 

T,,e <*** 'inalitication of a Diwan is to lw a Sberesf, descended. either ill the 
male nr female line, from the first Shereef Sultan of Vumlm, Seyyid Abubakari 
1,111 Hwikh ,:,hl AlmUikari d-MaseU-WAhtui, otherwise railed Mwan Ruga who 
mgned from rimr 1112 am. (1700 a.i>.) till his death in 1 loo a.h, (1742 am.) 
The only other qualifications necessary are that he be rich mjd that certain undent 
customs Ise adhered to nud rites performed before his election. 

Tl,eSft m m Mows:—In the first place, the candidate must mum- tlm 
daughter of a She reef or an Arab, This marriage b railed or mi ya Mllt 
ihe bridegroom himself receives the title of am*. which is a promotion frem 
the ranks of the rijoHtt.* 11 ic fee referred to iu this marriage ceremony means 
u great feast to all and sundry who w ish lu partake of it If oxen are slaughtered, 
the marriage is called am*i #n tufombt* and the bridegroom receives more 
Iwmmr Llin.fi i \t an timin' odtt. 

Shi mM the bridegroom give a second feast to all Ids youthful friends hois 
promoted another grade and h culled Jalmet?!* whit* am no£$*m ujay sit at 
Uihk with him* 


Jiibliotlieca NjukiuL dt Li*W < 


* Poitogu^ Slat* ju|ier* 

1 Ti*t ®f Jfimbvsa* 

U | J ii LS, ^ all/ » wrTiQ ^ "I ^ « miu rb.ee for which » f« „r raslonmiy* Jrete| 

! *£* Ci Ul UUmi4riwi *“ ulk ■ UttaaBy maivbn of U» 

** ™ WkiDd * * ^ ^ 

- d r?r f “" ■ ™"" 1 -*•*■ «• >■» 

jditii.L if i. Hum Ion strirt.1 m m. l ui«pu* oi m&iik without murmur ur wii 
givatt iii l.i* an mi mlujjttii (nwf| l ™ U " ' w *' * * SUl *» inviuium to ai. 
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After the marriage ceremony a certain period trlupsw? l«*fbrc the laudklttte is 
allied IIJN.1I to prepare ;m»tl±er feast. This occurs if his wife gives birth tu ,i 
arm. 

At the next furietiou which takes [.luce, nil the living descendants of XJiivmi 
liitga and the members of the houses Bu-Amiri and Mwtuyi Clumdi 1 use called 
together, and at a great feast, at which they arc given jj resents of money mid 
clothes, the name of die candidate is submitted to them for approval if they mv 
aaticflwi with Lheir presents and with the candidate himself, the hitter is formally 
iijiesitj.l with the <;tttttfti. 1 He has now the right to wear wooden stHiduIs inatticl 
of leather ones and is styled JJivrtn. Messengers arc then tent tn the Mbhindwuio 
■ Ian of the Wiuligo mid to the Mwakamathi dun of the Wasegeju 1 to request the 
pleasure of the company of their chiefs at a email feast ro U* given in their 
honour. During the course of tld* feast the chiefs are inhumed of the election of 
the Diwun, They ore further told that tlio enthronement will take pfeoe uu a 
cel tain day at Vumbu Kuil 

Uthci gifts have to 1« sent to the elders of Mhayayig Kinii, 1 A£u*».* Mkundi 1 
Jfanz^ Aleno 1 aud Fiimsi," Lo the representatives of the twelve towns or tribes of 
Alomhoai and Kilindhir and, until lately, to Liie reigning chid of the Mtizrui and 
to the Albnsaidl Sultan* of Zanzibar. 

On the day appointed for llm enthronement, the Djwun proceeds to Vumbu 
Kou, load having been previously cut through thu thick, langiuJ wood. He is 
led hi the mem bees of the ISa* Amiri arid Atwetiy t I'hatnli families (these people 
lieing the only persons permitted to enter the sacred preemots of the ruined dtyj 
to a s in till pile of stones, all that is left of wliul was oiice the grave uf Mwauti 
11 lam bi Cliandi Ivor, the most powerful of the Sultans of Ymnbe,* Hero his feet 
arc washed unit he is crowned, It.. a worked skull-cap is placed on his head round 
which a turban is tied. 1 ' He then tells the senior member of the Ka-Anuri family 
prescnL, who has hud the honour of crowning him. what name lie wishes to be 

* The uhieftiiiu.1 uf Vumbu Kau juts believed to |i*v* all belonged tu llie Ba-Amiri or 
Stvrenvi Ctiandl failnilfcai 

1 A Eulvrr uludD wum aLmy* th* right kni;iv 

' like all uthur native iriba in (hl» purl t ,f Africa, die Wt4%oainl Wit-ugeju me divided 
iiitu which dui£ tin- often nuljdmdL'il inu» famiLic*. 

‘ Town, in German Elwi Africa tetwnsti Tonga and die Auglt>jQ tama froutjnr. 

» A town ou tiic Poiigwo creek, Thu inhabitants am cuIIliI Wamwii uni. 

■ A town <m the bay of Foiizi. The inhabitants are called WaHfondi. 

■ The W&Wuli or natives of Atoiubasa and Kilimlini are divided into twelve Knuisor 
lrih ®S v ^-' Mouibosa (orMvitn), Mlwaj.. (m Mtwafl), Kiiid, Fhte, Sliaka, Paza. ALvtw., (nr 
skiinali^ Unnya (nr Pajnn) am! .fundn (or Jotnvn), KiLmdini, Tatigjum aad Chan^ainwu. 

1 I aui informed that thi* gravo, together with «vend utlior*, v U , broim! by the 

,-aiployfia of the Oenuu Haul Africa Company in IS!*}, k order that the Hteoes tui-Lt hr n*-d 
fnr balldisg putpi^* at Jaain, one of th.dy 6 tatian N on the froutier. The nalivta «y D, lt Uj 
luck will always fellow the owujmik r.f thu bouse built from the eto&e.s uf Vumla Kul \ 
Ktunu teiring an UoKripdon, which w taken from the* rui,,^ hv a former Govenior 

of Gonmui Kmsl Africa, ifajuj v 0 n Wieetnatm, to one of the Berlin nmacimm. 

p Tlibi la cjilEed bttjHffu Ur Ue Utu turUiui. 


-SO A. C. Hollis.— X«k* m Ifa Hiding of Bust Afr'mt. 

Ciillwi, 1 alter which be is carried on a native tafetead, alluded by a huge ..mhw.11^ 

l " a . . ,l “ l fl11 where u Ktval fcuet has been prepared. and vhn 

Initifiivda yf expectant people ate now assembled. Tl,c Eiead of the lia Amiri nest 
informs lhe '-luefs of Lhe Wadigo mid Wasegeju that their Sultan baa been 
L-ititfndi These two men, in their tom, impart the nows to all pHWjut,*nd 
^0 n s l*"- «“*» flWeBM that he awl his people will uphold their lonl will 
““ Qud lblViLd lliui **““ nximm, Tim gnjot Uxsi. railed ttdfimw in 
then command, and two thousand ells of doll, tworti, about two thotumml 

^ "» tfiv011 to lbe and Wueegeju elders After the felting lm 

been kept up for some time, nil the parties indulge in dancing t„ the 
mcompimimeut of the Sultan's inuBWal instruments, Those contort of two or 
(tom kip- d ™ 1116 ' kuo ' VI1 *90** *»« '«d several smaller ones a Ion- 

hoin or MM and two pah* of or cymbal*. After the dam* the Sultan 

is earned Louie uu Lho bedstead* 

Wherever he goes ha is now attended by slaves currying the Lorn, a chair and 
lhe umbrella.* 

. Ir ldl ' ^ Wllu s S uve *" 11 -wti. one more feast has still to take plate. 
Huh follows shortly after the curonatfou festivities and iacalM KtotM fa ad« 
the feast of drcummsioti. 

On the death of a Hiwon Lhe to is a general Umaming for forty da vs. Darius 
i iwnod no Arab, Mswidiili or native of Vmuba tuay use more than one doth 1 1 
vovvr liiiitsdt with.twly may shave, nor may a cap ,,r turlum be worn. The 

.. “ * h *J l from tlie «***» V>' men, whilst the rooms are guarded bv 

Ul “ m - n " **vv vlapsed, a great feast is given, and the Wmligo 

- V ^ L ' h,U ^ t,h ‘ l!|llUl clan^are I emitted to lake anything limy like from the 
neighbom-mg flan tot nms. As long ns the feast ksto, u eertaio number of 
^ak,fundi have to stolid at the door of the house, and. as u sign that they are a 

I'unipieivd nice, they may not complain if rite ur other food is thrown or drem.od 
vn tmm. 11 

Itoi one more custom is worthy of mention. An Amb y, native of Vwiiha 
when speaking to his sultan lias t„ uncover and remain tlms until he receive* 

wear Lia ** ttnd iuiwTbe mvfan ^ * hya ** ■* 

o ! W ** SlllUl " ' jr * U,m " (tottafci «f VumW Kui. was nicknamed 
I , ? ■!? *■ ^ ^ means to find „ lIliu .. 

P ' l which is hidden, and is supposed to refer to the discovery of the Vuml,, 

U*«u~lre* »i M " ,U "' TW dcknauiH. rl^ygave 

^ Vtt, “ K W ^ 3 loluuuin,rtl«ii vr ^ „. y Ult . 

l«fC, p. S7tl, nuta « ; rii^u. p. SHiJ, 110te 7 . 

■ n.H ciMtuin i- all tl.v nor« numrititl*. m ii i, M tl,vr*ri^ tsaaidifred [,,, , , 

lint k ui «li^n^|K>ci lu ™* ht]rc *** a 

“ The luigMK* flf tby WftJi-o U vttUnl KiJig.. : Llun of jh B Wa^j,,. KJ , ^ 
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country* lit i ia believed to Imve ken cii throned rim* oOO \.\\, \ 1204 aj.m, md 
buried iirt wen] the six fallowing chieftains, at VuihUl Kuu. 

Zusnliiiiit was succeeded by This word believed In menu AV 

ojjfi J/a/*, Lu find weajflu 

The tfiird Sultan vox* mimed A'jkty^ i rctu T 'i.\ fi Tliia is uuppoacd Lu 
refer to hm great strength. 

Ki i hr ii a \va^ Mieeecded k i/T/mYA// 1,1 . 1 ■/■, iii ike Kidigo dialed ukmH' 
some thing, rise mime of which is unknown, uml AVu k an adjective meaning 
great. Tins signification is, Mieteforo, some grelt Lhiug, Q» ulumu of wBMt is 
mikuOWm 

After Hmnlekuu eumo Mitlnca, Tills wo*d means tit ill k& uf Indian corn 
or millet, and the riikTuun who gain himself this name is kdicvtrd Ln lutve 
winked to convey the idea that as during the harvest season, lie would not, Only he 
content to gather til the com hut would even look after the gtuhble in the fields, 
«q he would see to the wants of the least of his people. 

Hil aiiccessor was JfwmrL This is the name of u hiioiU bird which lives in 
the rice fields, 

Thu seventh Sultan of Yamba Ktttt was Cfutmli' hui SJu iUu It ia 

fullin', Sheikh, who wiw n ■seiuti of a Mombasa family mid hailed from the purLmii 
uf that town known formerly by the name of Sanlani. married a diiUghtei of 
Mmum Uhaiuld Niuinvi He did nut change his name hut was called Mmiuu 
l "hum hi Gftandi. He lived to a grout age and ruled well Alter his dentin the 
Sultans of Vnmlu were styled Mwaua Chain hi Chaitdi instead m Mwaiia l humid * 
ns hunetoforix 

XoMilt the name nor the real nickname of the nest SuJtun have been handed 
down to posterity* ! is now known as Micum* Vhtimhi Chmuix Mtmtifa n** 
fit, the chief tain who went to the fjuUm At this time the Ctallu. n 
warlike tribe from much of the Tanu river, are said To have overrim the whole 
country, and one day whilst the Sultan of Yiiiuhu, Kmi was on Ids way to tluiijn. a 
ainnl l town on tlm Umba river mi far dbuuiL, he enenuutered a band of these 
savuguy. The Mwoua 1 In tut hi Uluuuli himself mid all his full inverts worcskthi.* 

Alusru longer Interregnum thmi usimh a successor was i venUialiy clansen in 
t lie i*nsou of J fwam Vhumbi Chmidt iem-* This is not believed to have km iho 
Sultan^ ical nkknaum, but ih probably a mum 1 given hint by a tribe ul people 
ciiltfl Llio Wakilior who. having k:eii driven from their awn lamb, were granted 
[lenuission by Lhu diialndn of Vmnba to kittle in Ids teiritui). In the diideci of 
thew ]K,H^ite ? who, us hm been already ^Uiled, me now known by the Hume vi 


' ClutDiJi, in KmhwFLMtb s>< ibr old form for Mjmukp ati otr tsiesycuger* 

■ la Mijiiificitii ww .LiTackt'd by IfijllQO native, cnlled by thf Fi'ltllgii^e 

in ii IV* Ji4«dw Santofi ami by F, Fkure 4u J&rrta ImKet* Th™ [K'. |pIc am® 

frvm-H elk of the Ziiinlxfii river and .m ihuir match iiyrlh ftmuataled llit- town of KiU* 
a,000 of tin: udmiuuut- (Stmiek-^ ]>■ 30»X It n |ootiah3o that the Vumbo 
duL-ftiiin titksl by ihr^ wmij^ nud mu 3 hv tin; CiMdriu 
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W nwgqu.* loot aigmHes uu ivory ring which is worn round the right wm above 
the elbow. 

For many ymBf past there hud ken gmal friction between the pando of 
,un . kt 3vuuillul lht ' i n hn h it au ta of the towiu Hb&yayi,* Mnflo* Kirni.* MkumUi/ 
Maujiiuli- Mwiyimi/ Mdragom* and Ki fundi,* who, descended il3 thw were ftom 
rk earlj-Shimi oi Wadnburi hitler, from Persia, refused to acbiowledgc the 
buttons of \ ornh* Kuu #s their over-lord a. 

Mwnna Chambi Ckmdi Ivor, Hurts* u&y collected together the 

' * f'"T l ?" lIltr ' h ° I,lier "' iiy theJr :Ild P ik assistant* o| 
i ho uttuiUy "W fttbgn. ho managed to vanquish the inhabitants of the eight towns 

mentions .1 >uu.. Ass a sign (if their defeat, these people were forbidden for 
ever t., either s*«U» or turbmu, t0 liM umbrellas, to allow their women to 

T tk ' tr to hww M ***» *»• *» their house* or to possess «y mkw 
mi “ tklU U, “ l * *>“ W*i U so email Hint it cun only k 

Ivntcn by one hand. The Wrtftntf, uto^ver. owing to their prolonged end 
stubborn tesistunce, were ordered to send some of their number. an Ik death of u 
hultun of \umba, to stand at the doors of the deceased’s house/ 

The majority of the conquered people, however, unwilling to accept peace on 
h m tlHi town* of their birth end migrated elsewhere wto .o 

f 7 ^ 1,CM MowbfU »’ whiM *« Mtengota and Saadaoi and to 

other towns m whet is new German East Africa. Those who remained had to 

7 , with the terms of the i>cace, and these rules are observed bv their 

descendants to the present day, j 

a™ «» Mo lar.„ frauu .1 Vongo rtH, m boliowd 10 Ittvts two „ t 

I 1 " 10 “ ■ * ■" »* “ u( tto '“tor over U,C i-iglrt [„W M . T |„v sr, m 

j-tni-s-sa ve iiulI are grotesquely earned. 

In lti30 about the time when Mwwm Glmmbi Chuiuli Ivor sat on the 
throne of \ umbo, the Portuguese at Mombasa were all massacred at the 
instigation of the Sultan of that town, named Yusuf (otherwise called Don 
Jetonymo Chingoulia). who. after king educated at Gou, had converted to tk 
insum faith hi 1627. Don Jcnmymu seized the fort and successfully resisted 

1 -d**, p. *76, note li 
4 P *70, fete 4. 

] ^ iLuiia. m [K a 79j U „ u , 4 . 

’ 5r >n ““ * i Alent - Yidt p, 2“E.», note 5. 

ite ^wlauv thc Govcnmmt iintloi SUiiuoni .mw on 

p **Wh. ; rrs r ^ "r, ^ *«• 

liLiriulrgixmu^ - 1 y turned Ohp ^ste of tht? did town mlu n 

“/“r 1 " 1 * *•*•“ “H lb* Vjkiuir.Di,[,1^1,. . 

tT.^ tf.'rr" Mm * u ’ "•»* - *-* 

-w >« W». IwteU vw , to to Ow l"'T> of \ . 1011 , 1 . w,,| lb, WiAffundi is 

f .««<#, p. OHO, note a 
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fin attack mi the pint of the Portugal umler die command ui Don Fxud&a 
di 3 Mourn, who. with u large tot, anchored off Mombasa on the I Dill of Jumiutry, 
l&ti± Before commencing operatio&e, the Portuguese General, we arc infattned 
iu ,k Belavin? da perdu c lE^tauiaiAo de Mamina du ffUo Li accnteoeo,* 1 wrote L<> 
the Hl King tf f Uutttkh Alum Chamhy Chiuak, a twiglibout of Mombasa mA a "teat 
enemy of the rebel/' asking for aid* The help did not arrive, and Bon Jeionyitio, 
having captured two of the Portuguese vutisek, dismantled the tat* burnt the city 
and e-sca[H\i to Arabia. 1 

Mwuim L'f iambi Uhoiidi Ivor was the last of the Sultans to lie buried hl Yumba 
Kiul An enormous gravestone was erected over the sj>ot where his remains wore 
interred, and each succeeding bolder of Llm office hus been enthroned on this ■ 
sloue, P iff or tuna Lely, us lias been already stated* this grave, together with others, 
was pulled to pieces some three years ago, and the place h now only marked by 
u lew small heaps of hevm blocks.- 

On the death of Mwana Clmrnbi t liaudi Ivor* Mwtayi Kao* bin Mweuyt 
Musa bci-Aiiiiri was elected sultam He chose for himself the nickname of 
Kilim Khwja, U. t urie head, it is uncertain what meaning this is supposed to 
convey and the following explanations have been given me for die name:—- 
1. That the sultan intended listening to and deciding all disputes himself; It Thai 
ho was ail only «0H J and 3, That he prophesied that he would l« tlie lasL of the 
chief tains of Yumba Kiul 

Shortly after Ids election, SIwana Qhambi flmndi Kitwa Kitnoja hud the 
in is for tune to lose one of Ids sons, a boy named Mwenyi Petnbe bin tfiilmn 
Mwenyi Kue, The diild had gone tu Wtmn kkrnl with some fishermen and was 
playing on the beach when a Portuguese ship hove in eight. A boot was sent un 
shore, und the boy fearlessly approached the white men. On the sailois offering 
to take him on btsxrib lie went with them and Was never seen again. 

During the reign of this chieftain the whole country was overrun by a 
tribe called the Wudoe, cannibals, who Inti Led from near Dar^-Sukium the 
capital of German East Africa On one occasion, they went os far as Mombasa, 
killing everybody who crossed their pa Lb ami carrying oET the (locks and bmK 
Amongst others who suffered from the raid of these savages were the relations 
imd descendants of the late Mweuyi Uhandi bin Sheikh, the first Mwana Cl iambi 
Choiidi of Vitiuba. On their way home, the Wudoo s Lopped at Ymuba Kuu bin 
did no harm to tlus inhabitants und, having remained there ;i few days. they 
returned with their spoils to their own country. 

A short while afterwards u repurL reached ilwaua Uhauibi Cbuiidi Kitwn 

1 Bibllotlivoi Naeioual de Lubuti. Cudiee MaaLkscripto, Xu. 7840, All unouyiutm* and 
undated wurk written about the middle of ike s^ventecnlli century. Per furiber p,n ticulurd 
concern big Ucn JqroDjmO, vide Stiundw, [>, S09.. 

1 .la/<% [f note 

1 K-aa k sui abbrev^tiuii fur Abnbakiii L Thk Buitan 1 * real name w'lv- Mwtjpvi AbukiLml 
hin Mwenyi Mim ba-Amiri. 
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Kiuifljii tlmt the relations anil descendants of tlw ink Mwenyi UI Hindi Iriu 
Sheikh. ou ligating that Hit? WiuW hail stopi-wd fit bis town, hud presumed tlute 

\iv mill they were -iUU«* and hail divided to nytsage themselves.the inhabitant* 

..r Vuinlm." Fearitin an attack, tile [fettle loft their homes taut settled (it Jiiubn 
mid at. other Hulling viltogw in the ntfiglil^mwl lfc» they reuwlueU fur some 
years, iheir houses, in the meantime, going to nun. 

Kitwu Kiuiuju died at Kiyutnew ami was Imried at Uuuduui, a suiuli w\md 
near VuDga. With him died the hist of the Mwfiua t ■hmubi Lllnuuli mid the hut 
n( the chieftains of Vuudui Kim. 

The next jierson saieeted to till the lioitouiidili! post of iMilliui of I imdsi nas 
»nt> Seyyid 1 Abulmkart bin Sheikh ehMaaelu-lw-Akui, a Hhemif,* whoso moiliei 
Mwmio Mknsi Uati Mwanyi Musa ha-Amiri. was a si-toi of the late Mwiiwt 
Hiamhi L'baudi Eitwa K ^3lU■j;l^.-■ 

iSi'vyiii Ahuhakuri chink - for Uiiristdf llie niekuume of which, iu tin? 

Kkc^dTi dialect, means the strength ,.f a hull. He dropped the title of Mvrnoa 
Chain hi Chaudi and iiBMuned that ol Hi wait. 

As the people of Ywnba Kuu mill feared au attack from Mombasa. uumy of 
them went, with Divmn Ruga at their bend, to settle on Wasin island. Heir 
they laid tin futmdations t» a krye city, which u {jeiiaraliim later, rivalled in 
i-M mil and importance the former seat of the Sultans, A ami m Kun, 

The island of Wastii is soma three rnih-s in length, ami. on tlio west side, 
til»uiil one mile in breadth. U is separated from the mainland by u clniuliM 
w 1 1 jeli Li threc-quaitciw of a mile wide, irad which forms one of the I test h&rlmurt 

mi lIu- ctmuti 

Thu origin of the word Watin Is lost in oblivion. The port was doubtless 

' All deaeeQifajlO of th* prophet, uuh^ ptiicwted through wme act of tln-ii own «r of an 
Bii'"-*tor to the nuik of “Strcikli, 1 ' are uddra***) hy the title Styvid (l0n1)„rSlwrifn iSIwmlj, 
Tli'--.' titles appear, in -"iuv wMauce-s U' form n jNiri of a Sheivofa ““He. 

* -Sultan Alnilukkari bin ShtukliV ]n-Jigrvu< '"pnul by hm Omaf^ bmn a utatiiuiut 
hmwhitrmtimhfomut hh unveator* into Abiilmfcari bin *1 Hrtdfil Mwatlmii BuktV* 
Ihn.k i« he faUnwi J ^Sukitii Seyysd AtaUkari, ibn SvyyidSbjfcfa, Jhft Svyyld Almlakari, ibn 

^wid ilutiirip ibn SoTvId Abiibdkiiri Jlstkpk-vl-bi-Aius (fcbt tinit of llii« family lu ixxu& to 
Atrial, Ibn St-yykl Abiiu'd, ibt. Sbriklie t\m ^yyid Abubrtlciii. _il.ft ScyyiJ AU t iU 

Snyvid AluUifJ# tbu Sfvyict AUlulLubt ibti S-yyid Mubaiut^ ihn Seyytd AiuL ihn nl 
\Muliabi ibu HUlkh All, Itm ftwkh Abdtdluli ba-Aki, ibn *\kMi Alnip ibn $ey)u\ Kukihu 
ibn ftejyi d AU-MkctdaiuTiirnUi, ibn Slieikb MnUamed-SahebM M-t.nUitl, a bn 
Slwiik AIi-Kiiiii^t-KHJ'iin 1 tbn S&vjul Alui, ilrn skyyiti MnlAmw^ ilni iteypft AM (trum 
vihom ibe teUDUv iti* ^ttrnaJur;, ibn Beyybl AE^uUalii ibu S^vttiI Abun^dj ibu Ssyjiil 

1^i t ibu Seyyiil MoWhhhI, ibu jSi vyid Aii el-Artbi, ibn Seyjkl -LtfurSadak, ibn Sefyid 
fthutn^'di d-Bakiff ibn Scyv in I ZtniuiDnjl- AI hiiinLn-All, Wm Scvvid Hiiiebt, ibn Ait ■ wliu ujj) nk r| 1 
ilia IVi^pbat 1 * ibught^r Futuinji^ ibti AlKitwftbtb. 9 Tin. 1 PropliL-t 1 * pedtgm is auiieti butk 
n.^uic Hfly otbtiT ^LHtrmlUni* ntui (•vi iiUially Aibin. Aflitin gi v^u pi ienglb in Lbt 

Kufwn h it it*, for tnf td ivroril it bi»n-. T\w origivinl pfUigm whicb entnt? fiwisi 

VriUdiii w^n tnirni, L am inform^ at iUmwi, in I&t>o T 

j Musa W- Amiri: biul mw otla«r duu^blcr. MtvniwW.i. wl ui wjw UKirtit?tl in Alwuiiyi 
ItijA bin Mwwtiyi Iliuk'ni, n tfrauiWii of Alwvuyj ilutmbi biat SabeikU, ibe trut M vtMtua * luuiibi 
i'UmnU of Vumbck 
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known to the first Asiatic mariners who navigated these warns, and, according to 
Dre, Touiaschck and Bitter, 1 a Christian priest, n descendant of one of the Syrian 
missionin'ii* who settled on r^ocotra Island shortly after the death of t hir h<ad, 
journeyed nlwit the year 550 JLO, to dvjrinr (Wawn), from whence he travelled 
to Taprefeane f< 'ey Ion). Tim name Wn*i» also appear* in aewral ancient map*, 
notably in one published in 1554, 

The Portuguese hail no settlements then*, hut their ships occasionally 
paraded the ran fits and sometimes called at the various towns. There ore, nt the 
present day, three towns on th'- island, Wisin proper, lacing tbemamlaad.Kmiguiii, 
;l haudot <m the south side, built on the site of the fishing village of Mwana i Ihambi 
t'hnndi Kitwa Kimoju’s time, and, on the eastern point, a settlmneni of WskifnndL 

The town of Wusui. although not so large as it was a millin' and a half-ago, 
is slitl mi iiu]toiiant centre and has long been the thief market on the East. 

[ ‘inst of Africa for loriti wood, obtained from the mangrove trees which hIkuithI 
in |, he neighbouring creeks. It con La ins several stone houses and three mosques : 

two of the latter were built some seventy years ago by ... (nicknamed 

likuln) bin Mwenyi Mkim el-Hataajt^-be-lMi whilst the third was ereitcd by 
Dlwan Katun (u sou of Diwan Buga), and was completed, as we are informed by 
an Inscription carved by Sheikh bin Mwenyi Mill el-Hasr-yi-el^lw-brii, on llu- 
birthday of Mwona Siii binti Divan Hasan, the 23iil *lay of Auwal. 1102 am. 
(174P A.ru- There are also the ruins of another mosque which was built by 
Kahdia, the agent aL Wsisin of Ahmed bin Mohumed, the Hazrni Governor of 
Mombasa from 1 iy+ to 1220 jut. (1780-1814 jlik)* mul of several other fitoim 
house*. One of the klrer, whicdi was formerly the property of Sheikh bin 
Mwenyi Huseiu (nicknamed Akidrt) luv-Amiri, is believed to haw treasure buded 
Iwneatli its Jloor^ 1 

Fresh water is .Attainable on the island itself, although two wells wore 

sunk in tin soft coral rock by Diwana Hasan and Sheikh. All water require I 
for drinking purposes Uus, in nonfwqncnce, to In* procured from the mainland 
immediately opposite Wonin town. This is dime by means of water-tight In it* 
the rowers sitting in the water which is afterwards to he consumed 

There are numerous gravestone* m the island, hut, us none are dated, they are 
of little importance. Many of the memorial inscriptions, however, which are of 
Home interest, have been irretrievably damaged hy the chisels of vandaUt chinn- 
huntom From our ships of war.* 

iHwau Hugo. having established himself nt Wnain, proceeded to amass great 
wealth, chiefly through trading with the interior for ivory nud slaves, He thus 

* Hit tapt>ffmptiiuAtn Ctfpiitl >le* intfinAeu S«t*pkQtU .Votu'l, )i 2ft lYiiaina, IS ft 7). 

* The Stwjf vf if&mbaM. 

' Itii it an in hi* Zanzibar, vol. ii, jago 110, whilst lUscribrng n visit to llii* island, says : 
“ By* wav of revenge, I dropped a hint about boned gold which W donlith-w been tlw cause <>( 
;wliing nniH niitl health to the churls of 'iVjisin,' Is this tin* orithtt of tin* imlitimi 1 

* It wan formerly ,nistomjiry here, ns elsewhere on th.* East of Africa, to ornament 
tin* graves hy fixing chum dishes mud [date* into the rtmifs. 
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Iwnmc owe of the Isest known Sultana on the coast, and after AToudunsa hod been 
re-occupied by the Portuguese in 1728 A.D., Condo (la Kricoira I)„ Luiz (Afterwards 
the first Marquez do Louric.nl). who was Viceroy of India fraia 1717 to 1720, 
mentions in his Hdtknts da India dank t, fan tin Gtw'mo dr J"iV Fiuj Vasco 
Fernandez Cctar dilit o ftrn do aattto dr 1788 autjur govern# o VictHei/ Condo d 
Landemd, 1 that tin- King of Vumha .submitted together with other princes to the 
Mombasa ( hi vmr mem. lie writes an follows:— 

Dcntro de poueSs diaft fork sogcsdnr-se an Clove run da MoiuUi^a, Metnki 
Mucombe, Uci <h* OoCOne,' Meamemrnlia, ilei de Mitangota 3 Jfinw/birnta, JM dr 
r*Mla,UiiUia Chaiube. 1 Eei do Tanga, Bensnltan Manva. Ed da Hint rie Pomho. 1 
e por Anfalmnen Araane, 1 llei ile Zanzibar, fat dor ohedencia ein sen nome sen 
filho Muudia JIwn" 

In another contemporary report the King of Yamba » called Mttna Cham*, and 
it is slated that he together with the other chieftains mentioned above went lu 
Mombasa to pay homage to the Portuguese, 

I liwun Bngu was thrice married and had issue by his wives fifteen children. 
He also hud by concubines, twenty-five other children, twenty-three of whom an 1 
iHtlicved to have died in infancy or without issue. His first wife was his cousin. 
Mwana Musa binti Mwonyi Kne ha-Amiri fa daughter of Mwana Chambi Chain li 
Kitwa Kiuioja). By her he hatl issue two sons. S*evyitl I Kadi (nicknamed Miongo), 
the head of wliat was, at a Inter date, called 1 the Kignment family," and Sheikh, 
who,according to the inscription on his grave, was lurried at Krgnmmii j n 120‘ J At; 
(1787 A.[>.). 

Uiwatt lingua second wife, who lived at Wirain, was Mwana Jumbo hiirti 
Mwenyi Cinanzi bin Sheikh cl-Easmji-el-ba-TJfii of Ozl ? Shu l^re him twelve 
children, of whom her eldrat son, Omari, died without issue on the sixth day of 
the seventh month, 1148 a.h. <1735 A.r».).* The most important of her other sons 
were Hasan, afterwards Diw&ir, the head uf what was called, at a later dote, " the 
Wasin family "; Murray i Sugnfu, who was buried at Kigomeni in 1201 .ur. (178G 
A.O.) 11 ; Idurus, who was considered a wizard, and at whose grave at Waetn. the 
Wadigo, in dry seasons, offer up prayers for ruin ; Alnui, the ancestor of the third 
and fourth Diwana of Wasiu; and Kasim, who was the ft rat person to settle on 
the plot of ground now called Yanga. Tim latter was greatly liked hy the 
Mmtnmn, whom hi- accompanied when the governor of Mombasa, All bin Athrmni 
ol-Mazrd, attacked the native chieftain of Zrmzikir. 1 hiring this expedition 

* BibliottiiTJi Nackmal <)<> l.i*boBL Coditt Msmiscripta, No. 403. 

1 In tin* Mdn^oni) (J nfr, p. !8i, note &) A^y»rding o» tnulitiou, nil the mlwbiUnn utter 
tlif fall of llii* town in Mwam Chasilii Obmli Ivor's reign went iik'vlmv, and it wan allowed 
U‘ M\ into ruiiut 

1 MtAiigmU, u town fidme twenty milen rfiuth of Tnn^ fc Uprnfcnu Rut Africa. 

1 Mwt-nyi ClwniM. J n#* t j% in* uote \ * Paul*. 

* Mfolirit' 1 In ion. Ante* |r>. ST7« unto 4 

! On in a tnffn rii»t far from Lmhu. 

" AlntUbm bin r^Fatnhj Mwftlimn Stale! * Memory m M a r jp Wn|i 
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jUI I tin Minium himself was killed by his nephew KhsM bin Khatibu bin Athmtm 
in 1IUT a.!l (1754 AJ).} Olid was buried at Zaurilm.' 

Dirtttn ruga’s most renowned daughter was Mwana Siti (nicknamed TV's 
Mwapa t.’hwnbi). Sin* was married to Abulmhari (nicknamed |iajii») bin 
Twahiri el-Fadid and thus became the ancestress of the lit wans of Yanga. This 
Jlwana Siti bind Diwivn Ruga vim appointed, according to an obi VitmLa ciuftuu, 
judge in all matters in which the fair sex sms concerned. These lady judges 
have lioen regularly elected ever since, and, on the death of one, another is chosen* 

Diwan Ruga married thinlly n lady of Point*. by whom lie bed issue cite 
son. Slierifn Ratdi (nicknamed Mivcnyi Pali). 

Diwan Ruga died on the fourth day of the firat month. 1 155 a.h. i 1 742 A.V.)- 
and svas buried at Warim 

His second mid eldest surviving son bv Mvvana duuilie bintt Mwonyi 
Uioauri ohltfi-rrii, named Hasan, was aged nlumt forty when IMwan Ruga died. 
Thu jiedple nf Wasin unanunomily dueled Sherecf Hasan to ill the vacancy caused 
by Jus father's death, and to wns enthroned at Ynmba Kuu in 1157 v.ir. (17-11 
X.n.), a Owing to his name meaning blessed, he did not change it: lie is thus known 
ns Diwan Hasan. 

The inhabitants of Kigomeni, at the instigation of i Tie bend of the Ba-Atftiri. 
Mwwiyi Mknu bin Sultan Mwenyi Kae (the eldest son nf Mwana Chain hi Chandi 
Kilwu Kimojft) refused to acknowledge Diwan Hasan and wished to appoint. in his 
stead, his half-brother Seyyid Ibsuli (nicknamed Hiougu) bin Diwan Ruga, 'live 
hitter certainly had u holler claim, if it was a iptestiou of hereditary rights, owing 
to his mother 1 villi' a daughter of Mwana !. "1 iambi Cliaudi KiLwu Kiuitijo, but he 
declined becoming Hasan’s rival. Mwenyi Mkuu and his followers at Kigomeni, 
bowever, still rejected the choice of the people of Waain, and now selected a 
member of another brunch of the Ba-Alaiti family, Shorifu AH lun Abubukari, as 
their representative. The table 1 on p, 288 will show his relationship to lliwuu 
Hamm. 

Sherifn Ali fun Abubiikuri ul*bu Ahmi was duly enthroned at Vutnba Kim 
and took the name of Moore, which means clear weather after the storm, 
Thus, there was one Diwan at AYasin ami another at Kigomeni. 

The hitter, after holding office for ton years, died on the 24th dnv of Rajiubu, 
1 l*i« A,it, (1755 A.m.), Both he and his patron, Mwenyi Mkoti bin Sultan 
Mwenyi Kae were very poor, and no money was forthcoming to pay for the 
ordinary funeral feast. Mwenyi Mkuu nt last decided to compromise with Hitvan 
IIkui and premised, if the latler would pay for the feast to lie held in honour of 

* Th* Stafy o/JfemifflM. 

i Ahiilnluiri hiu cl-FakQu Mwidiuui SnM r * baolt. 

• mi. 

I Thi* (M.-digrte tud the ilatt-, an- taken from Afalmkarf bin ebFakib Mwolinm Salehs 
book. 

■ AMnknri bin el-Kahili i Mural iniu SciMm book. 
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Abnbukari bin 
Seyyifl Ahmed ebMwln 
b&’Alaui. 


Omari bin 
.'Umbtkari 


All l! bill 
Akibakjui 


AbulmWuri bin 
Owrt 

^lieilth I ini 
-Mmbftkari 


-Snltnil A in 11 nforl 
bin Sli oi k li 
(Diwjin Riijzh.}, 
tL 41 Ei day rtf 
Ij 4 month* Yl 55 
A.n, (1742 A.iJrj, 
Buried at 

Wum. I 


Spyvhl Alumni 

V. Shrikli 

( nicknamed 
K Hit bwf), 

]>esoeirtLaiU^ 
now living 


SuLtaii I i Aran b* Sultan 
Abubfkk&ri (LKwan 
Horan) elected 
t«f "WhaSti 1157 a. ii. 
11744 A.nAiuid Lltwnn 
■if all Ynmba. 1108 aui* 

(1755 A. tv), cf. rfjrtm 

1^37 a. it. fl&oa a.dA 
Barbs! jit Wmdn. 


Omari bin 
Alui, 

AL«uli.ik:i]i (hu-knuniril 

Undid) lun Omari. Hnrkd at 
Wasin (Memorial inscription). 


Multan All k Aim* S&jjid IbuLi A ltd b. Ahid tu¬ 
ba kari (DitirLii] k Abulti- kari f 
kkxL 


ifacifl nr I L%ch 
wni). Dird£4th 
iEivy rtf Eajiabo, 
1108 (1753 a_d.). 
Buried at Kigc- 


MiVluia Siti hiutl 

Sultnti AIL d.*.p. 


lOtii day -if 
Ut month, 
J 105 A *11* 
(1753 a. tv). 
Buried tit 


{only dii id 
Multan Ali 
Kigiuneniy 


I 

Sul m n Abukikari 
h Styvul IbadL 
Klertil IKwsm 

Mnyi-t l tif §£igo- 
meni in l£20 
JLIL. (1805 A-tb)*. 
Bwi^d tkt Kigrt* 
tneuL 


"■ L 

5lta binli 


Mwimi Asha hint* Sultan 
Abu k Anri (i>nly child 
eif Sultan A tnilakfl rt uf 
Klgomcni), m. A h nu ll 
hr Omari k Alnnf U, 
Iiiwiiu Riicr-v 


TABLE BJHOWCfa TIIK B ELATION SHIP BETWEEN DTOTAM HARAS AMD NTTETSlTT MS 

ABUHAKAR1 EL-BA-ALAI L 


Urn I Ii of Iiih bite rival, l lmi he (Diwan Hasan) would aloao lv acknowledged 
is Siiltmi fmm Kwsde to LikoiiL Diwan Hmtm accepted the oiler and paid f.ir 
ittnl wan present at UhvFin Maere's funeral feast, after sxhfch he returned to 
Wunin and reigned ns Sultan nF Vumlia unci] his death in rimt 1217 Ait. 
(im ah.). 

Dhvsin TIasati pAid several visits to 1 lie mntliern rein Lives at Ozi, am! on one 
ot^duii wua presented with an ivory horn (.inti). This burn, wfiich weighs 
4dwm aixty iwutiiis r is still in the of the j^ple of Vanga. 

Iluring die laLter yetu s of Jus life, ! hw&n IlaKaii was. owing to bis grutn oge, 
f l n ®*' infift]jttble of performing any of the daties of \m oftktej and Ms eldest and 
i, idy finiAiTijig i-si, Almbakuri bin SitHan Busan who wan horn on the twelfth day 
id the third mouth, 11-bS a.h. (1735 A.n.)* 1 uvlvi] in hh stead. 

■ AlAlbfricnri bill thFnkilif Mw,ilium Salrli'd b<ji>k. 
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Diwnu Hnsan married four times. Hla best know n sow urn ScyyiU Ahmed, 
who «m ham mi the 27th day of the Glh month, J149 ah. (1736 ad.),’ mu? 
Slierifti Alt, who was buried at Kigumeni in 1200 a.jj. ( 1783 A.t>.). a 

Oil the death of Hiwao JTu?wtii r liis son Alm1«ikori waa nnamniously ehnseii ns 
ids successor and Was duly invested with the nrnda? Before he could he 
enthrone*] nt Vumim Kuu. however, Sherifu Abuhakari was taken suddenly ill and 
died. 

A Sherecf, named Sheikh -Mayan bin Salim min*-Ali-Sheikb-A1 hi! wikori-]*in 
Salim-fUMansahi, 1 who, by his mother, n daughter of Diwaii Hasan, was a great- 
grandson of Diwnu Hiigu, and who had married a daughter of the late Soyvid 
Ahabakari bin Diwtm Hasan, was aeeusf*d by life enemies of having killed his 
father-in-law by witch craft in order t<> lie chosen Diwao himself. Be that as it 
may, Sheikh Hasan bin SalUu obtained a portion of the wealth left by Diwttn 
Ruga, to the exclusion of the lawEul heirs, win* elected Diwnn and was eventually 
enthroned at Ynmba Kuu. He chess for himself the name of Siitikk (pronounced 
Stake) in memory of his ancatfor Sheikh Akubaknri bin Salim el-Mausahi, who, 
in his time, was a gnat mid learned man. 

Some of the people or Kigomeiii again opposed the choice of their relations oE 
Waain, and the more wealthy of them collected a sum of money and appointed the 
nephew of the late Diwnn Macro, by name Ahubakari bin Soyvid Ibadi cl-lw- 
Alnui, who hud Inuu earning a precarious livelihood in Zanzibar, a a their Sultnii. 
('rent friction was thus once more caused between the inhabitants of iheae two 
towns, and all the supporters of Diwnn Sheikh living at Kigomeni wet*' obliged to 
*}uit their homes ami settle on the island of Wttsin. 

This, too, Formed a fresh pretext for the Wudign to enter on a civil war—a nr* 
very uncommon matter with that tribe—and their chief, mmicd Kuhn Mwakikongu 
of the Mohindzano or Kinangala clan, enraged nt the people of Kigomeni inking his 
underling, M wain a Mokt Mwnlubu **f Kilnin' for an escort to take them to Ymnba 


' AljuUtk.irl Irtti rl'Fflfcihi Mvnliimi S:iUli , a Iwk. 

1 MdiiumJ itiKriptiMi. ■ .tnfe, p. 270, note £ 

' .Via is equivalent Or “of the family of." 

* Kh«lltli Il^nV pedigree, according t* AbuUkaii bin tl-Fnkihi Mwalimtt Snfeli'u Ux.k in 
SH follow*Sultan ibn Sheikh Sdhn, ibn Sheikh Ahmed, flat) Shf-ikb Nhuir, itm 

Sheikh Alimed, ibn Sheikh Sulim, ibn Sheikh Ahmed, fbn Sheikh Ahuhifcnri, ibn Sheikh 
Salim, ibn Sheikh Ababakari, ibn Sheikh Aluncd. ibn AH, ilm Sheikh Abubabiri, ibn Salim." 
Sheikh AbnhaUri ibn Sulim’s pedigree, I mu informed by the SIuikh-nl-LOMn, or chief * v,,li 
for the East Africa Protectorate, is a- follows “Sheikh Abubnk&ii ibn Sdiiu, ibn Abdiirah- 
man (Segafii), ibn lULumod fMaul-AbduUwa), ibn Alt, ibn Alai, ibn Mahomed, ibn tl-Fakihi 
Mi'k.iikiiM, ibn Ali, ilm Mj* homed ffohehu-Mnrnhatl, ibn Ali t ibn AhiL ibn Mahomed, ibn \hii 
ihn AUhiI|,ih, ibn Ahmed, ibn 1m, ibn Mahomed, ibn Ali, ilm Jafer, ibn Mnhtwil' ilm 
HiUrt-ifi, ibn Ali (wlio mjirt-ied the Prophot’i daughter Vo t *m hl>” Ii will lw noticed tliai T iv lt I, 
the exception of Zei ha-*!- bid ii hi-AIL ibis peili^'iee wincidis* for some genriutionj- with Ihtu of 
the fjjiiElv. 

Kihilu ifi a. IiLIIj &ix> Uh high, m the \&a itfuuHt, ten mihi* wnth of .Taain, Mimtiiv M i>(;i 
had stones carried to the top of thin hill aud then- hnili himself „ boiu*e. After hi- d, nil, | , 
You XXX (K.S. HI). 
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Ktm, attacked the now Diwan’s party while nn its way to the onthronmncni. killing 
si-vom! of its luembav ami forcing the- Jfiwan himself u> fly for his life*. 

Some flays later, however, chiefly through the intercession of his rival. THwnn 
Sheikh, St- 1 yid .VImlmkan bin Siyvid I!mil{ pl-hn-Alaui was enllirdiihi nt Ynmbft 
Kmi ami chose for himself the name of Mittfdi, meaning Patience, 

On the 23rd of the seventh month, 1230 A.H. (1821 A D.V war was fledsrwl 
l^tween Seyyid Said bin Sultan, the fourth Albnsaidi Inrnm of Unseat, ami the 
Mumi governor of Mombasa, AMuliidi Ian A Jim ml. who, on hie accession in 
122!> A. ft. (1H14 A.n,). s had despatched to his lord, ins tend of the customary 
presents. a mail shirt, a Hash of powder mid a wooden spoon. After I’ato had 
fallen 1 adore [he And* invaders. the island of lVnilui was threatened, Oti hearing 
“i thia, Diwan Sheikh thought it would be wiser to leavu IVusiti until haatffite 1 * 
should lie nt an end, so ho went with ell his adherents to the mainland. Some of 
iii> people, including the Ifi wan himself, settled ai Ymigti—then only a ainnll 
Ji>|jiriLf tillage whilst others went to live at the various towns along the coast, 

Shortly after the evacuation of Wasin, olio of Soyj id Said bin Sultan’s 
goneialft. Amiri Ahmed bin Mahomed,, called at the island on Ids Wny to Pemba, 
an,l, pi (turning tluit the deserter! town which ho found 1 here liolongt'd to thn 
enemy, he destroyed all Lite hooaea and other buildings, leaving nn ton dud only 
the mosque built by Diwau Hasan. 

hiwan SliL-ikli did not long survive his change nf residence. Ho died in the 
lin-T year after Su l i mam bin All had Wn chosen (taverner of Mombasa* (1239 a.h. 

or 1824 A.u), and was traded nt iJamkni, near the grave of Mwana Chnaubi ( hnndi 
Kitivn KimojiL 

Hi wan Muyeti had predeceased Itfwnti Sheikh and had teen burial with bin 
nude, the Into Jfiwan Macro at Kigoincni. 

Owing to the Kuglmli having placet 1 Mombasa under theii protection/there 
WOH now no longer any fear or Seyyid Saul attacking Waain, and Hie |>oople r with 
th« exception of those who had gone to Yanga, returned to tlieir homes mid 
i'-hiiiU their houses. Thaw who hud followed the late liiwan to Yiuwn remained 
“I. that town. 

Some dispute anise IH ween the latter aud the jieople of Wtthoi as to where 
(he feast to I*. given in honour of Hi wan Sheikha death should he held, ejeli 
puny advocating its uwn town. The former hud the lietta* nr the aigumeni. nod 
Hie feast was consequently prepared at Vmign. 

..invuiit, and tea gmv* tan he **n to Hi* jmweiu 

■ Kt * ,b " * ,l » Mril *— 

* im. 

StilnJul^jUi ri.villir 11 " b ’"’ L Aw,:din S u ‘ Th Moryof Mumbai 

’ Sir Arthur U^l*" "* ,2M 

T TJlft'*** mfi }> y r ““ '‘ rtK i/rl,,} /V|V 

■inihtr thr ptv.lL-'Udii ,.f CW,hi Oft "j i’i JV* 1’’ " riUH ' -^dunaa biu Aii ]>kcetf Iiimatlf 
" ,r "hluiWtTCT, repodimn] ^ p„. ‘ ' . I ' ll;im£t,llf i'.' “ n is^a. TIi,- Rriii.h Oovene 

“t UiTut^p wMoh wen wiilutmwii tm» Ijiiffi-. 11 
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to an old custom, it is necessary for all the w&tim of « ,|« tW | 
Sultan of \ iimlsi who intend taking port Ell Oft toneml fow* given in hi* honour 

tn 40 ,>nw ' ,U vv,,f ‘ u ft f * rtmn f * sfanghtereti, and if the as is dumb Mt«| wliiKr 
a.,y one f« absent. it is considered a* an insult to the nimo^ The ox. whfc], b 
always the largest that can he l^ureUi firot of all given 0 ua.no, (bn he 
present occasion it was called “Ifjiikii wa Cliandi." 

On the day appoint*!, one *eyyid Ahmed bin Alani bin Sol ton Almkknri m 
^aiKl^d at Dnvan Jlugnj pnrpoaaly absented himself turn the revels, anil the ox 
was abnght^l before he arrived. When ho appear! upon the scene, ho rolled 
upon all present to witness the insult which had been offered him and returned to 

" Til y T takh5g in tll( ' He fallowed hy most of th. Ba-AIam 
and V-Anim mid was shortly afterwarda proclaimed Diwan. IV Varna M h> 

however, wfttfled tn acknowledge him ami wished to appoint Sheikh ft* bin 
Snltau Ifaaan (a sou of the Ute Diwan Sheikh) a. his father's aueeewor, but the 
latter now an elderly man, 1 did net desire the honour and proposed a Shcreef 
named Seyyid Ahmed bin Abnbakari <Da.,i> bin Ahubafcakari (Baifcel bin 
rwuhiri bin All mod bin Husain d-Jftdid, the sou of Eds father's kU-sBter, Hwtma 

Alain bmti Mfalnw Bakin of Zanzibar, and the great-grandson as well ax the 
^itMt-gi i ^it*graiHlscin of Diwan RitjjiL^ 

As them was now on open broach between the inhabitants of Waain and 
\imga, and matteis begun to look serious, it was decided that the whole 
slmuld In refill to the Maznii Governor of MornW. Sultinan bin AIL 

At hm, the judge favoured the suit of Seyyid Ahmed bin Alani, but seeing 
that the p- ople absolutely refused t« acknowledge him and that Sheikh 

*T. 'in Hmu Shaikh bad inherit el some of Diwan Buga's groat wealth 
together with the art.ules ap^rtainiug to the U, wan’s office. be decided that kth 
Seyyid Ahmed hm Alnui mu I Seyyid Ahmed bin Almlwkari should be elects I 
>1 wan. Thu*, the houses elV-Ahm and el-Jadid were repented restively 
fit uohid ami Yfmgk 1 J 

The former i>iwau named himself KUambala and the latter Pinda. TV 
mooning of Kikaiid-alu in the Kk%> dialect is tether. Seyyid Ahmed bin Ala.u 
M himself thus m order to show that, ns rm ox cm, Id la- fastened by a pi™, nt 
coni, ao would k be tied to Ida post by duty. The meaning of Pimla h to kml n 

TT sh00,ingfl “ SefyM Ahmed bin Ahuhak*^ idea m 

grung himself this name was to make the people think tbit he was alwuvs rradv tn 
receive* an enemy* J 

“* *WP*"f *• two, tiic iv™ um m ,i„. 
>"«« the Wmg^ a«,L Wadign, trtid, latter trite, under t!„. 
anrlrtednrf Rate Mwutjkoaga, ivaa now in tho zanitli or ita poo'rr, Dimili 

Aec^nling li> Abuliafcari hm el-Fukilii \fwrtlkmi ^iaUird kint ^ v j 

ifw mth day at the :»t|| rnouih, IL^ vu. t mr , A .„ v L ^f lrwafllw ». 

when tlie aljuvs> t v ent Wmetl " ^ B * ™ thfreJ ^ ^ 

* mt. 
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Finds, was considered a grefit wizard and uiediemg-rann and was much favoured hv 
t he Mazaran, with whom his spent the half of cash year. 

As the Vanga Pi wan liad inherited the drums of Mrinna Ctmubi Ghandi 
Ivor (('»>/<■ p. 282) ami the ivory horn of Diwan Hasan (vide p, 288), the people of 
Waste Lad three large drums and a long wooden horn made. 

In 1241 A.n, (182G A_n,):SaIiin bin Ahmed cl-Mamii ilepcs& Ida cousin 
Suliman hist All, 1 and on the 23rd day of the 5th month, I24:‘* a.il (1828 jld.), 1 he 
was obliged to surrender the fort at MaJjdiiaa to (lie Muscat Prince, Keyyiil Said 
lun Saltan. lie was, however, permitted to remain as hereditary governor id the 
town, and to retain one half of the revenues. When Sryyid Said had once 
obtained possession of the fort, which he placed under the charge of a Jemldur, 4 
named Shoho, he broke his pledge to the Muzarati arid appointed Naair bin 
Seliman bin Kasim ! annuli Governor of Moniliaso, incensed liy this breuctHif 
faith, Salim bin Alimfld attempted unsuccessfully to juiiaon his enemy’s 
representative, who thereupon retired to the foit. 

One of the Imam's generals, Alim aw hadim* Seyyifi Said, was sent from 
7.AimU\r to recover the town of Mombasa, which had been seized by the Mazarnir, 
and to succour the inmates of the fort, who were in such strait* for riant of fowl 
that they were reduced to eating rats,' On his way thither, Alimas stopped at 
Wadii and signed a treaty of peace with Diwan, Kikaiiilmla. Noticing some cowi v 
diells on the tea-shore which bolongc-d to Ins enemy, Halim bin Ahmed, Alirims 
tx-wed the I Hwan to allow him to take them away with him to use against timir 
owner instead of shot. Diwan KiknmUla, possibly gktl of an npiwrtuni# to 
avenge himself on the patrons of his rival, readily ngrte^ and three ghhh* (insn 
]!>&> of the shell? were put on board the Zanzibar boate before Alimas re, S niL f t , r 


Mombftftft. 


•hi the con elusion of peace between the Mtusarmri and the Muscat Arabs in 
124!! A,!L (1833 JLDithe Diwan of IV as in was told that Salim lun Ahmed wan 
angry with him for the pnil lie hm! played in handing over the cowry shells 
Alimas, ami be was advised to gn to Mombasa mid wait on the Governor. Ho 
therefore went, accompanied by a large following of And* ami. as a him, attended 
by a small body-guard of Wadigo ami Wnacgeju. 

SaUm bin Alunetl, fearing to do anything to him openly, on account of hi* 
influence over the natives, received him well, ami great festivities were given in 
his honour. 

On the day before Dlwan Kikoatbala intended returning to Waste he was 
taken slightly ill, and Mahomed bin Ahmed. Halim's brother, gave him some 
medicine. Shortly after he luuL drunk the concoction, he Iwcnme mncl, w»rs,. 
ami expired in a tew houm Ho was buried in the grave-vani. enllcd > X\va 
Miislifdkli, in the “Mji wa kale" portion of Mon,i>aiui. 


1 The Stotg 0 / SfomhaMi, 

Ajeiiifdar in a native NidNiitcrn olfi.'fr. 

1 Thr Story vf 



’ Ibid. 
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Having rid i toil hiuwelf lime ifltctusssfully wf Ids ihu-iuv. Sulim bin Ah mod 
liiuiight it advisable to tlisjjtfrftij the ictoLums of the tlcceasmL In eousetpiejice, ho 
ordered them to return to their homes:, to break down Lheiv house* and lx go and 
live on tin? uiuiiitonU. This they did, remaining at Viinga mid at oilier e-oant towtifs 
till the iiual capture of Mombasa by Said bin Sultan, who treacherously sensed 
Uiuddd bin Salim, a son ami successor uf Salim bin Ahmed, iiiul sent him with 
twenty-four of life relations to starve in the dungeons of Btmifer-Abbas, 1 when 
the Wasin people again took up their uhodtt on the island. 

In the meantime, Diwait Pinda hail qaameUed with the Maaianu. owing to 
their brutal treatment of one of the Mwenyi CbamM of Tanga/ mid had joiuod 
their enemy, SeyyidSaid bin Sultan, at whose court he now spent the greater part 
of his lime. He twfetto accompanied the Sultans of JStomhar to Situ* being present 
at Lbe defeat of Seyvid Said's force* by the chieftain Mataka, ami Inter, at the 
touabardumut and taking of that town by Seyvid Majid bin Said, Diwtui 1‘indu 
also twice visited the chieftain of Usumbura, 1 by nanus Kim wen, at the hitters 
fiipiUtl, Vijgu, Although he rarely sl->e>ihjuI at Vauga, the Diwua put that town in 
n state of defence by cutiruling it with a atone wall/ 

hi 1275 ajl (1838 A. l*, I the cmitUry was visited by cholera. According to 
the diary of one Abubakaii bin Kasim bin Mwalimn Twahiri el-Judid, no fewer 
Lhan two hundred and sixty-two iscraons died of this disease at Was in in thirLy- 
ueven days. 

Viiflgn was itUtu-ked in 12711 ul, U851) a.I*.) by a horde of Masai a war* 
like and nomad tribe inhabiting the plains between Kilirnu Xjaro and Victoria 
Xyimza. Although at lirst repelled, they returned in greater nmubera thua before 
mid finally folded the hihubiLmtu to take shelter at Kigomeni, The invaders did 
but little damage to the town and contented themselves with driving oil" the 
cattle. 

.Sultan Ahmed bin Afuibakuri oi-Judid, otherwise galled lliwan Tiodu, died uL 
Viillga in 1280 A.LL (1803 An.) and was Irnried at Itondmii. 

Hii the return of the Wugln people to the island home id their nncc&tol* in 
1253 ,\jr. M37 A.l).), they derided to elect u successor to l>iwau Kikilinbidn. Tim 
fhoine fell on Seyyid Alnued bin Nasir bin Alaui bin Diwnu fiuga, who, however, 
died before he could 1* enthroned. His brother, Seyyid Atom bin Kusir bin Atom 

1 TLEij event took plww, teconliug to uu iust-riptlttu in ibu Fiiiby Masque of 
ilobamed AH Kukhedi itt MoiuIklsa, on the 20tli Jay ef the 3tfj inontlt, 12133 4 . 11 , ( IS 37 a.o.). 

1 Ante, jj. £77, note 1, 

1 .liifi, ]k 277, ante 3. 

‘ VamAmm la tlw aumu given to ito lugbbuiAi at the lack uf Tanga, Qermw. East Africa. 
Oil the there are uu«r WtmOTOi» «ffi» {itoututioua, A* ,T safeguard ^Tunat th. 

build their villages in lln> mi,idle of it* d«aite*t woods, at on tlw summit,, of iu liigk-t 

hills. 

* 

• This ewow to b* Che mam ini on* statement of the iulmbiUnlc ..f Vang*, but Sir Arthur 
I hidings hi his it«portwtkt condition ,fitd pmgm* of tht End Africa ProtettoroU from itt 
vottnanuemni to the imh Juty, LSOT, writes, <* Vang* (in I8&I) «u sarrounded by » *uam wall 
®id to dale foaii the PtirtugmsHi times, [jortione of winch uru still in tfsistuiiLv,' 5 





^ ^ lIOLUft,—-.Veto fm the Iftdortf ttf Vnuibn, £tnt jt/riot, 

], ' n Diw **‘ llu 2'' w» then chosen in his stead. Tim latter, I mu toR has it line, 
handsome man with u long flowing tout!: hut, shortly after his election, ho hail 
(he in Effort une to became totally blind. Tlio superstitious natives attributed both 
the (loath of Seyyid Ahmed bin N;,*ir mid the blinding of his bother to the 
sorcery of Diwatt 1'itidu; and this idea took such u firm, hold <m the mind* of the 
people that it wtut decided to await the Vanga cliieftmn'r death before Seyyid 
Abtn bin Nnsir should be enthroned, In the flirt month of 1281 a,)i, (1804 £*.1 
< v>i'l I waliiri l>in Ahnbuknrj (Dtuu) cl-J ad id. who liml been chosen by the jieojib 
of Vanya to succeed hie brother, the late Diwun l*mda, was enthroned together 
with Suvyid Alani liin Naan eUtd-Alatti at Yumba Kuu. The Diwun of Wuain 
***** lllt ‘ ,lf inclining dawn, mid the Uiw,m of Vanga that of 

UM-aiOrijs the Pleiads. The former thus likened the long interregnum 
wlmh had followed Hi wan Kikambula'u death to it tropical night, whflai the 
hitter wished to show that, as the Pleiads arc invisible far a short period during 
the year, so the jieoplc of \ align had not luseti Jong without their thief. 

Ifn only work of note performed by Hi wan Kiliiaia was to improve the wall 
laiilt by his brother round the town of Vunga. 

During tlw month of Itaaiathan, I28(i a m (December, 1868), u terrible wave of 
eliulem ogam lotted over the land. Four hundred and thirty jusraone died in 
fourteen days at Vungu mid 1 Vasin. amongst them the Di wan of Vanya himself, 
Slieikh Kasim bin Abdullah et-Monthiri (DiWun Kikajufjak's Cadi)ntul eighty-two 

Arabs, Of when, ten were virgins.’ The Diwnn, who died on the tenth of the month, 
ivii33 biihVit ill JJntulmii. 

In 1288 ill. (1871 a.d,) Seyyid Ahmed bin Saltan Twabiti el-Judid, a «on 
of in wan Kilimia, wo* selected by the |H>ople of \ angu to succeed his father, H„ 
chnse for liimself the name of Murillti* (a corruption of Maritham. which 
means plenty), as n prediction tliat, a, long a* he lived, there would bn no 
famine in the bind. JJ e is, however, letter known by his former nickname 
iS/ttJj'iif, which i» a corruption of CVrtilna, and means lake, 

Diwau I'kutigu of Wooin died in 1205 <ui. <1878 a.i>.) mid wti» buried with 
great pomp in the grave of Ins ancestor Diwmi fto g£L A .„. ( ] Hm u 

Mitw.-fcoi was chosen in the perron of Seyyid X.isii bin Ahiut bin Diwnn Kikamliahi 
who, however, died on lb,- 22nd of the 4lh month. 1302 ajl (Fcbromv. 1885 a.i- i 
U fore he hod bout enthroned ut Viimbu Kuu, No other successor to Diw«u 
Ckuugu lues since bean ditwen, and the drums, silver chain, wooden hom and 


* KSIi ™‘ “ , ‘ lendJ y “ «*-* by which to «iltivate.- The Phkd* >k not ** two 
yr uuw? *Keka m >Uy or June, .id tbeir rMppearaAe* mntk* the HHumeDmiwuL of l| k 
IjdtlkLi.iL «mi mui milUii bMViMf T!i*‘ foQowi^g in % woomm unlive jnwcrb u Kilimia hiki- 
Euun kua jink liu^ika kw-i tUTiii, klkisuun kw^ mvua li^euisR kwa jiDij" or “ When tViahdt* 
^ID * UU| hi *\muy w«gier, th^y la min ; wtom tb.v u, niin f |J iej m nxin ^ 
(IVhylyfl-: *|/r^-wn J orutnf r ) 


^ NtnrtBW, dst< »nd 1-rtiewUa mken frwu lie diary of AbahaLui bin K<u,im bi u 
MwaJunti Tnhirl el-JmJirl. 

■ hi NlUfit- bill Alania Ki mn luadc by Ilia *uu Alum bin Nuair. 
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imipiulln, ok., pvrlumiii" to thu olliec of IKwim of Witsin are now iu tbe possession 
"f Seyyiti Ahtui bin Nusirbin Alani bin Dhvau Kikniubdn bin Ahltti bill Dhvnn 
iingii, lliti Government Arabic dork nt .'ihimouL 

Aftoi 1 thu doulit of Sojyiil Xasir bin AJuui bin Diwiui Kikumbtihi. the uiolulviv 
1,1 iJn* Jk-Alaui family afrWasiu were con tin unity quarrelling as to who had the 
k*!jt right to be dented lliwau, and, iu the years 1310 anti loll in U8Q2 mul 
a.d,>, uosatilta and disLucbimees of nil kinds wore of frequent otTumjiiee. Tint) 
UhE.A.Company's .District bnpvrinicndoui ut Shimon i, tired at length of warning, 
ordered on uuo occasion, seven Sire reefs t<< receive twenty-five lashes each, This 
sentence had the deferred dice! so fur us the Company's oltieinki were concerned, 
but it is probable that UO Jfliwau of Wasiii will ever again bo chbficn, so heartily do 
Lire rivals now liuto uuo another. 

ThJitbious times followed tire election oi Diwiui Mirithw. Shortly ufter lti« 
succession, Sheikh Mharuk Lin Eaahid el-KIndum-el Mu/, mi of thud seat hint u 
haughty message rfcimindiiig a free woman of Vanga oh wife. *I1io [HXiplo refused 
I Hid tusked for mul obtained aid from Sul tun Ikryhxdi bin Said of Zuuiilur. Slieikb 
Mbnnik attached Vanga lint was repelled with lues. 

Th 1302 and 1oU3a.ii, (1334 and IBSu a.d.) the country was eU'lbkeu by 
famine, contrary lo the Di waifs prediction, and thousands of Lire natives died. 

In 1304 A.tJ.{i8S6 ajx) Sheikh Mburuk bin liashid rebelled for a. soeutid 
time ngidmsl the authority ei the Sultan of Zmncitoir, and re lire tube ting his defeat 
some yuii's Wfort' at the hand* **t lire [wopli! of V.ingn, hi- surprised that town 
and burnt and sacked it. The Dtwuu and most of the inhabitant* lied lo Monza, 
in German East Africa, where they remained until Sheikh AILimtk wus eventually 
compelled by General Mathews to make his submission at Zanzibar to S, vyid 
Itargb&sk 

On .July 24th l$95 r Sbeikh MWuk Again at Lucked and burnt YaiiguJ Uno 
of h\> Ali bin Abdullah clOIaznii, ;it ifiy mimu lime ftriued - 

lire petwnfeof the Driven and bis Cadi (the present ItvmJi of Vangs) and sent 
them, tinder a small escort, to the Mazrui furtress at Mwele.* On the read they 
stopped for the night at Miutigoni, on the Urn bn riven Tire Mdigo elder of this 
village, one Mvtntn of the Mwiyombu dan. remained true to the oatU taken by Ids 
ehtef at the Diwan’s enthronement. He limit his Wiir-dnunH,collected a bmc 
tuimbtnc of Ida tribesmen atid rescued the prisoners, who escaped to Kwalc In 
German territory, whore they remained till hostilities were at an cud. 

Ihuuii Mari thin . who during the hist few years of bis life was recognised us 
Diwui of all \ mnba, died childless cm the 6th day of tire lith month, 1315 a, ft. 


1 Vide Blue ik*>k P Africa No, C (198$}, p, 

7 Mw “ la * 11 Lil1 - l . v ‘“y ■‘‘I wuLbtrn md ,,f tbs ShiniLi ffrocp, twenty nd| t * tu (tlC . WMt 
Z ,} ™- il ‘ Mt »iew can w obuieed, tbs •mew-it.veivil beiehU. of 

K.hma hj.ui>, •ninuoautiiig a lung of pbin budded with .K-ak,, bnnifAlLto 

-n die one tide, wLil.i. fsotw the OppOBita tlop^ckti be tten the wlioJ B tmst line, tbe In lko 
tXvan, and in tin- diriaiMe the Islaod of Pemba, 


3®* A. r, Hotus.—AWr* un t)« "f Vnvtbtt, End Africa, 

(August, Sill, lh9(), and was buried ut 1 tnudani, In accoidiuiccl with n 
prodamatiM item*! by the SuiLait of Zax\?Sbtf. Seyyid Ali bin Said, ><11 the 1st of 
August, 1890, ibo lute I■•iWiiii’s slaves—iiiuuty-six in number—were all set at 

liberty, 

Siuee Diwaii Mnrithiu’s tlc&asj uo one law, as yet, been chosen to saocted 
iiiiii. There arc, however, two claimMrts, viz,his brother, Sherifu AbuUkari 
bin ibwnn Kill min el-.TjuJiij and Slu-rif u Nasir bin Ilosau bin Hasan bin Ahulaikuri 
Inti JS/vyid Ahmed bin Diwan Huge fil-ba-Alaui, whose mother was Fatuma binti 
Uiwau Kilimia. but neither of these jwrsons have snilieiont means wherewith to 
TPF | or th,; VUI ' 0113 karts JWtoaaaiy before the election ban take place. A rumour 
!:- being tirsuLtteil that a wotium, Atwalia Shaaha binti Dturan Kilim ia. a wife 4 
the Cadi of Woain, Sbeikl. ltnsUul liiu Kasim iMfentbin* is also anxious to 
Imcume Diwan; not wit I is tan ding this Indy's high position ami great wealth, 
however, aim bus received but feeble support from the electors. Nevertheless, it 
is to be hoped that the ancient title will net lm allowed t« fall inti, complete 
ubt yaiico, but that some duly qualified candidate may yet be ebuseu to make (met* 
more the time*honoured journey to the ruined city its the wood and thence return 
a crowned Dtwun of Vuiabo. 


4. 


NOTES UN TILE PE DIGUE E UP THE 1>I WAN'S OF VUMBA. 

Plait XXIX, 

l , Author of lawk hi which the , f FiuhIm Ndogo were kept. Thw w fth 

“« *** 7lh of the 3rd month 1133 a.ol (1T81 .v.u.> after mid-dux pmy. 1 . 
hi I-'fed I«t l»iw., if r,f VumbA circa 1 1 34 .mi. (17! a .u.) Nh*naiu*a Hu^l 4t|. A 

..Hi I USB ill. ( 174 ® j.D.y Buried at IViwn, 

3 . Elreted Iht ttwan of Kjgomtnh 1 ]«* aji. (JY 45 a.d y Nlekmumd Mwre Died i-iih ui 
L^jiabrj HiS 8 A-Hd a.d.) linrEti] m Kigymimh 
I’atljer of AlmWbm bin Hodi, who ™, elected 2nd mu] hut Diwun of KigomeaT in 
l-30A.ii. (Ifin.-, A. 0 .y Nicknamed Mnyeti Died before 1333 ,v.n. (1534 <l.d.) nod 
litirred at Kj^dnumi 

Hied loth of l«l month lift; a.ii, (1762 j.li,), Uurii-,1 at Kjgpmimi. 

li, Korn 1117 A.H, (1705 A,r>.). Elected 1,1 Diwan Wmin in Ho7 A.B. (1744 ju»A 

t"i- HZ? " f Vu r U in 11 ^ ■'- 11 < l7M Nicknamed Horn*. Died rim,' 

I-b A.H, jbDr.X ttunt!ti at Wo&iDi 

I" S™ ?**" hUl '-^,1 Diwan of Wd*i„ (1157 jui. nr 1741 x.u V 

' 3 "| Dlw ‘ u i,f ^ ’ l4J,J ilJ 1 ™ *-n. ( 2 BS 4 a.u , Xidamined KtkamUhi 17 , 1 -, hum I 

atM«aWuil*to aJ».(1S33A,r.y Burfed in Momfoma. 

U4S *■"- V™ ^ Etertsd Iowan but di^l 
l"iLilr^, A l> ' brf0nB Lp WB " eatLri>,lwL Bari «t at WhIb. Wut «v#rul 

I ^Bwriodat^WaHL^ 1 *"" 1 ' ^ ^ U<? Wfl “ 13^3 a.k. (1337 ji. 11 .), 

tJ "S! </""*■■» *1*^ b* mi-lit] 1 

WwilL nE| ' ,Kn jLmllk (IWfl A-tk). RlJlitd H% 

II Uftne itiVftnil diiKdt^n. BurUd at , 

IJiwaii i,f Wa^Iu in I3yu h T^i■ f'Vt IrtuAkuu lA'EW. Cinsert | 

im&Aja). but J ^ 1 ' be enthroned, In 1302 ,, 
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11 'tame Mivfi'n.I children' Ihinod Jit Wnrfin* 

M. Elected £rrd id wan of Wa*in 4 c/rpu I3JS jut. {1002 a,^). ided in ui. (1624 *i.cil)l 
B uried at tbs 11 .L 111 s near Valina, N + ii. i kjjaiuiHl ShiokL Ntt doi'eii iLu Li - Hviji^f. 

IS, Elected 2nd Mwm of Vangabi 12B0 1 A.itiitid ^throned Iwtimmib uf 12St jul (l Bin aju), 
j>icd 10Oi ihiy RauiMhan I.28G ajl (ISS0 AJK). ^kkn.iiu-.d Kiljpuja. Ilnm-d at 
ltd mb id near Ynjiga* 

tfi. Elected l<t IXwao of Vanga 13230* A.n. {1634 A.D.). Nicknamed Finds. Bied 12SO a.si. 
(iHttA a.txJ, Buried sit Bfcndfcm near Yfcnga, l.tejceiirlaiits living. 

37. Living at Tanga, German East Africa, < ^mdidate for the ofUceof Ihwnn of Vumba, 

IS. Elected 3rd l>i wan of Yung* in I3 BSa.1i. <107* a.iO* Kick named Mari l Is ju. Ackflow* 
[edged m 3 rd J>iwjm uf Vmnb* after 1311 a. h, ( 182)3 juil). iUp. 6 th of 6 th um\th 
{AugijAt 3Hh p lfty;;i. Buried at Rimbni, near Vanga, 

10l Said to be candidate for tlio office oF Divan of Vi1ml«.v 

20. Her son, Nuiiy is a cwididatfl for the office of Divan of Y tnnlia 


[Editouul We art? ttnblikd i»r the MS, of iMb vjihi&We pa^i tu the khidio^ 

(if tiio Forc%tj Ollke; in tendering our Umnfc* wo should Jik<? to point out flow imdi 
Government aemuila, both i n the colon tea and in foreign couuLiira, could «lu for Anthropology 
if tlietr attention is out* directed 10 the sei 0 n ti ik and jwlitiud hujxultmcei of cUm uL^rvation 
of the races with whom they are luvuglit in contact 

U kua not Ijecn found praibk to publish Jtll tbt genealogical runtvml; the unpuMy iud 
3Ji*S + are aco^fblc to eftidents, and can be examined in the Library y! the Institute] 
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UNUliASSEFIED WUUK33D FLINTS. 

I tv if, Sropfcj. 

[Pi^ssTsa May IOiji lyuo. Was 1‘i^vTisa XXX, XXXI, XXXII, XXXIH, XXXIV, 

XXXV,] 

Thk number of worked stone* still surviving is very gtt.il, A considerable 
proportion have been saved from destruction by those acquaintsl with Umir value, 
niitl the number of men interested in the generally recognised forms is rapidly 
increasing. So we may confidently look forward to very considerable accessions to 
all out museums anil other collections. 

The interest in these stones is l*iug awakened liy so many thinkers 
recognising the fact that in them we have the sub surv iving eviikmeo of maun 
condition for by far the huger part of the bug jnji-iunl during which he made 
tools, or used as instruments the atones he found adapted to his needs. 

< J f the couutleea ages during which tools (if they may be so called, and it is 
dillimlt to see why they should not) were need, bat uni intentionally fashioned, 
the *t«IU» themselves are the only Surviving evidence wc yet have, »r may 
to procure for some time to come, biter, when our eves and perceptions ate 
trained to see and understand more than we now do, much evidence, hidden from 
us now, will W revealed, and we shall intelligently bum a good deal concerning 
our forefather* flam the indications of wear still left on the atones they used. 

Meanwhile, of the evidence, which we hue and partially understand, too 
little use is made because we are f uttered by prejudice, or cannot shako oil' utti* 
mental inertia. 

Many of the views held until unite recently, and some also which we still 
cherish, ore not in accordance with facts even as known to-day. In tin branch of 
human Study is it limit: desirable to be able to cultivate an inquiring habit of 
mind than in the opening chapiem of human history. We know so little, Vet 
the little we know is so ricldy indicative of the case with which we could add 
to our knowledge if only we would. 

A «*«I stone, however rough, is very often able h> give certain indications of 
the manner of it« use. Sometimes it shows the degree of cultivation of ii* 
user, although few deductions eun be safely drawn until ample eonhrnuitoiv 
evidence is to hand from other sources, Every stone, therefore, used or fashioned 
by caily primitive peoples from all parts of the globe, demands preservation and 

consideration. 

At present it is greatly to In; feared that all colleetore err in leaving to 
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peiinli myriads nf stei m which, did wc but know mure aliout them, would as 
jealously guarded as are many of the (Jnesuatus of tlm untiquciiy. 

Uni* mite jualhod of adding to our stock of knowledge is to Lfluii pW eyes to 
There are imuay imlieutious uf use and distinctions of outline in forms 
intentionally made, with which the irngoritji oven of sludeute, are us yot 
uiiftiinilLLti 1 . To understand those we must take advantage of ihe philosophic 
method of esemplifieatioD* and multiply cognate specimens. 

[f 1 may hu permitted I would refer to a plan 1 adopted many years fcgft and 
have persistently adhered to, of visiting ns frequently os possible certain pirn in the 
grAvda of the Thames valley where much removal of top-soils goes on continually 
to stvure the supply of Huilk below them for large cement works, Every stone 1 
see there, which catches my attention, in carefully examined* If it shows any sEgn of 
iisl% it is kept. If entirely distinct from others* it ts placed In a position where it 
i h brought under my notice very frequently* Otheia with Hiini.i;ir characters me 
nearly mm Lu be added fruju time to time. Eventually more turn up, showing 
clearly the purpose tor which tlw type was uised, the reason why they had Hie 
-j.KK.iiaI form, or have iipm them indication* of nee; and the whole group at 
mice Iteeouicb quickened, sis it were, into u living conception. 

Take as m instance the ordinary i\m or hdrhr with which aomo of om gravels 
teeiu in gmcli iKiwtUlctittg variety. Many of those have jioiuts and edges which 
dearly show that they could never have been used in onlei lu cm by hitting. Many 
yours ago I found one with the pumt obviously left long and slender on ptupuse, 
that, as I practically understand the use "i r many had *3. 1 could im lunger resist Ihu 
Loui'iclio-n tlmtsUeh points had their use This aimatone enabled me tn look uL every 
« use H with diflhreuL eyes, and lu diffemntnvte scores uf types. I ineJi tally clarify 
the majority of these new types m graving-tool^ Many ul them are admirably 
aiatjied u* muke meisidns, grooves and hollows. Others again have lod me to the 
conviction that many so-called axes could not have been uued its dropper, oven If 
nothing in (heir shape leads io *uoh a suggestion- The worn edges are frequently 
utterly devoid of chips on one side, whilst hundreds id little Hakes nr splinters 
have bouii removed from the other side hy the actual wear ot eemniDE use It i-i 
linpLL.-ite, therefore* to notice very carefully all indication of wear and tear an well 
as of farm in determining the Humes of many stones. It is obvious to all wlm 
handle many of these spcuiiuetis that it would be of the utmost utility and con- 
venienco if wo could determine certain iturner which could Ije universally adopted ► 
I would venture tu suggest that a new dusmfidation of very many so-called axes, 
and < fiber nominally familiar types; might lead to useful resuite. A possible 
method of nomenclature and chit^ilLiaitiou of (dt worked and used stones might lie 
secured by a system which could lie universally understood and applied. I-cl 
a small committee of real workers on the subject be appointed by the 
Aiithiopdfjg^JCal Institute, with power to invite similar orgap3$atidns hr ibis 
conn try, ScuiidiiiavLi, Germany, Etimco, America, Husain and Egypt to agitre hi 
give to all stones some definite tamriiiulugy. Wo should thou know with prociduii 
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what was infant tn he expressed m all rnmninnicutioiiK, in any language, just as ail 
chemical substances cun follow the formula* agreed upon and commonly recognised, 
no matter how the local nr national names may vary, 

A large nmnlicr of tools, as I have said, show clearly that although very 
extensively used for robbing or scraping, they never hit a Idow of any form upon a 
hard substance. It is misleading to continue to cull them axes. We may assume 
that they may have I wen need on bone, ivory ami hard woods, for it is curtain that 
moti who had attained the skill they had in fashioning Hint and other hard stones 
would freely use many materials, of which thus far no example has been identified, 
probably liecausc Elm hulk of them have perished. They will assuredly V* found, 
and it. is m«-duty to look For them, We should regard a profusion of tools much 
worn by special use «s a proof uf work, nearly at strong ns if we found [lie products 
of such use. 

SUng-stonee may i»e regarded as proof of knowledge of tbe art of dinging 
nearly equal to finding a sling. Missiles a hound. We shall he glad we have 
preserved them, if some day a sling should 1# discovered. The real marvel is that 
none have as yet Wn found. A still more puzzling dreumstanee in connection wiih 
all stratified gravels containing implements is the total absence of any sign of the one 
<4 fin*. 1 have picked up myriads of crinkled pebbles, hoping to find traces similar 
In tlioseiin the'* jKitboilers." so abundant in neolithic camps, hut thus far have not 
been satisfied with any one scrutinised. Such ;i stone or charcoal would he proof of 
lire. Many of them might show how the tire wits used. An anchor-stone points to 
fashioning mid use of canoes, or a sinker to tbe use of net®. It may be long 
befute we find net*, or even the f ragmen La of a i onoe. Vet some of us will rejoice 
that we religiously cherish all anchors and net-weights, even when they occur in 
apparently impossible positional We have to learn to free uiiiugIycs completely 
Fnmi iIm- inferences bused on tbe supposition that the want of evidence is 
equivalent to negative evidence, There are still many gups to 1«: filled in, and 
Itdaftivc proof of very many things lias still to lie most patiently looked for. It is 
desirable moat carefully to weigh the most improbable indications, or evidences, 
so slight that merely to suggest them is to provoke ridicule. Of this class goal 
illustrations are furnished of dues loft remaining ou scunc stones of how they were 
handled or haftod, 

The chief method of arrangement and classification I adopt is to group all 
fools by form and use, itgurdloss of locality and age, although of course every 
stone is very carefully marked and fully catalogued. Time hammer-stones, anvils, 
and potlwilers from many places linve lieen axes of splendid tyjie*. In sonic 
‘«w these may carry untouched edges as »liar|» ns when liist made. In Lhe drawers 
of atunlry of my cabinets may be found stones almost identically alike, brought 
from countries in each quarter of the globe, and of several materials such o* 
quart*, flint, chert, porphyry, or any other of the numerous hard stones that have 
1*oen used in the past or are still employed. 

Thu gtent difficulty in arranging by form is the impossibility of drawing any 
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hard and fast line of BejparntiQti between one class ami another—in some coast's 
even kUwcon several dosses. ibere is no strict division between drills, ectaprs, 
s)K>kc-Bhav£*s, ajTow-tipSj spearheads, graving-todtei eta. 

It is now quite clear that many tools have itust ■ «t 1 C'ss lieeti used fora diversity 
iif pttqKBea Hems' the need for a broader ckmrifi cation founded upon form and 
use, and perhaps tliflerenLiatcd by age and locality. Form is rarely confined to 
locality, and still less in it dominated l>y the material used, 

We can find out much by grouping, and by closer scrutiny of the specimens 
in latte* collections. So-colled savages cau follow a trail with greater certainty 
and ease than our ablest scientists, merely because they attend In ami under¬ 
stand detail wliioli we in otir superior knowledge ignore, To learn once more how 
out primitive forefathers lived we shall need to train nnr eyes to look at 
the faint, and in places nearly obliterated, trail they have left with keener 
insight and intelligence than that attributed to the 1«st hunters of the back wood* 
of America or the bush of Australia, Fortunately stonu IjcsL retains the traces 
left. When we add to our scientific preparation the msight and keenness of the 
savage who knows the value and use of almost invisible indications we eh all set* 
relatively in many ftlutir* wore than we already discern. A few generations ago 
our most scientific moil were utterly blind to facts now generally admitted, and an 
we too may believe that ere long we may read easily a language of which we arc 
at present only forming the nlphnlwt. 

The paper was illustrated with twenty in idem slides and 370 specimens. 
Some of these arc figured in the following plates. 

Every stone figured is representative of a class, numbering in many instance* 
hundreds of specimens, and in only one case Including less than a dozen similar 
took of tin* same dimensions and with like indications »f iw, Xu regard 
however is jiaid in the arrangement to locality or materials used. 

The object of lire work done is to help to determine the origin of common 
types of tools many of which have survived until the present day. A few of the 
»urn** shown liftve I two intentionally selected for resemblances to other types, 
the purpose of which ts supposed to lie unite unlike. Enough is already known 
to show that indications of wear and use arc in ore instructive than attention In 
bum or the material of which the tool is fashioned. 

The difficulty in obtaining photographs has prevented fuller iHustmliuri of 
unusual Lyiies of tools, and has led to delay in the publication of the paper. 

JC'ji/onnturn of Plots*. 

* /Vow JX£ 

This |ilatf nifin.'Mjnu tluwr niont>* each iii nix jxnfition*. t! 1 is. ttn- full front tk<w of a eujicrljjy 
wurked Aim (peda-ulitii) from the Tlmme* Valley Terrace graveln in Kent 80'0, i'. 
nlienn it wm H%reinted with a rich Plmsteeene fauna. Tins signs of run- on tin* whole 
"I I hi i- imyilelnent, hut wpeoinlh nt tit" sum! If r jK.lut, tlttvly inilirnt.' thut ln.twith- 
staiuiing its eUe wtiil weight (2 lit. 7 om.) it liwtl not lnf*n used n* sti axe. The nillo 
t’t L» eery heavily aUiadeU and worn from extended in**, wliilat tin- fUlu-r side C d 
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retains its cutting nlgu a* fthnip ok in a fr**b fracture. Tint wfmfc of the mtfpm jm 
limvtly pntinotvd and in .iput* dentmk-al marking* atc c3Utin?:t enough t<* «bow in 
tbc photograph and the ndmirahta cngnivlii^r. 

B in me of I be liarct sandstorm f^im-grotind (wvcairHj) fiiUmaLitlii* frrnji MndinLs hulbL Hi' 1 
L'litLiin^ «|ge is on the largi-f rounded point or lurtt, Imt n hravYblow vita navni ntnnrk 
with it upon any haul matorijJ. 

Af ftopn SnmalLlikTiiib ik of jxir[]lnTY and baft never bi-n u&ed for any hunl work, not even for 
rutting ftoft wood. 

H 1 ^ Arc ^h^ted to ahow remnrkihte Hitnilarlty in differing inatoHnE from widely 

*rrcii And fp^rtmiiably) uf very diffmmt age, A El di^i iiu lEy mtifimi the 
&cjL r gertiion lliat tlmy Isave not Kyu usd on 

In tm h of ihc iioiira represented in Hates XXX and XXXI the views alum- tath taunts, ridrs 
iml fflitU, Thus in Hat* XXX, A 1 mid A 0 rnre Irem and taut, A £ nail A 5 right 
tun] left tdgi's, A 3 tile turn oi' thick find, and A 4 tlui point« sup|K«ed cutting mu! 
In (’bite XXXI, tuns I and 3 are llig end views, 

rtati XXXI. 

Thfcm nine *t«n« w wimniertctl flint nodule nud have nil beta used for h«vy bruising op 
cutting, moat probably the splitting of marrow tames. Escb one i* typical nf many 
lika itself, although Min diffctvuet-* in the aetosted set do not aecin rny apjsirent. 
Many similar tool* occur with very sbup or slightly worn edge*, The majoritv fit 
the left hand. The markings ,,f nw oil the stones shown, point to very taavy blow* 
buying been dealt with thnic, tun not suflieicntly heavy to halve signs of haamierii^f 
Upon -nilwLnncea luintar then bone. 

Thu advantages nf iutvitig nil six sides of n worked atone under the eye ut one glance nr* not so 
npjwivat in this jit*tc as in Plata XXX, 

riaU XXXII 

Tim stonw or. Imre flgwwd by two front views only. They show the knnckiagawiy of on 
outner tar B’X'iitity of hafting, nr tin," utilisation for this jmrjvw of the natural con- 
finuUoa of flint a.duliw. They represent nlnvim group of which G is the smallest, 
numerically (ft), but nil this group, <j in puriiVulnr, are very beautifully fnshimiod, 
Tlie hnfteil .-uds, ia Mine cases, show signs ..f wear, through" luhing, which do not 
ewreapoiKl iu the iaeUAtiuns of use or. the (ptesiitMohly} cutting edge, if they were 
uh.mI an toHuiimwka or tattle use*. 

Tile ,h»ije in every instance John its of *niiim ntioehnient to n handle by lathing, ntthcr than In* 
growih in saplings, 

fiat* XXXIII 

Tw" flat views arc given of uftch of eleven atonss, which, for want of a bettar using, are niital 
gnvvmg (or grooving) took E.-idi onu repi eaentsA conuhleinMe elaa.. Apart from 
llu- iiiipjrotahiiity of sceh fine points as some of them possess ever having lx't>n use,! to 
strike bliiws, the whole nf the uidimthui* of wear are npou one edge only, jmil show 
atti-itiun by pressure which is invariably in o» direction. A1 o,- y i tar matan.e 
would low their point* with a very moderate blow upon any tatvl sntatance, Q | IUM 
every sign of euomons u«c T jet the «lgc, G i, aJmwa not the slightest chipping on dm 
iiuting poiuL Many of the points mi stones in tlii* group, a few ef which are in 
TlatT-x XXXIII and XXXIV, show clearly that the makers did nut fmdrinn them 
with the intention of using them as mis, 

Plata XXXJ\\ 

Tliis W a conliunatioti of PLire XXXIII. in which grooving took cruld n adily ta mistaken tar 
drilis on the one ^ij*i And BpokesluiYra on the- other. Wrre itudi i^mu, ah in B l> and 
U divicn only half a tnnt in any satalanre m tmrd as ivory or dry <*k, rfioy would 
»mip A« shown in X 2 the edgw is free from Hjiws and could tavr Iwi-n mad Jj, 
s. veiul ilHferent ways. This apadmem U repre mutative of joi euDmioii!. clan* of t, B1 u 
ttlucii ssmi t" Imvc peftarme*! m.-vciuI functions. Together wiihtdl those shown in 
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Plate XXXV they could \wt under any drrimmarLO^ Imve Ik-en lined to drill any lui.nl 
or tough HiriMtiuioft Many huiulml* uf the* v n-ota ftl» diow nh^ion ah two «tg**, in 
tlip precis* podtiowi one would expert. if they TkpuI Iasso »*ed in plain up and down f«r 
reciprocal movetnenbs but with the third edge untouched, which could not have been 
llir t'Aau* Itiul they infeli turned round,** driila. 

Bate jrjfjx 

i if the&c twenty-one stone* the meet noteworthy Are V and V, which ocmintfencc a Merita* of over 
TO>p leading op to and overlapping the peculiar escutcheon shaped stooge from Ivgypt 
mt] to Imve different ia ted from the hammering out of Hie rdgot of bronze tools. Tliene, 
however, occur fmplentij in Pleistocene gravels in K+'-uL The ^mibitjcd *pokt*dinv** 
anil drills J-0 tow* £ and G are very abundant in the drift and later grovel** *if many 
localities- V f* typical nf the nuincrou* ebraa that, nvji&inbltfig drills and fabricator*, 
Hhow dourly MiguH of wear arising fiom graving or scrapitig, 
ij and R nre exquisitely fashioned imd the tfigna of ak&aion remaining upon them eniirdy 
preclude any idea of their having lieca used a* drill#. 
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SUJE VITALS AMONG THE KAPPADOK1AN KIZELUASH (KBKTASH), 

By J. W t Crowfoot. 

[With FlA ti* XXXV f to XXXV1LL] 

Last summer (1000), with the kind assistance "f the Craven ConimiUee In Oxford 
hi id the Fellows or Rruscuose, 1 was i<ent with Mr. -I. 0* C* Anderson to make 
Tt^LnitL t 1iy?i in the undent province# of Lvkuonia ami Kappadokin. I 
know that them were aevoml settlement* **( Ki/.ilhftsb sprinkled over the ktter 
province, and in tin* Impe of curing frenh authroptilngicul matter, ! applied 
to the Council of this Institute for the loan of sonic instrument 4 !, For their kind 
urn^sioii to this roquest, I "her iny warmest thanks to all eonceraad: my only 
regret is that I whs able to make such scant use of the loan, TImk was due 
mainly to the proverhiul impossibility of serving two masters: the arahuroippeal 
evidence directed us invariably to rands where there were no K izflboah* At lust 
it was only hy separating from my companion and making n private excursion in 
tin* last week of out ftnjainti that I wail aide to collect the following material. At 
any other time of the yea? I could have got mOJxS huL in August harvesting was in 
full swing, the villagers shpt near their crops or tlmfr lhreshing-floore r and only 
I he old uml the rich remained in die villager On the other hand. I hud one great 
advantage in the- company of a servant whom we have tested in three consecutive 
reasons—Miehali ITkeniglii,—to whose tact and Imkmk I iub largely indebted 
for such success as 1 had. 

Throughout the fuminer I made repeated inquiries us to the character of the 
Kirilbush and obtained the most various answers. Hie Christiaan were agreed 
that tliev were good people, anil that T shoutd meet with no difficulties* whereas 
the orthodox Turk hate * and deapincs them, The name Kmlbaah is in fact un 
olfeurive nickname \mrn of This animosity ; litomlly iL means lied Head and m hi 
IcobL four centuries uld; many fanciful atones liuve lieon told as to its origin in 
Lied Caps mid so forth, hut in Turkey H Um now simply m utrtet-ue mcaning. Ii 
is very loosely used, a certain Klmimakani, for instance, was pointed out to mo 
n* n Kirill^h: why » Becau&e he drank wine and made no public players. 
Another name almost n* vague is Allevi T worshipper of Ali, but the name the 
people I visited used among themselves was Rektask One giving orders to another 
calla mil ia Hie! BeiUali l Th Tim name is at least 600 years old : it was Imtuo by 
1L famous dervish and bunded down hy him to an order of n half-military lvjh: 
cicely con r me Led with the rljiiiissaritw, The moat valuable acflmnt of the 
Sappfldokion KizilWh known to me Lh that in Aftfmry* Guitfa, from the pm of 
Sir Charles WJbon: i it dnus m4 run to mote than twenty hues it will U 
admitted that there ia room for more detailed mfoxmataoiL Sir Charles WiUon 
(tai 1893, p, [66]") describe® them as il a targe section of the population which is 
either Shia in faith, or pmfesses a religion which h a strange mixture of Shii&iii 
Fagaul&ni, Manic had &m. and Christianity,—sometimes one, sometimes another 
element predominating. - . They appear to 1*3 partly derived from Shias nf 
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Turkish origin, who were fordbty transplanted from Persia during the reigns of 
Sulim 1 and Suleiman 1 ; and parity from the original inhabitants who, after having 
been wnrehtpptws of the (Jreat Goddess Mu, adopted Christianity, .became deeply 
tainted with Manicfa&i&m, and,later, embracing Islam during thefjtdjiik period, were 
exposed to Persian religions in 11 uences ." It is clear that thr* Kizilhtsh vary vorv 
much in dilTcrent regions (they are tVmtnl ms fur east tis Afghanistan) anil in ell 
that fallows 1 should like It dearly understood that iny words apply only to tin s** 
1 have luirsotijilly studied and may therefore be quite inapplicable elsewhere, 
<Sw also Ilumann and Puchstuin, ifriVii /» Xtriimint, p. 8A) 


I. 

The villages with which t propose to deal lie hath in the province of Angom, 
close to the eastern Itank of the Halys. Two important roads nin eastwards from 
Angora; the northerly one crosses the river hy the 1 nidge of K&ledjik, the 
ji'ujthemly >>ne lending through Kirehehr amt Hadji Hektash ro Cnsaarea, croaa-s 
it at ChcBhoir Keuprusu. At the latter I heard of two Kuriltwdi villages in the 
neighIjourhootl—Uaidfir-os-Multan ntid Hassuu-dede, and of these the last was 
described a» the larger,’wealthier and more intelligent; towards them accordingly 
1 set my face. (See Map, Plate XXXVI.) 

Ulitshnir Kcupmsu is built just m the point where the Hatys enters a narrow 
mine; to the south tbe country is open,northwards on both banks the steep 
rink* which wall in the river, reach hack towards high and barren hills. After 
crossing the river, the carriage road goes in a south-easterly direction, nuking a 
more or less gradual climb, but the straightest mud to Haidar-os-Salton is a rough 
home-path. which h aves the main mad cm the right am! zigzags up the hills. In 
an hour*and-ftr)ialf w got over the crest ,.J the ridge, Imt sight of the river and 
found ourselves overlooking the village, which lies thus perched on a liigh upland, 
shut itt on oil sides, close to a great military and trade route, Imt so entirely 
secluded from it and with such scanty intrinsic attractions, that not one in u 
thousand passing along the road would ever hear of its existence. This 
combination of circumstances is common in Asia Minor, and seems natumltv 
iulaptvd to provide Cities of refuge - or backwatere of nnrient custom, hut is „n't 
ravmimhle enough to stimulate the refug** to develop* M w and vigorous ndtme. 
In this district the nearest town of any size is Ufinck M*dw. and the must int- 
[H.rtant jample living in the neighbourhood am Turkomans, who Imvc been set tled 
hem f(>i about nine centime*; heitdea these, there are a few Kurils, Vitruks. 
An item a ns, aud Turks." but fmm all alike the Kizilbssb stand aaverelyaloot 

, tlle , lim vin “S“ "» ““W. * <livi.l«l into two pa,u, tmt 

o*»thir .1,^ do nul «dUU. mm than thirty ko™*. I„ Ul „ anml | s , divil!nn ta 

.1 0 , 1 ,,, it rtamUl tin vill^jo tdoMjue, the luM „r total. „r „ 
S» »» , vvodderte w e l Ull ,| slab|fa „ 

“1*" <l» *. of » tlirirtiau ,„«dSL, w 1(B Shaikh 
pomted out to me, art us the rtoaitta, narbl,. eulutoo, of roujh ... „,„U 
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block with fi i-nctss tipon h, denriy show. The early name nf the? site is unknown ; 
the prc^cMii nn me is derived from the occupant of the tomb, of whom more anon. 

The tomb inside th> j tmWi te revered with the usual green Imngmgs. and in 
one corner of the building stands the dinner of A Li ■ the oilier appurtenances 
conri&t of a wooden ehib p a small woidfrn dagger which has lioon blessed by a holy 
man and therefore still possesses mystical powers in the hnmls of the faithful, and 
two curioua bnouxe implements, one like a long spoon, the other Like a spear head, 
and both said to have (wen used in war. Mosque and tomb were restored about 
50 yernti ago and externally differ innowise from the tyi*es common in Anatolii* 
The one unique feature in the enclosure is the well, which is strongly impregnated 
with sulphur and covered with a white slob of marble with a hole cut in it, large 
enough to put the lie;til throng The Sheikh said it was a mystical matter, ami 
refused itl first to answer any questions thereeiiieiiL Litter, however, lie told me 
of a wise woman in the village who could foretell the future, hut when I asked to 
be allowed to consult her myself, they demurred that, I did nut know enough 
Turkish to understand all she would say. On my offering to take my Greek 
servant us interpreter, they objected that he might learn more ultout my future 
than I should care to have him know. But finally a fee removed their last 
scruples, and the sibyl was fetched. An old woman, unveiled and dressed in the 
ungainly fashion of the country, of short stature, with reddened hair, a thick nose 
and a pasty, dough I ike complexion ; there was nothing romantic in her outward 
appearance. Sta* looked auspiciously at me—probably T was the first European she 
had seen,—but had the expression nf u stupithsluggish-wittcd rustic, the last pmem 
to play an dnlwrate joke upon one. Silently she let! me to she well and told me 
to Look dnwti and sniff the sulphur. Then she threw herself flat upon the 
ground, throat her head well through the hole* and inhaled long breaths of the 
foul uir until she began to groan. Lifting her head slightly, ahe uttered a tew 
words, lint the inspiration was incomplete and she had to put her head through 
Uio liole again and draw in breath after breath mice more. She groaned again anil 
began to kick convulsively, go the Sheikh's ton knelt by her aide and held her 
under the armpits, ami thus supported she delivered the rest of the divine message. 
Like some other oracles, in spite of all her dibits this was disappointingly vague. 

I wads not <4-1 pious as I should her if I would only walk in the park of God. He 
would give me the ilesire of my heart, end ut Iojbi I should brilliantly achieve the 
que^t now absorbing my thoughts One clay I should return with my sonant to 
Haidar-ea-Sultan, and, as an earnest of my repentance* it behoved me to offer tin 
eke of caudles and sacrifice a sheep/’ The gifting of the oracle quite exhausts! 
the old woman, and she remained about with us in The enclosure for about mi hour 
in a dazed state, without uLtering a word: thou she walked off alone us silently 
as she had come. 

Just as the priest is called a Sheikh, the prophetess is called a Sheikhm, and 
her power was described as a deodand; when one prophetess died, God gent this 
gift to another but always to a woman, and the office was not hereditary, like the 
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Sheikh's. which went by strict primogeniture. The people Mid she was much 
frequented, but I did nut learn Lbes diameter of any other of her oracles. The 
method of obtaining them and her sex suggest of course ancient examples of 
hydrorinuiL-y, but [ know of no sbrine where the procedure was exactlv the same. 
I take the original idea implicit in it to be that there is it spirit in the well; to it 
the inquirer must introduce himself, hence i was obliged first to inhale Lbe fames ; 
then the spirit is able to communicate b» knowledge to a chosen prophetess, when 
she baa reached a properly ecstatic condition: lastly, the spirit in question cannot 
lie wholly dissociated from the occupant of the tomb. 

Besides inquirers iuto Hie future, diseased people, especially the blind and the 
weak minded, came to the shrine,, nnd the wiiidoiV'bfire of the mosque luiil one oi 
ihe largest collections of rage i have ever seen, Murray speaks of a gmn 
orifice of sheep in summer at this trkkr; the only great sacrifice I could 
hear ni was held m September. anil corresponds to a Pmian feast, but if is 
u common thing fur a goixl Kiri I baa h or a grateful visitor to otter a sheep at 
nii'\ season uf ihe year, Similarly, Str Henry Tbiwlinsmi describes a saru'tuarv 
" r tin* Ah-Illniifa in Holwiiu called (lit 1 loinh rtf David, which he never iiossed 
m illmut seeing the remains of a I ilcetling sacrifice/ 1 and which was visited 
by pilgrims from id! \xitU of Kuidistau. (Jmtnwf 0 / tb Keytil &eapmp!iimJ 
Society, ix {1839), p. 39.) 


The second village to which I went, Honau-defe lies close to the Hnlys on the 
i astern bank, two and a half hum* smith of the Toni at Yakshi Khan and 
throe and a half bOttra west of Denek Modem It contain* from ninety to u 
hundred houses, and I found the people much ,uure inudiigent and quickwitted 
than those ut Hinder. They received me with a dignified courtesy which J have 
never seen sorpm^d even among the Turks; the sheikh introduced chose present 
in the ' Oduh/- adding with a conscious pride the family n*nu in some cases, and 
pivuio iliree or four of the more ooiwidemble the title of Effendi They struck mu 
u» more serious than the average villager : evidently they kept up and valued their 
own traditions, and. though quite communicative up to a curtain point at leant, 

1 . Uoi llsk tl,,! UfiUat About my entmtry. which merely idle cariosity 

luigln prompt They wore. too, cnci^-tic and prosperous, ami volunteered to abow 
me Wliat they thought liludy to be of interest. 

To the wotbem outskirts of the village stands a large well-built , ll0Bque with 
; l '; jlliniet 10 wh,dl ia ljldlt A from Mcmt, and Is-, id,: it tw„ far** where 

,f T W}|t> " ! f«lo into the village late after sundown. One 

cwm itmcrifhn of Human, draped ns mu*] with a military banner in one 

~' VT , ns tWfJ daughter. the former each surniuunted hv a 

Vine unolleu te, a.mikr to that worn by the present Sheikh. Certain revenues 
-1 U*n out *j.art. by the Sultan Mustnpha they said. Tor the maintenance ,,f the 

""T' r ' a,n0Umiu - 6 - 000 « year, but the financial of 

Huit 3cars has rotujmltal lbe present Sultan to reduce this by two*tbiids let us 
hope only temporarily. M l&> {tt m 
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In till* village 1 whp *hle to cornet. uiispI amplify the traditional history I hail 
picked up in the former place. The Sheikh at Haidar-es-Sultan said that Haidar 
waft the son of the K Mg of Persia and came from Ktorassan from a town named 
Yaesevi; he w^ also called Khodja Ahmed 1 onA was the difcciple of the famous 
Hadji Bektasln With the latter ho travelled to Gtenam, and there toot a Christian 
iik itied Mane to wife, and together they came to the place of Ilia tomb, where they 
tiegat children and died—the whole village now claiming descent from lorn. Tim 
took (dace, said the Sheikh. long before the Qsmanlla came into the country, 
J ' abort t the time nf Mohammed ,p ! In Hossan-dotle they said that Haidar and 
Hadji Eektash came there 670 or finO years ago, and the fourteenth century, the 
ilflte given by historians for the Jammis dervish who gave the tFamssaries their 
name and am Idem, tallies more tJosdy with this. The connexion between 
Haidar-es-Sultan mul Tlailji Bektaah is intimate enough to-day; tire present Sheikh 
told me that he had yleited the shrine of Hadji Kektnsh, which is alwut three 
days tu the south, nine times,, and further that they received fteqmmt visits from 
Bekka&h derviahe*. i met one of the latter at Kirsbehr, and lie too said that they 
came from Khorafls&t), before the time of the Osmattlk. Ikissmi, the hero of 
Ilassan-rledi-, came from Hie flame place, hut only 400 years sign j however, being a 
holy man, he had kiimvii his pmeuisors in u previous state and his teaching was 
the name—u chi nice betrayal of the belief in meUnii^yaliDsiB which underlies so 
many of the strange identifications one hears. Thu present Sheikh claims direct 
descent from him. and introduced rue specially lo several of his kinsmen; their 
family name wan Sakh-ed-din, and m all there wore ojftr twenty haw sea in I lie 
village tilled hy the same shook. the feet of the village being Bektash, but descended 
from natives whom Hassan found there* on his arrival A13 the Subb-ed-diii were 
biiried together dose round the tonihg of their ancestors; some are rich, some pour, 
auil an lie-} itiu-nnam freely with other Boktusti* ’- u ' ft@Ver with Usmiaiilus, the 
purity cf their stock is no greiUcE than that of their fellows. The Sheikh himself 
told me moat of these particulars and took me round the tombs, but on purely 
historical question* In* freijnenUy 1mw«iI tn the correction of others. The Sdjuk 
Turks they nil professed 0 . bold in pious memory, iind referred Lo the Mc-vlevi 
dervishes at Konta and those nf Hadji Bairum at Angora almost as kinsmen. 
Chi the other band I was astonished to hear them repeat twice that they loathed 
the Janissaries as their bitterest enemies, 

n. 

The fragmentary memories which 1 have recorded a We have at least one 
imlisputalih* value: they illustrate to what an extent I lie modern Anatolian villager 

1 An early sheikh cf th^ Nakshbendi order, who huh*) Ircim YuBferi, lkhninn'r- 
i\irg*tull {O'txA. tfaikrwm. I, p* 30} refer* io a TorHnli kol, XetMat foiisprint fer 

fietcAhtii] gjaW irij t \i r f^r foil partiruhire of hit* life. Hr in mentioned lajjto by Hunsiy hb & 
* : «| h a v f tWmd the Yeivmikm of Eanja (ric) Abued at (two riUJigfia in 

Phrygia)* Al Uu; foxier nick [leram* sjt in the frith* all night with tlieir f*et in a sort of 
uL«k4UKl &u* are curri ” Vintmtitm. m A tin Mww t UfA CWwi of (Mmtolitu 

Lmuhtt, j.p_ 381-3^1 , 
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lives in the past, ami I venture to think that they allow that lib traditions liavo 
Weu rather unduly depredated, These legends, confused as they may be, do refer 
i" definite Ju'storiunl occurrences, and though I must leave the graver problems 
which they raise to odtera to solve, ] may be allowed to add « few notes which will 
vindicate a respectable antiquity for these atones, il not historival accuracy. 

The two names which they boar, Bektiwh among themselves, and Kizilbash 
among the lurks, give tis a key to their true position. The ujieu animosity which 
now prevails between Ikkt.ish and OsiimiiH is not a century old, it dates from the 
ilistipjM.>anince of the Jan Usuries, which was followed by a general persecution of 
the LcktJish- Tilt' latter remain, however, in great iiuuiljcra in tunny parts uf the 
iurkbh empire; in Cairo, lor example, they have an important teHc. Jlnt 
ihe tettot peraecutroii was not the tirat cause of difference between the two; tin 
Egyptian friend hit?, fur instance, given me a reference to Hadji Ifektash from a 
ruHeeiic.il of memoirs called The Jmmh (ajoU^II published at 

• aiiu in t.J,. Hegira, hut written by u Turk of Constantinople in the sixteenth 
century < a, », t>05), “ His tomb id in Turkey, and over it a cupola, and it 1ms a 
sm.di muse pie. And in thin our time certain heathen —a strong word I with 

l.iUe pretentions pretend to belong to him, hut he denies them without doubt," 
Wherever they are found, l ho ssune mysterious and discreditable tales cluster 
i hem, ainl it seems certain anyhow that they reach back at lead to the 
fourteenth century, the time of the “ Anatolian Dccarchy“ and that kings of the 
earth delighted re honour them once and do so no longer. 

The name KihtUsh, on the otter hand, hw different unions, and 

" . MOtf 1 | 1 ® BevL ‘' l, - v nl| >’ 1W1 ™» gviwtnlly applied to Ifektasli • tire two are 
rputo dbtumt, and J was nnpM re hear the former using it among 
themselves. Tlio double name tea, however, be very easily explained, and 
h tittle tent material to answer my immediate purpose is to lie fount! in the 
writings of no old Elizabethan hintoriuu. Samuel IWlrn* published the third 
edition of f/is PUffrimafft in the year 1617'? he w,i S « C% eletgynmn who 
made « great compilation of nil that was known of the religions hhtoty of the 

. . . “ Mhk ' 1 ' llHr MftpwMii wnn3» utfpubltslied mat ciin] supplied by the 

iravcll,re and merelianbi ho met in London, man gifted with the keen observation 
«u- reeling fu, detail clmracreristie of the tfu*. Of the Kmlba*h movement he 

eiVt * * M1 ^ nmny pert* upon the teamen v of Kumm-un 

eye-Uf, Hawses; some slight contradictions may I* here furred os immaterial re 

T ‘T: , ‘ hC li,tk ‘ F ** ° f ll * f*"* century the dominion of the 

IT ] " TT w' e CUetCTn |J4l tS " f ****** «» atiU extremely precarious j 

and Pc!7!' Il l> I* 111 ?™ 1 imtl CllT?lttillI, - tt:n H' dnlmnml their independence, 
ami Perem, then under- Ureu Hra-w. Lh e greatest of the mite Tolt,|v, UBtv 

Turkonmny w T . ready formidable rival. U«u H.,„ WMS *Z 2 SZ 

"rz::v: *sz - - -***** jse& 

™ I I *® *vilL Qnujimn 'ruu Kjiiam^r, VtaMlJUc is i, b imi ,, i , . 
it, p. !U3 folk, |>. 047 fo|j, ' 4 ' ■ 334 f ' jU «* d ^mkeaen, OttohitAu, 
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sheikh named Haidar. Haidar came of n famous family of mystics long settled 
at Erdeljil, and reiving in part no doubt upon his connexion with tho king, 
aimed at political power; finally he was billed In it sami-Teligiaua wur hi 1483. 
The death of 1'ziin Roseau and Use murderous rivalry and thud extinction of 
tils house made more easy the success of IhhuiU, the son oT Haidar, who eventually 
became master of Persia, and founded the Saofi-ed-din dynasty. Both father and 
son combined religion with politics and naturally set themselves at the head of 
the learned mystics, the Sufis; they preached M and poised its protector* and 
patroua of ihtm Sidis> who remained m Anatolia as a mil c of the Seljuk empire, 
which of cotuttc was highly offensive to the Osmmdk According to FurdiaSj 
Ismail took as Ida cognizance the lied Cup, and* whether this be so or not, the 
name Kiri!bash now appears applied generally to his followers. like bin father, 
lie invoked curses on Abu-bekb. Oh man, and Omar; to this day no Oektush will 
use their names. Purcbaa repeats as one alter native ver&ou tin* story of Haidars 
marriage with n ('hrfctian named 14 Mmilia, da unitor of Lady Heapiim, wlm woe 
daughter of Ivulo Joannes, Emperor of Trobiaondo* ,i The names only and the 
places have been slightly changed in the modern tradition ; the Christian 
connexion abides and answers to a real reciprocity of friendship and fellow- 
feeling. The actual occupant of the tomb which l saw, if there I® one at all, 
certainly cannot ba Haidar, for the sphere "f I Ini Jar's life and death Was far away 
tu Use coat, but he Is no less certainly identified with him by the villagers. 

Again Purdisis (pp- 441, 2) tells the story of two disciples of .Haidar, 4i C-liosan 
Sbellfe and Scbach Cult/ who fled to Armeiiiu Minor; there they lived fora while 
an austere dervifshet*, and gradually spreading their fame abroad, at lu^t gathered 
round them on army of fanatical Kixilhaah and were only defeated and slain after 
overrunning tho greater jmrt of Asia Minor. The date given mo by the [jeople at 
Hossati-dcde and the name make it probable Uml their Item was this same disciple 
Other details will prove how faithfully the Bektiudi have clung to their old 
practices. I was told that they shave the lieuril brjnietinie& hut never the 
mount adieu, and Professor von Lmsehari makes the same report of the Lykiaii 
TiicliLailjL I'urdinK say^, " Ismail mis of fairs 1 countenance, of rcoaonahle stature, 
K , shaven nl but the mustaches/’ In retain for the opprobrious- nickname of 
Kltilbusk I hoard that the Ikktusli nickname the Qgmouli ^ HoundsH&cyr. 
Pim-luts say* 4i the Sophism* ( = Sufis j are enemies unto Hogs, killing all they find, 15 
ami Ismail him sell ** killed nil 11 jl j ]h jgs in Tmirin ' \ =Talnmt ^iml speaking of 
a laksr pen lid ho udd£ "It i- the cuinmou n pinion that tho greatest part of the 
IfihumeLAiis in Soria and of Asia Minor arc -secretly uf that sect"; and so too 
wrote Marvantame Barbara in 1573 (cjuoted by fflnfcBisen t lii, p, 557}- 

Those llektasb, then, arc, as they say, true representatives of u u moment" 
before tho rule of the Obmaulns; when the latter triumphed, the Ik-ktash were men 
already learned in the wisdom of the day and ever since have chafed under the 
foreign juke. The name of Khrilbeah they owe to the uLUmipta which they made 
about the yew 150U to win independence* and the banners and weapons of buttle 
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which they ktscp in timir ltkke& un; trophit>-s of tlies j vein religious wars, in curious 
contrast with theii preseat retiring tranquillity. The incidents of thoir rise and 
hiH will retain Jimmy of [mother apiaode enacted mi the name stage uud with Lite 
sonic result, the revolt of the I’mifiriau heretics in the ninth century* 


IIL 


Enough Inis now been said to mak« dear the historical place of these Bektssh 
during the Ihhl sis or seven centuries, hut this by no means exhausts mir tale. As 
Bamsay has repeatedly shown, Bnrvivakof mnnent rite and custom still linger oil 
over Anatolia, alike among i firiHlians and Muslims, Inn among rertain heretical 
huis these survivals ore far more numerous and form indeed the heart of the 
[H’ople s life, Professor von Liusclum, lu his juinmts disicureiuii of the Tachtudji 
nii iv jiir a nth rojtk -8 *//r, 1891, pp. 3l~5S f or itil^ersen and von Luschun, }{* >-•<■' j< 
in Lgkien. \\"m, 1889, p. lOfty has thus stated the question which ihk fact 

provoke* : WL regard these mnusnil Sent*, Tnclitudji Wzidi, Ansiiriyeh, 

jind .so forth, as* more or less degenerate nlkhoots of Shi ilia Isliiin or us stray relies 
of (i very ancient hcsLiten culture t The inti milieu id Islam is very strung in mjuic 
cases, Imt jt is nolle i!.je Iw-s jh c-:-*ibl» that in other vum> llo.'w seflnricB have 


preserved, ns faithfully us the Parsecs oi tbo llrulinuuis, the ohl natural religion 
of the land ; they may he inland* of ,l submerged continent. Professor volt 
Lumdiim treats the lachtadji from the physical or anatomical side. My own 
mu [trial is too small pi penult me to follow him tar in this field: such tia it is, it 
will iw found in the appendix, 1 he evidence which von LuKjhan collected, however, 
H’lmldcd iiim to connect anatomically tlie ToctiUdji with the Lykiitn Bafctaah : it. 
W0l| l' 1 ljv re*sonal>k», therefore, to suppose that the KuppFidukinu Bektosh may also 
fall into the same circle, wad my own notes give some colour lo this. It seems 
wortli while, then, to pursue tbo subject in another sphere, the paydmlogicul, nrd 
nsk whether we find here fragments or more of the culture winch, ae we know, 
prevailed over this ami More the in vasion of any of the great world-ivimiom*. 

In both the villages I have described the tom I > of a saint or great man Jjlls 
Uv far the largest plane in the sentiments of the people; the tomb and not thu 
mosque is the dominating centre of attraction. As a rule the Anatolians here and 
elsewhere, Moml a general Huperetitiou* respect fur the cemetery which varies 
very much in different parts, bestow no tender solicituihj upon the dead, and the 
appearance of a village graveyard is miserable beyond word*. This neglect is a 
good foil to the care token of the turkk; it £e on object of pride and 
veneration, and the villagers tell you at [tries ol the cures wrought there and the 
sanctity of the deceased. Tim occupant of one of these tombs receives no doubt, 
lu tome extent, the same honour that is paid to a saint. Christian ur Muslim, in 
the Mediterranean area frets Lane, MmWti. Et/^dium, c. *,), but there j s om 
important (liilprenco, inude especially dear by the practice in the two viUaw&j ] 
visited. The service and cult of the saint is in Ll* hands of people who clidm to 
■ lineally descended from him, and often profess to hive some esoteric uuths 
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whw.h they tmtusait only to their children; tlte it is which links them to the 
pre-Christian worship of heroes. Very often one comes to a desertsl lurbeh, 
where nil inquiries as to its occupant prove* fruitless; (his simply means 
that the family which dainied descent from the saint, however fictitiously, is 
extinct, and no one has stepped into their place. In classical lands we can point 
to rm exact parallel: heroes held the same jwntion.and those wlw carried on their 
worship were obliged to discover sunup connexion with ihem either l>y blood or lij 
adoption. In Greece one hears of many shrines where the name ->f the hem was 
forgotten and n nameless wOffililpped, and the cult reoehw back to a liu:C 
before tin* I tor inn invasion. The choice of n name famous in legendary history 
like I lint of Hnidur >n Ditvid is tuinlugmis to the many hrrtnt named after Midi is or 
I hankies. in fact, the one imu-ITeUcnk- trait lies m tlui spiritual preeminence 
of the modern hero find the pubuoshUmi of esoteric doctrines connected with’ this, 
nud these ore older than El hlfun (set- the pttssagu from Eusebios quoted below). 

Connoted with the turhch at Haidar’Cs-Sulton we found the sacred well nnd 
the repo to Lion of the nunl as heider mnl prophet. The combination is almost 
necessary for the permanence of tin- call, for in n place where ancestor worship 
nnd the worship or tin* vulgar dead has long disappeared, the here can only 
maintain his dues by giving the worshipper n prin t kid return for his loyalty. Tin 
form of tlii> return is so common everywhere that 1 need not collect parallels. 
Holy wells are as touch venerated to-tiny as in antiquity among Imth Christians 
nnd Muslims; the triple combination of here, healer, nnd prophetess is much 
rater, but we have an exact analogy nt Delphi now that we know that the Worship 
of Apollo was engrafted on an earlier cult of Lite dead. 

It is not necessary here to repeat the argument which have bean often urged 
to support the theory of a single homogeneous culture connecting (lrecce with 
Ask Minin': euftice it to notice that the wire of a living Anatolian religion is the 
old worship of heroes. 

Second only in importance t» their religion must lie a people’s marriage 
customs. Gist summer I was told by n Christian that it was generally reported of 
lire Bektash tiiat they made mcestunm* marriages, fotlmrs with daughters, and 
brother* with sisters. On such n delicate subject it was difficult for a traveller to 
make full inquiries, and nothing ! could learn supported the charge at alL The 
lick tush averred that they ulei tried lick Lash only, were monogamous, mid admitted 
no divorce, and oven my informant did not protend U* believe the canard. Jhit 
Professor von Lusckrn heard of two certain unions of this kind among the Lykiati 
Tuditadji, and the pernuuieuire of the scandal is a Striking CSSS of survival, iu 
Karin we know* such marriages wore common, and Greek ideas of ■» prohibited 
degrees" were profmmdly different from the Unman ; in Greece under certain 
circumstances a man was practically obliged to marry his niece, but in Rome by so 
doing the EmpTor Claudius outraged the public sense of decency. And in 
Kappadokia Itself we have an interesting witness in the fiet-smi of Basil. 
Epiphanies, a Cypriot bishop who was compiling a massive work oil heresies, 
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^ tiflned hint about some people called the Magousvioi, fm( j Basil replies thus 
" Tlir MftgousaKH, as yon were f-ood enough t« paint out to me in your other letter, 
“ m hem ui voimlemhte Jimulem, scattered all over the eomitiy, settlor having 
laii-j , <gHi mtnxltuspd into these parts; fixes. JJubyl.m. Thvir manners are 
us they do not ink with other men, it i* quifc impossible to converse 
vvitl. than. idmmmeh as they have been made the pnsy of: the devil to do his will 
l - V ™ v, ‘ "" ,io instjoetora in doctrine. They are brought up in sjnsele** 
iiistitiit tuiis, piety being hpnded down from father to W11 , J„ addition u> tl.o 
1 wacktwUca whiolt arc open toganeml observation, they object to tho glnyhm „r 
anmmJH us and they cause the animals they want for their own use to 

k* nUpgfitcred by other people. They u,u wild after illicit manages i they 
* >m,lkr ti,v «<mI so oil No one hitherto has told tua nny fables about the 

deacoi.t nf tkattqu from Abraham; they mnne a certs.!., teu an the fonmie* 
nr R.iv (letter Jo8, § 4). Jvpiphairias (£r^_ /w„ p. |(m) adds nolliinn 
matm.l to Uns, but Eusebios k more explicit, and I will qnote him n bo in full 

i nrj LmwLvi, p.275). " Among the Mam it was the custom to snurrv 

du«oi,| m mM | s , sU<w , U|i | mi} JJ(H ij[|ly i|S i ^ t) | ^ itup;oiis 

njomagcH in their w« country, l>ui those who have left ivraia also, the so-called 
^ngtunmoi, piiii luse the aatng mhpiiiy. Iiftnlltfjg down in sn.;, es,‘ < ;on{j C4IT A^a£oy};i<) 
sum. wn and customs to their H.ihlren, There rtlo runny of them at the 
|™ 111 f t, ; U i 11 )l1ld and Phrygia and tfakth.," In the time of Eusebios 
■ hi M included tlsc v.lingw with wfcksh we are uqttwriiud. mid in tiw fax of pmc* 
oen rod, as we have mentioned, practices which, however on,muon at oi.e pmod, 

r^LT^.Tr 1 <*m, <****> or wh 

,l "°' X-H*. I. I'. llOVriwa.. time of B»il, wtmKinhmi to 

coatitnuty between t fa Msgpmaitf of u.o peat ami them^cm 

, ( , , ,* t] * U 1 WN l ,lwlicc “ f thoir faiili —lliL* wm ship of fire and *>fertL~ 

' "'f fuiir,jf fallen into ubqrnn™. and the Ughl* wind. I in 

\TJZ 'miy be a survival of tl.ia (see also ^,,-Wy i Wlf 

;; r : ,lJul c<j,j| f ifllu mm .«? “ Anfla« Wj " 

i s 'fuL XVI, p, Uhf, fdLj. A few notes may lie tabled on these two 

']•' '. Wl J l<ria » 0ul t!ltJ w!,rjlir l^t'» akawr relief. The phraseology 
^ cm miidy like the terns sitm i u uaeotuong list Turka - The? linv'o 

° rthe Turk ealb them devil wun$ippejt in X 

show wiLb wl’t V I'f lt ° f Ult! ^!! Jdi W Lusdiatl ' s ,lceot " Jt of tho Tochtudii will 
bvuto i X T TT, “ TLf * J ' I,W0 1,0 Wi * --Wi - rightly explained 
the „ lw i eni r r U - reiur Eo and is exactly parallel to 

n;i t x, S ' de * Cn ^ tlt>n " f ^ lul11 people ,4 without a book " it Koinn or 

dtiiTv rt w1 ^ “"T “ !ottb 

“ re ta L 1 — - - - - SSSiEM 
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Zarathusir&'s name. Aa regards the hakuu Mugouaoioi those who like to find a 
geographical origin for every £*ect will be able to point to a town in Arabia mimed 
Alagouaa (Pliny, iV* //., vi ( 33; Strabo, pp, IIS* filth 780}: the wore) is used in 
modem Ambi e = ftrii-wgtsliippfcra Of superstitious eon nested with animals I 
could liiinl im trace, e-tee pi that they, like so many others, regard the lmm p which 
they call " AU f a eat,'" saying that he petted it as others keep pet eats, with special 
respect Nor Uwi they; like the TuehUdji. any special fear of portbolar colours. 

Two other stir rivals from the pre4&iomic period may nest be mentioned, 
com lulling m t«« the same eomdu&ipiu One of the first tilings you hear from a 
Turk about thorn is that they drink wino and do not fast, aud the Sheikh at 
Uiiiihir-eS'Sullaii gave us a vivid picture of the joys of winter, when it was cold 
out Bide and there was nothing tu do but light u fire md tipple by it from morning 
till night In their drinking, winch is otherwise orthodox enough, they have one 
peculiar GEUipitt: however wismll the cup out of which they drink may be, they 
hold it with l*oth hands. The dervishes ui Hadji Itaktnsh do the same, as l was 
told au gtjod authority, and Luschan reports it also of the Taditadji, calling this 
practice 11 ? J tluf oukhtr in wintr JtairHiniKff” Fin! sume light is thrown on the 
subject by a sentence in Ainsworth's Twirls and lit&arritn (1842, voL it, p. \HS\ 
Of the Yezidi he my& they "‘speak > ften o l wine as the bltHwl of Christ, and hold 
the cap with both hiiutis, ufier the sacramental mini tier of the Em t, when drinking 
iL ir IL seems to me highly improbable that the YVridi or the Anafcolinn Aliev i 
have got the custom from tin* Christians and extended it to common use ; far more 
likely that the latter should have consecrated and confined to a spec nil rite a 
custom once universal in the East. One h tempted to auk whether hucIi a custom 
does not uudarlic the farm of the classical drinking eup. the iy/£r t which invariably 
has two Ita ndlea . The large eyes of Ionian origin which are the commanast 
decorations of throe &g!iLy* in the sixrii and fifth centuries n.c.„ and which were no 
doubt intended m apotropum U> avert the evil oye p scum indeed to point to u phase 
when a religious or supers titling significance was attached tu every act of drinking. 

Again, rrufoyor von Lusclum mentbus the extraordinary ornaments which he 
Faw in the earn of Lykian (kklush dervishes; PunhaB sisiidurly describes huge 
earrings m Wing worn by most of the dervish orders in the sixteenth century. 
In cboftbal literature and in the Bible there are frequent reference* to the earring 
U3 lIiu mmk of tint Oriental, and the momttnrnitn. Assyrian and H Hiuke/' tell die 
same tale, Juvenal, ior instance, writes, ** Xatusad Euphratem undies quod In aurc 
fiattitoe wiguerint;* and I could apply the term “window 11 without much 
exaggeration to the huge bole which I saw bored m the ear of rise dervish fivan 
Hadji Bek tosh whom I met in Kirskclih 

This evidence proves- that wo have in these villages stumbled upon th^ 
certain fragments uf a pro-bLindc civilisaLitm. lu the previous section I tried to 
Ex the position of our villagers during the last few centuries in which the 
count ty has been under Aitt&lim rule; we can now carry the process farther buck 
and hketch in outline their earlier development. 
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Oftit'inlly they rank ns heretical Muarahnans ; their traditions bring some nf 
ifit-ni at least from Khommui. These facte must not i* blinked; im the contrary 
I uni ready tn nreept both, end regard as probable on all grounds (<w appendix) n 
fusion between the earlier population and some nf the Him JMm immigrants, 
' vhn were ilrirt “ h >' pressure from their seats in Bokhara and Samurem.d 

and elsewhere, hut neither must the bearing nf f’ertxjh other facte In? blinked. 
IJh- liH-st eiu of the™ refugees from Khntarasti is hut n single wave in a rhythmic 
'in .1111 whitfh has been flowing for tliraisniuU ntul tlioussRiU nf jTJttre. Kven in 

. . ^PP^dnkia appears to have turned to the wist rather than the west; 

tlrfi fotmaml material of the sttme implements found there prim tn Armenia and 
tutu, i Asal ,n age Ih'Shuitsui, as then understood, made no 

fT**" lllt ‘ nationalism nf the native statts. which were ruled hv 

, f ' Vljrt V" { * X rll( ‘ r,lwh ™ ™ 'lescent from otto nf the Seven l’orafan, i >™, 
the ™ tl T «* "w* imnix&tn Wrttn rr/m (iii. p. 84). hi tile 
t intritian |*ri«i Basil and Eusebios repat and amplify Dm witness of 
* l , Already therefore. I**m> the lime nf Afaitpndw the inhabitants „f 

JUppedoH* had ... mnhu uri.-nUil iulhuriuv and dewliijed ft *dMoU* M 

ihrir u" n whhh him,!,: them impm„.w m Greek end Chrirti.ihtshmaries; and 

brief notices I have quoted enable iih tu ufaniifr with 

tn jnn.tid n[ the lining Kiriltiaah. Not oidy have w<> thereby obtained ft new 

antlHimy from which tor*™*,™ the pa*, but ..mre fact of it* permanence 

“'T* . '. Us 5f 1,11 1,1,1 centuries, on the spread ami character of 

iii in Kimty tu Ksppodokia. and the tolerance and assimilative powers nf the 
re- juk iirks. nod the true iowardne*, nf several anti-Sunnite movement whfch 
,W,r r tTHJ « ll ‘ #■ " ^ new dbeento™ with old page,* Ami vet 

™ 1 "" " 3creifin fuJt ™ «« ™iy a compromise and a pouring of no, win, 
into aid bottles Behind it we tee tn*» of * simpler, less specialised utvilastiou 

f T h At Jlj,8t fro » l *■ *-*» nwunfams to the mainland nf 

™e. rhis lay at the foundations both of th e Pereian system and sfo of 

s; .“““'-r;; ■' t*** i* ima * m “ ** — «**•'»<**■«.« 

Hau nr.«HSt,]tai, a Uvtng embodiment of the humble origin* of Delphi before 
^ •*« ^ to a pan-Hellenic ^prfLnee, Areh ol ^ 

attcicnt Site will. I hope, acknowledge in this method o rough comment on their 
own sutmrive periods, end nnc that can. alas, be rarety L], 

Anwmt 

*'Z TT* r 1 "? 1 UY6 1w,n ftW >' "“tttJoned.t Wte unable to take ns many 
n aauremcm. as I *ra* have hked. Tn all I measured fifteen, five ^ 

*" J 1 llMl tCM nt Hewm^tode, U,t um , nf th( , i ftltCT (S() 15) hft[J . ' " ' 

reatncal and abnormal heed a* tn bo quite worthfeee; 1 only LmSflZ 
'! W lt!> A IT ‘ ,m wl '°"' 1 <iBre< i m The Sheikh at lldd^ Wafi ,, ) T A ' lie 

bn " f "T* to lie “ thor mefl toted or photographed, ami this “ l^ntist* b ?w * VT 

! ^ •—re«. - -.... 
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tabular folia Hording t« tins throe &ml ii3i] nHfUiuL indi*^ 
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If w« looked at the cephalic index only it would t* easy to group fill these 
together a« an entirely homogeneous bracby cephalic race, but tins other indices 
speedily dispel thin ph-uning illusion. The Kappodokion villager* present startling 
differences even within the limits of a single family. Looking, however a$ is only 
right* nt x\w individuals litre measured. two at least, Mehmed and Djalfir (No*. I 
and 12), stand out us evidently akin to the Lykian group, TJirough Professor 
von LtiftehAn's kindness I was able to throw upon the screen photogmphs of a 
TnchUidji and a Syrian Tetlnh (Anfumyeh) and e|li i likeness between these mid 
the two former convinced alb 1 think, of their mutual connexion* They have the 
hi me broad, high nkuib an droight liehtnd Itu&fc some Jiave supposed its form to be 
due to artificial deformation; for this litter hypothesis, however, resuscitated hy 
\V. Z. Ripley, there is not a shadow of ovhleao4 The short-headed Armenian child 
lies in a cradle of the same typo ms the long-headed Anatolian Greek, and the shape of 
the former's head is tbat of Homo AfjwxK* wherever he lx? found. Tlie antiquity of 
tbs a type in Anatolia Is proved partly by the evidence of Hittite momimen is, partly 
by various mirienl skulk that have been found In Xorth Syria. (Sendjitli). Lykm, 
Phrygia { Boscfuk^and Assess, and & further complwrttted by iu latter-day extension, 3 

* Si>J live ri’fif relive* Jjittsn by Mr, Bodrcurih in Jvi im, Ahihmp. Jhjf. (N.R) II P jk HS f 
folL,*™! to Lhuufi Jidi! Vlrdinw* Ctl^r cJf* SchUdd ft* Acrot and Ctfptn^ B?fhn. 1&S4* and 
V*rh<*x*thiYL$?n sfrr Jhrimer pftMfftj^fpjh-Ariv 1B&0, p. 1*3' 




























J. "W. Crowfoot.— jfttffltieat# amon*) (h< Ktippurful-wn KizithwtJi {Brltoth). 319 

The differences Iretween the Kappodokian* and the Ly kbits may lie tine to 
immigrations during the Seljukid period nr perhaps earlier, for even in the most 
an-ha ie time* of winch we are likely to find traces we shall probably find various 
tv}N*a existing side by side, 

Dtseessiox. 

Sir Wilcox: 1 have listened with nuu h plawnre lo Mr, < TowfoofcV 
interesting paper. My experiences amongst the Kmlbosh ngree generally with 
what he lias told up. They ura disliked by (he Sutim Moslems, possibly because 
they will nut intermarry with them ; and are uccuphI of nil kinds uf ulseeire 
conduct without, ns far ns I could ascertain, the slightest foundation. They seemed 
lo me a cleanly, iiinlleusive jreople, friendly to strangers, and randy, if no Sunni 
wore present, to talk freely u|ton nil subjects bin their religion. The woiireu are 
allowed intn-U more freedom than ninongat Hntwil Mo&lcma, und, except in presence- 
nf a Sunni, do nut veil. Their I'liNtimia differ in various localities, nnd witne of 
theni have certainly come down from the I lltristiuii jreuod during which Kappa- 
dnkiu w.w HeBeuised though, perhaps, not so completely ns bos generally been 
supposed. 

I hove never heard the KiziUuudi called Balctusli, and wan nut aware that 
they used tluit name amount themselves. The names, hi their original applica¬ 
tion, are so wide apart, that I do not amferefcanrl how they have to me to be applied 
to one people, I can only suppose that the villages visited by Mr. Crowfoot wen* 
on bud which formerly Irelonged tn the Brlctaah Dervishes, ami Llmt the villagers 
had been protected by tin- lbklashes when the fraternity was powerful. 

The term Ki ail hash (“red-head ") came into use during the rise of the Safavf 
dynasty, which reigned over Persia for more than two hundred years f I4!i9-172^y 
It was used to distinguish the IVrsiatiisod Turks, or Turkish Slifaa, who formed 
the ruling class and wore red caps, from tlnur enemies the ISnnni Turks and Tatars 
to the East, who wore green felt rap 1 * and were called ,L Yefhil-bush " ("green-head 
When tlie term was first tutdd in Asia Minor I do not know, hut suppose it must 
have been after the campaign of Selim 1 in Persia (1514), when Shi a Turks from 
Persia were settled in Asia Minor, apparently under the belief that they would 
eventually become Simms. 

llnjji Hekuslt was u native of Xiahapdr, who sucum to have found Ids way to 
Asia Minor about t he time when Orklum whs com I noting his early campaigns 
against the Byzantines (I&fC—4(1). lie is known to have taken a lending pu t in 
tire capture of Madman (J351) and appears to have Ireen more of a lighting 
dervish than of a pliih>sophk devotee Hitch n* the eebdinitcd Moolana of Konia. 
Hajji Bektoelt gave the dnniBsaties their name, Y>-talked, ami their standard j 
and his fcUowera were dowdy connected with the Janissaries until their suppreo- 
sioti (1S2G). At that time tlie Bek tad res held extauftivo hi mb throughout the 
Empire, and hud become a great power. Their lamb were nearly all confiscated, 
and their power completely broken by persecution, The exemption uf the 
monastery of Hitjji Boktssh from the general confiscation seems to have 3>eeij due 
to its having been on bud granted to the founder for military service. 

Thera is no more interesting study titan that of tlio original population of 
Asia Minor, to which the name l*roto-Armenian has lajon supplied. Tn many 
localities the early types appear to be well-marked, and if Lire Society desires to 
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continue the thm of research which Jfn Crowfoot baa so success fully conducted, I 
would suggest throe districts hi which I think interesting and important results 
would be obtained. (I) In the compact Eirilbash population of the Livas 
Vi hive L, especially in tlie Amosia Snnjok. (2) tu the volcanic district north of 
Nigdeh, especially aniongst the mixed Christian and Moslem population of the 
mutergi-miud villages which I have described in Murreys Handbook (p, 168 11). 
(3) Amongst, tb & large Kirilhaah population of the wild mountain district of 
Itarsim which lies between Erzmgira anti Kluupiii. So grout uwJ Ims ever 
traversed this district, and it has always Ijcoii a harbour of refuge for tril?e$ driven 
into tine iiioiujtamft hy mvadara, The people are friendly* and Line country 
con tains fine Beemay, I should wish to add tny testimony to the iiupoilance 
u! Mr, Crowfoot's work and express the huite that it may be continued. 

Mr. G, L, GuxUH: I cannot pretend to my knowledge of the subject by 
pcra&mil knowledge of the people, but perimpK f may venture to amphurite the 
imporbsiioe of local etliaogmphieal details meHi as the author has given m ’When 
one gets physical types, and survival of customs grouped together in local studies, 
wu are likely lo get evidence of the most important nature, I whs milch atrurk 
with the priestess element in tlie well ritiuil, nrnl wp* inclined to n&fc the author 
wheLhur it wm nceomjramed hy any evidence of women of superior irdtitence in tin* 
house. But Sir ■ Trade* Wilson partly a lowered this hy on observation be made 
u]K.ai ilits punt, I would however ask the author what he exactly meant by the 
term Inutile t Are these diviriuns tribah nr Upon what basis are they wuk t lie 
did nut mention anything equivalent in the second village, and 1 should like to 
kttOW what the term exactly implies 

Ih* OAF-SiJX: The form of head which is shown by the photugnijilts of Lhtsc 
natives b si common one in eaeeii where the skull is short, that m to k\v t hradiy- 
cephalic people* The author did not mention the mean cephalic index of bhe&u 
natives, but they appear to me to W highly brooby cephalic. There is no deformity 
preterit m far uh l call judge hy the pictures, the straight and flat appearance of 
the kirk of the head is due to the form of the skull and cannot I* attributed to 
any form of cradle in which ah children they have I.eun hid, 

Sir T. IIoldlcji ; In the course of Mb moot interesting paper the lecturer 
referred tu Khorn*&tu us the probable original habitat of the Kirillh may 
therefore lie of sonic interest to point out that thn» are many Kirilkisbk still 
resident in Khonisaaii—not the Khurassun of modem I'eram, hut the Khurasan 
of Lhu iJmuni Empire (a century n ml a half :igu, which iuc Incite I AfglumisUiu, 
Bahiehktiiu and a juiil of the Punjab. This is Kliorassau n< it is probably known 
lo the Kkilkudi of Armenia now. The largest colony of these people to hu 
found at Kabul, where they are a |N, j aeonb1e trading community, A rvan in tvpo ami 
feature, mcrehanu (mcjetly ) by profession, Shinli* by faith, and mvariably favour- 
ubte (&S are the Shiahs of all frontier- comm mi tries) to Kiiglund and British 
interest*. The old woman who endeavoured to extract truth from the well 
for Mr. Crowfoots benefit might answer, in his description, to any old Kmlbash 
wouiin of Kabul. I here are (or Were) a few Kirilhushk in the rank* of tin* 
In than Army. I once possessed a Kiriihaah orderly, drawn from the native 
cavalry, who wo* « specially smart and capable soldier. There can, I think he 
little doubt about Uil cornuixiou between t lw KirilUi^t! of Afghanistan and the 

Kixilljojjh ut Kap^tbikia. 
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Cyprus: Bibliography. Cobhwn, 

Ait Attempt ui a Bihli&jnijihy of Oypnw, By Claude Deland Cobbato, ra 

B.C.L., M.A. t CQJumijftionrr of Laroaca. 4iL Edition. Nicosia, 

ISHXh Bto. |ip. 55. 

Mr. CJabbun is to be congratulated both on tho necessity which has arisen lor ei 
fourth edition of till* invaluable little book and on the great pains which be bn* 
taken to bring it ihurooghlj up iq date. How greatly the literature of the subject 
I in* iosnpsd in recent years is shown by the fact that whet-ea* the third edition of 
tha Uiliuvjraphy which appeared in 1894 contained only 497 tiUcri, this of 1900 
contains no less than 728. The general bibEjogTuphy, which occupies 38 pages, U 
followed by special sections on the numismatics, epigraphy und language, consular 
report,, newspapers, cartography* and parliamentary pipers of the island; and a 
full chronicle of contributions to the 1K Cennolfl Controversy/* J. L. M, 


India: Eajputana States. Adame. 

Thr 4 IlTijjwhvi t a Uidtm-Tojjogmpki&i! and Gindmi -l. J UG«uf of r n 

Mnntmr, StrohL ami by Li ent.-Colonel Archibald Adams, I M S,, MJD. 

2tu\ Edition. Loudon : Junior Army and Navy Stows, 1901. 8io. pp. 455. Price 
I Kh. fc>rf . Proeen led by the A sit liar. 

The appearance of this book, the work of a medical officer of the Indian Service, 
who passed through a tong period of work in Western Enjpuhvnji* was soon followed, 
we regret to say, by the announcement of the author** death. The primary object of 
[ho hook seems to have been to discuss the climatic conditions of an oukoLlhe^wny 
corner uf Lbe Indian Empire, and to give same account of Inn professional work 
amidst: u most interesting' people. As it programed the book developed into a general 
treatise on the country and He people, including history, geography, natural 
productions, and facial economy. Such a sebum e needed qualifications which the 
writer obviously did not possess. The student of the history and antiquities of 
Ruipultmn will bo wise in relying on the classical jtettaif of Colonel Tod, for matter* 
social and economic mi the Hajputana ftiwJfwr and Lhe Administration and Census 
Reports, while Jerdon*tf ucvoutita of lhe birds and manirnals, which ore tho 
ftutlsoritiw used by the ant bur, hate beau snpernedcd by the series of volumes issued 
under the editorship of Mr. BUnfonL Unfortunately, Dr. Adams seeing to have had 
little tuMe for anllirojiob>gr f and be lew! a unique opj^ortunity of collecting skull 
measurements and other similar facta, a work which bis profwimml knowledge 
wo old luive qualified him to midenake. 

The book, however* form* a nnefnl collection of facts and seems trustworthy so 
far a* it goes, hut to the sin dent of m%n It will supply little- that is navel and 
interesting, while space has been wasted in recording imperfect notes of sups ratil ions 
and popular beliefs which are already acces^iible In other books. The beat feat tiro 
of the Yoliiiiin is the excellent collection of photographs of people, building?, am 1 
ftcenory with which the volume Is lavishly supplied. W, CnOGKK, 
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Ling Roth* 

" JZfcwnjf l*w «f. Comraumeiucd by H. Lin- noth. 

64 i'„ tlmt. «ecU<mt work I7*s »««»«.i, the ™tbgp. Shwny Y«, i ""}\ ^ 

of the Li Edition, “ Those He -»<«* *1 a™ or ****** <*p°b »t 

l it unde, the skim They m & y*"- M* nee goM, *»' - ™ - 

t,there curions pebbles, pieces of torto:s<H 
shell, or bits of horn, all of them with 
incantation* of mystic character written on 
them. Many famed docents bn*® ton- 
rows and enrires of them over the chest, 
showing in little knobs through the skin. 

When they got into English prisons an 
energetic English jailor has boon known to 
cut thorn ont, last they should he pieces of ^ mi „ht he bribed. 

a* - » »**■ M 4 * ssw* 

The Li-Stui I result is to break: the robber i sp"* 1 *- Wb«s rut j 

the consecration is gone." B aK , Gorerument making far* 

On reading t ho above passage 1 wrote t" i“<- t , f , 

,,r . talisman. to .Ud> 00 , 00 , 1 1 oltloiooi o «J coortooo. "5 

nil. C..i. Tloyoc,S 3 SootoW? ...«*Mg * “ 

nirtcimena, n disc and two pins, together with the follow . t-i. 

inserted in the biceps anrl forearm usually. Tho ueodlcs mv f _ ,tn P 3 1^ 1 ' 

to insert the disc the skin is pinched op with the thumb and " T tllinoa1 

through with a hit of thick brass wire. The presence of theitiser e. o>J ec s , 

always be easily distinguished and the objects tlitfmw'kM WL t ic s^ns^ ^ 
small ridges in the caw of needles nnd getting diseolcmwd m L ,, ,i 

no injury in ranged by the objects miscarrying, If the opomtmn >-« nnsnccessfnl, 

objects drop out and a small scar ^ loft oo the »kiu, rt h Torsc . i, the 

The dUc is .boot S>* mm, diameter and i mm. thick. On ^ **^*j“! 
representation of a pig with four roughly engmved circles which are pro J 



intended for oijsifc characters and the revmr' apjicruTa to reprcflRit eabalisi \e dangoe 
but not rt horoscope-. Xho nradhe are 11 ram. and 10 Iting r*frptcivVfilj t bhint at 
both coids ami slightly Uptir* The Lhreo arMelea am now in tho British Miiwonra. 

For comparison w ith the oliTCrso of tbo clific l append four design a -wticrh ftt** 

(W) 




Aiitlinqtotiflfflffit lit'wtr* w’nt! Mi^ylhu^t, 
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H i a rtn ■ t n. e r .'loe d m l the tti igh s 7 spe nsn I ly prep^ire* I p i gm f’H (5 1 >oT n g ti~ed r n t ] 1 e ope ra: l on. 
These designs wfft? likewise sent mo by Mv. llayne. 



TI 10 T lie TV- .Tulin Anderson refers to the custom at Bbanto, its follows s— 
iJ Tho Uifkatf-tit'Jmttditw [deputy) afforded *1 carious illustration of a custom 
meiiirnmrd by Colonel Tula f-Wru ZV-fo, vol- b, 1875, ji. 2-i-lj, The upper p?iir of 
his checks wfis di* figured by large s w idlings, enured Ily Hie insertion under the akin 
of lamp- of gold, to act as charms 10 procure invulnerability, Yato men tun;* the 
rs h e of a Burmese enuinVt xeouU-d fU the Andaman Inlands, under whose skin gold 
and jilvw coins were found, The fitonen referred to in the teat of Mareo Polo, m 
T-vt*11 il* the substances mentioned in the note by Ids learned editor, do not appear to 
have been jewels* The custom prevails among YwnmTi imilelee:^ of concealing 
precious stones under the skin of the chest and neck, a slit being made, through 
which the jewel is forced. Tfab* + however, is not to preserve the owners 1 lives, but 
their porta Wo wealth- While at Mnndalay, I examined some men josi arrived from 
Yung-cLnug, and found individuals with as many os fifteen coins and jewels thus* 
eoneealedp ns ct precaution against the robbers who might literally atrip them to their 
akin* without discovering the hidden treasure. But our Burmese nEHciiil regarded his 
disfiguring gold m a certain charm sgaiust ditogcr/ 1 —JfaWcj&y to Momien 7 Loudon, 
187th pp- 109-10. 


Assam; Archaeology, G union* 

Akrnknhriji, near tlnuhntL By Gapi P. IL Gnrdon> 1,3.0, From the Journ. g r 

II . J rtwhV Soddy* .Tan. 19O0 T pp, 25-7, two pin tea. Presented by the Author- D3 

This its teres ting rcinctriury lies on tint north Ride of the Brahmnputm, a little to 
tin- west of the island of V mananda p not far from the old town of Pragjotilhpur or 
{inuhnti. Iti name (/bW, ,fc hossu "j ftnifi/i?, 11 pasted by ") marks it as a point ob the 
route of Krishna when he carried off bis bride Kick mini: and the “footprints of 
Kriatmtfs horses 1 ' are shown, ia holes in the rock near the shriiiD- 

The paper describes and figures (a) ihc G urn rasa r or stone throne found bv 
Copt. Guidon in a «d* 11 mined temple At the foot of the Aiwakrnnth hill, with 
kneeling bird-lioadcd figures (the Gartnl'i-birds of Yinbrni) at the careers ; {&) n fine 
relief from the temple of Vishnu, which depicla the sleep of Vishnu on the snake 
Allanto (SnuiQt Y, "25). The relief is still an object of reverence, but 

*ineu the rain of the temple by the earthquake of 1307* it is exposed to damage, and 
neglect* It would bo worthy of the Go vermin nt of Assam, which ban shown in many 
ways ho enlightened a regard for native cub to ms and observances, to take the necessary 
steps to preserve this interesting monument. J, L M 
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Assam: Lnahai- SJiakespear. 

C£* 2SW**hi m»t£ Tribal ami Jbpu% Nun*** csipfeywl tn Spe&Z*mj fl/ the Inkahitanfi 
of lh* Ltt*km mih, By Major John Qhakespefti-, (LI.11, 1J.S O , LS-C. n Soper- 
t men dent i>F the Lushai Hills. Cmnwmaicated hy Di- r G, A* Ch-ierson, C.T.E., I.C.S* 
From ihti Journal qf ih** Attnik Society nf fituynl, Ybl. EXT IT. IH9R, Part III, 
pp. 1IG-7. fivo. Presented by the Author. 

Lrudnu is our way of spelling the word; the proper way to spell the word, so ns lo 
represent the actual sou oil, ns spoken by the people, ls Lusli&f. The tern tool-tides n 
number of famines, among which are the following: Sailo, Tbangluft, Hivnog. Jadmig, 
Roktiri], PmUifln, Fuels na* Haoimr f Chcukiml, Chiinhang* Chaogu\ Chongto, llunljpaop 
Ilualhang. (The Hualgno are the tribe spoken of by the Chin Hills officer* as 
Wbi-tmh.) Tbme urc probably other families that claim to be true Liishei*- The 
term Dalien is also applied to these families, and the language spoken by them nil 
Ih known bp Lushai or On lieu. Thou bn dud* have conquered and broken up sill 
other cammunilies which formerly had separate villages in the hill*. He cojrupktoly has 
Hii* been deniti that when tvo occupied the hilts nearly every village was ruled by a 
chief of one of Hie following Families vi?!., Hftilo* Tlninghm, Pull Lin. Of these the Hit ito 
were fur the meal uumorooa; in facb to-day the number of houses in villages not ruled 
by Sailos is insignificant, The Lumheis having conrjnered the olher dans ami 
absorbed I hem to a groat extent, it is nut si nil that the bushel langimgu Inw emno 
to Ire the language of by far the greater number nf people in the hills west of the 
Tyno-Knlftdync line. 

The people who inhabit this area and who ate not Lushius may bo divided into (a) 
tribes conquered and absorbed by tbn LtkIhusl Among these are Butte* Hiunr* Paithe, 
Yanehia, Kol brings Keren to* Paw-in, and in numerable othefs. Most of lhes t > if they 
ever bad a separate language have lost it now and i^peak only Irtish fti The Hire Ur ured 
the Raito are stilt numerous and keep together, anil Hires their dialects hive sqrvivtnL 
All these people are mdistmgmibfthlD from Xitmh^ii in their appeamncemnd only differ 
in a few of their customs and methods of wienfh:mg + 

(b) Immigrant* from the Chin Hills, who have mint nem;-s the TjftO-Knladynr 
line am] hind by fqtco nf arrets * Among these arc the Jahow. runre properly 

JahaOp in the northern hUb and the Lathers and other immigrant* from round Haka 
in Hut hilLv. These people rpoat their own language^ find if their progress 

had not been arreted by 1 hfy wouh! have made an e^ort. to drive out the hushed 
Their en&loms and langnrno^ differ from those of the bundle is in ninny particulars. 

(e) The Fntini are a very smalt family. Tile, first Ftinfii lu be considered a chief 
WAS the grandfather of the present Fanai chiefs, of whom the hi* only seven, who rule 
some f^OO houses. They speftk LusheL 

It must he dearly undei^toud that there are no Irflw as we nndi'l^Nmd the term. 
In former official COtrtispotulefige the Syloo triho and the Thoregion tribe are 3,pokon <if+ 
and it wm thought that all people living in tbe^c cemmutilths went 1 .Sylcoa (Sdilaci) or 
Thanglofts, w|tcKAA Siiilo, ThangIoa p etc-> »ra neftlly only thu nrunc« rpf imliricJiiol 
^ELHliSies to which the ehivfs iHdimged, the villa gea rnlrd bj these chiefs being 
iitilinbited by SVpr^ntiitivCfi of nmtiy different families Major Shrtrapenr hua 
succeeded in tracing ont thu pedigree of the Sado, who am nho called Than^ir, 
rUrtiu^b thirteen generations l>ac L k to Thangtirm, the founder of the family anti grot id- 
fat her of Sathia . whence the family imk their name, J; L. Af, 
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Assam; Lushai Language, Shakespear. 

Jfili. trh nil thu HI ihn (folk ides). pp. SH, Pricv emu rupee ( U. -id). 1808. £*y 

Mii» sir Ur tin (grammar, ole), pp. iti. Price two immy. UJ99. Printed V / 
ut a ' v A * i:lU3 Secmurkto I’m ling Office. Sto. (10x 7), Presented rcspecttiTely by 
Major J. Shnkaspgar, C.I.E., D.S.O., I.S.C., and by the Secretory to the Chief 
Coininiraioiier uf Assam, 

ijiu pfljrfjujikiaii of ilifr LuhIiji Hilb only eominfcJic&d in l^BB, mid b&fbxfe Llmt 
t bm; tins Lusting t?f whom voy little was known, were put (town os antmunWu 
whys<! oti\\ objeL'k iti Eifp wnn Jscsad-hsuiting, Jtnjor Ssbs.kehijH.iir, liovL'ufQr, to 
wboai tin* AnIliiMj k* fugEcaI Institute is indebted for information about flie works now 
andtr review, reports that “ ou closer acquaintance wo hnvo found titan iliu wry 
uppciwitc. They luivo settled down in a wonderful way, and arc now rkgur to learn 
and to qualify themselves for employment under Government” 

Edni 5 itir.ni waa first introduced among i.bo Luifcai* by Messrs, .Savage and 
E u-miii. of llie Arthiogiou Pioneer Mission, who lived in Aijnlfcun 1 S &4 to 18 P 7 , ami 
reduwd the language to writing (using the English alphabet), to d compiled u 
i* rum mar and dictionary, which tvery printed by tin* Assam Sebii-taruto Press in lgyg. 
Tjiey also tundo tmesktkus of the Gospels of St. Luke and St, ,lghc atid the Acts of 
liiu Apostles, which W»ri) printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society ia Is*)*, 
Beside* these valuable literary works, they taught all Lnshais who came to thuip. and 
gave a great impetus to education in the district. Mu^rg. Savage and Lurr.iin left 
Aijal t universally regretted, in 1887 , leaving the Wdab Minion to carry on the work 
which they had so well bogus. Before their departure, however, Major SUakcspcnr 
got them to assist hhu with a sumII First Ltuhai Bender, which was printed, like the 
grammar and dictionary, by the Assam Secretariate Presi; and aku, ajt the warn of 
something to read was badly felt, got a Liuhtti clerk in Ids uHU, named Snntm, to 
collect It number of Lushni fables, which a« ako printed by the Secretariate Press. 
They arc, with three exceptions, pure Lustiui folk lore legends. 

To meet the want of « more advanced reader, Major Shskespcar got Santa t„ 
collaborate with Messrs, /mica and Howlands, <jf tin, Welsh Mission, in tin* production 
of tlio book Jftfo sir fir 4u, of which a copy baa been kindly piv«cuteri by tlm 
Secretary to the Chief Cu flM i ikriane r of Assam to ibo Library of the Anthropological 
Institute. Jt c o nta in s the muditied Human alphabet which is employed (a, mr, i, t \A, 
d, j, p, ng t h, V, j, k, i , m, n, r>, p, r, i, t, f, if, c, t), exercises in promuncktion of 
syllables and short iftmtonocs, a number of short paragraphs and articles ou vnriotn* 
subjects, ami of t musk turns of portions of tbs Bible, saoli as ihu '* Ten Coininaiid- 
tiictits,"' the 11 Pa ruble of Dives and foams," ** St. Pnalk Speech ut Athens u«d don* 
eludes with roll's of punctuation, calendar, weights «ud mcasarea, multiplication 
table, and simple arithmetical mat tort. J L M 


Japan. Schmeltz 

Ilijk't ll(tiBt}fjruphitck Sfuwttm. TmtovuttUmy trim /epattfc-Jic Kmuf. Bear * _ 

Ut*. J. D, E. Schmdti, Directeiir. Hoar km, KZeitimann, 1890 . fcvo. r,,j. 7 ^, 0 O 

with 4 phototype pktes. Presented by the Author, 

This is a brief viators guide to the Japan** Section 0 f the Royal Ethnographical 
Museum of Holland at Leiden; and includes a brief history of the collection Udu 
concise description of uadi exhibit, with references to picvioq* pu blNations. J I, M 
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Japan: Keiigion. Aston, 

£* Q 3f r h$ Jtrp.ifiCaC ifuktii tmtl the .E.'jm lutiti). fNmi m >irn i j nfpil by W, G- .Vs1i.nl to 
tbe Aulhropologioal Secthm uf the Brltkli A.^urimhui fur the Advii licoju out 
ot Science. Dnnlfurd n September 711, 190C^ [To bo published in full iii this 
JcurW-J 

Tliis pap«r illtjfll r;Ltcs n principle m IIik? history of religion by which the object, 
Tillich ie lit first mmp]y tin offering, Iras n tcudmicy to bec^run conceived uf f*3 the 
cmluditucut of the Ciml t cr even as n distinct and independent. Deity* 

In ft tan sen l Japan, the offerings to the godt> were of the most varied description. 
Among them were included hemp w& bM-k^fibrc f together with cloth mode from these 
mateHals. In later times there was substituted & small quantity of paper, lu&do of 
the &arae hark-tibre, end attached to n wand io the form known to nn as gvlm* With 
the elmnge of form, the original dm-aetiu- of the ijohei ns offerings was forgotten- 
I hey were looked upon a^ receptacle or cm bod i merit ts of Use God r mid honour wns 
pai«l to thorn accordingly* At festival*, the tied duttccitdcd with the tjohei, on u 
Certain formula being pronounced by the priest. Hypnotic [imeUtlouc-r^ bW awed 
these ohjeets iu their Ounces* the deity who inspired them in their trances being 
supposed to onter their body by thin channels There arc c fiscs in Jo pan in which the 
devotee Isaa, gone a step further, and has const it a ted the object which was originally 
un offering a distinct and independent deity, 

P J hr Amuu of Yozo ms eil their worship whittled otieka ctdkd Uaa which have u 
gen cm] resembEiknco to an old form of the jjcfoi and arc no doubt a cheaper snbsiitiitc 
fur them. Thu shctg like ihc goitft arc primarily offerings, but iu certain canes they 
receive direct worship us gods, having become, in short, genuine fcLbboa, Another 
Jink between tho inm and tbo gaht i h provided by certain whittled sticks cluedy 
resembling iua$ which wore. in use In Northern Japan u eculury ago for striking 
women with, in order to eusnxu fertility, m ut the Roman festival of the £ttptrcoJ*d* 
Similar sticks, after consecration by the Shinto priest^ were formerly used ut Kioto 
to kindle tho honsehdd Ore afresh ou the new* year, and so avert the possibility of 
pCstiluLCO. 


Borneo: Religion. Hose and McDougdL 

7Q ^1' Ftwdvfr Fetiitoft* ty th<- Ahi:n<d«tnlU if the 'ifativet of Sumwakf and 
Ihrtr Bmrmg an the FftAlcms of TrJaaum. Communicated by Charles Uo$c, 
D.Sc , Resident of the Rumin District, and W, MeDongalh 51.A,, to the Anthro¬ 
pological Section of tJio British Association for the Ad van uernen t of Sc iencc. 
Bradford, September ] hh, l!)00. 

^ * li«d observed cufitotna that tecnici) to iiiJiciitt 1 tins cxi^ti'iive of u hl-11*(Icti:I u[Ksd 
totomitm, tiitber at iKo present t l tire or iu revet times, among the i,-itivL& uf Sarawuk. 
" B j 1RTe Hwcefott colloc ted information bearing on this subject a* diligently »» 
possible, from till ilm tribes witlj whom wu have touu- iuto intimate contact, 

1 f'vmid n gvtnt nutnber mid vaHoty uF jK.'cnliur rates and cttstoniia observed hv 
the people of the different trila-a iu thc-ir dcaiing* wiih mumnlh and plants Wc 
cor.fini onrsfoUeg iu tlos rtijort paper lo givinj; (1) a general account of tho custom* of 
fin. wc 1 n in and tribes, the Ken vaiis ; to describing llm Xyuraug, or spirit-heHn-r of 
the Scn-Dayak*, -uid some eimikr institutions urnimjj the other tribes } and (d) to 
*"*£* ih,: observations g Pl tlao totem problem, 

* ^7 ' *^ S 0r,> a warlike Hgricnltn™l people, living o«, isolated comniniilties of 
«i,uty o i y or more families, each tmuimutiUy inhabiting n single louy buu.su huiJl 

o» n*«. TWO Id*, i. p«crti„> ,1m uij JL. ta . I^rfcu. 
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fruprtniu Humg and a group u f rlcpajrttm?doilies, while they attribute to every 
:'!kV 1<TeCtS iiWlV UV68 ^ * 1>hit lbRt “ M * U ami, it ocmwary, 

JloHt important U, them of all the imiemle in tbeoonuuun white-headed hawk 
t 7^7 ° { wuri,[n = * nd ^Tlca from the Supreme Being to Uu» w J m 

k ' Jyl¥ Il °* to Jt!ad * Lu Si' 1 ** 3 , and h« is consulted before wery uedortifcitiir 

iiii|HrtaiUL-, »ad sacrifices of fowls and pigs ate made to hint. A woodain imago „f 
jo Imnk at.mds before every bow. Several other bird* give them omens of leaser 
iMj»ri«ic^ tmd toon*? of these umy he killed or l^oil 

Thf gwrtie fowl is killed Its a amfioe to riiolmwk or otW wwon. and its 
U °7 tf* sprinkled on the ultar-poSUt of the gods and on the poraoit* taking m U c in 
^7* ^pooially peace-making mnemonics. The domestic pig is 

i" " inei 7 “ '"V* Tbe ** of » pi« » id wavs oh urged with L,o 
ofiU liler^ C ‘ ln ^ Stti,rBme ^^ ftnd tiia 1* ™d from the marking* 

Th tt crowdilesarnregardiMl us a friendly and allied tribe, and may ho killed in 

wiib fm- 11 * 4 ° KVC ‘ * h Wi!1 m S ant1 thB dmMl l,wi - v of * (J 4 “ regarded 

Eaayahs will not cut the flesh of deer or homed cattle, and them ary main- 
I'ijiimctitma on touching or taking any parts of them* 

Only aid or renowned warriors will wear or touch the *kiu of a tiger 
One bomsc is decorated with carvings of tlio gibl*m i> h army him e beam, imd all 
Ken} aha Imve a dread of the Mains and the longmi^od monkey, 

the f!! 77 *° * 7 r - V tlc ^ M uf *•«* to tli c different beaai*. from 

StaSSTS*?*?*^ "TJ imC “^ ° f tb ° "—V. »«*««* monkev to the 
^ , colt of the hawk, and the nature of the trepeot paid to uny apeefe* 'scorns in 

=&xr: szssr*-' **-*"*• ™ a * L s ^ 

Ids Iff t Spir,t.ndper—Uv&y Sea-Bay# k hopes to ho guided nod helped nil through 
\m hfe by * iptri which -mnomuas itself to 1dm in te and lake, up its abode In 

ZTJSS 1 ** T nl ft* ° r * — *■ tb. latter o,, tlm l^ak w^l 

on nil M I" " ,°7 7 S " TUC " liedcS ° r aDiilIJll * ttnd »iU % the same inybihition 

wpMi L 777?’ S ° UlUt n ' iwte (nmU > " >a i- «•“-» 10 W vsrH-yial rygarf to one 
Hpecus of mrnoaJ for many genemtions. A similar institution occrs, thoiieh leas 
commonly, among he other tribes. In such e^e* we ^ to h e \£T£ 
euinetimes the act™l on S m und growth of a totcai. 1 

Borneo; Stone Age. ” ‘— 

v R S IW lLS! ^° r,f ft/ ^7^- Communicated by A. C. IlmJdon, So.BL^j 
,' K 7' ! ^turor on LtlmograpLy in the UniVereitv of Cambridge to il lu 71 

B l ‘ , ir ! T S'? T^i 1 ^ '«tb. Ad.TO.it of S~ 

Bradford, September 7l!i, 19 QQ. OI 3ci euce. 

Until about eighteen months ago th* O0 |j. authentic example in tins «j, m trv of 

stt? 1 

w!rr^ 

c,^. w, „, UM 
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The implement* arc mmle of yuhdllh rooks, iiiclinliug .Elmilit*.-, impute ssnd»t\>ne, 
ni-kwB, siiicitk'il limestone, sbilfl, m.deiUo atid chalcedony. The form, too, vttie* 
^realty! Witte tins obviously *x® heads, bt&rs adtte blades, while oorUio cylindrical 
forms, with ti mow or hi** cop-shaped cotiin^ oad, were piohably «*.:d to estwet the 
pith from the tupo pntoi- In the collection are several stones of imynhr furm ; thc 
fonoer line of Romo of them is problemimcstl, tint they hnve recently been n^ed es 
touchstones. 

The nniivirs haven hJghffcgfrmS for these stone impLeawits, which have m their 
ey^ ft mcred character t and it h very diflicalf to pci-snade their owners to pari with 
1 Li mu In nil ciwtfi fowls kind to he sacrificed to appeyu the spirits. The implement if 
are stored Tilth other snored objects, find uio§-t of tlifim are believed to be teeth, o? 
toe-nai l Of of Baling Go* tho Thunder God. 


Borneo ■ Ethnography. iiaaaon. 

■y rt JTuw^l’j art^ Family ZriYe in Sarmr A bn tract of a piper tromiminkateil by 
* ^ A. C. Haddon, 8c.D, P E^., to the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science* Bradford, September 7th, 

The series of nearly fifty lantern slide# exhibited by Ur, An Hndilciij, taken 
during his recent expedition to Sarawak. were selected to illustrate the type o i house 
that ia common among the settled inland tribes of Borneo, and the every-day MU', of 
the people* JTo attempt, was made to distiinguidi between the variona tribes, a* their 
modv of life is very similar In its main features. The villages arc all ritnziled ou or 
close io the Lncikg of jiverG ; td otd of the houses ore of large stitc T and many contain 
from huif-n-doxen to sixty familiar; sometimes a village eoiiHktK of a sliiglc house or 
u£ a *Lring of houses plurisd endwise to carh other. 

A farum us built on piles some 10 to 20 feet from tho ground- Along the 
side facing ihc river m a wide verandah which stretches down the whole length of the 
luiuse; bore many domestic iudubtrLcu are carried on, and nil the social and public 
business is transacted* The dweltlog-rooma of each family open by a rtiujjle door 
on to the verandah. While the common verandah afford* every facility for soda I 
intercourse, the privacy of the house h thoroughly respected* 

lu the verandah of nearly every Smote is at least one trophy of the skill Is of 
enemies, which arc supposed to bring good luck and plentcuim b arrest* j food is 
occasionally offered to 41mm and a fire has to be kept burning beneath them, otherw ise 
the skulls would bo uncomfortable and bring misfortunes fo the house. Vnriuus 
industries were itinerated by aliilus* such elb the husking and winnowing of rice by 
the women, Thy koiuHrs are often on m men led with earrings ur painting of u 
conventional chELTaelcr t the style of decoration varying accordieg to the tribe. 

Borneo : Textiles. Haddon, 

y The IVjfi/r l\U!t rr-j of fh* Sm-fJitrjtik*+ ■ 'omnium ea ted by A. C. Ileal don, 
* ^ &c,D. P F.R.S.* to the Anthropological Section of the British Ai^mbBon fur the 

Advancement of Science, Bradford, September 7th* 1900* 

Thu Sea-Dayak women weave short cotton rep petticoats ami cotton sleeping 
wmps which arc covered with beaut if al and of lea intricate pattern** The pattern* 
are made in the following manner s the warp is * tret died ou a frame, the woman take* 
tlio first fifteen to thirty strand* and ties them tightly with strips of leaves at irregular 
intervals, according to the design, which abu carries in her memory. The next fif Icon 
to thirty strands are -itniluiiy llvd f and this process it repeated until nil the threads 
haw been utilised. Tin. warp is then removed Uoiu the frame and dipped in a 

(» ) 
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reddish djO, which roltjura the fm‘ portions of liit- wiu-p, but the tied-up portion* 
ini:t undjed; thus & liglil pattern is left on a coloured backgiunnd, when the 
lashing 3 tr untied. If a threfrcolfliir design js required, is* is usually the co.se, t he firef 
lashing Is retained, and various portion:; of the previously dyed wsrp are tied iii>: the 
wh-lo is immersed in n black dye, rtod then both eels of lashing are tin tied. The 
pattern h Urns entirely produced in the warp, the woof is udr-celctond, and does not 
obtrude itself in the material. 

1 here are u very Inrge number of designs and pjiimin?, which art 1 inuiemburod bv 
the women ond bunded down from mother to daughter. By far the greater number of 
these designs ore based upon miimuls, whereas most of thu patterns carved by the oieu 
on wooden and bamboo objects are derived from plant motive*. The deigns 
embroidered bj ilie women on jacket and loin-cloth* me usually zoomorphic in 
character, but thd treatment of the motives is quite different from tlto decoration o!' 
previously described fabrics. 

The decorative art of the Seii-Duyaks of Sarawak differs in characterfrom that 
of the Kayanf, Kenynlis, and other inland tribes 


Malay: Ethnography. Skeat, 

Report on Cambntyt Expkrirvj Expedition to thu Mtthuj itoriweee uj Lou .tv -r a 
M am. Brawn np by W. W. Skeat, and presented to the British Association • T 
Committee on tlio National History and Ethnography of the Malay Peniusrihi. 
Bradford, September, 1900. Printed in full in the P,fdintjt oj the Ifritith 
Arnuciatitm* ltKJO (Ri-Acir<ni]), 

This expedition was organised to carry out n scientific survey, in which 
Ethnology, Zoology, Botany, nnd Geology should all have a shore, of the little 
known Malay provinces of Lower Siftin, uud especially to extend the scope of thu 
utkiii'graphical colteelirms and observations referred to fit the Fourteenth Annual 
Report of the Antiquarian Committee to the Senate (Juno tk 1899). 

The party comprised Messrs. Tl. Evans, of Jesus College, Oxford; F. 1'. Laidkw, 
-if Trinity College, Cambridge; D. T. {J Wynne- Vemghim, of Christ's College, 
Gaotbndge; 11. H. Vftpp, of St. John’s College, Cambridge; N. Aunaudaio, 0 f Ihiltbl 
College, Oxford, and myself* 

The inhabitants of these provinces are. for the most part, Malay, but Siamese 
infiueaee becomes gradually predominant to the mn-ch ward, and thu preens of f^ion 
between these two antagonistic element* presents tumv curious racial problem*. But 
the most interesting subject for invest! gat ioti hi these provinces is perhaps presented 
by the very primitive jungle tribes of the interior, nbout whom much valuable 
in formation wus obiaittetL 

\et another luterasting tribe, of whom no account roc to hare yet been 
published, is thu sacred tribe of the Prims, who claim to have come over from India, 
and to have edtsblislitfi! themselves in the country anterior to the cumin- of the 
Siamese or Malays. What truth there may be in their stnremcnU will (it“ may bn 
hoped) now be ascertainable; ns a copy of their sacred book, containing an account of 
tSiuIr origin, was obtained by the expedition. 

Hut the special interest of the territories Lravorscd centres, perhaps, in the fact 
that they have hitherto formed » species of ethnical breakwater, but little if m all 
affected by the ideas of a higher civilisation. These ideas, however, are already 
taking root and many of the manners and customs witnessed by the expedition tiro 
becoming obsolescent or are already obsolete, 

It is hoped that when the results are kuuwn tlio present expedition will be found 
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to latLve EiL-litewil result* to some extent ctunpontle witto tlio^o ubUfncd fay Lbo 
important expedition Eunt by the DbhIi (JotOimueot ' n Mid-Stwmtr* 111 * 

Till' n>ulth obtained should nl*» Ij« of value,. tbi- the proposes uf tiompsinsoii, with 
the rosutls of the very n&MwIii] Cambridge Aiiilireputogieiil ExjHjdiHqn «f 
Ur. ifiidduii to the Torres Strait*, S&rawak, and ^cw Guinea. 

Owing to Lhe uncertainty ila tn tbe probable ** oe l^ ou llje ^edition 

would experience hi the bands of the inhabitants, the good offices of .Siivr::. 
Government wore betoken by tho foreign Cdke; mid 1 have much pleasure in 
recording tbo extreme hospltalii j ;md enlightened help wliich the expedition 
con#p<[itCBtlj' received frem the local nutlioriiirs, in nomu case*. perhaps, ullIi'i smlKt 
diflienk ctrL'um^tntiL'E’s,. 

We reached Singora on March 27th, 181*!), ttd ivcrc maul hospitably enter tubed 
in hi* 11 w n Louse by the High Commissioner, U. R. Phya Suklium. day wis 

prawudvd up the tulnnd Sea. ****** Some dredging was done Item by Mcsnr>. 
livaibs and AimatuLik\ mid iha Birds Kent Islands weru viaitedt otoErvaiion^ 
uifldf, find photograph^ taken of ilio curious quvD-dwflUiflgs oi the island gumd- a 

At Lam pan (Lumpurum) ti short sit ay wus made by Messrs. Jumna ^d ^ QU "^ !U] « 
Mr. Annandale un& my -trlf proceeding into ihu inkowr to tty to mee t with si ^sniiU 
Sakfi (Jungle) tribt of Pimgan^ why were reported to him- bei-u -seen in tho vtciimy. 
ikiLi.li to ptiotogruph &ome of tho Siamese tmu~gravej» which method of burin!. m 
nocos'dance with instructions from Brakok, is fa*t hemming obsclelo. A h.-rtred 
march by night on elephant* brought us to the spot toy late to overtake the wild men, 
who had moved sway, no eno twld say whither, the night before our nrmuL 
Sir- Annumhilo was able, however, to photograph their laic dwelling-plaice, which 
consisted of a cave under a projecting rock, near the summit oF ft lofty bill* Hu al-^o 
1 uok photographs of the truv-gwivcs. The*o ore usual!y cigai^shaped wrapjici^. or 
mthnr * shells Jr imidc uf laths, and suspended liQjmontully at a height of 6 to b Let 
fi^jju the ground between twei tree-tranks, brunches, or points* The corpse is eiposcd 
in unu of tlicsr hhollfl (the hoelg being generally loft higher than the headj, null 
allowed to decay till the bonus am oWu T after whkh the bones- should bo collected 
and burnt. Huidiku receptaoleri on posts among tlao Muling* of JJoimu L nre 
uctauEiouuUr unbHtitutfd for the vriuppers. On tki* journey so mo strange urtLchts of 
diet ivoitp Eei'Tcd up to US, among them bemg red mih ( toails, bec-gruhs, and a h pt- k cies 
of cicEida The manner in which the latter are caught is p&raliaiv f lwo or three 
native^ gather at night mnml a brightly burning wood flre t one ul them holding a 
lighted torch. Tho othens dap their bands at regular intervals, and tho cicada^ 
eitiiacted by the no: tie and guidctl by the IS "hi. Uy down and settle npon tho |K-opte a?' 
they fitand by the lire. In the Wat (Siamese temple) at Ban Null Mr. A mum dale 
notieed that otic of the small bgjireaof Buddliu which bud Ijcen dcpy&itL-d in the temple 

%i± offering, con tain til Li futsil tihcll, unJ this elae h carefully followed up, led to 
the discovery of the quarry from wbioh thu fossil 3md been lakan. . ^ — 

On reaching l-ampnii wc found ihat llu=srs. Emm and Yungkan hud proceeded 
to the 4 ' Tftlc Nob* Qr LtttU- liiike/ 1 nl Lhe cud of Lhc In land Sen, and followed them 
accordingly, Wu did cud overtake them, hut our vl*\l to ihe *“ Little Lakes n was of 
great iuterraL In one of the louul ** vials” or temples a liutunu embryo was found 
among the oStrmgs. Wc also came apou a small Lsuluieil tribe called H PrAm 11 
(V Brali m) people, who claimed to hn a sacred tribe of liulmu origin, and appear Id 
have been hitherto utisk^criUjd. They rctuSncil suvoral peculiar customs, notably that 
ot burying their dead in a pitting postnru, with the tnp-ku&t tied ki the top of tiw 
cediij, A copy of a aacnad book r describing the origin of the tribe and the stury uf 
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their migration ■ was ohluintMl with diikjidtf- St is* said to 1 h: written in &li Indian 
hiDgnijgv, which they iliumsidvcH linger oaderstwid. Their dress counted of a 
white rabui a white shmUdor-iflot h, »ud a peculiar wbi to l wo-peaked turban or 
Tliiiir chick claimed tlmt they wore the oldest iriinbitnntfl of Uu< cornihf, imd that 
they were not con* trained to mnhe qbei bunco oven to the sovereign. 

After u few day*' further stay in Gfngoro, whom we rejoined Me*sr*. Evnnsiu.il 
Yunglinu, ivc proceeded to Ffitani in the utmimitbioTiei- 1 * yacht, arriving after 
u good passage just in time to witness part of the gorgetm* pageantry of u Multiy 
" lojal « wedding, between tlici Raja o£ Ffcta&fti siater and thu Raja Mndn + * of 
KehmtiuL., 

On the iSih we left for liukit Beear* or Kegiri (Intitigiri), tin isolated mountain 
about Q feel, high, on which several dap were spent. This was known to the 
natives m a haunted mountain posBO^hg a potid near the s umm it, on which nro said 
U giDw certain tnagical shrub*, one of which in behoved to he the means of txjufomiiL 
perennial youth on its tinder, and another to he one of the moat powerful love-churm* 
iu the world. These treasures are guarded by a host of demon*, and lire native 
uj. pressed great four of them until the ascent to our ramp (at a height of about ^OuO 
foei) hud been sucoessfoUj accoiuplkhodp after which their feu is rapidly subsided. 
Mr. Evans got his first FpeaimOfi of JWptifaa hero, uod Mr, \ migkau also did well 
with the mountain flora. 

On our ml urn to Pat ml Messrs Vaughan* Amuutdate, and Evans pi-oc ceded up 
the Putaid to Biscuit in J il lor (JnlS) t which proved au eieellent collecting ground. 

L it*yed if lUlv§ luiiger, and visited the.lyuxtenfit VO ujjfrotiu mm. 

tfco river month, the Fukmi potteries and the grave and shrine of the celebrated local 
n.Lud nf t :ip-o Ihvtani, about all of which uuit-li iafommtloa wan gained- Of the 
lattx many mi moles rue lold, and hk grav^^st* HU the krad uutl feoij are 
believed to tnnko prophetic morenitmiB, one instance of which I was tumbled to lost on 
tins b[k>L Two very curious rods, such ns nre need iu diviimiimi, were Uw 
obtained. 

Un the 2li(h i 1 rejoined theivst of the party at HLscrat, and time visited the 
ma^nUR-unt limestone caves, a very complete colleeiion of whose fauna was made by 
Mr. Aiin&ndulr. Thc&e caves included the fine Go* Uumbar, or Stain® Gtve, which 
eoutnins u reeinnlxnt figure of Buddha, nearly 100 Feet bug, as wail us el number of 
oilier ^tallies in ;i silling poatilfe- Extensive zoological nutl botanical collections were 
siUe made a*. UiHurui by M^ srn L Evnttv and Vaughan. An exhibition of devil dancing 
was here witnessed, 

friiicdl-poi having now set In badly anil two deaths incurring in the village* 
collecting became more difficult, and presently tho Raja and hid household retired to 
the hills, and many houses were tshmed by incan* dF a rattan Carrie I lound out*idy 
tbo fence of the compound, whilst fclipkiiola uf jungfe-gnis* (lahiwj) were hung 
across the gate, mid a couple of ulema of bit ter-tasting trco p called the Uudura Pi*hU f 
buried cros^-wisi? on tbo threshahl. 

Ouc of the annual ceremonies* for I ho [Uirificatioii of & vUtigc was here witnessed, 
and many et lino tog irul apeeimetni and much iuferLiAttoa obtain nh On June li 
Mr. Evans loti ilb oad eis he tuok Icmc to recover, Asundflle and Yuuglmn 

pr.-cefikd lo Kola lliioru, m Uuuiun, whsht Mr. and I went duwu to the 

donut* 

After impend in;* u few dtiyw at rut uni, w r o went to JiLinhu in Jeriug, Here, Ilkp, 
1 witueu^cd she unnnal eercmmiy for tile porincutiun of tho village, ut which thu 
Inuaebiug uf n npirit-boat] about a yard and a half loug. furia>:d the chief feature- 
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ucr,„. **. . m • *.«•« «■***“- 

wer , rejoil *d by Mean*. V.agWu uud Annaud.de, and P™ 5eede “ b *' t “ ® . 

.iUk i-»«** - v>. 7 fr t 

which stream, the Aving, takes its me m the u“g J .. U1 ) The 

which it V u, one of the objects of the expedition, if praeL.caf o to ^ utl. r 

expedition thMfat Blurted from Bmcmt on July «. aud P~>*A » *£} ^ 
thl. chief towt, ot liemaiK ... Mr. Laid!** accompanied me up the Armg m , 

Li there took photogiMphstmd fall measurement* of *W P“ ^■fjrirln 
“Id taZ* while u jE* d«J of inform^ *-**■* mannert und ousted «** 
i* a vocabulary of Hourly WO words, were collected by mysvlf. 

On «4T .ftun, wo uH descended the Lob,I, eu raft* « far «u jj 8 »«£"* 
with the Keloutun fiver, and thence descended the l.jttet n, hr ns oi , 

the capital of the important East Const State of Kplattton, »nd the sent of 

1 On the way down the rivet wo measured and photographed e^omlJT ycm'mS 
At Kotn Share Mom* a. Lmdlaw and I stayed for about* month, M« 

J£JHJLto« .0 few-. i. -to >» PW * -to* ™ il - lh *' ™*' “ l “ Js 

““5SS 1^-tot -totoW «* «» to-- Kto ^ 

WLi« conducted iuto Malay tnelhods of industry, and a den d-dauemg l 
X3 br Mr, Laidlow and mysdf, *t which the name of An wiamug bu t at n 
coming bull fight was correctly prophesied Fall amhropologusi ,UL ^ linl1 ^ * 
taken by Mr. Uidbw of tenor twelve Kcknten Malays notea made of the colour 

TL; ehin. eyes, hair, etc., and »* » *» 

Measurements wero also taken «f at least ten of tbe Tienggua > ’ 

observations recorded.. ,. ,_j , 1T ,.i „„..h 

At Tronggann my investigation of Malay industries was continue* an1> 

Dbl .f u t informlitien obtained. The moat interesting urn*. perhaps, the method 
manufacturing damasked krmcs-tbe detail h of which were- carefully «ted«d. 

On Ictmue Treiicgnnu, wo proceeded to Singapore, where a few doye wen. »f*n , 

* ...... tk. u,™, .1 tb, Sh.it.a to,.-* found 1* to 

Sin^lLj iliittlf - living i„ ti.lr b«te roaml «b...t to »U«I »f S»J»p<~, *'«•■» .. 

was proclaimed a Britink Colony). . 

Bv the first available steamer wo proceeded to I enatig. ... A-s as 

was able to go up country. I proceed, 1 to Kedah and there, ^ a ** 
u„ the coast to SaUl and Peril*, made two expeditions into tho Sakoi M ^ e 7> ' tear 
L headwaters of tbr Made. More l hud ibo good fortune to hud a tribe o from 
twenty to thirty individuals living in a long boriwSk-Hko sheUer of palm-leavc,. 
Ifrom Wmd from a ncigbhoariug tribe*, L obtained much vntunble mtonnatam as to 
their manners, customs, and language, as well t* lull mwsuatmoate of a tew 
individuals, and some probably unique phonographic records of their songs, wmch m e 
of an nlKMlv simple and primitive character. I also, with diiliealty, procure * *° 
skeleton of aa adult mate In all the States viaite-d by me, inreatigntUms were tuado 
into the leading Malay industries, and much valuable material bearing on this subject 
wub colbs;ted, Wherever possible, statistics were obtained showing the extent and 
nature of flu. development of trade mid the stage of civilisation which Imtl been 
reached by the people. Many of the lending Malay industries, such as that of weaving, 
are being rapidly modified by the introduction of European mcUioda and appliances, 
and it is now lhe rurosl uud most difficult thing to obtain cloth actually made of 
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ienwspiw thread, the use of Singapore silk and aniline dyfs being already utmost every¬ 
where the fashion. 

|n addition to the above, the departments of ethnology studied iadltdod re%ian« 
mnl medical ceremonies, ohildraa'a games, legends, languages and dialects, ander e«li 
of which beadbga n moss of material wm collected. 


Malay : Physical Anthropology, Laidlaw: Duckworth. 

tfoil's r)n tlr -inthfopotiigiad OWinf^u* mad* f>y Mr, F Laidbur in the court* yr 
of the Skeat Etpcdilm. to thr Malay jWirjufifc Conmmnieaied by W. H. It. ' ^ 
Muck worth, M.A., Lecturer on Anthropology in the Uni versify of Cambridge, to the 
Anthropological Section of tins British Assoiiation for the Advancement of Science. 
Bradford. September 11th, lL^At 

The anthropological results of the Skoot Expedilion troropri-su museum specimens 
iti iI lc form of a skeleton of a native of tbo Pangan tribe I.Kedah;, of i-atupLcs of 
native hair. and abo a collection of measurements by Air, Lfttelaw, 

The skeleton is that, of an admit male, it hose stature was distinctly small (about 
5 f w t) i tins skull presents a combination of features commonly found in the skims 
of negroes, with thaw which characterise the erfininof infants; the whole const! toting 
evidence of the lowly physical typo of the individual. The banes of his skeleton show 
signs of widespread disease, possibly nf a congenital nature. Mr. Laidlaw's measure- 
ments and observations relate to mmuhara of the sumo tribe, and are to ho welcomed 
M a Hording precise iufon»ition aliont a race of Malayan aborigines hitherto little 
investigated. Perhaps tho most interesting point io notice is the fund I nveruge 
stature of the Paugnrs (abnot 5 feet, for adult men); though dwarfish j, they lire, 
however, markedly toiler than the African dwarfs. It is nine noteworthy that 
diflV fences in the colour of the skin (varying shades of dark brown), Mid in the 
character of Lho hair, occur in the different tribes. It is important to notice that they 
present comparatively few anatomical features which can bo claimed as evidence of mi 
apptmimaiiou to the ape. However primitive in their niodo of life, Iboy arc anatomi¬ 
cally truly terrestrial and human. 

The present communication is only a preliminary account of Mr, LaidUw's 
raaulta; moreover there is much information available through tho efforts of the 
Skeat Expedition regarding the mode of life, language, customs, and religious beliefs 
of these last disappearing aborigines. Thr British Association is, therefore, to in? 
eon grata. In ted on haring wilted materially, by contributing to the Skenl Expedition, 
iu rescuing these regards of the Pangaii tribe of the Malay Peninsula. 


Malay Peninsula: Magic. Skeat. 

.lfohty Jfajrfc: Bring an InirOihicHon to thr Folklore awt Pofithtr Religion o/ y n 
Hit Malay Pen i mala. By W, W. Skeat, with a Preface by C. O, Blngden. ■ » 
Londons Macmillan and Go., IWb. pp, 1-685, with 41 illustrations, 'll*, net, 
Presented by tbs Publisher*. 

Mr. Skeat has performed a great service to students of comparative customs end 
religion by the publication of this booh, which contains a largo amount of original 
twitter ai wall as (pniuticms from the writings of other trustworthy observers, Thu 
author has dune well tu reprint these, its it saves other worker* an, immense amount 
of time and trouble in limiting up references in publications which are often difficult 
of access, and at the same time, one feels that thr excerpts have received the 
additional authority of Mr. shunt, for if he had not considered them reliable, lie would 
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notLave ^otcd th*m. ft U sometimes urged that bccsusa 

HP0 Himitnr to those in adjacent countries, or even i» far-off t»nd», the ... 

^nea then., .hi, is a very unscientific ponUioo, In aUlm-l- ° 
v:it amount of tedious and apparent nn profit able work hw « bt ' 

I'm e iitl i sit. ion can lie safely mo Jo, and wb shonld offer our li ««S 1 ,a " _ 

farLtigtfoni like Mr. Skeat. who ore content tolabonoody co«m ami ’ 

•iml iWto publish it in a straightforward manner, eot-icUed w.tk lornUnj > g 
and uuvitiated hr strivings to support original or other theories, .Tin hhma 

which Mr. Blogleo in Ihe. work through the press aim dcMJrres 

°" r 'a hw mow wpUnotory rotes mlgbi W ta*n ..ITo.cd : for tl.s «•»» 

„l,j Wisibvs shsol, n l«W to Mw. Ritel-t <p. 02) Wnso tio 
caltrops that previously woundaS her were miulo of WLuo. ll aix pi J 
"armadillo*' sUld hare been used cn p. IS*, ns thainame should be confined to the 

The book begin* with creation-myth* both .of tho «ori> land of man; not arlj 
have human beings souls, hut so have natural objects ns well. Usually the -lI 
[fscmbles the body, but the wml of the caglc-wood is thought to take ho *hnpc «>f a 
bird, the foul of tiu-on- 11mt of a buffalo. Wo naturally P^* r ° tb * “ n ^ clan <,r 
imlividnal accredited with mpomalnnl power), who can deal directly with the «»1- 
oc nonces of men and bodies on the one hand, and with tho unseen pm « the 
other- Mr. Skrat makes the suggestive statement that '‘the evidence of folk-lore, 
taken in injunction with that supplied by charm books and romances. gW* to show 
Umf tbe greater gods of the Malay Pantheon, though modified in some resets by 
Malay ideas, were realty borrowed Hindu divinities, and that only tho lesser > 
mid spirit!* are native to the Malay religions system." The influence of Ishmufcpa 
isnlsii very apparent, smd many qndonbtedJy Malay pagan charms icnnmnte with the 

Islam farmtila. , , . . t 

A large seriea of magic rites and formula an? given m connection with the witiit 

and weather, animals, vegetation, and minerals, water, fishing, and fire- The life of 
mnn is hedged in with magicu 1 rites, and we lean from Mr, Skent what has to 1 k> 
den o nt birth, adolescence, hetrotbkl, marriage nnd death. Most of tho illustrations 
nre from specimens in the splendid collection that Mr. Stoat prasmted three years 
ago to the Cambridge University Miuenin of Archeology nnd Ethnology. A. C. IT. 


Malay Kris. . L ^ 13 | s ' 

-- Th*.' 11 Kiagfiiktr" fgp* (tanpniuwtftd by Professor H. LotiiRp M.A** 

/ f to the AtLhmpol ogieul S&Mm o! tho British Associcitioti for the Advancement 
of Science, Urmfllord* September KHh r 1300. (With Plate I-Jp) 

Tljla pnjTtp dofieribed n peculiar pattern of Kttt^ which is n^tnl in. a limited 
nn a in the narttwiist of Urn 3Way Peninsula. The Malay legend of its origin 
h Uiai n party gf Malays from tliu Bdgil Islands invaded that portion of tho 
Peninji&tft nmoy centuries ftgo. Qoo of tlioir leaden* wits known bs 14 tho Kinpfiahcir, 
pmumahly <m netmnnt of hi* i skpi^l m&vcn 4 ^iita + The invafiieu wftfi Hueer^ful. but 
the \mihr fell in one of the !aM eiigagi-mentB, anil after iim death l&k follower* car red 
their l"fti*ltanflka into ahajM. 1 * resembling the Kiii|ffisli©r T£ i I Lend nnd beak. Uucler 
Chinese in Alienee ihc pattern liecani^ more and miipe omate T until it roaebed the 
ps-vsent fixed ty|W. 

The writer discovered m a jmwnahop m Bangkok m eisrllvr form of this type* 

t 7S ) 
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A flthropuhvjwil Itfitiem mul 

poraibly ttis only Ohs extant. This ftrw swim to Imre been sold by n Unlay in thi- 
region, tiKjnv of whom well known to have been deported by tho Siamese between 
tin- years 17! Ki and 1820; colonies of their doseendmiU still exist in Siam, find have 
Iveen visited by the writer. The early type *f “ Kingfisher ” Aria is much. more like 
the bird’ll head ttuui the modern put tern, wiicb is, however, Ibo only one sue it ftraong 
nr known to the ilnliiyn. The region in question boa rarely been visited by 
Europeans. 


Malay Metal work, Rosecfcain. 

Xoh* 6h ifatag Mttat-uxrk. Commaideated by Walter Roscabaiu, B.A., to jn 
the Anthropological Seel ton of the British Association for the Advanc emen t of 
Science, Bradford, Sopt. 10th, 1IK)0. [To be printed in full in this Journal, tqI nxl] 

Thu paper dealt with some specimens of Malay metal-work submitted to the 
author far microscopic and other examination by Mr. IV, IV, Skfftt. Somo Malay 
processes actually witnessed by Mr. Stoat were described, and the bearings of the 
miuTOBC*pte axociinatioii on the exp Lunations of these processes were discussed. 

The first question dealt w ith was the production of the 11 dam as k ” pattern on n 
Malay kris. MhWbphotqfrftphs were given showing that tie "damask iron" really 
consists of layers of loosely welded wrought iron, tbe only other metal used being 
tool steel The body of the blade is made of steel, and ft layer of laminated 11 damask 
iron*' Is welded upon riftier side of the central layer erf steel: a thin layer of steel is 
welded on ontrido the “damask iron.” Tbe author believes that the striated 
15 dumn.sk ** effect is due to the opening of tbe loose welds in the da weak iron 
during the forging of llio blade, filrol being driven between the lardms, The outride 
lnyer of steel is entirely ground away, end when the compound surface so produced 
is 11 etched " by the pickling process employed, the mere readily corroded steel 
is attacked, I (swing the edges of the layers of iron es n series of narrow projecting 
ridges. 

The tools of i be Malay goldsmith were next described, and the micro-structure 
and composition of Malay tnomuft and “ whit*.- muial “ were described mid discussed. 

The final section of the paper dealt with the Malay method of producing chains 
by casting. 


Language; Theory of Grammar, Temple. 

.1 Theory of Uni, ’ertal Grammar, n* applied to a Gn>*p of Sttvaje Lfiutjuwjr». y q 
B y Colotiol li. G. Temple, C-t.K. (Join*. .Wntit SaeMy, July, tfvn.) • w 
Pro sett tod by tbe Author. 

Tin’* little pamphlet of forty pagea is described by ils author es, un attempt to 
formulate n general theory of grammar upon logical principles, in which reference to 
the terms and conceptions of the onliuaiy inflectional languages of modern Eniopc 
should lw abandoned. Describe™ of new languages are eery rarely found to have 
the courage to brook away from the trammels of the classicnl or modern systems of 
arrangement and nomenclature, and follow Ibo natural structure and development nf 
the language discussed. The dilTkuilieif am acknowledged, nnd many expedient* 
Invented to bring them into line with the totally different model and native methods 
of thought and expression are thereby obscured. 

To the student of those languages, therefore, which do not come within the v«w 
of the classical scholar, unit to those who find nn interest in Hie uncultivated and 
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therefore amrlhdortcd languages of aavnge pooplea, Colonel TunipUA theory will he 
most ivoleomc ns the juggesthm of a now method of description, and will bo found wall 
worthy careful examination, The author has illustrated iim general theory by the 
particular example of the So nth An damn it group of language^ bat it is manifest that 
ito proper exhibition require examples m various a undated and morphologicaltf 
different languages. It w itopoasibEe within the limits of a short review to adpqimtoSy 
discuss Colonel Temple's argument ^ and the reader is accordingly referred to the 
work itself for details. Id the earlier portion the author, taking the sentence as 
the unit of language, dUcttsses its eomposition and method of indicating purpose, 
and also the method of expressing the mter-rehition o£ words in a sentence. This 
leads him to tho definition of a series of terms in harmony with his analysis of the 
sentence, ihce* toms to take the place of the old called parts of speech. Cclaitel 
Temple's terms an?]—1 H Integer^ wh which are complete sentences; Z htdimlun 
or * objects or complements of subjects j. 3. Esplimlors of subject or complement. 
4, Fr&Umturs, indicating the predicate; 5. Uhulmt^rt of predicate, complement* or 
explicatory fh rVmm'dor* of the internal egmponents of the sentence; 7. Infro*1ttfrrri t 
vx plaining the purpose of a sentence; 8< Meftreat Oortjtmeton joining conned id 
sen tences ; 0. Rtftt* 1 £j t* K -I Uu les if prose 11 ting j u a sa bordinatc eo ti ten co t h e word t o 
which is refers in the principal sentence. These terms l ike the places respectively of 
1, Imperatives or interjectionsi 2. Xouns; 3. Adjectives ^ -I. Verba; *>. Adverbs; 
G. Prepositions \ 7. Curtain adverbial conjunct loop; 8. Conjunctions; 9. Pronouns. 

The millior then proceeds to liisfltiss Ihe fanctioo-y of words as indicated by their 
form. The stem of u word may be simple, consisting only of the root, oi be mndilled 
by radical affixes to form a com pound -turn, Qualitative affixes indicate the function 
of the wo ill and the vhixi; to which it belongs, and they may be prefixed, infill or 
.^affixed, either separably ur iimapattibly. The author lias not dUea&aed inflection with 
regard lo ii-H. inSuenco on wflixc?, and additions would pnssihly have to be rmulc lo ibis 
^Qolton of l he theory upon a co aside ration of some- American langnngee. 

The final section discusses the classes of Inngimgts jlh shown by their variation in 
forms «jf words, position of wortki in the sentence, or a ronibhmlkm of form and 
position. Colonel Temple's principles of daesiticmtion are as follows — 


L Syntactical I jUDguagci^ (Position of wordsindicate meaning.) 
2. Formative Langmigon. f Forms indicate meaning-) 
a. Agglutinative, (Affixes without alteration.) 

1. Pre-mutalive. (With 'Prefix.) 

2. Intro-mutative. (With ltd!*.) 

3. PoHt-mutative. (With Suffix,) 
k Kynthelie* (Affixes with alteration.) 

L Fro-imitative. 

2. Intro-inn tat ive. 

*L FoBt^niaintivo. 


This outline of a theory is worthy of much oxp&nau>u chEufiy with regard lo ils 
application to languages of various forma The present witter nltempLed to tCht it 
by means of the nimtyaiB of parallel sentences in fourteen languages uf widely 
different typES. The iuelu*ion of Micso would have rendered this ntaticc too long, but 
s guiitml canchsiou was arrived evl that the theory is adequate for the explanation 
of M of them. ' Sllk * 0 H 
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EUROPE. 

England: Palaeolithic. g e ij 

On th,' oetmmaff of Flint lmplem«ntt of PniruUthir typs o» an OM Land- q a 
tntfatt i» Oxforibhirr. near Wuh rrntn anti Ffordree Hill, bffithtr with a rV.n■■ ^ U 

Implement* of rarionn Plateau Typtt. Commontented (>y A. M. Boll, M A , to llio 
Antliropologicul Section of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Bradford, September liih, 11)00, 

At 5\ olvercote near Oxford there is si largo section of n quaternary fivcr.gMVft!, 
which hu produced the Usual fauna, ehpha* primgntim, etc,, and ninny fine 
implement a of human workmanblitii. This: gravel cats into, and is consequently 
no iver than, a previous hi ml-surface, A portion of this surface is found at WoTvercoto, 
anil another portion at Pear-tree Hill, about half a mile distant. 

In both places flints, impiemen In of palsoolithic types, together with bulbed flukes, 
and a few implements of plateau type have been found, la every case the flints are 
cch(-eons, which distinguishes them from those which belong to the rtver-gmvcl at 
Wolroicohtt. 

The older surface has been previously described us Northern I>rift, It is 
supposed by the author to he a r< i,j iHietuertf of the (me Northern Drift, but to have been 
deposited under semi-frozen condition*. It most he anterior to (he river vallov, and 
conseqocntly its relics of man ore tho oldest as yet obtained from the Thames 
Valley. 

Tim drift in question most resoluble* tho drifts of Cadditigtou di scrilied by 
Mr. (i. Worthing ton Smith, and some seotrans on the Lower Greensand near 
Liuipsfitld, Both of their drift* are impl omen Ilf eroux, UTU | the author would 
correlate tin: Wolvcrrote and Pear-trw Lfill surface with these drifts. 


England: Roman. Silchester Excavation Fund. 

The Tenth Report of thu lisL'cutii .- Committee of the Sih&mter Excavation Q j 
Fund states that the eJmavatim)* :it Silcluutor hi 1SD9 were began on 5th ol 
May, and contiiiuetl, with the usual break during the harvest, until" ltith November. 

The examination of tin- south-west quarter of the town having been completed in 
IfiftS, it was resolved to continue the excarat ion of the northern half of the site. To 
suit the wRTetdenee of the tenant, the operations of lBUtl were restricted to the 
(XXIi east or intula i (which was excavated in 181XM) and to another iiutuht 
(XXII) north of XXI, extending nearly us for as the town walk The total arefl 
examined was about f4 acres. 

***** XXt «PP«»» to have been t-nuloscci by walls on all feme sides. In addition 
to two houses occupying the north am comer j. it had cia its cutem side a large house 
of tho courtyard type, with nnfttbar small house to tliu south of it. At the south-east 
angle of thotWo was situated ati obloag chamber with an Apaidal end, perhaps the 
meeting.room of some trade guild. Other tnums of buildings were fount) along lb y 
south side, llio south-west angle unfortunately underlies tho modern roadway 
through <%, end boald only partly Im examined. Tho western side col taimed two 
small square structures- With roguisl to tho lioases, that at the northwest corner 
was discovered in 1884, by the Re v. J. V. Joyce, who communicated a«, aceoum of it tQ 
Arohanlw*. It ms, however, only pertly excavated by him, and miditk.no] chairtwr,, 
have now been found on the south and cast. The north-east bouse is oaL . of t j |p 
corridor typo that has become n eonriyard hmnw by blur additions. In one of th 
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added roomi was a hypoe&uat uf peculiar pirn, The Targe liunfle on the east ftidn is nf 
interest from the itevcral change* it has unilurg-jne. ay well as on nerouut of the traces 
of i loHt'ii of mosaic pavements of simple cliATACtnr. The small home in the south is 
remarkable for the number of pits and wtlffl. found bnm-aih it, From these Were 
extracted novcml whole TOEftt, .Minte id im early type nisd. exedteu* design. 

In win XXII, though equal in size to the ot1n:r+ contained n lingo unaimt of open 
P'ound iu the centre and oertli-w est. A# ih* re wore m> signs of a fit rent on its cuMem 
siiie, the portion rxcnviittid may form part of a larger insula. Near the tm util-west 
angle wns il good-sized lionise of the corridor type, with n large chamber at one riid 
ttrniimvting in an apse, ’which had a livpncianst beneath it, A chamber of some 

all* which had hmn added on one side hus foundations of huge blocks of ironstone* 
and the same material has been nsed in what appears to have been a reconstruction of 
the western part of the lion?>e- Besides this linage, portions of three others wore 
found Two of Iki'SL' wore of very little iidereit* The remains of die third include a 
square block subdivided into two chambers uf unequal size* with an apse attached to 
one Hiilc. All these had been warmed by bvpocjttude. 

As usual, a number of wells wore met with, lined with wooden fmining towards 
the Ihittom. No niellit^iural remain* of nny iiopartniLfca were met xvilh Have a piece 
of coping; part of n fluted Purbeck marble pilaster, and n fragment of a white marble 
slab. The finds in bronze, \mn f glass, emd btrno wore as numerbbB a* usuaf, bul do nut 
mil for special notice. Prom the pits examined an tifoptionillj large number of 
entire v royals of pottery wore recovered, the total being about eighty. They include 
rareral patradckStTmao vases of unusual quality* an inscribed drinking enp of Cantor 
ware, ii nd some Inigo vessels of the coarse wave which is so seldom found uoiira* The 
coin a round were not very nuiucrmsK- 

A detailed account of all Lho discoveries was laid before the Society of 
Antiquaries on iird May, 1900 t and will be pah] is tied in Arekmebgm; and a special 
exhibition of Lho uutiqoUieB, etc., found k was held □ <? in former years! at Burlington 
House, in July, 

The Committer propose, during the rumen t year* to exes vn to the targe area north 
of {nmhr I and IX n which extendi* up the north gate* and therefore is&ue nn appeal 
for the nfccet&ajy funds* The Uoiiurnry Treasurer of the Excavation Fund, F. G. 
Hilton Price* Biq. (17, ColLinghani Gur-deai, South Kensington), or the Honorary 
Secretary* W. H, 8t. John Hope, Esq, (Barlbgtaa House, W.}, will be glad to recoin) 
further subscriptions and donations* 

England : Medieval, Armit&ge. 

Q Q Oti tom* YorkthirQ Eaythv&rks. Communirated hy Mrs, Armitoge to the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association for the Advuncenniat of 
Science. Bradford* ScpUitnljer P2ih, ItKKfp 

The paper deembes a pariiculur kind of cari.hwurk, very com men in Yorkshire 
and iu other jMirti of England, censifeting of ll xaosled hillock with a banked and 
mniittd court attached. This type of fort has bem attributed in turn lo the ifri tons* 
Ibmiaus, ^axorui ami Danes^ with equal improbabilU-Tr The thtHirj muftt gtnerel at 
present that iL ia 9uon, Bui Sa-Xou slronghnldM were built to shelter all lho 
people of the neiKhboarhiXKj, mud uere ibereFore of large area, while these carlbworks 
mo evidently iatondid io prelect sam* iudiridiml chieftain and hi* personal following* 
**h' their small art^a, 'There u pisitivo evidence that the Normans built 
earthwork* o| IhE* kind in the eleventh «ti|my p us the buses of wooden eimik*, and 
I hose uioaUd lullotks art Ml very immoral in Normandy. They m called matte* 
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in No ranMi-French, and this word is funnel ia various part* of KnsHiittd iu fixe form 
An inquiry into the wattes known to ham* been b uHt by the when 

they firat came io England dhowfl that almost nil these rustles Imd mottes, white tbo 
orbortmgh* built by the Saxons never have these appendages, unions a Borman 
trurtJfvhuihlL-r bus been At wort there. The recognition of th& Norman origin of those 
cattles would help t» salvu un Jnsttoricnl puzzle, bow the Normans were able to hold 
JJ&gland tiown. It was by a system of mwM fortified po*ts scattered nil eytr the 
country that tho notion of Eke cent nil machinery was carried Into the remotest- parts. 
of the kingdom. 


England: Physical Type, Beddoe. 

Chi the Anlhropohitjy nf W*id Yorkshire* Communicated by John Bed doe, qq 
3I 0 +I LL.IL, F. FLS., to the AnthropoJogicml Section of the British Associflilun 
for the Advancement of Science, Ur ad ford. September £ili, 1 LH.HJ_ 

.Five-an i.t- twenty yearn ago* when I hud the honour of holding the scat now so 
worthily occupied by Professor Rhys, I took for the subject of my mldra** tho 
Anthropology of Yorkshire. That address was hased nn the labour* or coxufrj willing 
and friendly ra-roperators t as well ns on my personal observation^; bul 1 fear fchrat since 
that time but little b*» been added to our material, except by the discoveries of Canon 
Green well and Mr, Mortimer, of Driffh'kl t in tho domain of p re historic nnahmology and 
cranidbgy, and by the observations ot onr lamented friend, Pitt-Rivers, on the Jhhon&rn 
of Flnmbrfih At all events, little or nothing of the sort has mow to my knowledge; 
though 1 am not oblirkrne of suck writers on conterminous subjects m Raino and 
AtkiitaciL 

Why h Ibis so? The most striking qualities of typical Englishmen hare Ikoti 
thought lo In? strongly developed in Yorkshire. Among Un?se P I fear* Ja the tie feet of 
iiimgiiiiittou so ofton found m those who oalUhcmiolve#, with jumm pride, practical men. 
Such men entertain a positive dislike und even contempt for knowledge of which 
they don't rco the immediate use; mid they win not be expected to help in the 
gathering thumif. 

This character h iifht Britkl^ Celtic, Welsh. Yet it is often suld that the old 
British element m strung north of the Humber. Let ns enquire into the grounds of 
i Id-: belief. 

Among them am the retention of such names for territorial dmsio&s as Deify r 
And BryuuLch, Loidis and Etnieb Hut cvett Kent, Saxon or Jutksh as U is, keeps its 
Keltic name. And when we como to riverr-namea— I speak under correction of and in 
presence of a Keltic philologist; but tuny not Swale and Skdl and Nid be Teutonic, 
as well ns Qmbt and Hall. 

Any argument for the poicncy of thu British dement derivable from tht 
Nor tli Umbrian laws and were«gyM» ftecfu* to mv but weak. The Welsh nun for whom 
provision was made may wcB have been the subjected but not & run I ga mated Britons 
bnyondthu Western luimti tains, the Cumbrians and Lancashire iaen r They might be 
nnmlcred at a ntomimbly cheap rate; but snch wm n.d the case with the oniinary 
ebur), sij, it woe Id probably ba?o lieen if hb desreuf Snid been recognised m Britj&K 
^uam have laid Btrc m on the curious word w wallcrwenW" and have thotight it 
signilied Welshmen of mi mi Lind, TUirty^sii wulkrwents wore summoned as 
corapujgutoni or jurymen in certain cusos. But it is very unlikely ttiai; thirij-uix 
Welshmen, or indeed any Welshmen* could or would Lave luul submitted to tliem 
disputes between members of the dominant race, Mr. Coote'fi icgenioiw suggestion 
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twems tu me? more prokblr. lit thought that " waller tv cuts ,r wp a, corruption of 
" raloro mquimtcs," & Roman legal U*tm importing t.ho |*ecra of equals of r lie defendant. 
Thut would imply some survival oE a Liktin dialect after the Anglian conqnc-sl, which 
fjiav ptuhahly enough hiiv been l hr- Gas- 1 h> * 1 -■ eity of York; and if a dialect Hiimvcd, 
aj\trhWf u ibo population who spoke it. did ko. 

TJii' Kelt H!- rhyming wore* in ii^c among the shepherds uF so rue parts of 
North 1:1 mil rill; tin prove* nothing m-re than whnl is certain on other uniumK 
viz., the survival -if a jigi-i ion nf the SLTyilo cks> dating nod after the Aiiglum conquest. 

As flip the evidence of dialect.. :l rei-cnin number of Kelt it? vrnrds rerun In in the 
dialerr of i V.i vi-n p hu' 1 think that in the lower vnllcys of the Aire n»ul WLark such 
words are aq Infrequent ra- in other poris of Rug] and. How this m&y he in the south- 
weMmi v alley h I nm unable to form an opinion, The dialect of ihe West Riding 
gonerully was set down by Pritico Letup LtiGiru. Rontipurte ilk iiii^i-iiis-.l i.ise between thv 
Moil a ud English and the true* noHlieni nr Tu. ksldru of tin East uiul North Killing, 
tL ml tvsijs 4-1jh ah i S-lhI us rieurer tu the- Xottiughimas hire, Dcitiyshifis ami South LjuioiOiLire 
speech thiiti to that uf the ether Ridings. I confess that my own opinion on ihi.n 
point would bn different^ if I could venture to form one ; but if wp nocepi the Primrtt'a 
uu thorny, wl- must hi Ah? if to indicate, if anything, a grenifjr pofcrmy of the Anglin n, 
mid :i b■ ss ci eh! uf llxi Si-nridinjirian element, in tin? We.it Riding. 

Of the mutual fni'uiH Find facial featniL-s of t !■-- ancient In habitants -f tile Wh-Ht 
Riding ttq really know Ten litile. Thanks t" (i n'?:ii vudl and MertimcT iu the Hast 
Hiding iiml lo Bitnimin nud Davis urn] Tburanm in Derbjsbiit> h we kunw tlmt in 
boih tboss diistnetu tljeit was i lie- usaul succession of longheaded si one-men, nmi 
rounds nr rather cord]form or wedgeWadcd bi^itsc^inen, which occurred in other 
pruts of I-bigland* though In the East Riding it waa not bo distinct. Perhaps 
conditions of sort or climaLo were ^Qinoiioiv ad^^tae, either to thn peopling of tliosa 
wvstrru mooriiuitLs or Lo the pre^crratlon qf their bodily rauininrt^ whereas the chalk 
of the ilss^L rilding and the carbon iferotis limestone formation of Derbyshire weh) 
mo to favoiimble. 

It Is somuilmw said, on the authority of ballrr^ thut Reads are broader in 
Y.-t-khliire than in othrP parts of Englunil, Uni there is not much scientific 

authority, 1 believe, fur this fttutement, nrJthing luore ttmn a probability. I hnvo imW 
fifteen Yurkdiiro lumda in my noto lnnfki5, nud thdr uTerago kojilmlre index ra 
ihnt of all my Englishmen being 77 84 uuiy p hut fifteen is of course quite an 
nisuflii-Icut number. Dr. Ycnn measured o24 - Indents from the Hopth of England^ 
whose kephulio index. Ascertained by a method somewhat difFpreut frum mine, was 
7M”L8, I hat of nil Lih jmixr Efigb^hmen being 78 94. Here rorkshireiacn nm not 
disiiitguiwhed from other northern ntem; b«t it h likely onuugh thtit the brgriic^a of 
t mo figure h really duo to the Yorkshire okmenT 

My own ittipre^ioti, acquired by simple mapcotJoP. arul fallible uecfirflinglyp Ls 
(lint in LWc^ntril parts uf the Wcpe Ruling, mid notably at Lced# P a prevailiiFg typo 
ln ohnturterised by an oblong or mthnr Lrapczoidu) bend, indliung lo bo broad rather 
Hian narrow, with a vtftiraj fordu-aib smooth and not prominent bmw#, and a straight 
pruyic with a H-miigbt i>i Komaiimos .much™ nc^. The emootii hmwu dfsscciftto this 
iypc uum that ot tin? bronze racoj aud the squareness from the snioolblT cllSjitic or 
. V^l one of the w>nthern ftixoa. Dr. Yon Holden would clas^ it as Samiato-Gcrm&nie, 
UliL ttnt ^ ti?i 9elainno + \ am dtfiiKisctl to call it Anglian, partly because of 

™wlMsaqfatiDu ivhhaMond comph x\on t or at hast with light heir, tliongh the 
eyes are? often of a muddy grey, Light hair is present, Ttot only berenbontj but m 
Elm mountainmia reginas to the north nnd sontb, in 3Walc, for example, and about 
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tliy Pcnk of Derbyshire; nml Shis complicate* the problem we have deni with in 
(he West Biding population. Asa general rulo, the proportion of light hair flerms to 
bo n pretty fair erim-fcin of tliiii. of Anglian, nr fk-i mdiuimjiii blued; but hem 

wi- liove district* nrlmo wo might MwinAbty uJtjreot to find Lho priority of refugees of 
primitive Ffttm.H P rafhnr limn uf cmupinriug triheb- nr i^iber comparalively recent 
{m in igfn u 1*. The anomaly of Tceadido irmy, however, be c^phruied : the whole of 
down to Bar forth and Cliffe, is rota rued in Domesday tin waste, and tbo wry 
blond population whirls now inhahiis it must descend from fitihaofpiont nnnugfULnls* 
If finch, and so thorough wn* the result of the iteragesof William tho Conqueror tuul 
Malcolm Utuimurcr* why may not those of El helfrid Flei&uwr and Edwin have be. n 
equally e fleet ive z Bffdc indeed distinctly tells ns ibnt Btliulfrid exterminated I be 
nan v<s inhabitant a of some uf his comities is, :i± to render diem Imljituhfo bv the 
English. H by jnoy. n r *L this hnvo been tiw fate of Lhi* puoplv of Loidis ami BJhv- 4 r 
M E;* terminated ' does not. necessarily mtriin slaughtered, hut rather “turned oiif/ fc 
14 expel hid ; ami I ho surviving Welshmen would probably “tivk pr uerosh the 
mountains into Linens hi rv r 

T hm L the explnnaflcHi to which I in dine ; hot 1 hero nrr two others from which to 
ohfxwpc- The phenomena may lie the tvs tilt of ih& actum of “madia, 1 " of aurrnaiidingH, 
uf ei cutd raw climate noting through natural selection, Or it may be that the 
BriffutiU'fl iv uni really n fUir n m, perhaps of I hat lute Gallic immigration wliieh 
followed i-be brotizo period, and to which same of Mr, Mortimer's crania may perhupa 
Ira I eng, hm of which vernation hits doprivtd us of many traces* T3 lg true bronze 
taco is generally thought to have been fair or reddish; but tlmttgb individuals who 
reproduce k$ type occur hereabout,, I don't Lhtnk they art* frequent: they jdiould 
co i ii hi no the bread bead with strong prominent brows mid nose, like the noble 
snVAge of GrkLhmpe t who now adorns either ibu York or the Scarborough Musmuxn 

(JiL tlio whole, I think the m&tern rind centra! region* uf Yyi^k^ilil^ Judging by 
physique, loss purely Teutonic than Teusdnle or the Waputake of Marla/, though 
mure so than Craven. The eastern men, at Hnverier, Driffield, WhsLby r Thirak, 
Mu Item t seem to mu* more mingled and Iwj t rpical d mom lihp other English tihoti than 
iheijc in ilio we*it> There wils doubtless less French immigration hither after tho 
JaviuUttotis of tho Conquemr tlma into the east, which had suffered ruaeh more 
Boverely i nml perhaps eomo isnrvivors of the- mctssacie aod famitie found refuge here 
among their kin. Curtaizity many Anglian; and Danish gontleuicn rcmnmwl im 
UbeHdD Lnoyo huge asfato, luddiag what had been their own luuids imdur hifl may 
and generous rule; nud tlioy worn the progenitors of many medieval kingliirt and 
Aqufrcs. for example, the famiUtts of ELbnd and Qoarmby, aviorii in ;hn 

suinguiitary LI laud Vendefl^ in tho foavU'vDlll century,, were of Anglian or Anglo* 
PmiiKb pudtgrvo, descemhiutsof Gam A and uf Orm, And, pitAkldj, thn masa nf the 
population wnsol tho touo niciril cLanietcr. far a* I know, it has nndoigoiio nn 
maturial ofaango in that respect fliiien those days, Uerlnm Flomfcga nr Frwkti& may 
Imve settled in Halifiut and vlsuwltore; but if toy view is correct, they could not 
much alter the pbjTiical type, for they were near cousin* of the people among whom 
they mi ngled, Bui in oar own times changes am going on pretty rapidly, owing to 
tlm gmater facility uf migration. And this lends mo, in eoiieliiswa, duco mmv to i»g 
fur local WKitftmre m solving two at least of the problema 1 kwe been dlficn^inir. 
Om of i hew is h istorical. H.jiv were tlio void* created by the mvagea of thv nlevctith 
century hlled up r I may remind you, L recollect doing fiv.vaad-tweuLy yeui-s si^n T 
that the Eido of this grunt nud opnkut and populous dty was slated by tho authors 
of Donies Jay Book te be theu waste, deaotilo find valuoluss* 
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Tin- hcwiicI u au male logical . W]iat aiv the proraUiiig physical types, especially 
to form of bend, among modem Wwt Blilingt'rd? [ atn t*B?t going jto ejm^gmutu 
the imparhtnee of hqcL questions; tint if the biter one in at ail worthy of Iwing 
studied and answered, it should Imj studied and answered at oner* before the 
population kcomca so mixed as io ]o*e or confuse its diirfloU rbUc features. 


Scotland: Physical Type. Gray and Tocher. 

M The I*hy vital CMradmt&iir# of iht PcpubitLou of IFW Aiwrdvfimhirv* Cum- 
lEitinbuted by J- Gray. B.Se,, aiid J. F. Tidier, F,LC\ P to the Aalhropolognjal 
Section of the BrUtalt Association for the Advaumm-nl of Seicmce p Bradford, 
September 12t.lt, 1 800., [Campare the previous paper of the &irue mi t hors, in this 
Jonradp vat. xsx, p. 104.] 

H$<& cWrrfttkrll* were taken nt tho Lana eh gathering. in ^tmtbdun, A district 
right at the bend of the valley of tber Don. The district is comparatively hfobitod, the 
nearest rail way Mutton being over 12 miles distant. 

Onr principal object w«a to ascertain what difTertiseej if nay* existed between the! 
people in the upper rads of I he river valleys and the people on (be eastern seaboard, 
the anthropological statlsticA of which have been recently eksecrliiined. The following 
tissulte show that a very considerable difference exists ; and, it being highly probable 
tlmt n mom primitive tiimtiLni of the pupa In Lion ia alwJ±V£ ia he found m the upper 
ends of river valleys, the reauU* are of great interest from this point of view. 

Tlio pigmentation and nose Maths tits of the whole of the people n trending the 
gatherings njunely 3G1 males nnd femnlt-S were takcti at the gate by two 
titmrvm. Later tnn t the wimo litnthitics, with the addition of nieaftimimimts of the 
head and of Mature, wete taken in a tent in the grounds, aljout 80 adult males, 
natives of the district, being metunumL The people observed at the gate contained a 
r-mall percentage of visitors bam a distance, which may accoitat for the difference in 
the results obtained at: the pato and in the tout:— 
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Mu* eye# "ere taken tepirntcly at the Lumudi gathering, and were found to form about 
10 per cunt A the Uykt eye*, which, in the table, included blue eye*. 

Au examination of the above table shows that on the average ihu hair is much 
darker in Went than in Bust Aberdycnsliire, u mult which might be ilcco tinted fur br 
lJ,e P ra ^* aw ® r a lftr e er |»rccnlngo ot l be Jwrtb tkrman bbnd«. 1 V |km.i, tbomwt enaJ. 
Tbe kowevor. «n lights i u tiic west Urn* in tbo tu*t, at, uamaloas n*n»t whkh 

b not sa easily explained. 

Tbc following taliit) giv** cut wioljia of ibe H)in»tm<meiu» of tbe 90 ailnlt mnW, 
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taken in the lent* and their correlations with pigmentation and types of nosea* 
lhuitis pending results obtained from the rural population of East Aberdeenshire 
{'Minttaw gnthoHug) lasing given for the sake of eampfirtaoii :— 
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In tin! hond-brendth frequency curve of the population of East Aberch-ou 3 drc we 
found two well marked peaks uc T« r n,i min, and I5h tm rn, p i,nd two lesser peaks nb 
1 15 mm. and IdQ mm. Taking then# breadth* as centre^ we have divided the people 
into four groups* the limiting breadths being marked opposite cuch group in the 
above table. 

Tho gene ml averages given in the I able show that in West A^^ci^ltia! thu 
people have broader and longer beads, they art? taller by j inch, they are darker in 
hair and lighter in rjr^, and they have rather higher percentages of Homan* w*vy p 
and concave ooifce than in Ha i tt Aberdeenihhira. 

TliLi first column in lSio table shmv* approxutmk-ty tho jicrmftagc winch vach 
gn>tip formd of tho population. Group I iif much better represented in the w<?at than 
in tho Ciisi r being 50 per rent, of the population in tho former ewe* mad <mly 1 1 percent, 
in the loiter ease. The average brmdths and lengths of the hfiut p in this group* rotuo 
out almost ernctly the same in the west and in tbo east, ami the stature (5 feet 
9 | inches), which i* very high for an average, differs only by | inch in the two 
places. The nigrescence, which is calculated by a formula in which the relative value 
imd percentage uf ill the colours 13 taken into Recount, * shows that in both the east 
nod the wi'*L tliis group is darker in huir and lighter in uytss tI iiiel the general average 
of the population. It is evidently tile presence of a larger percentage of this group in 
the west which accounts Tor Its superiority in pkyriqm over the Mw|k Group II is 
well represented in both e.iM ntul west. Group* III and IV nre b Wwever, alnuiHt 
completely absent in the wewt; thu total numbers 1 1 and 2 in these groups in the 
went, tieing so small m to make the averages for stature, etc., given in tbo table 
a u reliable. 

It seems rcasonalde to eosclnde from these results that, in AWrctcenshiro, at 
some distant date, n hiH r broad-head id, dark-haired, light-eyed people has been driven 
inland by Inter immigrants who were shorter, hud narrower hemis, and were of the 
blonde typo* 

A frequency curve of breadths of round burrow heads shows that Group* I and 1! 
were well represented in tbo Urmiseo Age- in the British laics. Groups III and IV 

1 Jbufflt JniAttp. IhiL t vol xix, p. 113. 
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have the breadth* of Ions barrow beads* which, however* are much longer (208 rain, 
on the average). Thu Rowgruve bonds o£ Noil Ei Gennaiiy* whose average length, is 
given m about 200 mm ri . co-mo much nearer to Group HI: and an theee probably 
riipresent the aboriginal blonde mce of North Germany* it is reasonable to I bat 

ouj- Group HI represent* blende iiuinigraxita from North Germany* who* when they 
arrived in Aberdeenshire, found the country Ju possession of a (full* bruad-headed, 
diirk-liELiredj blue-eyed people, the descendants of the men of the Bronze Age, Thu 
rvguiiiblaitce of Group I to DumberV Adriatic typo is signifiomt wli (m take a in 
conjunction with the fact that bronze first came into the British Mra from Sooth-oast 
Europe, 


Germany: Folklore . Wufctke. 

O C dwhicAr FoH r ,taiw^Iuvfo G^fWnirf. Von Dr. Adolf Wnttke. Uto 

Bourboittmg TOii El aid Hugo SI ever- Berlin : Wieguftflt & GrJebcm I90ft 
Syu„ pp. xvij fiSid, Price 12 marks. 

Hie original author of this work would probably hardly recognise it at brat sight, 
tor tn the hands of iia present editor* whose proviosis wort in (lift fluid of German 
folklore clearly marked him out for the tn^k ? it ban mttob more thun ijoadriiplcd itself, 
and hi now a work nt onto interesting to rend and in disposable t d all student* of 
custom, and boBuf, whether its Geirnitny or in oilier cufcntrieft- If lie lin* not produced 
an absolutely complete work* Dr. Meyer has given u> an unsurpassed svd lection of 
popular fntpcnttitimmsiid pivudices, Even the specialist can turn to it with advantage? 
tn liiiiiHelf; if he can point oat omission^ b can also learn tnfleh from it. The eatho 
of I he author in a miflhricnt gaoxiuitcc for the arctiniey of the fart a recorded and of 
their li>calisatlcm 1 but some of a* will regret that the authorities were not in all eases 
given. A complete bibliography of works used would have been useful* even if the 
editor is correct in hold big that exact references: are superfluous tn any case, it 
would have boon advisable to Identify the facts now published fur the first time. 

Another point on which many will be disposed to differ with him is the retention 
ef (ho mere than doitlittul mythological theories of his original author. Those who 
wir|] for information on Wodati and Fro, Fray* and the Ynlkyrhi*, will rather turn te 
luere reliable authorities, The book h a collection of folklore* not a connected whole, 
and (lujoxckion of unreliable portions would have left more space for other mutter or 
permitted thu editor to replace them bj no cue tiling le&i open to critic i a in > The editor 
ban in si >uie portions of the book appended a wo ruing f t but there romnin a 
a u She i vat ntunlxf of aescrtiuii* catcalatcd Id min tend the unwary, It would, for 
example, have been wnll ce modify the uri^ualiSod statement {§ 82), "Hie hare* probably 
o >.y mhol of fertility , belongs £o Ostom, the goddess of spring," The very existence of a 
goddess Ostevra is disputed* and the suggestion that the liana belonged to her was never 
utum than n wild guess* due to the connection of the hare wild* blaster, both ifi 
Germany and In this country. Many ether state toe uu might Inc mentioned which aire 
inuire interesting than reliable? the dnvil’i horns (§ 171J nrc derived from Honoris 
g^ut ; and the inythulugniil view* ul thu original writer are throughout mom promi¬ 
nent than their importance at the present day jutiDw, adopted though they be by his 
present editor. 

T| ^ ( ; VJ,nt ; 1 ^ dHhoult to compile a li*t of ominous, mom or Uss imjioilauL 
M F.mt jj, not mentieiu,ni in thia index, and only umpwuiucidcntallj in the 

L-k; tbu^gameaiitEaN^ BHud Man fc * Buff* and the n S e of musk, lit g*K«d 
B«n» toll#omitted; tho lEat pFM ian] wpentitWnight with ease be doubled ; mi,l 

thft *** WWtt “ K1tiloa on ^ Wl ^ «f wlKbemlt isnliah .Msapneintiiiy. A ruftieuec 
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ta heat lien pries lessee, savogo parallels, anil pointe of connection witll Here wolves 
might well hive found a place. 

Complctoflc^ liowoTer, in a u SuTOnwJwet-k ,J of (.life description fa much more 
easy to aim at limn to attain* and for the result of Dr. Meyert effort* we Eilio-ultl have 
nothing bat adinimtloEi if the duty of the reviewer were not to eritiumc, A word of 
praise nifty Esc said for the index, which covers 43 pages in double columns and contains 
about twelve reference* io every page of the book. Tbu Use of the *, however, to 
indicate important refonmut!* seems to he slightly erratic, On turning up “ Tana pp 
in I be index, $ £53 in starred, bat contain s only 3^ lin^i on the subject* The print is 
ttureuiei&tl ;y large* and there is a ntoaL laudable absence of errata. N. W H T* 


Gctmmy : Folk Medicine. JuMiog. 

Dk Tiara in dar Jirri^cAei# Kol^i^iVjn c/lbr wtid tjcaar Zti(. T>sn Johannes qa 
J ukling, nut dike mu (ielritworte von Hu tenth Or, mod* Hdfler, Mittwchfo, 
Polytechnic he Buchteintllung (Hi Sclralfcc)* X.D, 8 Vo. pp. 355. Price G marks. 
Presented by the Author. 

Mr. J hiding has conceived the excellent uWof extracting the aJiAbrnpo logical 
and folklore material buried la the MSS. of the University Library of Dresden, la 
this book we find the find fruited Lis khanr±i—u large collection of n&wipta for the 
tints of auimnk in medicine, nuwt of uLeiii hitherto unpEiblkhccl, together with uu 
appendix of magical formate. The material is arranged in the main alphabetically 
according to the mimes. r>f the animal^ and there is also an index. It might have 
been well to give a liitle more information as to «bu inUNixscripts and to localise the 
Kuperatitious belterj, especially where quotations fvom other works arc in question. 
The work is intended for ihe use of tins folk Juris 1 1 and he wants to know where a 
ftuporaHibn k practised. A bibliography of works cited k appended, but this does not 
ftiwaj4 giva n clue to tho provenance of the matter cited. A dictionary of disease 
would I save boon a laborious work, hut would probably have made the book easier to 
iiflo. Ill use are, however* points of minor importance and more in tho way of 
suggestions for the future. 

Dr lldjler contribute* n short lei Innl lice ion. Ho scorns to take the view that 
human sacrifice was the original form j domuatk- animals were antetifuted For human 
brings and wild aimtioli for do most in auirmtU. Even if the origin of Hm tfomeatlca- 
linn of animals Is nut to be nought in *acrrtfW f there is nq reason to iiuppo*r tlmt the 
itm-nlk*? of wild EmiiukkU is later in lime than the SRerifice of doEuestia animals, In a 
considerable number of cases the animals used m magic must be killed on tt specified 
date or at a specified period of the year, i'.--., it was originally sacrificed at this date; it 
is therefore arguably that this is the origin of no tifcoasiderabfo part of tho maginil 
receipts For the later develop] a eft te, the doc trine of signatures* a first eouHin of 
mimetic oiugic r was of groat importance* liar’s grease was uhcnI for bald peoplu 
because ihu tear m a hairy animal It us to be hoped that Mr. Jubling will sotm give 
us the volume ho premia* in a footnote and follow it up by similar works, N. W, T. 


Bornholm. Buchan* 

% Dr, U, Base tew. From Gtabm LXXVI, pp. 8±-I37. Q7 

Iterated by the Author. 0 / 

Dr. 6. ilaschnu bus put together hero a useful little monograph tui the Island of 
Iferaholm and ita people; and has kindly presented a copy to the Library of the 
Institute. He deals first with the physiography of the inland; then with its 
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prehistoric archeology, pp. SS-M ; and then gOfeF! oti to a full dr^liptinn nf the 
modern inhabitant*, their mode of lift', art, and customs; illustrated with n number 
of photographs of coatuTD^f *ilveTSiiij£b r s wort, ironwork., carpentry nnd building* \ 
mostly from objects in the local muscatm J. k M, 


Corfu. de Claparedc, 

M Corjbu el fes Cur/oletf: par Arthur dr Clapartkte, Ooctenr en drmt, President 
do hi S«ti dir de Geographic dr Suisse, elc.* etc. Gfiuova. El. Kundig. 1900- 
Svc> r pp, 177. Presented by the Publisher, 

This is a handy little volume of observations of Curfa mid ite people, l he result 

of litre* visits mwie in 18>*7 and 1899. It contains, smiting other mutton* of has 
amlmijxdugkral interest in Pert 1, n good .skutcIt of Ihu history uf the udntitl in Ch. 
TO; ft dikaiMaioD of the principal elements of tho ]h*)p illation in Ch. IV; and 
d^crijiiicuw of the cult of St. 8piridion t nnd other Corliofe crcsiomfr and folklore in 
Ch. \ . In the loprigr-iplnrel flection l Part U) there is ; a note ott tin? Auiilipsih 
(Ascension Day) festival in Ob- II, and one on thti Curficte sites traditionally 
connected with the story of iho Odyssey, in Ch, IV- J+ b, M. 


CreSe: Prehistoric. Hogarth. 

pQ Tin* Cart ojf P&fchftf m Crete* CamiuuniofctieS by D- G. Hogarth, +U-A., to 
the AotlinsjiDldgiefll Stjciiorv uf the British Assoei \t iuii fur the Advancement 
of Svicmce. Bradford* September 7ili, 1 900* 

It hn* hcvn known for Home yearn tln*t a large cave above the village uf Psychru, 
in the Lmdthi district of Crete, was a repo&iteFj of primitive votive objects in 
bron**!, terra-cotta, etc. Ar this cave ih ailiiated tit the eastern Hank of tiai- mountain 
ivhieb dominates lho wile uf ancient Lyticrt, and is the only important cave known in 
the neighborhood, Et was ccrajetitntttfl that it was the Lyman grotto connected with 
the story of the birth of Zeus in the legend, whose curliest f crate© is preserved hy 
Heated* A thorough fxplcration of it, undertaken in May and June of the current 
year, by Mr. 1>. G. Hogarth, an behalf of thfi British School at Athena, aided Say the 
Crelnn Exploration Fund, has served fully to confirm this view. The cave is double* 
On the north is a ftlmlloTv grotto, the tipper part of which wns cumbered with 
iniinanse fallen fragment of tlm roof. The lower part contained drop black earth, 
partly mmuieked by previous digged. Tkt? thoroughly dug out this year, nml 
when thu greti bluets had been broken up with bWlitig jmwder and removed r ttiv 
depadt on the higher slope wna al^o searched. The result wo> the discoveiy of a 
rudo altar in the middlo -of the grotto # surroiinded by strata i^f ashes, pottery, and 
oilier refuse, atncug whieh many Vfitive oV>jeets in bronze, terra-enttn, iron nnd bone 
were found, togetlier with fragments of some thirty libation tables in rIouc, nnd ail 
rmtnause nu tidier of eutiheaware cups used Tor ilep>siting <rfFerings T The lowest part 
of thp Upper Grotto wua found to be enclosed by a wall partly of rode Cyclopean 
character, and partly rockent; and within this Totficnos the itntoudied stiatu of 
deposit ranged from the curly Mycen^n Ago up to the Cieeaietrlc period of the 
nuiUi century Ike or thereabout.. Only very slight traces wero found of inter 
wfftTMip. I be cttrliest motive ttttutnm ht lungs to thu inie-st iveriswl of tin? 
pra-Mycenumn Age, that marked by tho traujiUion between the ^ " fabric 

ot pottery and the earli^t Myreua^n lustre-painted ware. But Mdv nil is u thiirk 
IhmI of ydloer dny K rutnnluliLg scraps of primitive baud-baruished black and brown 
pottery* mixed with bum* of unvmak. This bed ftsesnu to by water-laid* and to be 
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prior in lli- i\*n r>f tlifi nnve ,lk n Bimrtimrv. Probably, when St wna in precis d 
for mat loii;, tin? care was still 31 A'n/ci-tvj/Aftfii (if sw:l 1 low-h ole of i Tic Like wliieh onw 
occupied the rioted LnHiihi basin; but b«sfore the Hycenmui peri oil tho present outlet 
lifld opened, nnd the plain was dry. 

The ftoatherci or Lower Gn.it m Fntk steeply for some SOU feet to a subterranean 
pool, out of which pkm a forest of italactito pillars. Traces of ft rock-cat; niulrway 
remain. Mnefi earth bud been thrown down by the diggers of the Upper Grotto, sutd 
tM* was fonnd full of ftmall bronze objects. Hut chance revealed gt more fruitful 
Held; namely. tho vortical clunks in the lowest stalactite pillars, a great many of 
which were found still to contain toy doable axes, kiufa-bJiuJcB, a oodles, a ad other 
objects in bronze, placed there by dedicators, m in oldie^ The mud about t he edge 
of tho sultornuLoftu pool wtw nds in mnilar tliiugfi, and in stntnettew of two ljpdft r 
miaIa nuil feiaaloi and engraved getn*. These hud probably boon wuslicd out of lho 
niches. 

The kaif e-Wadis .l« «■! fain Air j-u t-f weapons ure pruhnlijy the ofTo rings uf men; 
the tmetilvft and depilatory tweezer* of women. The iriN|ueiit oceans'ace of thy 
doable nxc t nut only in bronze, but ituinlded or puinicd on pottery, found in thn cavo, 
leaves no doubt ibut it* patron god was the u CuHaft ” Ztm of Labmmlf^ or the 
Labyrinth^ vritl? whom perhaps hie mothei; the Kioto, hj godded was associate, and 
tile fliftinottes probably represent the two deities* Hero was tho primitive «cenc of 
their legend, transferred La cb^icot times to a cave on Meant Ida. 

Crete: System of Writing. E 7:1115. 

Writ >*>9 tw _Pr*AiWonc Greece. Comumiiicuted by Arthur ■)- Brans, M.A aa 
F.^A. P to iho Anthropological Section of the British AssocEntign for tbo Ad- 
vuiiocment of Sekuco* Bradford* September tkh, 1U00. 

L Chit irith Huroghjjihif. Mr Com Criitiimalinttl Pteiogntphic Script from 

iht* Polacs of Knomu ,—The discovery originally announced by the author, in 1&94, in 
this Bcctimi, IW\ A*s. w i£!>4 (Oxford), p. J7G-7, uf the existence in prehistoric 
Crete of a system yf con veil MonatiFUMl piatographioor hieroglyphic writing had received 
atl txlraoribtmry oarrobo ration and ."nipplciucut Irrtni hia recent excuvutiotm m the 
Si ycemvan Pulmee of Knuss is. The first indications hud been auppl ted by group* of 
signs engraved on early ecaLstoiie?, and by It* nature tho t-videuce was limited, But 
\n Lhe great prehistoric building now partially explored ftt Knoasoft, the latest 
elements of which cun hardly be brought down later than the thirteenth century b j\ w 
there came to light u scries of deposits of clay archives inscribed both with hiero¬ 
glyphic omt a new system of linear writing. 

Those of iho hieroglyphic class, though apparently con tern porn ry with Lho other, 
welv lefts nuiiierons, and were found in u sepamlo loiiguiinc The}' were in the form 
of a^ujitc ttorl fh mo-sided hurfl T perfomtod at tho oud t clay u labels F ' also porfgttUed, 
In nhapo iiico bivalve sheJl^, tuid fleftHng« of day which also presented impression^ of 
ftjgnetft with character* of the same comfentionaiised pictographk clui^ The grnfito 
ohirftcicm of thv clay bar*, ete. r gave more linnriscd voraions of tbo fuller rep re- 
Kcntatiniui of lhe Oii^raved senh, and thus illustrated a ntep in tho formation of 
kitcra The fubfcls hIiowe^I vririoue tiew forms of hieroglyphs not ns yet found gu 
the signets, twining the Cretan series to ever a hundred * The piclogtaphic Bigns 
might be *uid to form an ilbiHfmted history of Cretan culture in Myimuean timea. 
Among new churucters might lie mentioned nu eight-btrluged lyre + carp*uterus toola 
Endi as u kind of plane and perhaps a Ievol fl dog* 1 head*, bee% a glorc-like object, 
perhaps not unconnected with bce^eepmg, and appurenlly olive spravs* 1 h ho 
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obviomdy * idcugru pliicj^' or “dotermmativo 1 ' diameter of some of the biiTojjlyfdi* 
^Ti ;i clue ln the mean fug f mwj of the taWeU Ships, plgughji and ox-hcads, 
vt'^schi filled with grain, and the Egyptian pnlace sign speak for tbctOBclToa. A 
bimtirnph'tirm impugnment of the character* is often traceable. Many of these day 
rvcotds are ucGounia, an is shown lijp the presetted of wwms numeral sdgini, tho 
ciphers never exceeding oight in a group- Rot the form of numemtipo flrill pre&onts 
points of obstenritji 

The hi&roglypliiD script itself shows a certain parallelism with ihe l+ Hittite" 
inscriptions of Anatolia ft mi Northern Syria. Hs begin iting's fat*, bowoTEr fl tm traced 
very far hark on Cretan soil, and it unquestionably represents the writing rf the 
indigenous (Troian stock, the 14 Etoocretails ,h of the Odyssey. 

2 . Clay D^criQimjt inter with Linear Script from iht' jFuIo es *yj A wsuuas- -The 
irruril lullc of the day rocoj'di discovered in tho Pc lace of KnossOft oSLltlbited a linear 
ftljiu of writing fundamentally diHerent from that at tike Lieroglyphte class, and far 
tilirad of it iu ileVrlupmcnh The (nhtets uro for t lit) mofrt |tnrt elongated slips 
of tisntteniouidttd day, from 2 to about 7 inches in length, and from | mi inch 
N> d inches broad; others however, are of si #j|tl&rar furm. i'hey present fcoine 
distant analogy to the Babylonian tabled, tmd the inscription in divided by horizontal 
Ihies- The letters themselves , however, arc of a free, nprighi European diameter - 
(Some suv^ntj ckuvtrUrm eve in to have been in eorujnfiiti USA, mid of them ahujat if tv 
show rcsemlvlauccH to the later Gx’eek, and the mme number lo Ihe Cypriote ftyllubory. 
About the sumo number of forms flre also common to the hieroglyphic Croton so tic?. 
The letters seem to have been for the most part syllabic ; lines of division appear 
between the worth, Mid the writing rturacooeiateiitly from left to right. The pielofin! 
urigiu of tbceu letters tony be traced in some e&sea_ Tim5^ wo have the bumttn head 
niiil uerk t liuo hand, the crimed arms* a bird Hying, three- or fdor-buTred gnfcH, a 
fence, u high-backed throne, a tree, and a k-nf_ A certain number are unqueifliimwldy 
ideographic or determinative. Others ruptviwmt meosumoa and qttttublim, ontl nre 
always associated with numerals. A good it any of these dgctuueuU evidently refer 
to Palace acruuot^, und a due to the general purport of thutnUut i* oft™ supplied 
by the introduction of a pictorial figure- Wo thus find chariots and Imrac?, human 
figures, perhaps slaves, axes, ingots, raaefl of prude u* inetelu, others of eby for variou* 
liquids, houses or barns, swine, ears of com, various kind* trees and ti crocus-like 
Hewer, perhaps u&ed for a dye or perfume. 

A decimal system of numeration was cmpbjed T Bomewhnt resembling thn Egyp¬ 
tian. The value theoretically arrived at hy the author for the mxmcrnlg wn^i provid 
by au uddiiicm mm per fronted by one tablet, the tubal of which worked out eometty* 

The ingots depicted cm the tablets ro&cinbted a XTyogiiroaii copper ingot from 
Cyprus, aud others from Sardinia, They wtro followed by a balance (the Greek 
fihtafcm) itml numerals apparently indict mg their value in Mycenicau gold htlottte. 
It has the* bean possible to rnukc an appraximate calculation of their weight. 
Objects iu prccioiiiii metals repri-sentiid wertf idontiiml with some typical tributary 
offerings of tho Keft chirftaiint on Lbe Theban imjuuiuenls of T both cues ITT r * time, 
and tended to show that smut of these clay documents wont hack to the fhist half of 
tliu fiftecEHh cflulury kjC + 

Other iFibhrls, without ripliers or pletdrial figures, perhaps refer to contracts or 
MiTespondenee* such ns thr contemporary records of Syria and ItebyhmilL I'hc 
tablets bail tieen oripnally contained in eglTcra uf wood, eluv T and gypnuiu, and theac 
in tam secured hy cky wals louring iEupneamiia of Mycotuean engraved gums of dm 
finest style. These impressiouR Lad In many case* been rauutermarked with a 
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graffito afgn by 11 jo eousroiling official while the day was dill wot* and the back of 
the clay seal wos at the same time endorsed mid countersigned with abort insorlptiana 
in fcho fiflfno script a* flint of tie tablets Sudi legal precautions wtro quite worthy 
of the u Palace of Minos,” 

These dipcovents noi only carry back the existence of written documents *nt 
Greek anil mma Seven van furies before (ho first, known tnonumeafs of Greek writing, 
and rivt before the earliest Phoenician, but they afford a wholly new standpoint for 
investigating the origin of the alphabet* The letter*farms UuTowed by the Greeks 
from the Fhtrrudariii see in to have been inline need by tbrso {itv-exuding Jb-gran 
scripts. The eonumin elements existing in the Ptnwncian idphuhd- itself sire very 
nntairarlhj- Oat of twenty-two original letters* &emtt twelve preaont obvious |»u!nLs 
of comparison with diameters belonging to one or other oF the two Crt-tun .aeriphs. 
and to these ni least fonr umy bo added a* showing possible affinities. In view of 
such pflT .1 Holism, ivhieh extends to the meaning us ivoll m the form of tin* signs, Go 
Rough's theory of the derivation of tho Phoonieian fei ters from remote hieratic 
Egyptian prototypes must he definitely abandoned. Tho Pli^nkian, and with it tho 
Greek* alphabet mtihfc l>e regarded as a selection from ct syllabary belonging to tho 
home generic group n --3 the Cm tan- Such a phenomenon on the Syrian cos til Is perhaps 
explained hr the settlement there in Mvccdicao times of an _Egean ishmd mcCj the 
Philistines, whoso name snrnfcs In l but of Palestine, Though later Soinit [sod, their 
biblical an me - of Ksiphtrim mnl KereLliini p or CrvUtii, anflldenlly record their 
jSg^iiit origin. 

Portugal Anthropological Journal 

jfii lerfa&i p\irti ft rdtidif* do p&ttQ p&rfmjprtz. ma do Cedofrita, QJ 
Oporto, Price (countries i f the Postal Union) per number of at least six ** • 
sheds 4tu + 8 francs. To!. T* No, 1, Marche 1899; No. 5, Apg* v 1900. 

The appearance of ft fresh journal tie voted to Llietr interests is always a matter 
fur Miiiaraetioti among anthropologist unil (heir satisfaction is 00 hoiiccd when k ns in 
tbo present tuiRc t it appears not as a competitor with other journals 111 the sme Held, 
but *ii enrich ear knowledge with a liar vest Link is waiting for the labourer*. Local 
oauars, which am fresh in our memorii.vdoring the latter part uf 1 S 3 & delayed tho 
appearance of the second part* and li* com pen sail on for the delay it is larger rmd 
better illustrated than Part l* If the numerous pictures arc not nil quite no 
ftotwesful an they might bc p it would ba ungrateful to lay Bfreag on the fact when 
wa consider bow the difficulties inddeutil to a new un dor taking have been enhanced 
by ilmr importation of the bubonic plague. 

Among the articles) in fin* pails before flft ax*:—MjcGOBAn art In Nortb*West Spam; 
the resul ts of an exploration of iuuiuIi* etc., in the iidgboui-liood of Seiio ; an anthro* 
pogntpbic study of the Minho population | the pile-dwelling on the coast of Portugal ; 
education in Portugal; the “ villas M of North Portugal; n rranfametrical study of llio 
oE^tiary of Forward: the pottery or Prajo, etc. These are followed by miscellanea, 
eousuituig mainly of tLe tmnsuetluiis of the Figneim Aielm- Jogicut Society^ toguiliar 
with uneoimlu ol textile and fishing industries mil Is, a till other etlmcpgmpbicil material. 
Then come notes on mnscnms nnd recent disctjvcriii.^ imd reviews of n uutnlicc of 
Portugucso anthrupologica] works conclude the number. 

We tnifet that the path of our new con temporary muj m the future be sm<x>tlier f 
and that the highly successful beginning may be followed by a sncession of nntnliei^ 
<10 less ml untile than Uiose before ns. K, W. T. 
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PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 

Physical Anthropology: General. Waiewton, 

Q A Dei'r'brpMt'tttflt ChdWjrTr iq thti HatnQH JjHwLfffJl JtiOMt Puint fij "FlVitf of 

Communicated by David WatenUim* J1.&! F.1LC.S E . to- 1 ho 
Anthropological Section of the British A^HuuiaLioti far Llie Advancement of Sciein^. 
Bradford, September 81 li r 1300, 

A series- of specimens of the long hones of Hie iea at different ages of 

embryonic and infnnttlo life 1ms been collected o-iii examined The mo thuds employed 
in the ejaminsfeiofi wore those of anthropometry, mrauly* iwUHrawtry anil oileosoupy. 

By the former, the telslivfl lengfbfi of the bones of the limbs at different iges 
Imve ben EtscoHnint-'d and compared ouo with another, ami by the lattrr it hua lieen 
found that these Ixim^ present some dc? finite and tu terra ling characters, W ithout 
going minutely into the rate of growth of eftch s-rgumut of the upper autl lower limbs* 
ilie general character was shown* and the special fenL eii vs of the hemes at different 
n^es wns demonstrated hy means oE Innlcm slides taken from pbofccjjtaplss of the 
objects. An attempt weis also made la ascertain the cruise of the special chatautera 
toon cl in the hones hy investigating the time of thtit flpjimrtmit and of their ruplaciv 
me tit by adult ohiraoters* 

A comparison was also instituted between the Ijoucs of tho embryo find thosrfi 
of the lower races of mankind a ml of the higher apes* both as regards Their relative 
length find their characters. 

As it has been shown that tho curvature of Lite spine in the In in bur region is a 
ptiAL-aabd du vidopumuf, and one adapted tu tho ta&nmption of the treut attitude by tho 
infant, it wus shown that in a si mil nr way the con figuration of tho lames of tire 
lower extremity ultora after birth, before tho infant cun atand croak. 


HephAUc Index. Beddoc* 

qq On mmc Vagaries t\f ihr KcphnHc Tud*#* Comumtikatud by John Beddoe, M,D. r 
LL.I>,, F.R-S^ to the AathrifjHjlotrieal Section of the Bihish Association for 
the* Advaiiccmeut of ScioucOn Bradford, September Sth t I90Q* 

The grant value of Lke kcplmlic index h m hardly ever been questioned by uny 
bl’Ih.hJ of physical flutbroplogiats. There are of eminwj certain groups of facts lho 
voi^idvration of which Lemb to riilciv doubt of its absolute permanence m any race, 
such its tht qcciuuduuI occurrence of marked brtLCkyfecplmly Among the rerunion of 
primitive dulichokcipbats, and the substitution unexpLaincd, n* yet, of w-domto 
Irrachykephaly for dol(ebokc|>liaIy in many parts of the SI Avon ic area* But whether 
wo accept lhe viowjt of Do Lupougo and Ammon ns io the trnusforumtion of types 
through social select Eon* or whether wo follow Sergi in the imiltiplioulinn of 
penimnent fypea which ,b no fond" arrange themselves into two great groups, tho 
division of longheads from short heads still eon Lining to have great importance* 111 
individual coses, however, far loo lunch h orttn matk of it. Thus, wo may liavy a 
hrotid head of a doliuhoid type, or, Ices often perhajm, a narrow head of braeliy type. 
E propose in this little paper to describe two specimen* of doUchoid character which 
lately enrae in my wajr t one of which yielded an index which, taken hy itself, would 
have relegated it to tht b rocky diTiaiom One of these im mediately followed the 
othiT in Hie coni^o of my work. Both of them, tafem 1 bad gotten their 
TTsen-Nnremeiils, hail been H’t down in my mind as of fairly pare Anglo-Snxmi breed; but 
Uni former one espr-eiaHy atrnck iud as being so, his fair comph-^ioii, bltie eyes and 
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pule rod hair, together with his general pattern of body, coDstUnting him apparent Iv¬ 
an exquisite Axnmpta of the pure ddioho blond. 

Tliq fainal feat ares in these two subjects are not very much alike, owing chiefly 
to the greater length and less breadth of the lower jaw in K: the upper part of the 
fact* is huwi'vor nearly hJontlcaL U is u west-countryman and probably less Teutonic. 
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Tike longltodifiid monuriivinenisi of the two hctttk differ very little; but thutf) nf 
A indicate lliat his forehead U mare highly sorbed end hist upper occipital region less 
prominent Uian those of B. In fact there is m B a notable degree of what the 
German* call ahtiitemuj of the upper occipital, causing a parieto-uccipitjtl furrow. 
The dabdiokephalj is more occipital in B t the auriculae a pore [Tuir arc being docidaiHv 
larger in A. 

But in the breadths A devehpfl a singular Anomaly. While at I his anterior 
breadths uw either the same or slightly less than those of B, the maximum breadth, 
which in A hi temporal, is greater by nine mi]1iLtnttcr> than in B w und the mnsEoid 
greater by ten. The catiso of this ha* evidently been connecled with delayed 
Ossification of the tarns pon>pnrietaI suture*, along the lino of which, cspccmJJy in their 
punturior parts, l he temporal lianaa cun be felt stimibng out p rum in cully. The 
tufiiporo-nphcnEud sutures are imaffected, and she auricular breadth, taken its the pits 
nimvo the roots of the lygomum, jtmt in front of the can>. h consequently the flame as 
in B* Now wc may pretty safely say that, bit for thi* protrusion of the posterior part 
of the temporal hon^ the maximum and mastoid breadths in A would 3 l b- un 
atmut the same, or perhaps even a little k*A than in B< in accoidance with tbo gcneml 
form of I ho two enmia. In that cane tbo kephalio index of A would have been about 
77, or let m *%y, making the usual alto,vain o, about 75 in the *kul| f cm the confine of 
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dotidhokophatj ami nieRokcphnly, instead of being actual Jj brachykephalfo. Tlmt t ] t l- 
parietal bremlih in A was really nit her small is confirmed by the tmulnmto dimension 
of (lie tmnsvotsc nvc: tlii.' ta actually much Ice* than to U T \Uid had elm parietal 
tmii nonces well developed. On tht? oil tor hand, if we imagine tho Lend of B diverted 
tff the bo f oilmen tiDned aljf^iiuny or protrusion^ which probably increase?! (ho 
lunviimim length by two or three mill iiim Leo, v!> latitudinal index might probably 
rtmugh In' imatAsed by a dogret! or morn 1 . Thu=>, Llie index of A being 77, nuj that of 
li 79, 1 bat of A would be thiiti That of B by 2, insto-nl ■ if being greater than it hy 
4, n relative ehange of G allege! her between the two P 

Ii may Ik 1 objected tlmt ibe pocuibrity uf the posterior tem pom I region in A 
stumps the bend form us. pn Biological* nod that A should therefore be exdnded from 
np pen ring in nny series of n lois i; or m e n ts , But if ho, should not B also Ije excluded* 
by reason of the protrusion of the upper part of the occiput, n reason, by the way, tluu 
would exclude all the skull* of His and rUitimeyor T H Htdilrcrg typo, for they bnve nil 
that frame peculiarity of late ossiii vatic n of the posteriup Foutunelio. And what or 
mtdojde skulls, in which the ineetumo of hremllli gene rally extends* I hough in a 
flight r dogrctR. froni ihe front u I u* the oilier point* at which we mea-nm? dfidl- 
breadlliF Srnpho-kqdiiiliHtu in regarded m pathological; but muter degrees of it, 
fmoll as are frequently met with in long ronf-slntpedi akul!#, are not unci cannot 
eon Ten i rut fy he excluded from aver ngr*, and divert aW-rvers will draw the line- of 
exclusion differently. 

Of courso l cannot* in thin brief note, enter cm the great question which underlies 
iny whole subject, vis,, how tar the orderly development of tho skull is influenced by 
variation* So that of the brain. Lncxa and other* did good work in this Add long 
ngo : but [ uni not awnre whether nnulomists have given muds alloniitm to it of late 
jun. 


Cranium. Dixon- 

Q A crrfuiV Marking* on tht Promt at Vat l of ihr Human t'ranmm* and f/lnV 
^ ■ Sujnijlrancr. Cmmtiunirated hy Professor A. Francis Dixon* SLAto ibe 
Aijtbro|jologirckl Section of the British Association for the Advancement of SHcnee. 
Bradford* September 8th* 1900. 

Au examination of the frontal region of the cm mum shows that, in many cn^es. 
grooves or channels uro present on the bone* corresponding to tho branches of the 
^npriL-orhifal nerve*. Those grooves vary very tun eh in appearance, as they uray 
be simple or branched* shall cm or deeply cut. They are not infrequently eon vcrEt'd 
in paits of their course into little Lnnimbn In somo case* they an) frmml on one 
aide of tbs otutiinni only, m ethers they occur on IfOtli side*; their diatrUmHoni is 
very rarely quite symmetrical Most frequently the groove occur hen earls the outer 
branched of the Riipmmrhital nerve* but in many «*a#:i i s they arc found beneath tho 
inner branches* The gnK>vtv never pass frotu the frontal on to tbo parietal bane-^ 
across the coronal suture. They often extend upwards from the supra-orbital notch * 
or foramen* a* far ns the coronal nature j in ether eases ibcy begin inferiody at a 
littk* fommen where feme branch of the nerve enters Ibe boue. The o|seiiini«i of 
thi^F/ little forumLTtn nrc directed upwards towards the coronal nuturi\ Jest ns the 
openings cf the nutrient ionHniu4 ra the long bones are directed toward# the end of 
the tame, where growth is most active and Lfinss on lougeat. 

Tme prisenco of those grooves indicates a wmiit of pixiportion between the growth 
in length of the nerves and the amount of expmaion of Lite auderlviwg part of the 
tTOMtnu. The oer^ might bo looked upon a* ^trkdbg voids which become 
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depressed in I he developing Ik>uo ns ftp cranium expands. The constricting 
portions of the nerves are often limited interiorly at n point where some tittle 
bmnch enters the bone, nod superiorly at the coronal nature, where rim deep 
layers of the scalp are firmly bound down to the omnium, Hence the grooves for the 
nerves do not cross the corona] suture, and often begin interiorly at little foramina 
whose openings are directed upwards. The grooves appear to indicate, in the 
skulls in which they occur, nn excessive development of the frontal part of the 
emmul wall. In rmws in whom the grooves are common, nml strongly marked, 
wc should ex pci tht- presence of a tendency towards increased development and 
capacity of the frontal part of ike cranium ; while, on the oilier baud, in mew 
in whom tho grooves do wot occur, or in rare, and bat feebly marked, wo 
shoald expect to Cud much uniformity in tho shape and size of tho cranium, 
indicating that none of its varioas parts are [ending towards an increased develop, 
nient. In tho purer races of mankind, with marked uniformity in the size and 
shape of their crania, wo should look for the greatest harmony between the growth 
in length of tho overlying structures and tho amount of expansion of tho 
various parts of the cranial wall; on tho other hand in mixed rotes wr should he 
mow likely to find individuals exhibiting » want of such carreapondeow in tho 
amount of growth of the superficial and deeper atroctnrcs. In this connection it 
is interesting to nota Hint the frontal grooves are almost never found in Australian 
and Tafiniaiiiaa skulls, that timy are rare among Mrianesiaue, slightly more common 
among Polynesians, while among Bushmen and Negroes, especially in Zulus mid 
Ivailim, they arc very common, nml often extraordinarily well marked. Among 
Negroes I bey arc present in over jjO per cent, or the skulls examined. In tho 
akulb obtained in the dissecting room they arc present in about II per cent, 
of till cases* 


Sacral Index. Cunningham, 

Ottifit Satral Index. Communicated by Professor D. J. Cunninglium, M.D., Ar 
F.R-S., to ibe Anthropological Section of the -British Association for tha ^ 3 
Advancement of Science. Bradfurd, September Sih, I'JOO. 

Tintsnni«h as the true length of tha sacral jiortioti of the vertebral column j a 
not indicated by tho Shortest distance between the apex and base of the sacrum, 
but rather by the length of the curve formed by the sacral vertebra?, it is proposed 
that, in making mens uroni cuts for thu deter mi nation of a sacra! index, ** length " 
Hhould Ik> measured Siy using a tape along the concav ity of the sacral curve, and not 
by catipers, one limb of which is placed upon the base, and the other on the apex of 
tho sacrum. Breadth (measured by calipers in the ordinary maimer) multiplied 
by 100 and divided by length, measured in tho manner indicated, gives the true 
sacral index. 

The curvature of tho sacrum may bo coavcnhuitty plotted by taking a troche 
from a strip of soft racial which baa been previously adapted by pressure to tbo 
front of the sacrum along its middle Baa, The index of curvature may he expressed 
by ibc nutnlrar derived by multiplying the bright of this plotted curve by 100 and 
dividing by the number corresponding to the true length of the say rum. 
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Physiology, Foster. 

% _ I T- st- JEfe ■ J r fj Ph\± 'f wjy r By Pn ,-t -1 rr S i r U ichaol F j 1 e r w M. LV, F. II, S_ 
4 vo]s. $vo. London: Maamilku and Co, Sixth Edition, 100D* Price £2 2*. 
Presented by the PaUistusm, 

This text-Lvink has bean so well known for unlay years ru- tho representative 
EngU«h e-pitomo of physiology, CI fc a r no it alien of it from the standpoint af u general 
Btndcnt of this fcekmeu e*inhl )n>^«dbl\ lw require \ Although n kimwlr dgr of tin 
groundwork a f physio logy is ll frmiln mental CHtfuiiul to all phyaieal imthrapQiGgiHta, 
the g^titms of widest interest in relation to our science htv tlioso contained in 
Volumes HI nnd lV„ dealing respectively with the functions of flic central nervous 
system und of the special sense- 1 !* In iheso a brief bnt cmitprcdicrtsiro JV4rEnu- of itm 
fitnii h hu e, both macroscopic mill microscopic. of the organs concerned precedes (he 
ri l.ition of nil ive]l-estoblifiliei3 fuels regarding their function soul of the thee r tea 
Lul^ckI u[jOEi them, Of flpoeiul importance to the untilropnlo.et^t are the paragraphs 
dnscrihiiLg the fnirncwork of physiological psychology ttndni 1 its various aspects, tund 
znope especially those which duttuas th<r iuivisstigutinnii into ihc time relationships of 
cerebral processes, whether simple, such ns the mure acknowledgment of a (kcnroticra, 
complicated t ^ when n choice or discrimination ban \u ho made between two >ensji- 
lions, or, still more so, fts in the tuoro involved mental processes, 1 his m c tu- method 
which ia employed to fluid tho feo-sfdjod personal equation uf imlividnal*. ami tCht-ta 
are also being made, by nsnettainiDg the personal equation of many liujivldunts of 
different meet, to discover whether anything o! the unLure of u tarial equal ion can bo 
elicited. 

In. the volume, on the spec nil Reuses* problems relating to the acuity of causal ion 
among individuals are dtfalfc with, both by Sir Michael ['\i.iUr Liina^f and by Ur, 
Rivera. Work is huiiig attempted from (Ism: iu imho on l be racial variations, ns 
up port u ,ii ity offers* in connection with flUcli differences. 

Although pLoittewhut lengthy, no trim pier, jet at the same time more oomptclc, 
treatise on general physiology am 1 ita kindred problems U in be round in onr 

language* F* C* S. 

Descent of Man. Morris. 

Qijr Ifdo arul hut -lor: A Study in Evahtfum, By C Imrlcs Morns, London ■ 

** * Macmillan nod Co* f 1000- ^vo* Pmumted by the PublLahcrs. 

This litllr work gives nn trcclbnt epiloinc of the tmilermfc at preaeiit available of 
nmn% evulutioii, Uh only serimia drawback troin a pr?pular point of view being u tacit 
a^ttinpfion of some knowledge on the pars of the reader of the elomeufs, or at I. uit 
ihc teriaJnology T of anatomy and physiology. The author begins by a study «f 
vcKtigial re mains in man, showing his descent irom a qiiadmpedal aneostor ; thcti n 
after u brief ukensfihm of the <lcvctopnieut of intolllgeijcc aud the origin of laragaage 
among the lower animals, stuuMaiisna tho litik^ in the chain bridging the clrnsna 
between thuse an l man. He lays great sdreRB on py^my races, ospcrctally In thuir 
relation to tbo negro peoptaK, bat regarding- them rs preceding tbe prc^eiit ractw in 
nil quarters ot the ghibc» The besot cnucludos by several chap torn cm the evolution of 
intcl Hg«’ nee and momHty in the history of tlio vitriol ic4 of our species, fciu- dominam 
uolo Iwing tlrni in reviewing this subject we am couiiernrd witlk tnsui'N pri^i mrher 
than h La Tutu re, wl.Sch will work out U a resolUnt of forces of which at present wb 
have icarcely the vaguest conception. 

1 hia book an bt- «mfid«xtly rcconurKiKlcJ to itU wbo desire in n abort isnnnuae 
A Mixiimm-y of nil tbo known facta Wring on lin matt pbvtogertj. K U i5 
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Ethnography: General. Denlker, 

1 h\* $&£*'.$ uj Man: -‘I ri OiUhnc of Authmptrfogif and J$th u f^puphy. Hy QQ 

.L Dejnkti% Sc.JX London: Walter ScoLt h 1900 * 8 vu. pp. xiiii T fill, with 
J 7 t) iHustmtiuns. Price (m, Presented by the PublisliiJiv 

Fn Ibis densely packed vaftuno, which forms one of the < 3 brtJsfljjjornry i 9 er#nC 0 
iSWtfi edited by Alr + Havelock Elh^ the nnthor has aUoinpted im aim os r fmpossiblo 
imk with n fair ih^hutu of huccees*. With lit the compass of a little over (500 sninl I 
octavo page? lie bus contrived L " to give in a condensed form tbo essentia! facts' of the 
twin sclimne? nf nutbrepyhigy rind otliuoijfflpiiy/ finding room at the same time for no 
lr** than 175 ilhifitnUions. which. it may lie added, are of ftlra&s& uniform es col I cnee. 
M * niker s a distinguished member of the brilliant school of French anthro^Jogy, 
has hitherto do voted his chief a Lien Lion to the physical side of the subject, io iliiw 
following 1 rhe precedent of his illustrious nfivpuiutes the Utu Paul KruCA. and do 
Qnaira&j^ Hr. Hamy nod Dr, TopinarcL ITs-itnu the section occupied with 
anthropology tu the atrieter eenfle, which ia here defined ii> be the aebia»«oai»nicd 
with “the Btmvatobgieal chamdoristiCfl of the gum Homo whether considered an a 
whole iu the relation in other afutfiiila, or in his varieties/' h imtumlly more 
sat safariury than the clinpii \-^ dealing with the Several cffinical groups and their 
luinor diviskiiiH. Tri the intro;hi,e(ir>n T which is mainly occupied with the osuat 
dhrearaioD an such grtieral concepts as people, nation, tribe, race. H|wics/' a sharp 
distinction is drawn betwatin specific and ethnic gran pa, and the reader is left to hi for 
that tli# term as used by sinologists is scarcely applicable to the present human 

mwm at all. The re is of course a genus Horn i f which, however, conaiam not of so 
many apecicfl, mh -species, varieties, or race*, lmt of ethnic group* fanned by a 
cofcitnanitj of speech, religion, ftocanl iuststationB r etc - ., but ary 11 v no mean? zoologies I 
»pooi(^ Binco " they mar include hncrnn beings of one or of ninny species, race*, or 
varieties.' 1, Thus the ethnic or nodal groups described in this work under the names 
of trilww a nations, peoples, and ao Jfuptk. are regarded as an nggregato of Individuals 
belonging to two or mure wDutdogfcal utsies, Such inula are* however, merely 
44 theoretical tyjMJS which, arc formed hy a certain irambEimtion of physical chamerters, 
and whoso autoal eiifiienire may be established by a care fut analysis of u large number 
of individual* taken hap hazard in any given ethnic group. They are entitle?, or 
theoretic conceptions analogous to zoological aperies, hat for the meet \ssnt uiodiflod 
by croHsmgs, heoce rarely occurring m perfect type* of the somatic units. Moreover, 
the mure cultured tlio otfanio groups the mure they are Found to (onfitf of 
heterogeneous element?, that is. the more no me rims are the somatic unit b 7 bo ihat 
aiming primitive peoples alone can we hope 10 Grid coLncidencefl between the two 
terms* In fact “ those peoples are almost uadistvjveraMt- who represent eomutologtcaj 
units comparable to Die aptrems of zoology/' Hence the i^st™ of specific unity, 
mouogenism or polygemsm lose much of their impirtance, are declared to bJ 
ri wiiuawlut s#holnfitie/ r tod even completely “ «tnii# and fatile" Nnvcrtbciess it 
™ nectary dwell upon the anther^ views on the concepts of Bpecie*, types 
niul physical «it N because they lie Bt the l>ase of his scheme of chi^mcaUmi a^ 
cipoEiruhd LU the Jlntlrtw of the Paris Society of Anthfapology (Juno 
im ) 7 and here revived in a modified form (pp. ^,). The twtmty-nmo“ typ^ ’’ 
or enMimbns of the tliirt^o «races - in this remarkable .eh™*, which' take* 
physical characters alone into consideration, are- now also called reces/* or ,l soh- 
rare ^ and disposed nnd^- the six sabpiaed divisions, where it will be noticed that the 
™ iip * M Jn ot ljLr system.^ in accepted fis the chief criterion :— 

A. \\ willy hair, bread tiu;*c (4 races and sub-races). 
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0. €nr!y or woolly hair (4 races). 

t\ Wavy brown or black hair, dark vym (7 ru<?es), 

U, Fair wavy or straight linir* Light eyes {2 races), 

E. Straight or wavy hair, dr irk black oyes (4 races), 

F. Straight hair (# races)* 

For thin scheme it is claimed tlml it brings together the most salient cm malic 
characters at thy several races, whiSo it \$ admitted tlmt f Iwung dtehiijtuiHous, it cannot 
exhibit lheir exact g run plug according te tlicir tns lt aJHnith-^ Each . allows -i,nu- 
featurea in common with others i‘iea at a diMrthce front it in the table, anil in order 
te exhibit aneh aifhmtirs u it woijdd he nreessaiy tu arrange the groups LOCordinjg li¬ 
the three dinLensiim.4 of spitee, or at least *ii a snrfnre whore we can avail ousclrc^ of 
two fiii&anmon*/ 1 The curious diagram by which thi* wo* effected, and which is 
reprodnerd in my (p, EfsO), ih here replaced by another Labte (p, 2S7j which 

mi iiri-i r sight looks ^omevrh atchaotic, hnl on inspection is found so in dude 2!* races 
Combined into 17 groups, so disposed that those having the greatest affinities one with 
another are brought dose together. Thus the Bushmen, for inei&nee, are seen from 
their position to have affinities buth with tW Negritos (short stature) nntl with the 
Negroes (hair, iumo} i the Draridiana w ith the Indonesians nod Australians % the 
Turks with the Ugrlaua or the Mongols; the Eskimo with the Motip'ln and ihe 
Americana; rho Airraids (Axmenian^ Jaw-& p Kurds, eu.), with ihe Adrintics (West 
Eurojoaim) and the (udo-Afghans ; and ili. se hmt with Uio EthiopiauM (my Extent 
Hutuilc*) and ime- Arabs, The arrangement is of course opun to criticism fnmi \ urioub 
poinis of view; hut kvsi rim i list* and others will perhaps prefer for the present 
fu filnftf it ca ref ally in ilia light of ilia f-xphuminry text, which is both stimulating 
and highly in.sJmotive in Htiveral respects. it suggests one broad inference, which, 
although tu4 drawn by the author* lie* at the bu*e of IJbimenhnoh’a riastjcal treat iso 


j£b' tfctirm Kun Iasi ^afir^ mid show’s ulniosE to the eye how ail races merge 

so imj>eri-e|jttl«ly ono in the other that they collectively form not spetdes hut varieties,, 
so that ,L vis ac nc vix quid cm I i mites inter ens varietates] const i Lucre poteris/* 

After establishing his oLnssificftlion, ns above briefly mill!ned* M. Deniker take* 
up the slrrclEy ethnical section of hh (litiiuc t devoting u chapter each to the races tind 
peoples ejf Europe, Asia* Africa, Oceania, und Amorim. This purely geographical 
disfrihutioD is obviously independent of his original scheme, und appears to bo adapted 
mereEy fur convenience of tnuiimfliii in a work addressed maw to general studrnU 
than to specialists. But it inevitably leads to liitSb ultieii, aa in the eatw> of the Oceania 
Negri toes f Aetaa, Suknis, Andamanese) * who Lin vo to bo divorced from their nutnnil 
■ ■’onn eel Lu n w ith t hr A f rien n N v gri toe* ( A h kns. Bat w i l*, ■ to.), mu I 14 i n e t u dv dm the 
long li»t oE tha aboiigimd pi upErs of K^Chinm 11 Here the obsolete term 
ilinkopia in urifurttaimtdy revived^ and Itii whole serLiou is diafigored by a large 
iiuml^r of errera, some rnthur serluiis, wtdeh should be rectified in future edition*. 
Subjoined are n few of the more important, taken promiscuously freiu the ethruj]ogical 
part of the volume The Barabras (.Nile Nubians) are sdd to belong -not only by 
ihcir teu^mge but also by thcEr physical type 11 to the Arabo^krber group, lUn Die 
np^di the Aitilj# is Semitic^ that of the Berber* llumitux mul that of ilir 
Negro (m h^ms, X,ti,. Spmthe and my Elhwfcgy ,>/ Egypt>\m SttAn r). J.mker 
is referred toon"the Morava* or Momlmttus J who must tuit bo confounded wbb the 
ilaogbfittcrt. Bat Junker separetes the Mom™ {Mratfni} from the MofUlmtlus, 

wb^ h, to to ttio ^ P l, ti, <»ec mj English edition nf 

(440) w« rend of the -ilr.ng* 

U,tM ot Mw,Wfc “ u W ***®*-" (p. «•) i* ** mpJSk fon£ 
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tiorip ftnil should be Mffhru er-Eeg (phonetically) or Mejhrrt-rJ-Eti/ (orthographical! y), 
Tbo u Mandarin of noi-tlterti (Chines*) dialect/' is ri^litlj dwLmginsTi^I from "'that 
(road tho&c) of the Bonth,™ but wrongly connected with li th0 Ilukkn Hjwfwb cm p So veil 
iti Kwssn-g-iiiug." ^ftkicA in in fiiet oncof tho primitive forms aid! current in Kwartg- 
tnug&ml twntpi'mmous ni pmvmccR, dud quite diHtitict from Mandarin (Dyer 
RaR. Eamj Ij?*aw in th* Hukfoi Dialect), Tin- Kuis of CamlKija are spoken of ns a 
ditftmet people from the Ciirabojanrt (p. 394), whereas they nre the primitive stock* 
and rail tfcemaclvua Khnitr^vm {" Original Cnmhnjntuj lr ), In MkduguftftiF “ the Arab 
inva-HimiiH date lwtfk hardly five or mix Kruturira" (p. 473). !>n the contrary the 

Semitic Dfemelit* in Un? MJeigasy Inngungt.- rahow that the first ftri-EmTs date from 
rtmote fpro-Mulirimmadim if rot prt-Christniu) times (see my fW <t»d Frwntt, 
p. S251). TIip Algpnqnian (Ojibwini) lire confused with trie Athabtucan 

Ckipp#mtf$Q% (p. f)24) ; and the Lnpnna mne located in Mexico instead of Texas, 
their original home, although a few bonds have in recent times moved west of the Rio 
GramIe T while others arc settled; in tho Oakland Reserve* Indian Torriforv. (Sea 
Powell's Indian U*r$ntil{r Family pp* o4 ami 5G.) More serious is tbo statement 
that ai nono of the tribes of the Now World have a red-coloured skin unless they are 
painted." which will scarcely com niciii) itself to such cartful observer* m t for instance, 
Mr. Ini Thnrn (" very red cinnamonand Dr. Eftrcntmck nodi mehr in* 
RutlUiobo ifMmd ; atwft friacli gebmunten Motion Tbpfen antsprccheiid/ 1 etc.* rte.)» 

In Urn Chapter denting with the European puipks n brief review of the 14 Aryan 
Jjutatimn ° tflfivs the different views hi moderate language, and points out that. tho 
pro!drm no longer jiotHt’**?* the importance Unit formerly notched to it, 11 All we 
cun legitimately nappe** is that iu the period touching the neolithic age* Uiu 
inhnhitsnta of Europe were Aryani-d from the point of view of hngnusm with out 
any notable change in the constitution of thoir physical type, ol probably of their 
civilisation " Tibia conclusion can scarcely any longer be doubted, though it of course 
leaves nu answered the question,, how the great lmlk of i.ho lEnropiiin populations were 
induced to adapt Aryan forma of speech long hofore the close of the Hew Stone Age. 
Much, however, h gained by the absolute rejection of the old thorny, originating with 
the philologists. that theca populations, despite their great physical differences. were 
till alike of A] Vnn sti..ck. 

8(* numerous aiL- the difference* iJmt if, l.b-nikcr is dot satiated with tiia timu 
broiiti Jivislrjno into Umno Enn/ptttu (the tall, fnrr, lott^-liended nurtherootR) 
//, Alpn.ii> fOin mediuni siisd, brown, niaml-iioixl* of tho cnntral njilnmis nn>i (jaatern 
(ibuiut), ftisd fl. WrrftterrttiHmri* (tho short, vnHnbio loiig-lnjads of tbo H*J£tnmneim 
InndsJ jitcrptud li_r Ripley ntid others, Ris own nchone, at winch ho htu 
worked for HevoTtil y^rs an it Jit.ru sums up, djfltttijjaifihes fix priniripnl imd 
nccandarj titcrf. and tbo readi-r wilt bo gmtofnl for iJi« timnl! but mnmrknbly clear 
otbnolngical map showing the prceeat distri but inn of tliooo ion varieties. TKu Htudy 
oftlibi somowknt intricate arrangetiiout ia fui-iljer fariJitati’d by a whole wrujp of 
excellent illustmtioni taken from trustworthy gutitces. 

The work ibalaa enriched hy several rather full tables of physical chnrooUrs— 
«ULnrc, ce|jba!ic index, nasul index—which are conveniently brought logetlier in the 
append ices, and will certainly bo welcomed by professional anthrapol.igietB, TLero 
an. also tUnuoroUA tables ..f orbittiE ami other indices in the Iwly of ihc w ork, which 
is rotuplctcfl with indexes of nut Lorn and subject*, and is clearly printed oil geed [juper 
and stoutly bound in doth, while tbe low price flit.) should bring it within the reach 
of » wide circle, and thus help to promote the strangely neglected study u£ tl, 0 
anthropological scicnees amongst llie Knglish reading public. ARK 
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Child-Study. W am ct, 

M&uftjl and Physical Reviatiuus from iha Normal tittiang Child rati iu PttUfit 
Elenu tditry and other Schvuh .—Report of Lho Committee oE tho British 
A^jviulhm Fur Use AdramrmuLmt of Sckuptr, eutimstmg of Mr. E W* Rmbniok 
f Chairman), Di\ FrtUims Warner (^i^rctary), Mr, E, While Wflllli, Dr. J. G- 
Gnrsmi, and Dr. Rivers* Drown up by the Suenatury; presented nL Urudfurd, 
September 4Mi t 1900; and printed m full in the Proceeding* n/ ilic British 
_i shrift iwn , 1900 | Bradford ) . La ndon, J ulm 31 array . 

The Committee, noting in ermj uric turn with the Childhood Society fur tho 
Scientific Study of Ike Mental and Physical Conditions of Children, Iuitc, ihrcLigh 
the resistance of that society, been able to u.hl tlie eanla recording the kl cu#tHf with 
mj abnormal nerve-sig^/ 1 ns seen Itr"94-94; tiini is, 2,851 bo-yu, 2,003 girls* xrs found 
among 26,287 boys, 23,713 girls examined* 

As h now method of resotaab these cnees arc arranged io primary groups 
can mining the children who piv^uled nerve-eigen iu (1) the face only; (2) the 
bund only; (3) eyt>movcmuaU defeutivu only; and i l) n group showing ncrvu-SEgna 
iu other jmria of the body only. 

In making a rapid examination nod report on children examined in saliou!s p it 
may bn- convenient to classify imrve-euses in four groups as presenting Hagan in 
{!) lucre (diifeet of expression, uvomctEuii of the frontal raubclea, knitting the 
tycbmws, muscular i^ola^iLtioti about the lower try cl id) ; (2) in balanco of the bund nr 
finger l witches; (3) irregular mo vent cut* rrr the eyes 7 (4) in general balance of the 
hi'-.ui and other part;- of the b >dy, Twenty-one uervo-sigus have been observed mid 
defined/ the eaaes presenting thcan? signs are gron|>ed in cWsos under the bendings 
mimed according to the parts of the hotly in which they arc seen. 

To the full Report sire appended throe tables showing* for the 50,000 children 
1 ■ x. 110 iuvd 1 802—94, ji 1E v a > rs ] ■ rest! uting u tie * «■ r iu u 11. .> b n u nnal n ur v t -signs, arrange d i u 
ugC'giroup#. These three eases are classed in prtnuLFjr groups presenting nerve-siguii in 
t Is tr parti indicated only ? vi^: (3) the face; (2) the hand ; (3) cye-movcnscnts ; (4) in 
other purls of [lie b0dy. The cased are further distil hu led in primary group# under 
the main elites of defect. 

The total number of children with nuy class of acrvCHslgiafl h obtainable by 
adding the right primary groups presenting 1 that dress* Urns : Among the children 
t vl ura Nod under, adding the eight groups cunirU'nitiEig rigiis In the face givau a 
Iota! of 343 hoys, ,171* girls. Again, addition of the three groups enumoruting nigns 
m faro and t je-movenjunt : gives s total of 21 hoy^, 20 girls* with the two closes ul 
nerve-signs. 

t he numbers in each primary gronp of uorve-casc* aro given in thv Just cclninn 
of the inblc appended to the RepoK t fcnd aro distributed again ns primary group* 
according to the main eluases of defect obaeiTtd assocUlcd with tint nerve-signs. 
Thus: * 

Column headed It gives cases witli nurw signs1 uniy. 

AB=^ c rvc-sigiis a^oiiatrd with dL-vdopiiieiit defect only. 

BC = Kenvt-sigufl; nsiodated with delicacy only ; chlldrcii pule or thin, 

Bl)=\'eirve-aigu^ with muntal dnini^ only. 

AUC=Nerv*-cn™i with dovolupmeDldJ defect tmd d C Jlcnt« duly, i ? „ tiot dull of 
biickwnnL 4 


_ . J, ^ h -■*,'! *" f* XtH'fy <■/ tf.r M,.„ud ftn ,{ }>},yCondition* »f Gkibbvn, 

" ** ***""»°*b* "f « m» M^. (1 7ft, PufUidbcd at the lVlu* it 
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Frutit the flame tables app untied to thv full thu compmuid groups can be 

formed hy addition of ibo pritimry groups com posing ilmm^ mid from ihcnw the 
cori'iibiiotis of the chuvsen of nerve-sign* with the main classes of defect, can tic 
tibL;iLOi>d after the method c3cphi.ir.cd in. Or, Warner's paper* in t ] i ■_■ Jour mi? </ fAti 
Ihyal Staiisfi'mt Society t March. I8UG. 

-Amuug the nerve-cases here reported on, the relative frequency ef nerve-stgog 
in the fare, the hfimh and in eye-movements is shown to be ns follows j— 


Age 4 iroupw 

Total Kth iif 
Cameo. 

Fjick. 

TiitdJ Ni-. uf 

Ef Eim-TKiitTm 

TiPtal No* of 
{aim*;. 

Ba^Li. 

To ml No. of 
te. 


ft.yx 

Ciirfu, 

Boys. 

Oirff, 

B'uj ^ 

Gidi 

toyiL 

Girts. 

7 yv&nt ami uiider„.i 

742 

+H!) 

343 

3 70 

Stl 

74 

300 

fQO 

SMOyeahi^ ^ 

1,22J} 

sVift 

473 

£50 

163 

]£7 

USD 

mi 

11 yearn and nvcr„ 

fiflo 

@3fl 

™ j 

HI 

104 

oS 

630 

4 III 

At all ages 

fcpSfil 


i T m 

670 

051 

1&0 

1,610 

l t 138 


Oth er ir-iiTiivlics were mtulc* but when thujr All not appear k* supply modal 
in format lo n the remits were too* included in the tables. It wn* thought that them 
might h-r a i jffinite nssocintimt between irregular movement’ "t the eyes nml 
twitching* of t-ho finger*; the biebt gfv^Ji below do uut siippurt tho premiss. Agnipj 
the ut^jemurjii between irregular eye-movement^ nut I ov&mction oi the frontal 
TuiiBclejH (frowning) is not very marked, though more frequent Lima in the Iasi r^e. 


Primary Group*. 



Age Gionp& 



7 and rmdto-. 

«-iu 

11 and over, 


IkjJjS. 

Gi>k 

ll* ->rv 

iUrk 


Girk. 

Mr i:-fuii v uuil'ii is iijul Eii»Kvr twitches 
'only. 

— 



— 

— 

-* 

Kyv-nicvi«ju«"ijt-i u rut titiger \wh* UfH 

Mill ollu't ILf l'V■i-si^JLis 

e 

J 

7 



— 

Eye-n hi vein vis trf and fientaJrt over- 
m-lLog ouly. 

7 

3 

15 

o 

3 

— 

Eyi'uuuvomentn and frtjutil^ioid other 
^Eterve-iiign^ 

5 

ft 

10 

fi 

0 

5 


This Committee first nppuLuted in Imre reported each year 1 and infer mat Ion 

thus supplied concerning the mental ausl physical conditions of childhood Isas afforded 
evidence in it wide Bold af ivsearcb, Among: ether problems advanced it ha* been 
jhhown that, with certain const Etuciamil conditions of congenital deficiency ami 
acquired defect as found among beys and girls respectively* tho status varies id tho 
ngthgmup?. It appears highly probable that the heavy mortality under five years of 
ngo T which folle principally on the boys, is largely due to developmental defect?, while 

1 Hus sports will be fetmd in thr ronca|wnding ruleim^ ut thu Prtmiwj* of thv L'ntitA 
duixwtim. 
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t'!?Z ]] h T h M " g - njl!l ! de , fcct Vho snrviva nd ' 1 Woly to tlse proportion of the 

hi, m *° U ‘ 0 r ™’“ ’ ,t “ »“■“ 

th 0 St!T-n C w M - ttf d ^*r ng c]lildrOT ore with while 

iij i * 1 ... "W !lefc “ tlT e constitution tend m larger proportion than the bovs to 

iil-htaltli nttd brum dusurderiiness. * 

Vp J r f ° probtaw previously damojuimtod, developmentJafaji clSC9 a ,. 0 

oSSTS a t ,ra “t-n tl d,l t'- CM ' dWn With (mt>l0r} Wn *»■«■«. nro 

J, . i ®, ftlv tbe cl,li ' lrt,a who » naturally ddfcate, I>nll pupil* often pnaout 
defeat ,n development a* well us delicacy and (motor) brain diwrderlioeM Lading 
ppKJijil car*> And imming, * 

idth-S^T""* mnm>i at * m ° n frfi n»u>Jt «««otig male*) hat the fcnatfcs 

. 0 P ffU! * ,tfl I defect or brain diwrukrliuess aro moiv apt to mmve Imrm nnd to 

rr r?°r f r w . thdf ^t**?** thm «*■. w^Ji, 

J ib illustrated by tie more hopeless condition of female lunatic* end crimlnS, 

Bt J* “ effects follow the employment of pl^l inuring 

f ™ nber<,f cWldWa **» rfbmindborfcilinc n„d 

iw propurtioti nf dull pupils 

( bildrcn m Poor Law and mdasirinl sclioots nre Mow the average i« bodile 

Irt Tn P ,1, | t ^ “Pndkl abdftjf. It appears that home life and day school training 
are more advantageous tlinn institution training, 

f<aVC h * 6U cun ’ ! “ d . 0Bl and "Mr of the distribution of 
' 0 I"oou*<» dt fnti u various localities have suggested that sanitation urn] 

aaS^ f “^^*«insts 

Since tins report was drawn up no important mathematicsi naner "ft,, 
Afcsoeint,™.of Attributes in Statistic with illustrations from tie Ma££] „f th« 
Uiddho^i &ws* ( ste./’ by Mr. C. ffdny Yale, has been published in the Fl„U 1> I 


Microcephaly. 

lOOy^ 1 '"j 1 ’ Pbwmnnicmt'id by Professor D, ,T. 

British 

Tkp . ■ . .. 0(JiCllL4) - Bradford, .September Stb, IlKX). 

ttpwU a «aJd" embZn La ' iC ^ ^ CXllibit which do not merely 

tlm flumres and sulci is found tolnp'roneii ^ ' "l flp . eCltIJBn t1ie flrn niS»inefit of 

tj^.and in almost every W STS lh ° **• ba» 

"iftdan charaetcn, most not bo C0[1S m clmftM3UlF “V 1 * d ^«ted. These 

hi a n rut. The n pc. like awidltifm eiictina i^ii.^w conditions rendered per. 

to that of any oao ape or irmui. r.( °- h ™* 1 do,fa Uat ai ‘ a winds cmroaiioad 

features, samo of which ’ure SLietcristT^f \ m * hm * eoinplioatsd miitnrvi of 

■*“' whU<i otlietB BLd a ***** 
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in tlie fe»Iii of low iipes. TIio m^roeipliiilic brain fnay be regarded ns a partial 
"tUsviftixi." So far ita itw gdrfattt markings we ttfflccmcd* tlifi specimen noted lifts 
rtTcrtal so parlor wholly, ta nn armagomeot which, in nil probability, existed hi 
some early stera-ftinn of man. 


Finger-Prints : Cl asaification. q aison, 

A System of Gte**ijinitPm uf Fuujcr-Print** By J. tk Garsoii, M-D^ Expert jaj 
A dviser an Id entitle:! thill of Orirmtmb. Commaai^tod to the Antlirofioloipcal * vl 
Section of the Biitinb Assodutioa for the Advancement of Science. Bradford, 
September 11th, L^Ofo 

Thin system of daesifyiu^ iiiiger impressions bus been devised to ho worker! in 
conjunction with classification of records by measurement*' such m those ol tho head 
and limhfc, for the purpose of facilitating fteurch for previous rrconds of criniijmls, ft 
is alao upplicnble for ihe duesitic&tEim of * turd I collectioiitj of records nil hoot the 
coTican^iit use of mu&&ureineijfia. 

The piitaniiji—three ill a timber—which the ddpa oe thv palmar mtUpa of the 
terminal phalanx of thy linger* forte t are indicated by thy use of the following 
sign* i— 


An nrdt m indicated thus 
A loop which opens on the left and slopes thus 
A loop which opens on the right and slopes thus 
A whorl uf any kin A thus 


— A 
... / 

**■ \ 

- O 


These signs, which arc graphic repreHcntaiion* of the ridge-pattern tu it Actually 
appear* in the impression of n finger, sirs used to indicate the finger formuhi of an 
individual, which is noted on u prominent purl of each record 

For this ekesifictttioti the pn!terns on the thumb mnl three fallowing fingers 0 f 
the right lured tire selected, nr Ha ninny of them us mny bo necessary; the thumb and 
forefinger are always required, and when tlie divisions given by these two fingers are 
largo, the middle finger, or the middle and ring linger impressions are also Tequbw tinned 
to red ace the sire of tho divisions. 

'I*wo divisions ut mode by the pattern on the right, thumb, according us it happen* 
to he (I) nn arch, or either form uf loop: (II) u whorl, % the thumb therefore two 
division!) are obtained. 


Each of these two divisions is broken up into four smaller divisions by the 
pattern on the forefinger recording ns it in (a) an arch} (h) a loop with tho mouth or 
opening on the left; («) a loop with t!ie opening or month directed toward* Ibc 
right; (dy a whorl, 

Of the eight divisions (has obtained no further subdivision is necessary in bIx 
cases, namely in (a), (ft), and (if) of 1 division, and of(<i), (6), and (e) uf 11. " 

Taking (e> of I division, namely, those cases where there is an M -ch or either 
form of loop on tho thumb, and a loop opening to the right on tlm forefinger, sab- 
division fey the middle and ring fingcre is necessary; this is dour by separating tho 
cases when there are Joopa opening to tho right on end) of the four fingers, from "those 
in which there is any other combination which may obtain. 

Passing on to (d) of II division, namely, tho ‘ettecs in which there it a whorl on 
thi: thumb and forefinger, subdivision by the midfinger only is required, into those tu 
which that finger, like the two preceding fingers, Ware u tv burl and those in which 
there ia an nrch or other form of loop on the mid Singer. 

% this means wo get altogether ten division* which are of approximately eqoal 
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she s except (tr) of II (tW in which tho thumb bears cl whorl and the forf-finger uti 
ai'di which h the smallest). Ii can k equalise *mari3 dr Ices with the other* ui thu 
Rif lowing njunuti-:—In nnj given number of iodivIihidl.H tlterrr will he homo case* 
fun ml (ivijwmlly if the chiss of the popuhuhn from which the imprests mu 
oblained Wiling- chiefly tr> the kb&uring chess of mceli rimes), where one or mere of 
(hi; four lingers oped in elsu^i Rent ion have been damaged from onocjiciie or another &■> 
tSi.it the pattern of the iidges ia nnderiphenkhle^ or ono or more fingers of either hand 
hnvci been partially or completely lost. In Adult criminals -acb cu$=en amount la 
ahont o + d per cent. In any system of classification it is ntuessarf to pry vide for Binefc 
oincrgencies, hut it le not iieeeKsary that they bo separated frurn the others in ei 
division reserved specially for Uu-msetres. Whou these urn added to (n) II group it 
k brought up to Um> level of sanm of the oilier groups. 

The following is tho scheme of olasHifH-titkm redact'd Jo tabular form nnd e* 
jHjixvntago of msfts iii each of the ton divisiourt is hIiotvii iu tho lowest line:— 


Bight thumb 7\ / \ 

0 

ivl^lit fore fliigiff 

/; n jo 

A 


X 

o 


!} 3 13 5 

lil. thumb r middle, 
ami tilljj 

mu i 

a* a 

and 

with 

Lkiluaged; 

anti 

iuafe 

fingers 

(m) 

fl'fi 7"J 

A / \ 

0 




1 10-7 

D4 

\\\\ 

ftiiv other 
nvnihinnT-mn 

■iii ihe ftbttVft 
fingers 



12*1 >7 



With the nl>oeo ten die talons, worked in conjunction with, nud ac-edmlnry to, 
cJitwficotioii by mcasuienienta, aufflciunl power la availiihle to unable Ihu records of 
rt largo number of ciiininnla to bo easily mil ui pula ted. For example, if oniv four 
PieiisumnonU h» mted in thu tripoiiito dasaification which niuvcmlly obtains (giving 
bl divisions) bj thu uso of this decimal subdivision by finger-prints, a total of *10 
divndnaa nru obtained, while if fivu mfMSni'omenU he taken as adopted in Fug land 
(giving divisions), by the combined system we have increased our powers of 
effective etnssaifinitioti ten times, tind obtain no less than 2,4;iO divisions j end that 
without putting any strain on either source of classification. 


Finger-Prints: Roman. Tarner, 

<4 ° S'Ml^puUhhj »f tC 

ooe • “v { ,,tnT y Communicated by Profit r Sir Willi L im Tamer, ll.D. 
Ml.b- r to the Autlnwjailogical Seetiou el the British Association for the Advm.cen.out 
of Science. Brad ford, September 10th, KKXi, 

White staying lately with a friend in the City of Lincoln, Sir William Tomer 
wi* informed that when tho foundation* of the hum, which lay on the Hue of the 
ancuut bi'isyu Street, were hung dug, ta*» of fioonoi columns were excavated On 

( 1W ) 
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cxumiiiiisg theseclosely, On? impressions of tlift fmEjer-pmte of the sculptor were vciy 
plainly Ol^rmm S^dmeos of the impressions wore exhibited fti sllnstratieii of the 
jiupcr" ami at ibs close several raa&ibt-H of On? audience saM Uifit they had olisenred 
iiiiprtsdiotM. of u iitaSLnt kind in camunfiou with columnar remains vtemvlwra. 


Physical Anthropology, OWMererences. 

OtWr Ai tide* ^ t\p&M jmiIcjIjh of Fkj^l jqq 

Anthropology will bo Found uudei ?JSToa* 20 (Egypt) i 75 (Malay) j ^ f England); 1 
SI (Scotland) i 46 (Boturori) ^ 117 (Skin, Marks). 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychology. Hartog. 

IntrqwhtUuti in Jfrffwtf, Commanltmted by Probwor Marcus ITnrtug.j jv # 
4LA„ P.So.j to tbu AutUrdpulogtoil Section of the HrUbli Association for 
Advancement. uF Srieacc. Bradford, September 12th, IBM. Pablislmd m fall in tho 
(jGnt&mjsQmrij Rerittf , Odteber., 1900. 

Many educational ujUabodcM that profess to rest on a psychological base assume 
that tbo only gnidatutt for action h a KMi^itiuu which hm been nutmorhwi by 
frequent repetition The mind, however iioema to have the power of dassifyiapr the 
luemoiffes of each category apart ntid in order of magnitude nod dircctfoti; completing 
Ulc records of single memories with Pfhui may be compared with an interpolation 
eurvOt and even eite^apokttmg on either side : so that* if a suitable mpoi™ Imve 
kicu learned te a limited number of sensaifoiis, u nuw intermediate sensation will 
produce a new appropriate response. TMs capacity for interpolating has bcott long 
recognised ill various arte, and is known as iS faculty/' ^feeling, lf ete + It baa noi, 
however, bucu definitely recognised by the psychologist, who linn rat her naked whether 
the contttmi* memory and judgtntiui win romdruei intermediate bccmUioftS between 
tboae ho Isas learned from experience, thins whether tbero is iv power in virtue of which 
it can roragabo the appropriate position of new sensation^ or appropriately net on 
the stinsnhis of new ftra&tticma when they occur, 

Similarly with combi mittens of intermfldiate semotions the mind ciui rimiib 
Luieonuly act on I hem and execute the combined appropriate rapottse* iti touch (he 
Kamo way ns the peneil of a tide predicting machine is smulmtieouftly acted upon by 
the independent wheels, Thb is shown by the now received fact finally proved by 
Kiehtd that each mental not takes ubuut second* and any but automatic (sit ceiiia 
icrte) combi uatiuu and judgment is usLsally out of the tiue&fcioit, from a luck of 
atlei|niite Lime, 

IHusti-atbuM of tbeEc views quoted from lUv douiaiim of hongc-koirpmg, the 
plastic artep cardsbiUiaida, and language*. Ii was urged that an a priori tuedkod of 
instruction from incomplete premises mast be regarded with extreme caution. 

Psychology* Stokes, 

i7pi //ir J'crwrj'fitm o/ Few- By Professor fi. J. Stoker 3LA+* Queen a C^lkgeu q r 
Cork- Couitutmieated to the Anthropological Section of the British Association 
for Lho Advancement of Science* Bradford, September 12 th, P3O0* 

According to the most generally accepted view, the idea of force is obtained from 
the miLacular Stitrec, it baa al&o been attributed to touch* The must Important 
qui^ttou is* whether t!m (i^rciiption k connected with the motor or sensory aarvea* 
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Tf tiro latter view be adopted, it has been thought that the sensation can retro? 
nothing of the object!TO cause. Ah recent investigation seems to cow | id ihe adoption 
of the latter view, tie ubjevtiti 1 diarnctfr nf the perch pi ion cim rnity tie saved if wc 
mlmii the presence tif an objective character in nil sensation, [f Wundt’s theory or 
the nr!filial indifference of the nerves be accepted, we iniiy vei he enabled to remove 
the difficulties in the vvny of admitting such nn objective character. The trnc 
dilTrtvmee between the ijerceptien of force and other sensations will then lie n»c in 
the process by which the phenomenon is apprehended, but in the nature of the 
phenomenon apprehended. Wc tuny thus, bare an apprehension of an object! 7 l> 
(-xrcrnnl reality — the same reality which umkrlirs the phsubnttmti of dyntimieH. Tho 
principle of least action may perhaps explain the directive diameter of vital nod 
voluntary protases. 

Psychology. Binet. 

tAC n ‘ ] M Reasoning, By Alfred Hiaet, Chicago; Tbs Open (’cart 

I VO I'tiblisbiug Co., IBM. pp. 191. IMet ;L. F,/. IV^ntcd by tho Publisher, 
Tliis is ii translation from tliu second edition of Binct’s well-known hook. The 
argument, which is designed to show tlio dose similarity of the processes of reasoning 
and perception, is »B*«d nn experiment:!] researches in hypnotism. Conclusions bused 
on sneh researches nro timv noknowledged by nJost in he ,,£ rerr doubtful validity 
owing to the great danger of unconscious suggestion, bntno ituliculiou Ik given in this 
edition of any change of attitude in this respect. Tim book might also have lnfen 
brought up to date in other respects; thus the conclusions on p. 411. stared to he very 
Ini portent for Binds theory, axe based cm im interpretation which is now genemll v 
acknowledged to be emumbufL Nevertheless, the hoot i* very interesting mid 
auggeerivc. Anthropologiati will probdiy ho chiefly interested in this account of the 
various types of metifail imagery, at which M. Binet was one of the first to recognise 
the im porta use. The translation fau been well done. £j_ j{ ^ 


Psychology: Child Study. Warner, 

107 V ' ^ % France Warner, M il. London: Macmillan 

1 C ° 1 i0 " ' T Sv<, ‘ flf ' ir ’’' Resented by th u Author 

This book deals with the physical and menial hygiene of the child. It is founded 
on the extensive km arches which tho author has made on the abnormal signs 
accompany]eg menial defects In children, nnd is concerned to a luge extent with 
thu means by which tho defects may be remedied. There are sonic interesting 
chapters on the training useful for developing I be souses and the elementary mental 
processes, which should ho very useful and snggestivp to those who have to do with 
both normal and defective children. It follows that the booh is of practical rath re 
tliaia of in tenant, but incidentally muck that may Caterral t be 

• w H H. fl, 

CbUiStady. MacDonald. 
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i,«uio by Mr. Ib^Dpnald on 1,074 Washington children, inclnding floured children, 
and tho results of thu* rawMwromOiite nro considered in relation to the nnhoaalitwrt 
of tlui children »nd their abilities la various studies, Unforteiii#lj veiy few details 
„iv«t, of The method* employed, so that it in very difficult to judge of the valao of 
tl.o observation*. but so far a* .me reu gather, the methods appear to hove been some- 
whet reogb, and in some eases almost, certainly inadequate. , 

I» another investigation, observations on height, siting height, weight, said 
cirenmfereuee of head wore made by cohere on 16,473 white cbd. «n and o,4o7 
coTcntrod cbilfli'ou, and thfcrtJ mfiafflsnjm^nts ure ctitwitfaiwl in mlifcnuQ to iho &go f sox, 
mental ability, and sociological condition of the children The ^ulisfora, a bug* ^ 
,,£ j, t |i together without adequate criticism, and it is estreme!y difficult to nsKigu 

the HtMr value to fi«y of the author'* conclusions. A few of the wneluwiithi which 
of moat wuLropnlogirel intercut may, however, bo given, though they must !w 


are 


Dolichoc-pluilywtefound to increase os menial ability decreased, dnli childivn tend¬ 
ing to he dolichocephalic; the circumference of the bead was found to increase as meat*! 
ability increased; children of the mmdabonring classes were found to hare luigvr 
heads, greater bright, sitting height, and weight, and greater mctile an,I thermal 
£ ,.inlbility than children of tho Labouring clossos; the former also showed greater 
ability in their st udies, but bad a higher percentage of rioblijtfss: boys wore found to 
have 'larger heads than girls, but the Utter were more sensitive to touch and heat; 
the girls wore superior to the boys in their studies. 

In the comparison of white and coloured children, some interesting, and in sonic 
esse* surprising, condition* are given. Coloured girls were found to have u larger 
circumference of bead than white girls, the circumference being slightly larger in the 
ecloareil girls than io (ho coloured bop. While children were found to be toilet than 
tho coloured children, while live ait ting height of the farmer was still more in execs*. 
i.r, white children had relatively long bodies. The coloured children were found, 
by tho milUor's method of testing, to lie much man randt iva to brut limn white 

children. . „_ , . 

A large nun* of detail Is given on the ability .,f l!<e dUforeut olossos of children 

it! different studies. Tho children were arranged in those clu*« ** bright, average, 
or dull, according to tho opinions of their Iruchexs. k is in the remits so obtained 
that tire iu.isI surprising com;In*ions of the author arc to ho found. It is. f think, 
generally believed that the children of negro racoa do very well al school up to a 
ccrtoin ago, beyond which they cowc to improve, nr niuy even intregrade. Mr. Mac- 
Dmiuhi finds, hnwoter, that tho proportion of bright coloured children mereuM* with 
ogfr tup to the ngv of sixteen). wBflo in white children the percentage of brightness 
drerea m except in thu mechanic*! cxOecisos of drawing, maniuil labour, and 


penmanship. 

from a pernwtl of some of the I abler, it seem.* its if the coloured children were 
distinctly superior to the white children in urerage panto! ability; lhi»4fl per cent, of 
tho colournl bovs and tiff pet cent, of the coloured girls are entered its bright in all 
studies, while the corresponding figures for hoy* and girls of American purentugc are 
otily 51 per rent, and 45 per rent, respectively. In the subject of arithmetic 5+ per 
cent- of the coloured boy* and 60 per cent, uf the coloured girl* are noted an bright, 
while otilv 4i per cent, of the boys and 37 per rent, of the girls of American parentage 
are an classed. In wliut is probably the most advanced uf tho studies for which data 
are given, vi*., algebra, the superiority of the coloured children appears to be evmt 
mure marked. 
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In order to appreciate these somewhat starring results correctly, one would like to 
^ther «Mf» critical consideration than is given by tho author to Hip methods of 
collecting the results, the personalities of the tear here from whose opinions these 
statistics are derived, and other possible factors which may have influenced the 
inquiry. 

Tlie Iwk also contains a vain able r<fam£ of researches on children Iwth from 
America and Europe, a useful account of apparatus which may be used in the experi- 
Mental study of children, and n £piod bibliography of child study. Notwithstanding 
its deficiencies as a record nf original work, tho book should be extremely valuable to 
workers in this branch of anthropology. W. IT, R. it. 


FOLKLORE, 

. Folklore. Genera), El worthy. 

jQQHW of If < iwrxr, Ami othrr Sintlw* in tkr Jty-iratj* of ArAwJogy. Ry Frederick 
IVi7 Tf»nW Elwortky, London ; Murray, 1»00. Sco, pp, 315, with phle*. Pro- 
serial by the Pli hi inker. 

Headers of Mr. El worthy's earlier book, TV Evil F.i/r, will know wlmt to 
expect from this, the companion volume, llo fs u careful wploitr of the by-waraof 
nrcbieofr/gj and folklore ; he is a deep student of njcdiimnil magic,umi his knowledgi- 
of the contents of European museums is extensive. His main object has hoed to 
collect and sketch little-known charms and votive offerings, nod it in out- of the most 
vatu able characteristics of his work that he bus no preconceived theories, and prefers 
to leave his drawings to speak for themselves. This volume is principally occupied 
with tho discussion of various herns and hand*, but incidentally many forma of 
popular JfUJieratition are considered. His tnuin purpose i* to show that earlier forma 
of ornament arc in the main prophylactic. Tho crost-eiit, ho thinks, was used na a 
protective amulet, and horns, 11 the outcome oE the ctcscmri, developed into a special 
mark of honour and dignity, which men adopted for their own destruction, a* well r,H 
the symbol of the most potent protectors." Hl- gives a number of remarkable 
i Ihi ft rations of t.hc hands decorated will various syudwln which ure nattered through 
the museum*of Europe. He seem* to bo suecossfnj in proving that these are not 
gone rails eir rofo* ; hut rather magical amulets intended either os prophylactic or with 
urn erotic 

Mr- El worthy tinea not protend to write a scientific treatise, and iu some rases, 
as in that of hi* interpretation of Jacob’s Liddor, his views bare lieen already 
superseded by Dr. .S my the Palmer's nuniOgrapb on ‘'Jacob at Bethal.” Bat ho ]u^ 
di>n« goad service in collecting u mass of raw material for tho use of folklore 
student*, and to this extent his book with its excellent collation of illustration* may 
bo safely recommended. ^ Ckookk 

Folklore: Animal Supemtitioa*. Thomas. 

110 <wd J ItamiW. Communicated by N, W. Thamna to the 

lfl00l “£? ****■ A * ril 2 ' ,th ' im » Foftfore, xi, 3 (September, 

1BTO), pp. 227-267. Presrutid by the Author. 

nw.ftf * 1 UJ t TO,i * U ' c " lI eultbc animal superstitions of the whole of Europe, ami 

7" wh "h i, 1 , 1S / Ul,Q T l IlJ nn "*** P-fata « with in the 

SJrifieo at the ^ d 1° 1 lC KUCro - Bttnc,i ^ the animal and annual 

beliefs aud euaUmh in ■ I ' T Tl,e "l* 1 *™**™! auggeted iu that th.*e 

re relics of a ajatem of tutem-uin. Owning w itl, a recapitulation 
( llo ) 
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of the Irish fact* with which others have already ih-nJt, Mr. Thomas point* oat in an 
appendix on qnasi-intemic am-vinds that a large number of saga* and popular Imlicfs 
peem to Ikj descended from totemumi; among them the idea, frequently found an the 
continent, that the babies are 1 1 rought by curtain uniniiii/t auch e.i the stork, the crow, 
otc- This is followed by a list of sacrosanct animals and the localises in which they 
are taboo, especial stress being Uhl on the local diameter of the belief* ia question. 
Thu second half of the paper is devoted to the different forms of animal sacrifice still 
prevailing in Europe—the hunting of the wren, the ‘‘HabottnadUl*" the killing of 
the first animal of a *]«cie$ econ in spring, ate. It to then shown t hat many of these 
aiiinml* won ritually eaten, in mast cases by the local group (i.e„ the villagers in 
moHt cases), lsnl in other raises by the kin only. Mr, Thomas conjectures that, the 
Utter ia the older form of t he rnstoni. The eating of rakes in nnitual form is also 
referred to as a custom of t he same elms. The paper condudea with a short dismission of 
the origin and meaning of the games of Blind Man's Buff and Cock Warning. T hi l" ' 
Mr. Thomas explains ns relics of primitivo sui-rillees, iu which human bring* were 
perhaps offered in Inter limes; in I heir original form the victim was an imiumt and 
the mark of this animal, worn by tliu encrilUir or primps by all the participant?, 
accounts for tin- fact that Wind Men'* Bad is known nil over Europe by names 
of animals—Mlinde Mans. Bliudi Rule, Blinder Hock, etc. The author of thia p a p cr 
then points out that there am other custom* which we can licet explain by supposing 
(hem to be relics of these rtai-nfires : wtttmg others Sunt* Clans seems to hnvo Tiecn 
originally ft sacrificing priest who went, reuntl to cap to re u victim. Tamale priestesses 
were probably not mwommtin, which tnnj explain the praWhuacG of the feoialo 
okuiunt in vi’itcHomft, 


in 


Edipsw. Laaeti. 

if.'- FttviemUt, in dor Mt/ihidogic and im. rriipfoen IJmu.'h <U r ioffcrr. von Dr. 

Hint mid Lusdi, in Horn (Kiedeiiisterrcich), (.Wms far RA^twmowrtmp, 

HX.MI "»2,) 8vo„ Presented hy the Author. 

Dr. Uadi has compiled ns interesting record of beliefs ami practice connected 
with eclipses in ull parts of the world. He has paid special attention to the myths 
current among savage or balf-oivilbed tribes, and it in to bo Imped that the modern 
murilere.on whom bo mainly ratio*, in competent witnesses on this point, In view 
of t he importance of Egypt in the history of asirononiicnl science, it is perhaps to bo 
regretted that the paper does not contain a fuller account of the ancient Egyptian 
myths about nelipMi, and it would appear that tit dealing with the children of Jared 
tLe * nihw Vas ,utdni y Btreined some passage of Scripture. Thus the stuudta- still 
of the Sun ami Moon i.t the bidding of Joshua is regarded as an eclipse, «d (he 
ceksljid calariniphe which, umnling to Joel, is to precede «the great and terrible 
day of the Wi " receives the *une simple explanation Tbo evidence omtio fu- 
Grecfe myths about eclipses is both lata and scanty, perhaps because the heavenly 
Louies nlwavs played n subordinate part in Greek myrhelogy. 

Much may be learned, however, from the facts which the author has collected 
aUnt tlm beliefs «f primitive peoples. 8 m mo of tlrew seem rirengdy consistent. with 
rUe true theory of eclipses. Thus the Ccalrat Auslmliimn are said to bdieve that 

*»'** ***** * ro ““ cd tL ° **»rti*g visits Of an evil influence called 

Atitngqmltha. This euggeoia the eighteen years cycle, but the Australian period is 
more likely to be an imaginary one. The natives of Central Celebes seem to have 
grasped a more important element ia the theory. They regard the San an the 
h(island of the Earth, and explain solar eclipses by his adultery with the Moon who 
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oh these occasions po&tti before him and conceal* him.. A similar idea appear* in u 
beautiful myth of the Upper Palatinate, according to which the Sun «ni Moon are i& 
nrnmed couple, who were parted on the bridal night* An eclipse means that they 
have for a moment come together agaltM hut when tin? eclipse ends; they are one® mere 
supposed to 3 Lave soparatad. 

Dr* Lifch devotes the last few pages of Ids paper to a clnsaiiu-ation of the myth*, 
and to nn attempt to trace their evolution. On the hitter subject it is difficult to he 
ajimncing. but liis theory is certainly not an improbably one. In dealing however, 
with the widespread dragon-myth be foils to show how closely it tallies wilh the 
actual )j1mj nonu?tuj„ by winch it may have been directly suggested, K. P. 


Suicide. Lasch, 

m JXff JSflauriluwj d?r Lriche dn 8elb*tmirrrftrt+ By Dr. Richard Lasch. 

(From LXXYL 4, Presented by the Ant liar. J Describes the peculiar 

modes of disposing of the body of n smit-idc, which Are fun ml to prevail among different 
peoples, and discusses briefly the motives which lend to their adoption. Full 
referenced are given thraughour to tbs original authorities. 

JSarJir al* St'IhiifiuyyJmvtii!, By Dr. lifchard Icisch, {From Olobtt.^ LXXIY, 3. 
Presented Spy the Author.) Supplies an ami^icn Moled hy the author In Lin- essay of 
Stein mi-U mi Snirith amuay IVi minin' F*vpfri (*4ci. Aiitkrvj)clfitjirf t vii (l?iM), 5i*'G0) t by 
collecting ittfinnizcn in which suiddu takes place fmm the (unlive of revenge. Foil 
references are given throughout.. J. L. Jl* 


England: Folklore. Boulton, 

jj q TAr "jtmwMHnmtf ^ Old Lando w* By William B, Bo alto m 5 voU. London: 
11 ^ J. Ximmo* 5D£K>. pp, iiii ( 272, it, 2<k}. Price 3fr*. 

Thiw w 1,1 rk js nn attempt, says the author, to survey (he aimiaeraciite of LutidoiierB 
during i period which began approximately with iho Restoration of King Charles II 
and ended with the flooesnon of Queen Victoria. It therefore covers a cfitLSuierubla 
period. It deals with the nmusements of Londoners outside their homes, and the list 
is varied and is interesting chiefly as showing the development in the lusU^ of the 
people. It logins with a description of Hockley in the Undo, sti t^tablishment of 
miaivu which stood in wlmt was afterwards Ray Street, Clarkeiiwell , Hockley wm a, 
theatre of ilia old type and provided amusement m the shape of ball and bear buiting, 
dog %hte T and contest* between gladiators mined with &wordU T eadgoln,or quatierahilfs^ 
and niiscellaiicaiis cuter Lnmmeatt* no w things of the post. In the last year of the 
sevcnlcctith century the (tnind Jury of Middlesex complained of the impudence of ils 
Bl pnifen*ont, M who distributed their handbills to the sound of d rutino, in defiance of the 
king's trumpeter, who apparently had the monopoly of street music in those days* Jt 
in perhaps worth noticing in those days the audiences wem willing to endure a long 
wait iMjftjtTe the pcrformanEefi began. 14 Doors will lie open at three) and the mimteni 
mount at flis,' 1 soys one advertisement, the three hours nf waiting hvlurc the fight 
began being spent jnsidti the building, disputes and lights for places occurring 
during this wait. It would from from Mr. Boultnti'a account that I he fights with 
swords were less dangerous thnn they appeared. The chief object of the exhibition fight 
was apparently n slushing desk wiuind which might produce a good show o| blood. 
Lnrions., too, aw the hghts between womt h n al the snnie place, Challenges wens 
advertised and Sights with gloves and sword* arranged, Prize-fight vo*, with the oolil 
wflre at times asstated by their wives. In apite of ihc? crural enormities of the 
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old nniUBemente, Mr. Boulton ranks the danger to their exponents much l^s* rhrin 
thnt of the plnyers of a North Conn try football mulch of to-day. 

TI<e next chapter do.ii.q with the tea -aniens of London, Spring Garden, Mulberry 
Garden, Vanxtml], Uugniggo W«lbt, pimws of outdoor amusement whom rating cakes 
and drinking constituted one of iIn-principal attraction*. Front Chariest I onward a 
period of two centuries *howw an almost unbroken eontinnance of nf Jrttcv onteruin, 
menta m London. Spring Garden's nttmclion wna a howling green and “an ordinary 
of six shillings « meal, 1 ’ This is stir] to he the forrmnner and mode! of tho Inter 
gjrdeitfl. The “ on!inan- " or '* collation " was the groat- feature of the phien. Spring 
Garden was ft convenient, ha I ting-place fop re fresh merit on the way to or returning 
fmm Hyde Park, where Urn promenade of the ring, ilia foot and chariot r,%ew were. 
Pepyt. mentions visiting Spring Garden with his wife and found things " to cate very 
dear.'’ The tea gardens were numerous. White Conduit Tfonse in Pen to nriUe had 
its own code of deportment. It was reckoned tho mode there to tread on the skirt of 
the damsel whoso acquaintance yen wished to make, a^lotrise for your clumsiness, and 
mig-est an adjournment to an arbour for tea as amends. Hem, too, Bartholomew, tho 
proprietor in 17,^1. provided bm> and halls for his customers fo piny cricket in the 
meadow adjoining. That these t» gardens Encouraged the development of games of 
skill seems clear. Copenhagen House was famous for its five*. A story is toid of the 
origin of lives here. The maid of the tavern, hailing from Shropshire, meeting lln 
iir-ptainlrtinv from the same county, and talking over tho game, a diversion of their 
native place, improvised a fives hall, wade an appointment for a day later, and played 
n game against the end of the house which delighted the onlookers and q| nr ted fht< 
tradition of fives at Copenhagen House, The voiy guide where the maid and her 
friend played their historic game rtninlacd the theatre of the famous contests which 
fuilowed, 

J/ fresco Ll union, pArticaliirly \ mt sin ill, m sxh cluHTiiin^ n* it waU 

could bo. Many may even he inclined to think that m losing YnnshaH Londoners 
lost Kuna thing not ycl replaced. Mwykbone Gardena in the reign of George tJ] 
suggests « very pleasant flavour of mors reasonable enjoyment. Here was an evening 
ctjterlnmment of gtsxi music while the quietly disposed amt jicace loving public 
rliriported ihomselve among the ancient trees in the old garden of the Minor Otiose. 
The “ Masked Assemblies/' the “play tables," and the cockpit" ui-o dealt with at 
sown length. This old sport, which had lingered on almost into our own times, is well 
described l>y rite quotation from Pcpys's Diary, and particulars am given as to the earn 
and preparation required in breeding the birds. From the cockpit to tlm play anil [lie 
opera lionise is the next atop. Fop this chapter Pepys and Kwlyn, Steele anil Addison, 
have been requisitioned, nnd Mr. Boulton, from Ole speculations of the two ktfe,\ 
considers I be pkvhmiac to have toned down considerably since the dnys of tho 
former. Tim Hammers and can toms prevalent at the then ires and tho rise of the 
..pern honso and its monopoly nnd «su by the upper classes ae ft kind of social club is 
wanted bra fly. 

la the second vdaine, when writing nn the fairs the author comes to the con* 
elusion that our present habit of leaving town in Angoit Ls not only due to the fact 
that Parliament rises in the lute summer or tq questions of sport. The groat fairs of 
the town were the great carnivals to which, in tho dog-days, the common people of 
London rushed, 'I lie fairs followed each other in quick succession in Smithficld. 
Southwark, find Westminster, The fairs, Mr. Boulton considers, were religions in their 
origin, thrirdevelopment commercial, and their apotheosis an unrestrained indulgence 
in pleasure or license, The main attraction of Bartholomew s Fair were the dramatic] 
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perform a neea of the regular companies from the West, and it was only when the fair was 
shortened from fourteen days to three tbnfc the more varied attract]on6 of wild 
mi lotah; and rope dancers became popular. 

Athletics and ^amcg, we know them, ate hardly mentioned in the book, nor has 

Uonlton attempted to explain the origin or develop moot of any pastime from early 
custom or belief. The book is pleasant reading find contains A mass of information 
n.Hi fal tu the general read or, for whom the lmuk lias been com piled - The reproductions 
of contemporary engravings coloured bj band constitute the main altmi:fions of these 
Tulqmcfl- They are principally frein well known sources, The l*ook is tibt of 
scientific value. A* B, ih 


Folklore. Thomas. 

44 A Qwei tiem&i Animal 8up«rrtiH&nz* By ET* W* Thomas, 

' * ■ The following list of querthoits is m enlarged edit bn of the list which l 
have circulated largely in Europe, I *dmLI he glad to receive arts w era, as complete ah 
nuiy Ih> p add rested to mu ;ii 3. Hanavw Square. Prrvimm editions of the rj motion* 
being in eirouhitlon, I have not inserted the new questions in their proper order hut 
put tlicm nt iho end; the nrrvilg^incHt in therefore more or less EU'clduntnh Tho 
locality, tribe, flic., should ho given as exactly ns possible, 

1. What animals, hlrck, Hab, insects, etc., are euid io bring goad or bad luck 

to thoss who see them P Is it unlucky to animal* ^particularly young 
animals) before breakfast f What aniimiLs are said to fore toll t he birth 
■>f a child nr its sex ? 

2. IV but animals are eaid to bring luck or ilbluek to the hotme in which they 

live f 

3. What animal it are said io foretell u death ? 

4 What uni i nuts am ^aid to foretell the price of corn, ihfl nbuudaooft or 
otherwise of the harvest ? 

fa, Are the lust ears known by the name of an smima] ? Do people say that 
an animal is running through the field when the wind blows over 
the com ? 

6. Arc birch or animals kept in captivity for luck, to drive away discuses, 

etc. f Are there any animals which, it is considered unlucky to bring 
into the house ? Are any apodal ceremonies to he performed when you 
sec one of a species for the fir&t time in the spring ? 

7. What hearing has the colour of the animal on IU sanctity, the omens 

it gives, etc. f Are white nuimalfi apeciully sacral or lucky? Are 
animals with certain ninrke sacred or lucky f If m, what are the marks? 
& Are certain if pedes rcapaclod locally, or by certain families, i\e*, is if 
forbidden to kill, cat, or touch them, or unlucky to see them or use 
their ordinary names f la it l^lieved that by kfHfag An animal of a 
Wtliii ftjseci® a hum an being m killed F 
lb Are certain animals eaten only once a year or eaten with special ceremony 
once a year? 

10. A io ecilain species of animals fainted once a year or killed at popular 

festivals > Are any persecuted or beaten ? Ire any Animals Inilntually 
kdtt d b sml for what reason Are the eggs of certain birds lukeu 
asul destroyed ? If so, how r 

11. Are atiimnla or figures of animals carried round in procession, divided 

among the community, etc, ? Are animals or msec:* sold at fairs 
* ( n-4 ) 
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a year? Ary they bought in order to be sat at liberty ? 
ever set at liberty with special ceremony ? 

Is a man believed to gain certain magical powers of healing etc.* if lio 
cats the flesh of certain animate, touches them, or lets them die in Ink 
hand? At what age should this ceremony bo performed ? 

13. What animate are used in both mcdmine rind magle,and for what purposes? 

In any particular time of year especially enituble for killing the animal* 
for this purpose ? 

14. Hi.iwin the sacrificial victim killed, e,g rt is it thrown from a precipice into 

the fi«g obLP Am Animals ever killed by being thrown into Ibc m> 
and allowed to fall? t& the victim eaten? Wbat h done with the 
Jlktn, the skull, etc, ? Are cukes made which arc* Called by names of 
ivumiute and made lit the shape of anirtmb? Arc they made of any 
other material? Are they ever m the shape of or provided with 
whistles? Detail itiy usages connected-with those figures- 
15- Arc the sonls of the dead Itoltevcrf to take the form of fill'main? Are 
they believed tu Inhibit the bodies of animals? What is believed to 
Imppcn to tie stml if the animal dies in which it hi lodged r Are 
Moeetora In animal form believed to protect the Fields, etc. ? 
lf>. An wiiehe^ etc., believed to have the power of transforming themselves 
into uniniflls r Are tbu familiar Hpirii^ of medicine men, l«Ut„ believed 
to be in I ho form of irelumls? Are they erervlHiblc to ordinary men ? 
Are wizards believed to solid into the Sauls faudiinrH In the fora uf 
animate to devour the living ? How docs & man become n wizard ? 

17. Are cerlaiB families eia, T believed to be able to inti nonce certain species 
of animate, to care their bite*, to be on friendly terms with them, etc.? 
Are any people believed to lie specially indebted for their success, etc * 
to animate or species of animate ? 

J& Aro certain species of animate believed to atsumo human form in other 
lands* or tgassume human form ft twill? Are any animate belie red to 
be human beings under a curst?? 

19. Are certain animals believed to bring the babies, and whence? Arc 

children ever believed to I sc horn without goals* and if so* how do they 
get them ? 

20. Are stones of swan maidens or youth* told, or of ancestors fo animal 

form or with animals 1 ears, etc. ? Are stories told of women giving 
birth to animal a ? 

21. Do animals Hgmv in any way in birth, marriage* or btirtal ceremonies? 

What animals are eaten on these occasions? Are an I mid* hunted, killed* 
clc Tl by the wedding guc*td or at here ? Do people appear at wedding* 
disguised ns animals? Do they imitate the movements or cries of 
animals? Are corpses exposed for animals to eat them? Is food put 
on the corpse for an animal to cat ? 

22. Are bends or skulk of animate, horns* olc. t either real or curved, Hard on 

the houses, in the fields* etc. ? 

23. What animals are found as wenlkcr vanes and inn signs? 

24. Are there any games culled after animate, in which animal disguises arc 

worn, or in which animate are imitated ? Are the movements op criOH of 
animate ever imitated, and for what purpose? Do people ever disguise 
theniaclvea a s animate ? 
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i!5, Are dead Animals buried for super**it ions reasons ? T* an uninral buried 
annually at. the carnival, etc.? 

jlfl. Do people take oaths by certain animals? Describe the cornuuDay. 

27, lTiaw fur is the decorative art Erased on animal motive*? 

28. Is t1u< body ever I a turd or otherwise decorated wiili pictures of 

an! Dials ? 

Sib Arc.' any tm-meub necessary in banting certain species r Arc the 
hunter* tabu ? Arc the young- bnoters initiated? 

30. What uni cm Is urn tabn for (a) pregnant women, (t) the nnftidatrd, 

fe) those who have just been initiated, (si) warriors, (ej the whole tribe 

or elan ? 

31. Are idols made in the shape of animals, or huff-animals, half-men ? Are 

idols covered with the sktu uf the sacrificial victim? If so, how ufUu ? 
Are gods believed to assume or have the form of nniiujiln 1 
33. fs the life of a nuin believed In ho bound up with tht- life uf an animid r 
Cnn siieh a mail be killed only by killing the animal Y If nob what is 
the effect on tin- animal if the man is killed,. .,/ , by iragii- f 


Folklore, Croas-Berereracea. 

(|| C Other art silos In the present void die defiling wilh Foifciufi will In- funnel 
I ■** under Nos, 7(5 (Malay Magic) ; 70 (Borneo); 85,86 (Germany J ; 53 iOntario). 


MISCELLANEA. 

Spiritualism. Savage. 

jjg Life If iftmd Brnih. By Minot JotUon Savage, D U. (Harvnrd). Hvo. 
1 ' PP*3®®* New York, Putnams, 1900, Presented by the Author. 

The sub’title describes this bout as *' a review oi the world's belicfa on the 
snhjeci, a eons Morn l toil of present condition* of thought and Feeling, leading to 
Ihe qnestioa ns Id whether it can bo dmonstraied a> n fact ■ to which is added 
nti appendix cofitaining some bints as to personal experiences ami opinions." 

Tim question in on the whole soberly tuid fairly stated, and the anlhor’s own 
oondtuEona distinci and in small compass. It is a pity that no reference* are 
appended to the s intern bids iu the historical sections, and that no bibliugrupliv is 
P r “- J.L3I, 


Skin Marks, 

-MT °* Permit MUjlrial 8hu Mark*; a &efi n M m Tern. ObB)niHni«t«l 

by it. hang Hutli to the Anthropological Section of the British A-t'ociutinn for 
the Advam-rment uf Sciimee, Bradford, September lltb, 1900, 

the marking of lhe skin in some permanent form is a very wide’spread mislom. 
The Fncgm**, Ashantis, some tribes in Central Africa, and the Chinee have nu snnh 
nor do the collared raws hare it esceptiag iu the ease uf the travelled hud 
r ho eccentric. Whatever may have been the original ideas or chance choamatrices 
irai may have brought it into extflieacb, ultimately its objective became manifold 
Amongst Maori women it was ns much n social obligation as n mttras of oiuniiitni 

r.7,i ° , ft0ri :t -7“ * Ji, * n of pB^tml prowess as well ns indicative of high 
S U of the Eaqmmau, girl* „ ro marU ^ t0 iUow ^ JlB „ J & 

?0a v ns °’ wbJe Ainn WS ™ < C 1, I, ] lips {J I )Crttod upon to show they sre 
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married ; the Slnaganlos, qf New Guinea, mark their breasts to show they have killed 
enemies; the Burmese and some Congo tribes are figured to protect themselves-from 
evil spirits; other Congo peoples have skin design^ to iiitll-t" the tribes to which 
they belong and so on. Whatever form the marking may take* it is intended to he 
permanent, that is to say + to Fast us long as the life d£ the individual* although 
occasionally to meei this vhit has to ho rone wed. 

Ii y |ik ho expected that peoples living 
so far opart under very dissimilar dr- 
tmni&taiLMfl should develop varimw methods 

of pernmnciifc nkin marking. The Tas- 
mnniarip with Ins rude stone implement still 
in the early Falsdithie could not 

produce ivhat the .Samoan canid with hi* 
finis her! pricrking-tottL Heace, quite apart 
from any question a* to the uvotiitimi of 
designs we Ibid extremely different methods 
followed in order to insure the desired pei-mnneiacy- Then? appear to l>c fonr such 
methods 

L The Tuhititm method first deseiIbod by Lieutenant I'ook and Mi\ Joseph 
|hiiik> under tEic 1 desigiiatiim fu^goir, is the one so rsMntlinr 5 to ns to-day on the arras of 
Mr sailors and soldier*. In this method the akin was pricked by tapping with a piece 
ot' wood on an instrument having the shape of a niinmtnre heo with serrated edgCi and 
(ho iTjloDrinjg mutter was either pricked in at the ^atao time or rubied in JroiBijdiaicly 
the pricker had done it^ work, The result Has that when the operation wna completed 
a series of bine spots in line were to be seen and when healed the skin resumed ?H 
original smoothness 

"i. In New Zealand, besides making use of a pricker in a manner similar to ihar 
followed in Tahiti, the Maorlcs employed a miniature ad*e-Ufee instramsiil with n 
cutting edge tike that qf n very narrow chisel; this chisel W&-S+ like the pricker, 
driven Into the skin by tapping. The result, however, was not the same for instead 
of the sE-rEvs of fine holes, dote under a smooth skin, tbo result was a aeries of 
contimionh jdi&llgw groove* said to have been deep enough to bed a pin in. In this 
operation! therefore, in which pigment waa likew ise used, tho margins of Ihe tvu-atidu 
infUcled did not heal evenly with the surface of the skin, hot the groafos re ma i n e d 
foT life. The natives call this work moK a word which was first made known to 
Earopeanu hr Mr, Joseph Binl^ the com pinion of Lieutenant Cook. 

ii. Similar to the mioko, hut with grooves deeper and wider and generally without 
the insertion of llhv pigment (the Funtls and Acrros are sometimes with and 
Honietimes without pigment) u* the skin deformation of the West African who 
probably carries the mcisiona into iho true skin and not merely into the deep layers of 
the cuticle. This is done with a knife* bone, or hard wood chisel and not by tapping 
u ohi&el as was done by the Maori. 

4, Finally wo haw those curion* ixttarti marks of the Tasmanians, Aasfra3kns s 
and Melanesia os generally, of the Central Africans! nml, I believe, qf German students 
In this {fflJi® the cuts arc mnde with slitsrp-edged stoats or special entting instrument's 
and are for a period cant Sunnily re-opcncd, qr irritated by the insertion of vegetable 
juices, sand, etc n hence an abnormal am q ant of reparative action takes place and tkny 
do not heal naturally us a heal [by concave sear, but develop, instead, into nodulous 
growths, sometimes of considerable sitfe. 

From the description of tbc Iqur methods it will be seen they are very distinct 

( n7) 
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from one another, yet in 4 pi to of this dfathctaws both eminent travellers ami 
anthropobgisU speak of them in indefinite terms. Gentrally speaking they are nil 
called by thg one name " tutuing,Sometimes a distinction is mudu and ^l- have the 
wonlfi **scnr tatuing,^ raised cicatrices/ 1 " ckairtau wiU<H alw” hut there him hern tip to 
now* practically with few exceptions. no definite nomenclature followed in describii!^ 
the various methods of akin deformation. Even the editors of the Antbmfmh^d Nates 
«Mif Quen^ third ml e tin a, make no projwr distinction between the use Liu kIb; the word 
" tatnin« 11 us made to cover both tu tiling and uraoku, and the word " cicatrice lr ia 
apparently intended to cover the third and fourth methods, although the inference to 
ttio third method seouia to bo only alluded to indofinitely by the word 11 incision / 1 
^[|4«5 Buck land divides nkio marking Into cicatrices and Lain marks, white in Joest* 
celebrated work I a to unable to find any clarification, Hr. Dcniker, following: Hr. 
Bnain, diridch tbo murks into “tiitidng by incision M and “ tabling by puncture/’ bat thfa 
naming besides Wing an incorrect use of the word turning docs not sufficiently explain 
t he differences uj the four methods ohot'C described. All rbis is very uiisatisfactor\ 
and I vtFitorfl to think tin? distinct differences shown merit u special name for every 
one. 

1 In- two tirst named process vs having tdrewdy each u name., Aifu uud r^.ikri, </ 
luiEive origin and dkiLnct meaning, should he retained. bW the I bird method 1 would 
auggen the word cv-atrh, it may l*e objected tlmt flu re is very little dificrctico (I 
uni not referring to any Htapposed similarity of design; between the second and third 
■tier buds described, but- when we consider their distinct phu-es of origin, that one him 
probably been evolved from tafning w-hile the other has noi, end uho that the one is ft 
jii ore delicate oporatem than the other ii is better to treat them as distinct methods* 
ter Ilia fuqrth method 1 would suggest the? well known pathological term lelmd. 
The abort four terms, via,, m ta K nmlo, «WruS and tefoitf arc till easily infixed, can b« 
iiH-il U VL i bs and have tbo advantage of being adaptable as toefmical terms to thr 
rcnch T German, or Italian languages and so can become of intermit Eonn I nwe, tty 
thLir tutsans* we ahull understand at once what a traveller Intend* and the incorrect 
und itiielending application of the word lain will cause. 


Hawaii: Poatborwork, Bright, 

11 8 ^ Bmitffi Prj fLiAi HMtqp Mmmm of Fdrjuemtu Ethnology and 

Naiift.t! History. A ul. I, So. I. Hawaiian J'htfhmruTL By William T, 
Engham, 4to. pp. 82, and 15 plates, Hnnotata. 1899. Panted by the Author, 
Ihm monograph is the find work issued from lUe Bishop Museum Press, 
ro e^or Brigham in to be congmtDiau.il on the exhaustive nature of its con ten Lb 
mji t ic excellence of the illustrations, which number 115 in the text anil 13 pklcs. 
two of which we cdotutd ■ 

The 11*0 of feather*, he says, as a personal adornment. ib widelv spread aimmi/ 

ov r ilTT' m *n at wllltrhev * r w *y the inhabitants of the many groups BcaUered 
i . ? ^ ,laL AiCM en,e[|1 d ihut area, thoj wonld must probably bring some 
knowledge of feat her work with them. 

trs j ! R Sl,ani nr / y sbowJoe- lLt ’ “«■ v wl,i^ lie feat Jim were 
r . r Z 10 C, / C thfi f,lIk ' st “*»«*• t™-« the «arfier , Ws cUt Zn h w 

luwLt f L,^‘ u L jm ' ll "° ST. 
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Thu various articles coming under the title of feather work oro m turn eoch fully 
described utid art full n list H 3 possible of all known specimens givem These articles 
consul of ieU or siring** of feathers worn in the hair, or in later times nhnut the neck \ 
frn Mts t or plrnocs of fentlicra used tv* royal insignia; aAuufa t doaks or caipc^ worn on 
state occasions l>y people of high rank ; mahfate or helmet b designed for protection 6» 
well as ornament; ini ages of the god kukdili-moho rep relented by a grotesque human 
hcad t consisting of a feather work covering on it ltffikgL*wurk foundation; together 
with a few other specimens such as h temple orach or rinuii, an interesting Coolc 
relic in the Hof Museum at Vienna; nod two mat-like objects id tho British Museum 
( Plate VI)* I bo origin and locality of which is very doubtful* Professor BrlghEin 
thinks that if these iins iinwulian, lboy might possibly hare been used us mar* on 
iv hi eh the offerings to the idol were placed. 

With a Director as energetic aft Professor Brigh&iu p nod one iso well versed id 
the ethnography of the Pacific Inlands, wo shall look forward with real pEeusurc to 
further contribute u*. J* E,-P, 


Hawaii v 3 M[ n.Rfl iiTn. Brigham. 

Bcrniei J j i;j mi At HiAop lFrocftm t Honolulu, Hamuitw Idandt. By Professor j * Q 

Brigham. Honolulu, 1900. SvO, pp, 79. 

Under the heading of ^Occasional Papers/* Professor Brigham* as Director of the 
above moucin^ 1ms just issued his second annual report for they eft r I^^th Although 
the museum liaif, rinec its foundation in IS89 P Ireen twice enlarged to accommodate it* 
ever growing collections, once by the addition of the large Polynesian Hall, yet at the 
end of 1KD8 It wn.Hi found necessary to make arrangement for mure than doubling its 
Lima present mH& w This last addition, which hs now nearly completed, is due to the 
gunerority of Mr, Bishop and is intended to ocmtaln the Hawaiian collections, os well 
a large workroom for photographic purpose^ and for fchearniDgninrat of large carti 
descriptive of Hawaiian life, and of models of Kilonm and of an ancient temple 
(Afuiu)* 

This gives some idea of the rapid growth of this institution under the able 
directors!] f p of P rofesflor Brigtw m « 

That portion of the report devoted to ethnology con tains Illustration* of the more 
important acquisitions during the pmt year, alno an interesting paper (I I lustra ted j uu 
** The Mat Sails of the Pacific/ 1 by John F. G. Stoketf, distant m the musouai- Another 
mutant, Mr. Alien, furnishes a paper till “Thu Buy Skin Rasps Ironi the Gilbert 
Islands/ 1 also with un illustration. J. E.-P. 


Proceedings, Anthropological Institute. 

A tfummtvrtj of die Proceeding* if ike AnUropotogimt Institute f f Grtuij ^p 
Britain amt Inland (continued from Miscellanea, 19QQ P No. 10J Ifiv 

H itxlrtj 3 iemuriat Lecture, November 1 3th, 11KXJ-— In place of an Ordinary Meeting 
of Hie Institute, a Special Meeting wils held on the above date in the Lecture Theatre 
of the Museum of Pmciicwl Geology iti Jennyn Struct, when the Right Honourable 
Lord Avebury, D.C.L., LL P., F.\l S r ctilimred the first H utlcy Mt monal Lix turo. 

Thu Chair waa taken at 8.30 ^in ¥ by iir. C* H, Hr&d, t\SJL* Prtaldeut of the 
Haiti Into* 

Lnrd Avebury ddivered his lecture on <( Huxley: the Man and hfa Work," which 
will be found printed in Nulmtg tuI b:iii p pp, 9^ IPJ ff* 
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The President p'resented to Lord Avebury the Huxley Memorial Medal ku 
pl&tinixed silver. 

Sir Julm Evans, KC.D,, ex-Fresidenf of the Institute! moved a cordial vote of 
thanks to Lord Avebury for his lecture. Sir Henry H r Howortli, K C IE., seconded 
the motion, which wiua put and carried by ncdaxnaUon. 

Lord Avebury briefly implied, mid the Meting adjourned. 


iai ExlrtutfrJiniv'rj Mo iln^ Nor-:mh?r 2imI T lU" 1 . 1 . — Mr, VT, Guwlmidp l'\S.A. r in 
1 C l the Chair. 

Mr, D. Randall-M solver ltad n paper “On the Berber of Algeria, and their 
connection* with Prehistoric Egypt." 

Mr. Anthony Wilkin exhibited* hi illustration of the paper, a large series of 
hmtoru slides from photographs taken by himself, and added a few comments on thr 
paper* The paper vrris discussed hy Mr. Mjtcs and Dr, Garmon. A vote of thanks 
was proposed, and carried uiumimnn&ly. 


J AAOnh'iuifg N’orrajArr 27fA. 1900,—-31 r. C. II Read, F.S.A., Prudent, 

““iw the Chair. The Minutes of the Hooting* of Jun© 12th, November Lith f 
nnd November 27th were rend and confirmed* 

Tlae election of the following Fellows was announcedProfessor W* Ridge- 
wfty, M.A. P Cains College, Cambridge. Messrs. W. W, Steal, M.A.* Cambridge, 
N. C- Macnumnm. lU t Gmevonor SPeet p W 1+ lv, C. S, [Vorge, l.vSJ., Upper Burma, 
and Captain Stanley S. Flower* Cairo. 

The President described cm-tain objects exhibited on behalf of Mr. AJfivd Sharpe, 
C.B., ILB.Mh Commissioner of Nyasal&nd, namely;— 

i 1 j A wooden stool supported hy n curved figure of n woman in native styfo, 
lowing charnel eristic kmddrctM nod prominent keloid sears. from 
Angoui Land. 

(-) A double bell of iron, without elnppdri, used to nnnomiDO the approach of 
t ravel lent to a village* 

(d> A perforated stone implement of Isnmmor-Hke form. 

Tin thanks* of the Meeting were expressed to Mr. Sharpe tor his iote resting nxhiliU, 
a further account of which, with illoskntion of No, 1, will be found in ifotj 1901 
Au- ©. Hafo IT 

Professor E* B. Tyler, D.C.L.* F.TLS-, read eilmciu from a paper by Mr. J. Pylori 
Moir, of Hobort Town, on u Stunu Implement* from TaemjmUi 11 unit exhibited n 
number of specimen Tli c paper, which b printed in the curroul volume of this 
* rr "'* f (vot - **** P- “ 57 >t diMUfiaad by Mr. H. Balfour, LV. Garaaft, Mr. Oldfield 
Inomas, and the President, Dr* Tjlor implied. A Tote of thanks was proposed to 
Dr, I rur, and to the author of the paper* nud was carried uiiunimaittLyv 


A-^hr 1 LA, i9W.-Mr* C. H. M, F.B.A, Tw^ Hi 
™ 1 ^ Miautea of the previous Meeting were road and confirmed, 

the duel ion of the follow ing Fellow* was imirnunccd;—Messrs, A W Withm 
2l * Li ^ tfida Uo ^ KflW Uardenii, and V. F. Bryce, 47* Duke Stm-t "* 

{ i£Q ) ' ' 
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The Secretary read a list of the books presented to (he library glace the last 
Meeting of Llie Institute. 

On behalf of Ur. It. W. FoEkEu p the President exhibited and described a number 
of weapon from the goutli-Wttst ikk o l J-jikc Tanganyika. 

Mr. J, W* Crowfoot. M.A,* rend hi.*, |iaper on 11 Survivals anumg the Kiippadukku 
Ki/iUndi r Dcktadi j ,' 1 which wns ill unrated by lantern Elides, und is printed in 
Lb© current volume of this Journa/ (vol. xxx T p. BD 5 ). The paper w:ih discussed by Hir 
Charles WQho, Hit T humus Holdidi, [)r/GartoH ( and Mr, Gommu. The President pru - 
ponied a vote of thunks to ilr Crowfoot fot- his paper, which was carried u mini mo tidy. 


Switzerland: Physical Anthropology. PittanL 

£it±cir tit'. jV h tfa tl "J rtett* rfa hi till IJtortr ( Filth-V.) tllLgenfciJ ft 1 

FiLterd. JiVtichMel, ISfHJ. 1 T" 

This nionognipti is an" of a Img scHcs which is rendering our knowledge of .Swis*. 
emmoluyy both os tensive and jsccuLuu** AH hough racial jutmsxtmv I ins occurred in 
£$ wltzerlund as else where in Central nnd Western Europe, recordN are preserved in the 
osaDarien of th»* mountain valleys in n state of purity utmj li idled in ether countries. 
M. Pi third has studied 4±2 skulls fruin vurmus Tillages in the upper Rhone valW p 
constituting one of the most extensive scries nvailablu up to the present time The 
author divides his monograph into two |ultis t the first containing nbscrvn Lions uF on 
ethnological charrtctc^ the second those having u more special bearing on 
comparative anatomy. TSie sknMs natamlly divide tkomsclves ioto two series si 
bruebyeepliulic with chumclora attaching them to the Cel to-Ligurian type* and a 
didichouApiukiic of Kymric ov Germanic ftfllnitics, crania of intermediate charanters 
being of course aImi found. 

At Hi>t (light II sicums lump ling tu bup[KJ^e that un original bmchycephaHc 
population ii-f Rluetic Celts waa invaded hy a dolichocephalic pimple, the Runrandums, 
Alcmanai. or Franks* as occurred iu the Rhine valley p but M. Pit lard carefally pcnnls 
out that it ih uni po&dblo to say at present what is the ora gin of the (lolieh^rephmls 
found mixed w ith the larger number of bmchyeepimb, n<ar even w hich of the two were 
tku (iffit occupants of Hie Rhone valley. 

The following arc the anthoFs conclusionr 

I. The ancient sdiullu of tho Rhone valley are for the most part brachy uephtilic, 
leptoprosoptc, incaurrhiuo* and megatemc, 

Ry id] their characters they arc to he asbigntnl to the Celtic type. 

They have given to this district h * presrui ethnic iy po* 

4. Thu bnichjcephulte ftkalls have a longer face. Larger sabcerubml angle, 
and iiniftller pur let si and orei[dtal regions that a the dolicbocephalio Hindis 
found in this dHUicL 

vi. T'he weigh t, craai&l t5ipfl,eity l dmmoterBj eurvna, and aancakr angles are 
absolutely grater in male than fcmnle skull*?. 

0 - Relatively tho female skulls have a larger capacity than the mitkv The 
female skulls are relatively larger in the frental and occipital regions, the 
nude in the parietal regions. 

Full details are given in tho text uf tlio measurements and chankcters of all tlio 
jikulLs dcsrribtd. and full refort-neve arc given to Aimilnr observntinns tm the cranfa of 

oditT ructis + J. 6 h 
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Africa: Lfriagatone. Boy. Geogr. Soc. 

JpC-l -Veuiortiff to Dr, Lii'imjtbmt! nhstruct of » coniimimcfltisia printed in tip 
l£v (Jtognipti\oal Jmirml, it, pp, OKti-f' (June, l&OQ). 

An intcii'sliii); relic (if the gri'St Afncuj explorer litvs recently cpue into ttso 
possession of the Royal Geographical Society, by whose courteous permission ihe 
photograph which is appended is reproduced The true at the foot of which hiving. 
ntouo'K heart V.-UH buried bj liis faithful native foilowai-s iq 1873, was found not long 
ng'-> by Mr. Weatherly to be in a precarious condition; and the Royal Gwgraplitail 
Society at one# took steps to seen re the removed of the section of the tree which beure 
thu commemorative inscription, for stifc keeping in this country. Tli rough the goud 
cilice* of Sir. Alfred Sharps, the itritinh Coiumissienei' in Xyuaaland, and of Air, 
Robert Codringloii, the representative! of the British South Africa Compnny in the 



iSaiJ e wluIu itgiuti, the section of iho tree Ilds been transported to Kuglatid, and is now 

to be Min i» the house of tlw Royal Geographical Society. The iuswiptimi rums as 
follows;— 

«David Livingstone. Died May 4, 1673. Chuma. Sou**. Muiasere. 
Udioperr. 

Subsequently the spot where the free stood has bcu marked by an obelisk of 
com me, twenty feet high, surmoanled by u cross, and ado rued on it* four faces with 
commemorative iiiwriplUme. Hepresoututiuns of U,i R monument, and of ch« tree 
before it ™ cut down, will He found in the Grey^.W u n p. 6M and P m 

rwec^rely. r / T ,, 
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Tantmmia. Ling Both, 

The Aborigines af Tamaania* By II, ling Both; assisted liy Main on Eirt/j 
Bitter and Jhs, Backhouse Walker, with a chapter un |ko Oftoplogy by J + G. I 
Carson, M.D. Preface by E. B. Tyloiv D.CJj^ F.E.S. Halifax: King and Son*, 
LB99* Second edition* revised and enlarge*!, with map. Sm pp. XIX* 228 t OIH, 
Price 2U nett. 

Mr. Ling EuHi Iiels mmli' good use of Hus time that la im elapsed fine* the 
appearance of the Unit edition oF tbo AWipW 0/ Tomanm. The work hm not only 
gt-afTQ considerably but has also been subjected to a thorough-going re vision. Among 
tin 1 additions nrv a mnp, two new vocabularies. and &n alphabetical Tnsnumhin 
dictionary to the vocabularies, which greatly increases their value. Ln the Gx*t 
edition Bonwick 1 * work wan. virtually ignored. Bo 11 wick seem* to have printed 
a good deal of material without making sure that it referred to the Tasmanians 
Mr- Ling Hoth now deals with Bon wick's slate meats seriatim, and shows that we 
have iv^on For mistrusting what he tv.U* as. Increased knowledge has caused Mr. 
Ling Ho lb to mistrust some of his own earlier information ; as n rrsult lie 1 ms 
withdrawn two il lust rat EonXof basket-work which lie now believes to he oF Australian 
origin. In view «f the Attention which has been given to the subject of hit* the 
elmptcr on stone implements ej of special interest, Jl scoins clear lliEtt ground 
stone ini piemen (a were known to the TaAmarmms ; why they adhered to the ruder form 
is not clear; if it Wwtf from a disinclination 10 expend much time un the preparation of 
them wo may also infer that the forms win eh they did wens not highly special istd, 
and that an elaborate class i ft cation of specimens rests on on u nsafe foundation. 

It there is one (xjint on which we should bo ilia posed to quarrel with Mr r tang 
Both it is the siice of the index. It is renlly an excuse of modesty to give only foui 
pages to index a book of Hi is sire and character. In oilier respects the hook Is excel¬ 
lently got np. We have observed one mispritsl that hm been jKuacd over; p 1H% Jiuo 
3* for ogltmify rend crjijifty. N. W. T, 


Physical Anthropology. Strata. 

Dm Sdionheit des mtbtirh.ti K$fpvrs- By l)r. C. U. Strata. Adite AufLuge. 4 Q 7 
Stuttgart, ItMX), Sm, pp, xii, t!Gd. ifi/ 

This little book t whieli is mb ninthly got up mui illustrated, is dedicated by it* 
author to mothers, doctors, ttad artist*—to moLliera bocaaso it professes to show the 
ill effect® of tight lacing; to doctors because acme of the effect® of disease on the 
human figure an? depicted in it. In selecting example fur illustration the author hs® 
used great artistic judgment 1 dwn«« t in this country at any rate, does not often leave 
its victims with fchair beauty so little iiujwired. The dedication lo artists is of course 
natural, the greater parL of the book being taken np with photographs from nature of 
celebrated mode 1,4 of varying tmtionaHty posing in artistic attitudes, each being 
supplemented by a canon of proportion lulled on the figure represented. The Ijody an 
a whole and its component members receive individual and detailed consideration in 
the text, which contains much valuable infornmtion els to the canons adopted at 
different tiiucn by all wdl recognised schools of art. On the whole, a® the author seek® 
after the iiletkl rather than tho average* I lie book should be of greater uoe to the artist 
thou iQ the anliiropelogiHL F„ C, S. 
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(Melbea: Ethnography. Dresden Museum, 

j qqJ Wta, leiwj i cirrr t?f m A'. ifr Au t jjjwiji Ji srA j? .V has wt - f j D#f«!en ; X II t W. t oy . 
1 ™ O Scfurtfitff run Cthla &* &m t DnesJon^ fa], pp. iv, 17, with ti plates- 

Hr, Meyer may wed Ln k praud of the Buries of monographs piibUfllird under his 
direction. The gratitude he hm earned in. fit any tiUe in England* noi wholly 
urtmixed with ernry at his happy lot. EugUnh officialdom, gn fur na it coadeeCffifls to 
recognise ethnography at nil, regards it an an inconvenient appendage to the British 
Muraum, not nn any account to he oncoiimgrd. And ns foi- tmeoumgiEig iaqtririeB 
into such frivolous subjects ns the lucatul constitution of the people.-, it is called upon 
to ruiOp (he very idea is enough to freeze the blood of the average cm t servant, Other 
countries* nra move enlightened. They support Koreans and Museums for tho 
systematic study oT mankind; they encourage those who CD me in contact with native 
meuj to record ail that comes to their kern ; and In Germany more than one officer in 
the navy has received a course uf instruction in Anthropology to fi( liiiu to do Ids 
wort qI ufawi-ration thomugWy when his opportunity comes, England hardly knows 
Slow umliuivnl it ih. W e can hardly hope For uei enlightened government^ but our 
tmHciEial pride might forbid that other nation & should be permittee], with iuflpitdy 
inferior up[iortiiume* mid tvsourrev, t" outstrip us and pul as to Hunnc. Wo can 
only hope that the day will scon. corns when Hr ^fejer's handsome series will be 
permitted to have a rival in English official pabUetitions, N* W. T, 


Ethnography, Dresden Museum. 

A r\QAUntMiltttn^n 'tttd Enriek!' dt& I;. Xoui*jyi^hfn vital A nihro^nSdg Uok* fit hi to - 

* ■ ^ tjrupftischtin Mas- • jj.« r m Ihesd- «. fc F<.*J*uAr rTJf. ISOS), Afu. 3. Zar riwi&r Oftm- 

m$nt%L von W. Fuy and O. Kichtcr. ■!' pp_ 14 p with J-*1 blocks lu the toil No, £- 
ijf,- i%Uu-Sttimin4 NL*upc*hm4ni9 T van R r Parkinson. 4' pp. 11, and one plate., 

Tlu fu^i of Ikijf emit rib nitons* is a di^qs^iiyD of a aUurle rlcmetit in ihr‘ f/Hii. 
tucntritLon eF Indom^i^tL pi opted—a continuous pattern fonnd on hamljoo bosea in 
Timor, of which the fJrcsdcu M uscum pon!$e^eji a large and valuable ^ertes, No murk 
ii] i. ■ r r> icselul "i ucotss^ry cun tie imagined than the production of id allographs of (his 
nature, dutiogumhcd m they are by Otoroughness and suno judgment. Ilic author 
believeir that the basis uf the pattern ia Kio widely distributed lizard orrmmenl ; they 
recognise that farther enquiry is necessary in tivo direct iouj, firstly aa to [lie occur- 
rcure of thin pEkttem on other objects und secondly of the mcauJug and types of Timor 
omntnrnt in goneiut, 

Mr. PjLrkitifl'.'Ci pspltiiua ilie meUl relations of the (nbes of Nen-Pominern. He 
diatiogublics two tribes in the Gazelle |K>musulu; one of ihe*in [salsa found in New 
Mocklenbuivh t the remnining tribru Ejf the islands arc related lo their New Guinea 
neigh bom>, Mr Fay, who hnw hi nee published some of the ethMegra|ibicid nmterial in 
(ho Fubli&it ion pu (vol, ziii) of the muicurn, dbcas&ea in n uele the bearingr of 
Mr + Farkin^u's infuneaiiou ou viowe put forward hy cither writers, The plate i* uh 
tumid exccUooE N, W, T, 


Cimatia, Boartoot — Bimmer. 

4 0QCmmdo muhr Bntuk Rub. ITBO-190O. By «ir John G, Bourim.i, K.V.HAK 
LLd)., [jilL.lb Cambridge Historical Sericiif bvo. pjo iii 3 B46, B iuup^ 
Price ihr. 

Membra ail lira on Hr Lojai Siahii of Haitink Xorih tmiifWii Colonial 

Report*. MiscelJaiieotis, No, 15, pp. 3L Price 1 

After an Introductory diuptcr on the F runuh lasting from l,Vd4 to 1760, Sir 

\n ) 
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Jaini Botirinof, whose high competence to deni with the subject is.nmTOnuilly ad-mutci], 
tracer in u wonderfully interesting manner iho beginning of Brit iso rule from tin* 
foundation of Novw Scotia to the passing of the 'Quebec Act* the effects of the American 
Revolution and tin- act ton ot she Untied Empire Loyal Isis* the gradual dere lupine tit of 
rcprv-^ntftttvii institution* up to the breaking out of the war between Grant Britain and 
the United State* in 18l2 t the evolution ef r&apoiifdbta gov&riiinent in the quarter of u 
century wMi h fnlbw&d* and the new- em of odouiflJ governmont which ia during 
ftie tivsti thirty yearn nf lIu Victorian Era. He* t ken describes the evolution of 
confederation from Its firfit proposal by Clii-of Justice Smith, of Quebec, hi L78i>, Up it* 
successful accomplishment in l£G7 t and the progress nf the Dominion of Cumula to 
the present lime* eon chid big with n vie it or Canada^ relations with the 1. ailed @Lzdcs k 
and her influence in Imperial councils since the ecpanxtjun of those States from the 
mother country. Tiro useful appendices supply, a comparison in parallel columns 
of the roust it ii lion of the Dominion of Canada with iliat of the Common wealth of 
An*tralblf and -some bibliographical notes on the most accurate and available books 
and t^ayK on the history of Canada. We must dissent eitlindy from one passage, in 
which Sir Julm Btfurinot allow- himself to speak of ,+ Torn PatiiOj a mero udvoiitorc-i*/ 4 
He cannot have mid the lift- of that rviunrknbio man, with all the evidence uT bin 
se I f^ncri firing character and far-seeing judgment seen mutated hy Dr. AIopent* 
i 'onway t when be referred to Thonum Paine in these terms. There m little of direct 
onLhmpdngiral interest in the volume* bat it contains many incidental notices of the 
native tribes that are worthy of consideration. 

The Imper ial House of Commons having asked For information in regard to the 
diaabilitieft and restrictiona imposed upon British Indiana in Canada, Loid Minin 
referred the matter to a Committee of his Privy Council, wbu instructed the Super!n- 
tondent-General uf Indian Alfsiirs to prepare the informalion desired. He furnished in 
answer a memorandum drawn o p by Mr. Richard Itiminer, the Law Clerk of the Dopat t- 
usisnt, From this it appears lhaL in the province of Ontario 20,000 Indians bold not 
b-^-5 iban 1,1-Urpi'kin nerea of land; in Manitoba and Hies North-West Territories 
Indians Imre 3*060,000 acres* in Britidi Colombia 23,0*30 Indians have 714,1300 screws: 
ia Quebec ll f 1300 Indiana have 215,CM* acres* and dsewberu in the Du minion SSjOOu 
Indians have 93^.000 acres, uniting a total for the w hole Dominion of 100/300 Indians 
and 5^240,0TO OErn$ nf hind. A portion of phene resume in Ontario* extending over 
*173,000 AcrcBj was appropriated m 1784 by the Crown, to the Cnufcd erney of the Six 
Nations ici recognition of their loyalty during the American The law in relation 

to Indiana is contained in the He vised Statutes of 1860* rap, 13, and has since been 
scleral times amended, It contains provisions by which an Indian and his on married 
minor children may bo enfranchise d, ami ecfisti in every respect to hi* Indians of any 
el a^9 wltbm the meaning of f lie Act, tor I tub an* within the moaning of any other Act 
or iuw + " By ft&i;L Il k the celebration nf certain festivals, dunces* or oere monies 
whereat presents are made p or human or animal bodies a to mutilated, it juadu an 
indietable uffutice. By the Criminal Code, everyone wbu steals Qr unlawfully injure* 
or rt 1 move* any image, bene, article or thing deposited in or near any Indian is 

guilty of an offend 1 . There no statutory provision against an Indian il-; such being 
elected or sitting ntid wring am n member of Purl foment. Indians enjoy certain 
exemptions From the game lawa, E. W, B. 
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Musettms: Leiden. Schmeltz. 

jaj liijit Elhmgraphu'h Mnsmm (a Leiden : Vmlng van He JKrtrftrnr, Ar t 
BYfravrnhagc, 18&& (DitwlorV He porta (a) Jnu. Ld-Sept, 80th, 1898; (b) 
Qet. 1st, I89845apfc» 30th t 1899.) pp. 34. Sro. Froatiapicca and Plate*. Presented 
by ttio Author, 

TIlcmo Reports contain a fall descriptive list of acquisitions for the period which 
they cover. arranged in geographical order; together with a summary of the admin is»- 
tr.itivo work of the year. ■ 

The iirst Report, foi- the period Jm* 1897 to Sept. 1393, Is accompanied by sixteen 
photographic platen, raptifieutfijg the following ohjfl£tfl + numbered successively find 
described in the to^t :■— Java — (1) Wajang della* of plaited graea, (2) a fiVrA-sIiearfl of 
dniuuEccncd iron with gvfifne Ideal ornameofe iu Mtut wire. MiU —(3) kris, with 
htmtnn, hair covering on the handle, Th tnvnar hhatsh^(A) wooden figure of a godded, 
on ear red background, 2VfniM(?ier IdaHih —(5) worn flu"# hair-comb, with carved 
ornamentation. Japan— (ft) votive model of a bonne, with furniture* etc. t (7) temple 
cjtTmfnent*. (8) comply frieite t repitrienilug (8) dragons among cloudy (9; music*! hisIj ii- 
jci ml i among elondn. CAiVio — (10) model gate of honour. Til* 1 if—{11} ui;^k id the 
king-devil, (12) 1>i jtizc figure of the founder of Lnitiai$ra f (13) figure of AvnlokRiL, i 1 i i 
Itlmihivii lamp. < \m -70 S/tita— {15) tobacco pipe in form of animal, i 16) wooden cup 
carved ha a hitman bond, Benin— (17) carted elephant'* tmk 9 (IB) broiwcock very 
tim-ly modelled, flit, 21, 22) broncosockets for elephants* tusks, in the shape of human 
heads, (29) bronze plaque with figure? uf an. armed man, rasorics in hackgs^uudi 
{33, 33a) two-pronged butt-pieces and ornamental point*4 of spears, perkps from feiiii 
bill i.-'it rrrlninly. — -21' wai^t - tdo tU* om Umiderrd with figure^ of men find 

animals. BrilUh Kew Guinea^ (25) womlyn daEsi^idnoltl with grotesquely c^nvontionfil 
human figure. JdwuVnhy bhflit?— (3$) gourd (27, 2S) tnrvud bundle-ends of 

I’.MkodcTi npatttlo!, (29, 3U) comb* of varimi* pat terns. (31) wooden howl, (22,33) long- 
handle! Indies of cocoftnnt* CM - obsidian knives, (35) thru h ting wpapm carved with 

human figures with dnuhta point of pines. Musts (33, 41) from XV *r Haw .. 

(H6), 2fiw IrAand (37), house-car ring. A - re rr-■ Ldnud (38} P iWr 1'hnrh'r IFordy fAand 
(39), and fiWapnro* Ithmd* (4^; from the Snhm&n hleml* conie ah*. (41, 42) prow 
orijjitiientflp (43) fetiHli figure, and (44) apeaiiaien of carving, ft grotesque human tlgurr, 
like those on thu paddles. 

In tha .second Repnn, the froutispiece, representing Muk, Kthrt, Lngd. Hat (Ieiv* 
417/82.101.102)* is not described* Plata T repress eMh a winged dragon-5|rnre of wood, 
coloured red and gilded, from Jhrli (Inv. I 2 lti). Plato It shcmn (1) ll ceremonial mc 
with ,4 nuehoe shaped ** Lilada of groond «cono T huhod to a short ftfun IJrtiztl 

(Tnv. ll84/] t loo p. 1 h nrnl 2-3) r two mle chEdrtmV dtilta made of day, hair, and 
wood, with long dnbdik* bi^lte*, knrd^-hcad^ with round eyea inlaid, and voluminous 
mop of hair t from Emt Africa (Inv. I19B/16-17 : see p, 10-^11 ). Flnle III r^pr^uls 
11 ) a lari^L wooden bird wiih nntapreud w ings, the ujEper side ornamented will? sued a 
and feathers set iu pitch: niid to bo ujitfd art a head-dress in u doner, from the soulh 
coast of Dutch Jfrtc Gmtua i Inv, 1222 3, see p. 15) \ (2) n bamboo vcsihcI fur palm 
wine wiih ft cover in tlic ^hiipc of a bird '4 heud t of which the bonk Tonus the nponi j 
fn?in (Inv. 1208, 1 , net* p. b) ; (3) another wooden bird Like FL III F I, given in 

I81hj by Baran van Hoevcdl n* n “prow omfiimini/' but probably, like Ifl, L, n 
daneing liead-drcFkt (net* p. 10* find Ini. Arrh, j\ Ethn.. X 1^) T from 2 'orrfjr SStuii*- 

J, L. M. 
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Abyssinia, Wylda. 

Modern Afafttwia* By Augustus B, Wyldc* London, Methuen. 1£N)L Svo^ 
pp, 4iOtl + with map. Price I 5** nett, 

Thl& is a book which con ini ns a great deal of information, but tin fortunately ver j 
HttJa of it hears directly otv anthropology. Tho author ha* been for a quarter of a 
century more or less associated with the conutry about which he writes, and as 
vice-consul for the Red Sea was in an udvuDtageniis position for tho col lection of 
information* Ho scorns however, 1 Ike too many others, to have regarded the menial 
life of the races with whom he has come in contact as a thing of no interest; ha 
positively apologises Tot- haring found superetitious stories amoving, and tells ns he 
regards supers tit ions persons a* nurd table and partly insane. However admirable 
this attUndo may bo u priori , a Btrongp minded person of this type is hardly likely to 
bring homo valuable material for tho student of comparative religion. It must not 
be imagined* however, that Mr. WyldiTii opinions arc nti outcome uf mere vulgar 
prejudice ; tils remarks on missionaries and tho native clergy arc emmgh to clear him 
of any sn&pitdtiu of inintar pride. 

Of anliirtipologleal matter there is f as bus been said* bat little. Wo team that 
among the Ytsjju no one m thought to have arrived at man** estate who bass not 
hilled ii human lndng T and until he li ns done so a man may neither bruit! his hair nor 
wear ornaments nor enter into tho married state. There is some interesting 
Information also about the Amm rains ? where corns and bronze figurines seem to bo 
waiting for tierne one 1o pick them up. Mr. Wylde p s notes a ad irieu sure-sclents of the 
monoliths and sculptures were unfortunately lost; he lias, therefore, little to say on 
the subject. He suggests that the object figured in Lnynrd + s Sin e rch> i, I2tf t described 
as a fircone lb really a frungio or shaddock. Scattered about the book are u number 
of notes on the physical feature# of the various peoples of the countn% The general 
reader will hud the book fall af interesting in format ion and eminently tradable. 

If, W* T. 

CivlUflfttlou. C nnnmgharr r 

A 21 . Ii^wtiy (fw IFetfenj CmVuafibit m i it Emnmnic AtpatU. Jfadterut find a 
N' vftnt TiWtf, By W m Cunningham, 1>,D, Cambridge Historical Sories.1^^ 
pp, sli r 300, n maps. Price 4t P €kl„ 

This volume la a icqutd to ono dealing wish tho same subject in nnciont times, 
com prises books 4, 5, ond 6 of the complete work with nn introduction, and begins 
with art, 71. Though it deals with a subject that possesses great interest for the 
anthropologist, it h uot treated upon nn anthropological moUrnd. Tho author gives 
little weight to the evidence qf continuity m ho man aflalrs, whiuh appears to 
anthropologists to be the real key ta tho problems of the history of mankind. We 
licltevc tbrtt jju thing happens in history or in economics without a de&mto eaum or 
that is not led up to by a long chain of circumstanced gradually preparing the way for 
it. Kiln re produce* no sudden original autborals of now discovery. We do not, 
therefore, follow the anther in hta inference that the establbbimmt of the Roman 
nbi^dicDcu in ectrlcaiasileal aSHicif introduced new ideals into economics; nor that the 
Reformation of religion was in any sense a ravers*! of those ideals, S5o far as it had 
nnv relation with economics nt all, it cjinnot be doubted thnt the Homan obedience 
exacted far too high a price foe any supposititious benefits it conferred; and the 
Reformation, so t or m it was economic* was a refusal to pay that price-. Dr* 
Cunningham, who is Ticftr of Great Sb Maly 1 *, appear tow the word “Christcudom " 
a# a synonym for the Roman obedience. Ho affretB t Q look lack with regret to tfm time. 
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when the fiecclir business of government was mainly in the hands of rWEenl 
functionary, and says* oddly ennugh, 41 Tins attempt to control tho life of iwui in all 
its aspects is of the very essence of the lluktian religion- Homo mm f tt mhil hm\wii 
n nif rihcucnM jiut®, is th& Divine Word to tlie world.” It is certainly amusing to bud 
tin? lino that brought down the hmm in a comedy of Terence represented m bring a 
M Divine Wtu&* and used as a justification for a mot hod of priestly government Hint 
no age and no people fata ere** yet found tolerable. 

When Dr. Cunningham's work k viewed apart from his strange ecch\-iiaaiioaI 
proclivities, it k in nl] respect4 admirable* Xu Book Vl F which ditale mainly with the 
induKtrlal progress of the last century, be Lb on firm groninL lie there- static briefly 
but clearly the eon elusions which are developed at length in hifl excellent book on the 
growth of Kogliah industry, The weak also c m bed h a the subs Lance of lectures 
delivered by him at Harvard University in 


Switzerland: Physical Anthropology. Sobiirehi 

m iVViie FSmUttye zur Anthrapdloyie dcr Szhmiz. Dr, Phil, Otto Sell fitrh. Berne. 
Boh mill und Fran eke, lfHX), 

The nmtariuk on which thin book has been based nre to Im? found in the 
and waariefi of Central Switzerland, whence so much information with regard to the 
past hi4bfry of Europe has been fifom time to tins# derived and published ih such series 
of cfi^iyi an these of I)r H Schiirvh. The author divides his monograph into five 
sections*, each part Siring distinct in ifc«clf f yet in cfoae associuliun with the remainder, 
Tho first section deals with modern skulls of Central JiwiTxorhitid obtained from 
BeruCj Hnsk% Ahdorf t am! neighbouring bnrinhgrounds. Id this evidence U pro¬ 
duced that £o pur cent, of tho modern -Swiss aro brueby cephalic and only 2 rent, 
or less dclichuccphalici similarly fiO to EKi per cent, are Icptoprorapic and only 
I'l.i to lo per cent, chauittpro&apie, The second section deals with the eomlatira of 
the different facial indict proportions ns met with in tho sam^ive historic eras 
mid among the varied ethnic cbmrala at the district studied by the nuthoi, Tho 
third section, on the proportions and relation* of the alveoli and teeth in prehistoric 
und recent skulk, oonisiiirt much mutter of gene m3 anatomical ft* well as anthropo¬ 
logical inU'rtiRi, the jaws and tenth of all races lie Eng tl no. 1 1 with on a mmpariitive 
Imwifl, The next part, on the wearing dawn of the teeth both in prehistoric and modern 
IlitiBB, h of great import mice from both pathological und sociological srandpointfi in 
view nf quftdtEons :ls to liability to dt&ft&se nnd the elects of u varied dietary on lbe 
t*Tth, In the fifth section certain prehistoric skulls and lower jaw*s are describud in 
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